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institute; 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


Tlie  Legislature  having  ajfpropriated  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  an  Institute  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  Gov- 
ernment instructed  me  to  A-isit  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  informf.tion  in  reference  to  the  class  of  buildings  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  general  working  and  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  class  of  Public  Institutions. 

The  result  of  my  observations  and  enquiries  is  embodied  in  the  following  report  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  : 

Office  of  the  Inspector  Asylums,  Prisons,  &c.,  Ontario, 

Toj'onto. 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honor  to  repoi-t,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Government,  I  visited 
several  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  to  one  of  which  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Tully,  Government  Ai'cliitect  and  Engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  construction  and  general  management  of  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  ;  and  I  now  beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  the 
following  suggestions  and  recommendations  relative  to  the  style  and  the  internal  aiTange- 
ment  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  among  the  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  and  energies  to  the 
education  and  instmction  of  the  blind. 

It  is  held  by  some  very  eminent  men,  who,  from  their  experience  in  the  speciality,  are 
every  way  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  the  system  of  congre- 
gating, under  one  roof,  any  considerable  number  of  defectives,  but  more  2:)articularly  deaf 
mutes  and  the  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  lodging,  and  general  maintenance,  is, 
through  their  partial  separation  from  the  world  and  its  ordinary  afi'aii's,  and  constant  as- 
sociation with  each  other  during  their  residence  in  the  institution,  productive  of  very  great 
evils  and  disadvantages,  both  in  their  educational  and  moral  training,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  others,  which  will  unfit  them  for  earning  a  living,  or 
of  being  of  assistance  to  themselves  when  they  leave  the  institution. 

To  remedy  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Institutes  should  be  only  used  for  educa- 
tion and  instruction  in  some  kind  of  employment,  and  that  the  pupils  should  be  boarded 
and  lodged  in  private  families  in  the  town  where  the  Institute  is  located,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  cut  off  entirely  from  the  social  relations  and  duties  of  life. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  ''congregated  system"  xre 
very  great,  and  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  plan  of  boarding 
out  the  pupils  would  not  only  interfere  very  seriously  Avith  that  proper  care  and  superAis- 
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ion  which  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  Superintendent  of  such  an  institution  should 
constantly  have  over  the  unfortunate  youths  committed  to  his  care,  but  in  many  instances 
the  plan  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  owing  to  the  many  and  complicated  injarmities  of 
this  class. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  some  of  the  defects  arising  out  of  the  constant  association, 
of  a  class  of  people  suffering  from  the  same  physical  defects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
inf'  to  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution  as  many  of  the  comforts  and  surroundings  of  a 
home  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  as  well  as  to  create  within  them  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence that  will  benefit  tlieir  condition  in  the  future,  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend . 
the  following  i)lan  in  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford  : 

1st.  That  a  main  structure  of  three  stories  and  basement,  with  Avings  extending 
from  the  same,  of  two  stories  without  basement,  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
space  for  all  the  educational  depaatments  of  the  Institution,  such  as  elass  rooms,  associ- 
ated recitation  rooms,  chapel,  music  hall,  amusement  room,  library,  reception  room, 
offices,  &c.,  together  with  sufficient  space  for  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent  and  his 
family. 

2nd.  That  a  building  be  erected  in  rear  of  the  main  structure,  in  which  shall  be 
combined  all  the  domestic  services  of  the  Institution:  kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  &c.,  on 
the  f^round  Hat,  with  an  associated  dining  hall  for  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  second  floor. 

^rd.  A\'(»rk-shops  with  barns,  stables,  &c..  in  rear  of  the  whole.  The  work-shops  to 
be  not  over  200  feet  from  the  main  buildings ;  the  barns,  stables  and  other  out-buildings 
to  be  at  least  500  feet  from  the  same. 

4th.  In  order  to  overco.ne  the  defects  of  the  ''congregated  system"  referred  to  in  a 
former  part  of  this  report,  I  would  recommend  that  4  good-sized,  ordinary  dwelling 
houses,  capable  of  accommodating  from  20  to  25  pupils,  in  respect  to  single  and  associated 
bed  rooms,  sitting  rooms,  bathing  room,  and  all  the  appliances  of  a  well-appointed 
dwelling  house,  with  space  in  the  same  for  one  or  more  of  the  teachers ;  each  house  to  be 
detached,  and  to  have  as  much  as  possible  all  the  surroundings  of  an  ordinary  dwelling, 
in  which,  if  required  and  if  it  is  found  practicable,  the  domestic  management  of  ordinary 
families  shall  be  introduced  with  the  exception  of  the  dietary  arrangement,  which  in  special 
cases  may  also  be  carried  on. 

The  position  of  these  dwelling  houses  to  be  decided  upon  with  a  view  to  economical 
administration,  and  with  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Institute  proper,  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  same.  Two  might  be  placed  in  a  line  mth  the  main  building, 
on  each  side  of  the  same,  with  the  other  two  farther  back  and  in  a  line  with  the  work- 
shops, but  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  may  be  seen  from  the  front,  as  per  sketch, 
plan  herewith  attached. 

In  the  manner  indicated,  I  feel  convinced  that  many  of  the  evils  complained  of  as 
existing  in  similar  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be  partially 
overcome,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  unfortunate  people  can  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  entire  independence,  although  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  assist  in  this  desirable 
end. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  such  buildings  would,  I  think,  be  considerably  reduced 
as  compared  with  the  present  style  of  structures ;  at  any  rate  no  increase  would  take 
place  by  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  entire  Institution  could 
at  any  time  be  increased  if  it  was  found  necessary,  simply  by  the  erection  of  more 
dwelling  houses. 

From  the  reports  of  Superintendents,  Trustees,  &c.,  as  well  as  from  the  location  of  such 
Institutions  in  the  United  States,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  all  important 
to  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  attached  to  Institutions  of  this  character,  and  although 
tlic  area  of  land  surrounding  those  lately  erected,  has  been  considerably  increased,  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  and  that  other 
means  must  be  adopted  to  afford  industrial  employment ;  still  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  <lesirable  to  have  a  sufficient  (piantity  of  land,  in  addition  to  what  is 
required  for  the  Institution  proper,  out-buildings,  work-shops,  &c.,  &c.,  to  have  pleasant 
and  agreeable  surroundings  and  variety  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as 
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space  for  a  large  garden,  ororch  ard,  an«l,  if  possible,  pasturage  for  cows  and  other  stock 
belonsrinsr  to  the  Institution.  ,     , , ,  ,   ,       ,  , 

While  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  these  advantages  should  be  secured,  through  the  ac- 
ouirement  of  sufficient  land,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  its  location,  in  respect  to  pro- 
per elevation  for  drainage,  an  unlimited  and  cheap  supply  of  water,  convenience  to  the  town, 
&c  should  not  be  overlooked.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  tenders 
be  solicited  for  the  sale  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  within,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of,  the  corporation  limits  of  the  Town  of  Brantford,  as  more  particularly  set 
forth  in  the  copy  of  advertisement  herewith  attached,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 

^  The  property  known  as  the  Digby  Farm,  Brantford,  joining  the  western  limit  of  the 
town,  was  purchased  by  Government,  for  a  site  for  the  Institution,  it  consists  of  65^ 
acres'of  sandy  loam,  with  gravel  underlying  it,  for  which  $125  per  acre  was  paid. 

The  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  buildings  are  being  erected  overlooks  the  valley  of 
the  Grand  River,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Town  of  Brantford,  and  all  the  prominent  points 
in  a  wide  circumference.  It  affords  a  cheap  and  thorough  means  of  drainage,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  in  a  never-failing  spring  about  400  yards  from  the  building. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  are  now  laid,  and  the  building  will  be  proceeded 

with  in  the  spring.  .       .     r       •    v    j  ^      v  ^ 

From  the  returns  received  from  113  municipalities,  1  am  mchned  to  believe  that  the 

number  of  Blind  in  the  Province  has  been  altogether  overstated,  although  the  municipalities 

heard  from  may  not  be  a  correct  index  of  the  number  of  Blind  in  those,  whose  Councils 

have  neglected  to  return  answers  to  queries. 

Total  number  of  Blind  of  all  ages  in  the  113  municipalities  from  whom 

returns  have  been  received   59 

Number  under  21  years  of  age   1^ 

This  would  indicate  that  there  are  a;bout  265  Blind  in  Ontario,  only  about  W  of 

whom  are  of  school  age. 
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connect  the  dinin;^  rooms  and  kitchen,  which  arc  directly  under  the  male  dining  room,  the 
laundry  being  under  the  female  dining  room. 

The  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  building  is  seven  feet  square,  exterior  dimensions^ 
and  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  the  smoke  flues  from  the  boilers  being  of  tile  pipes,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  space  five  feet  square,  rarities  the  air  drawn  from  under  the  floors  and 
through  the  hollow  spaces  in  the  walls  from  each  apartment.  By  these  means  the  whole  of 
the  main  building,  class  rooms,  &c.,  are  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  water  supply  is  procured  from  a  copious  spring  on  the  premises  and  will  be  forced 
into  the  iron  tanks  in  the  buildings  which  are  capable  of  containing  twelve  thousand  gallons ; 
from  these  tanks  the  water  will  be  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  to  each  bath,  wash  room  and  water 
closet,  kitchen,  laundry,  boilers,  etc. 

The  rain  water  from  the  roofs  is  conveyed  in  tile  pipes  to  two  brick  cisterns,  containing 
twelve  thousand  gallons  each  from  which  the  water  can  he  pumped  to  the  laundry  tanks  for 
washing  purposes. 

The  building  will  bo  heated  by  steam,  on  the  low  pressure  principle,  passing  through 
circulating  pipes  round  the  outside  walls,  with  coils  in  the  large  class  rooms,  music  hall,  &c. 

Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  steam  cooking  in  the  kitchen  on  the  "Morse"'  prin- 
ciple.   Steam  will  also  be  used  for  washing  and  drying  purposes  in  the  laundry. 

The  building  aflbrds  accommodation  for  one  hundred  pupils,  which  is  considered  sufficient 
for  the  present,  and  when  increased  accommodation  is  required,  it  is  intended  to  construct 
separate  dormitory  buildings,  on  the  cottage  system — the  centre  building  to  be  then  used  only 
for  educational  purposes.  The  out-buildings  consist  of  play-sheds,  stables,  wood-sheds^ 
entrance-lodge,  ash-pit,  &c.  The  play-sheds  in  the  rear  of  the  building  are  sixty  feet  in 
length,  fifteen  feet  in  width,  with  latrines  at  the  north  end  of  each  shed. 

The  stable  is  ninety  feet  in  length  and  twenty-three  feet  in  width,  the  centre  portion  is 
thirty-three  feet  in  length  by  twenty- seven  feet  in  width,  two  stories  in  height  and  basement 
for  a  root  cellar.  The  wings  are  one  story  and  a  half  in  height  with  lofts.  The  ground 
floor  contains  stalls  for  six  cows  and  four  horses,  harness-room,  carriage-house,  &c. 

The  wood-shed  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  length  by  twenty  feet  in  width,  each  end  is  enclosed 
for  shelter  in  winter;  the  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  building  are  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence. 

The  entrance  lodge  is  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  in  width  and  a  story  and  a 
half  in  heighth  and  contains  four  rooms.  A  wood-shed  is  constructed  in  the  rear,  with  a  fence 
enclosing  the  yard,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  lot  is  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence  six  feet  in  height,  with  gate  entrances 
on  Saint  George's  Road  and  North  Dumfries  Street.  The  buildings  are  erected  of  white 
brick,  and  cut  stone  dressings  to  the  windows  and  doors  ;  the  walls  are  built  hollow,  being 
stronger  and  dryer  than  if  solid;  besides,  the  hollow  space  will  aflbrd  means  for  ventilation, 
as  Lcfbrc  described. 

The  contract,  which  included  main  and  out-buildings,  fences,  &c.,  was  let  to  Messrs.  C. 
W.  &  T.  L.  Kempster,  of  Hamilton,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  five  thousand  dollars.  The  whole 
was  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  November,  but  owing  to  various  delays,  the  building  may  not 
be  ready  to  be  given  over  by  the  contractors  before  the  1st  February,  but  certainly  not  later 
than  the  1st  March,  1872.  As  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  place  it  ia  order,  and  fur- 
nish it  for  occupation,  I  would  recommend  that  the  first  session  of  the  school  commence  on 
the  Ist  April,  when  the  entire  establishment  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  specification  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  required  for  the  In- 
stitute has  been  prepared  and  submitted,  which  shews  that  in  addition"  to  the  S6,000  appro- 
priated last  session  of  Parliament,  $2,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  furnishing. 

General  Remarks. 

I  am  still  unable  to  give  an  accurate  return  of  the  number  of  blind  persons  of  school 
ago  in  the  Province  ;  but,  from  the  information  I  have  obtained,  I  do  not  think  the  number 
exceeds  one  hundred.  In  giving  these  figures,  however,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Institution  is  founded  solely  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  class 
of  youths  who,  through  a  physical  defect,  cannot,  it  is  assumed,  be  properly  educated  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  Province.  In  one  particular,  however,  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Institution  materially  differs  from  the  main  object  of  ordinary  schools,  viz. :  that 
in  addition  to  secular  education,  the  pupils  shall  also  be  instructed  in  such  mechanical  pursuits 
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as  are  best  fitted  to  give  employment  to  the  blind.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this  important 
difference,  together  with  the  specialty  of  musical  culture,  which  must  always  obtain  prominence 
in  an  institute  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  proposition  to  send  blind  children  to  the 
common  schools  would  have  much  greater  force  than  can,  under  the  circumstances,  now  attach 
to  it. 

For  this  reason  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Institute  should  be  organized  at  once,  so  that  instruction  in  that  branch  may  go  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  ordinary  education  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  respect  the  organization  and  main  end  of  founding  a  Deaf  Mute  Institution 
entirely  differs  from  that  of  a  Blind.  In  the  former,  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
deaf  mutes  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  first  be  taught  how  to  communicate  with 
the  world  at  large,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  long  and  patient  course  of  training,  and 
through  the  means  of  a  special  science.  In  the  latter,  the  blind  having  never  lost  that  means 
of  communication,  can  at  once  be  placed  under  oral  direction^  with  a  view  to  acquiring  both 
literary  and  mechanical  instruction.  The  uneducated  deaf  mute  may  at  any  age  be  a  mere 
child  both  in  moral  and  mental  capacity,  and,  until  instructed,  is  an  irresponsible  being, 
while  the  blind,  even  in  an  uneducated  state,  through  intercourse  with  their  fellows  are  possessed 
of  all  their  moral  and  mental  faculties  and  can  be  taught  and  instructed,  as  far  as  their 
physical  defect  will  admit,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  seeing  persons. 

While  it  is  important  that  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  should  be  established  and  organ- 
ized as  an  educational  establishment,  and  not  as  an  Asylum  for  adult  blind  persons  or  an 
Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  still  there  are  a  class  of  blind  people,  who  have  already 
been  educated,  that  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of  mechanical  instruction  in  its 
work-shops,  and  in  carrying  out  which  no  violence  would  be  done  to  the  educational  character 
of  the  Institution,  but  w'hich,  in  fact,  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  object  of  its  foundation. 
The  lot  of  the  blind  is  naturally  one  of  the  greatest  dependence,  and  in  the  training  of 
blind  youths,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  the  coarse  or  method  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  not  only  that  the  evils  of  their  dependent 
position  may  be  mitigated  as  much  as  possible,  but  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  turn  such  in- 
struction as  is  given  to  them  in  the  Institute  to  direct  benefit,  by  enabling  them  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  educated  blind 
youths,  in  certain  cases,  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Institution  for  periods,  to  be  after- 
wards determined,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  mechanical  department. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  admitting  pupils,  I  would  suggest  that  the  same  method  be 
adopted  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Blind  Institute  as  now  exists,  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted, 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I  am  not  yet,  however,  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  age  of  the  pupils  to  whom 
admission  shall  be  awarded,  and  their  period  of  residence  in  the  Institution  for  education  and 
instruction,  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  think  in  many  instances  when  a 
blind  pupil  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  Institution  course,  that  his  education 
may  be  completed  in  the  Common  Schools  or  at  home.  The  long  separation  of  blind  youths 
from  the  family  circle  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  and  their  constant  associ-. 
ation  in  a  large  institution  with  persons  suffering  from  the  same  physical  defect,  is  not  in  my 
opinion  calculated  to  foster  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  independence,  but  has  rather  a  tendency 
to  intensify  and  bring  out  the  pecularities  of  the  blind,  I  think  therefore  that  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  the  conditions  of  admission  and  discharge  in  abeyance  until  practical  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  of  what  is  for  their  best  interests,  when  by-laws  regulating  the  length 
of  residence,  as  well  as  for  the  good  government  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
stitution can  be  enacted. 

The  branches  of  industry  best  suited  to  give  employment  to  the  blind  are  very  few,  and 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  — Basket,  broom,  mat-making,  and  bead-work.  The  first 
three  afford  grear,  variety  of  employment,  and  should  be  adopted  in  the  Ontario  Institution. 

The  following  officers  and  staff  will  be  required  to  place  the  Institution  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing at  its  opening,  viz. : — A  Superintendent,  Steward  (who  would  also  perform  the  duties  of 
Book-keeper),  Matron,  Physician,  Teachers  and  Master  of  Handicraft. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent,  the  method  of  educating  the  blind 
differs  in  so  few  respects  from  that  of  ordinary  seeing  children  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity  for  securing  the  services  of  a  person  who  has  had  experience  in  the  specialty 
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as  a  Superintendent.  I  would  recommend  that  a  thoroughly  educated  teacher  of  high  moral 
character,  possessing  good  administrative  ability  and  excellent  business  habits  be  appointed  to 
the  position.  I  would  further  recommend  that  the  appointment  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as 
to  enable  the  person  appointed  to  visit  several  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  iiimself  as  to  the  best  method  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  general  management  of  such  institutions.  AVhen  visiting  these  places  he  could  secure 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  competent  head  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  purchase  the  most 
approved  apparatus  and  other  school  appliances.  When  the  full  staff  of  the  Institute  is 
appointed,  by-laws  will  be  framed  specifying  their  respective  duties. 

1  would  respectfully  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  lion,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  that  appropriations  be  asked  from  the  Legislature  for  the  following  require- 
ments on  "capital  account:  " 

1st.  A  workshop  80  by  30  feet,  with  a  dye  room  and  bleaching-room  attached,  to  carry 
on  basket,  broom  and  mat  manufactures. 

2nd.  A  sufficient  sum  to  enable  three  acres  of  willow  roots  to  be  planted. 

3rd.  To  complete  the  ornamentation,  planting  and  road  construction  of  the  Institution 
grounds. 

4th.  The  sum  of  {^2,000,  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  house. 

As  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the 
Institution  cannot  be  prepared  until  actual  expenditures  determine  what  is  required  for  that 
purpose,  1  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $15,0l'0  be  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute  from  the  1st  April  to  the  31st  December,  1872,  based  upon  the  following 
approximate  estimate. 

Estimate  for  the  Expenditure  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Erantford,  for  nine  months,, 
commencing  1st  April  and  ending  31st  Dec,  1862  : — 


Food   84,000  00 

Clothing  for  orphans   200  00 

Library    200  00 

Apparatus  and  appliances     1,000  00 

Medicine  and  medical  com.  orts   100  00 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   ,   200  00 

Fuel    .■   2,000  00 

Gas   GOO  00 

Furniture  ordinary   200  00 

Printing  forms  and  advertising   200  00 

Stable,  barn,  garden,  fence,  <<cc   .    .         GOO  00 

Internal  ornamentation,  Sec   200  00 

Sundries    500  00 

 $10,000  00 

Salaries  and  IF  ages.  . 
Salaries  and  wages   oOOOO'^OO 


$15,000  00 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


A  Principal  having  been  appointed  to  this  Institution  on  the  2nd  day  of  Januarj, 
he  was  directed  to  visit  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  respecting  the 
•ystem  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  institutions,  and  the  style  of  type,  class  books, 
maps  and  apparatus  in  use.  He  was  also  instructed  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
mode  of  awarding  admission  to  such  establishments,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that  ob 
tained  in  them,  with  respect  to  the  literary  and  domestic  management,  as  well  as  gene- 
rally to  inform  himself  upon  all  matters  relating  to  such  Institutions. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Wiggins'  visit,  as  well  as  of  my  own,  made  some  time  previous,  to 
tome  of  the  establishments  named  and  others,  is  embodied  in  the  following  Report 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Provincial  Secretary,  dated  11th  March  1872  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  ijiost  highly  esteemed  system 
of  instruction  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  as  well  as  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  several  departments  of  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  appliances,  I 
some  time  ago  visited  a  few  of  the  United  States  Institutes  in  order  to  obtain  general 
information  upon  the  subject.  For  the  same  purpose,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wiggins  to  the  position  of  Principal,  I  instructed  him  to  visit  four  establishments  having 
the  highest  literary  reputation  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  these  visits  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

1st.  There  are  several  classes  of  raised  type  used  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  respecting  which  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails, 
each  class  having  its  advocates  and  each  its  detractors.  It  is,  however,  very  apparent  to 
a  critical  examiner  (and  in  fact  it  was  generally  admitted  by  all  teachers  that  I  had 
conversation  with)  that  as  yet  the  art  of  printing  has  been  of  little  practical  benefit  to  the 
blind,  oral  instruction  being  mainly  pursued  in  their  education.  The  books  produced  in 
raised  type  are  comparatively  few,  very  clumsy  and  voluminous,  and  exceedingly 
expensive. 

"  The  attention  of  Principals  of  Institutions,  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  now  being 
directed  to  this  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  proper  education  of  this  class,  and  doubtless 
before  many   years  transpire  important  changes  and  improvements  will  be  made. 

"  The  three  classes  of  line  or  letter  type  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  are  known  as 
follows  : — 

"1st.  The  Boston  or  lower  case,  which  is  the  small  Roman  letter  without  capitals,  in 
which  the  Bible  and  a  considerable  number  of  books  are  printed. 

"  2nd.  The  Philadelphia,  or  Glasgow  type,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  Roman 
•apitals,  in  which  an  abridgement  of  the  "Worcester  Dictionary"'  is  printed,  and  other 
books ;  and 
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"  Srd.  The  Kncass  type  -which,  witli  a  few  modifications,  is  a  combination  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  with  small  and  capital  letters  combined  as  in  ordinary  reading. 

*•  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  last  named  system,  the  "  Kneass  type,"  is  the  best,  inas- 
much as  when  a  blind  person  once  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it  he  can  with  very  little 
effort  also  read  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  type.  In  addition  to  which  it  also  gives  the 
blind  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  than  any  other  system. 

"  The  *  Moon  type,'  very  commonly  used  in  England,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
arbitrary  characters,  and  is  not  only  more  diflScult  to  master,  but  requires  tellliers 
specially  trained  to  impart  instruction,  and  therefore  tends  to  alienate  the  blind  from 
ordinary  seeing  persons  by  rendering  them  dependent  upon  skilled  teachers  for  instruc- 
tion. Apart  from  this  objection  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  education  in  this 
Province  should  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  that  in  existence  in  the  United 
States,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  blind  of  Ontario  will  come  more  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  country  than  any  other.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  '  Kneass'  type  be  introduced  into  the  school  series  of  the  Ontario  Institution. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institution  be  at  first  composed  of 
one  skilled  female  teacher,  one  ordinary  male  teacher  and  one  ordinary  female 
teacher,  the  t\\;o  last  named  to  have  first  class  certificates. 

"I  Avould  further  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  books,  apparatus  and  appliances, 
enumerated  in  the  annexed  list,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  above  report  having  received  the  approval  of 
Government,  teachers  were  engaged  and  arrangements  completed  for  opening  the 
Institution. 

Under  the  specifications  the  buildings  were  to  have  been  completed  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1871,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  necessitating  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  specifications  and  their  submission  to  the  public  for  tenders  for  the  completion 
of  that  portion  of  the  work  left  undone,  the  date  of  completion  was  extended  to  1st.  April, 
1872.  Circulars  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  clerks  of  all  municipalities,  advising  them 
that  the  Institution  would  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on  16th  April,  but 
owing  to  another  series  of  delays  on  the  part  of  the  new  contractor  this  did  not  take 
place  until  the  1st  of  May,  and  even  then  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Work- 
men were  engaged  in  every  part  of  the  building  from  the  day  of  opening  until  the  vaca- 
tion. The  opening  of  the  Institution  under  these  circumstances  was  a  serious  mistake, 
inasmuch  as  neither  order  nor  discipline  could  be  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  Even  with  ordinary  seeing  children  the  presence  of  workmen  in  an  incom- 
plete building  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  the  blind  their  care  was  a 
constant  cause  of  anxiety.  The  Principal  was  therefore  instructed  to  discourage  pupils 
being  sent  forward  until  the  opening  of  the  fall  session.  For  this  reason  only  eleven 
pupils  were  on  the  roll  for  the  broken  term  commencing  the  1st  Mav,  and  ending  the 
26th  of  June. 

Of  this  number  six  were  pupils  whose  board  was  paid  by  parents,  two  by  Councils, 
jtnd  three  were  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  as  orphans  at  the  expense  of  the 
Oovernment. 

In.  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  relative  to  blind  youths  of  school-age  in  the 
Province,  their  number,  the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  and  the  causes  which  were 
likely  to  keep  them  from  the  Institution,  I  instructed  the  Principal  to  visit  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could  reach  during  the  vacation.  The  number  of  youths  of  the  proper  school- 
,  age  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  from  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  it  does 
not  exceed  one  hundred. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  parents  of  over  three-fourths  of  these  blind  youthB 
are  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and,  unless  they  receive  assistance  from  some  source,  will  be 
quite  unable  to  pay  even  forty  dollars  a  session  for  the  board  of  their  children  while  being 
educated  at  the  Institution.  In  this  respect  the  inability  of  the  parents  is  even  greater 
and  more  marked  than  with  those  of  deaf  mutes.  Consequently  the  necessity  for  Legisla- 
tive action  in  th.-  direction  indicated  in  the  report  on  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  more  imperative.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Institution  be  made 
free  to  all  blind  youths  of  school  age  in  the  Province,  except  those  whose  parents  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  board. 
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The  Autumn  Session  of  the  Institution  opened  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  follow- 
ing table  shews  the  number  of  pupils  up  to  the  30th  of  September  who  had  entered,  the 
counties  from  which  they  came,  and  how  they  are  supported  in  respect  of  payment 
of  board. 


Name  of  Counties. 

Number 
County. 

Supported  by 

Parents 
or  Guardians. 

ATiiTiiPiTifi.l'if  IPS 

By  the 
Province  as 
Orphans. 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

r  T**^T1^PTI  SI  O 

3 

1 

1 

Huron 

1 

1 

TTaltnTi 

1 

York 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Prince  Edward   

1 

1 

Lincoln   

1 
1 

3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Durham  

i 
1 



Perth  

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

Glengarry  

Norfolk  

Wellington   

1 

Wentworth   

1 
1 

35 

11 

16 

8 

This  summary  shews  that  of  the  35  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  30th  September 
11  were  supported  by  parents,  16  by  municipalities,  and  8  by  the  Province  as  orphans. 

A  great  number  of  applications  have  been  received  for  the  admission  of  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  tliirty.  The  following  general  principles 
were  laid  down  as  constituting  a  reason  for  suspending  the  rule  respecting  admission  over 
the  specified  school-age  : — 

1st.  In  the  case  of  a  blind  youth  a  little  over  age,  whose  education  has  been  entirely 
neglected. 

2nd.  Where  education  had  been  commenced,  but  for  some  reason  suspended  before  a 
fair  state  of  proficiency  had  been  attained. 

3rd.  When  a  young  blind  person  gives  indication  of  possessing  considerable  musical 
ability,  which  by  instruction  would  enable  him  or  her  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Three  statutory  inspections  were  made  of  this  Institution  during  the  year,  the  firsts 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  comple- 
ting the  furnishing  of  the  building,  allocating  the  rooms  for  educational  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  the  occupation  of  the  officers  and  teachers  ;  the  engagement  of  teachers, 
and  for  the  general  organizing  of  the  establishment.  In  order  that  the  last  named  object 
might  be  properly  accomplished  the  following  by-laws,  defining  the  design  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  method  and  terms  of  admission  to  it,  and  the  duties  of  its  oflficers,  teachers,  and 
servants,  received  the  assent  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  30th  May, 
1872,  and  were  at  once  placed  in  force. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Prison  and  Asylum  Inspection  Act, 
1868,"  the  Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons,  &c.,  with  the  assent  of  His  Excellency  the 
liieutenant-Governor,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

DESIGN  OF  INSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Institution  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  educating,  as  well  as  imparting  in- 
struction in  some  professional  or  manual  art  to  such  blind  persons  residing  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  as  are  hereafter  described,  and  is  not  intended  as  an  Asylum  for  the  aged  and 
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infirm,  or  a  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  in  its  design  has  reference  only  to 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  of  blind  youths  of  both  sexes. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  PUPILS. 

2.  All  blind  youths  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty -one,  not 
being  deficient  in  intellect,  and  free  from  contagious  disease,  being  residents  of  the  Pro- 
rince  of  Ontario,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Institution. 

3.  The  period  of  education  and  instruction  for  any  pupil  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Principal,  3ul)ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  but  shall  not  exceed  seven  years,  and 
no  pupil  shall  remain  in  the  Institution  in  any  case  for  a  longer  period,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  and  discretionary  power  in  this  respect  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Inspector  and  Principal. 

4.  The  regular  annual  school  session  shall  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember in  each  year,  and  continue  till  the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  Applications  for  admission 
must  bemade  ingoodtime  to  ensure  the  pupil's  reception  at  the  commencement  of  the  session* 

5.  Education,  as  well  as  instruction  in  such  mechanical  eaiployments  as  may  be 
taught  in  the  Institution,  including  books,  stationery,  maps,  and  all  school  appliances, 
together  with  bed,  bedding,  towels,  and  general  maintenance  (excepting  only  wearing 
apparel  and  food)  to  be  free  to  all  youths,  specified  in  Section  two  of  this  By-law. 

6.  Parents,  guardians,  or  friends  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  board  of  pupils,  may 
apply  to  the  councils  of  the  county,  township,  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village  in  which 
they  reside,  and  the  clerk  of  the  municipality  shall  make  application  to  the  Principal  for 
the  admission  of  such  pupils  into  the  Institution;  when,  subject  to  the  provision  contained 
in  section  two,  admission  will  be  awarded  on  the  municipality  becoming  responsible  for 
board  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  during  the  school  session.  The  whole  question 
as  to  the  inability  of  the  applicants  to  pay  to  be  determined  by  such  municipality,  without 
reference  to  the  Government  or  the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

7.  Parents,  guardians,  or  friends  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  board  of  pupils,  will  be 
charged  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  during  the  school  session,  and  application  for 
the  admission  of  such  pupils  will  be  made  direct  to  the  Principal. 

8.  One-half  of  the  cost  of  board  for  each  session  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  the 
balance  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  no  deduction  will  be  made  in  consequence  of 
Absence  or  any  other  cause  except  sickness. 

9.  Indigent  orphans  to  be'  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  on  the  application  for  admission  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  in  which  the 
orphan  resides,  with  the  certificate  of  the  Warden,  Reeve  or  Mayor,  and  the  County 
Judge  attached.  Travelling  expenses  of  such  pupils,  to  and  from  the  Institution,  to  be 
defrayed  by  such  municipality. 

10.  It  is  required  tliat  the  pupils  sent  to  the  Institution  shall  be  decently  and  com- 
fortably clothed,  an. I  furnished  with  a  sufficient  change  and  variety  of  apparel  to  ensure 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  name  of  the  boy  or  girl  must  be  written  on  each  article 
with  permanent  marking  ink. 

11.  -  The  vacation  will  commence  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Juno  and  end  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  September,  during  which  time  every  pupil  must  be  removed  to  his  or  her 
home,  or  place  of  abode. 

12.  All  travelling  expenses  of  pupils  to  or  from  the  Institution,  whether  at  vacation, 
or  m  consequence  of  serious  sickness,  must  be  defrayed  by  the  parent,  guardian,  friend  or 
municipality  sending  such  pupil 

13.  It  is  further  required  that,  in  case  of  serious  sickness,  death,  misconduct,  or 
deficiency  in  intellect,  the  pupil  shall  at  once  be  removed  from  the  Institution. 

14.  Before  any  pupil  is  received  into  the  Institution,  the  following  form  of  applicati(Vi 
must  be  filhsd  up. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  undersigned,  desiring  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Institution  for 
tiie  of  in  the  County  of  would  submit 
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for  your  consideration  the  following  particulars  in  answer  to  the  several  interrogatiwi* 
herein  propounded,  viz.  : — 


(1,)  What  is  real  and  full  name  of  the  person  \ 
for  whom  admission  is  asked  1  f 

(2.)  ^Yhat  are  the  names  of  his  or  her  parents  ? 

(3.)  What  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  parents  1 
Give  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  village 
or  township,  and  county  in  which  they 
reside  in  full. 

(4.)  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  parents  ? 

(5.)  What  is  the  date  of  birth  of  the  person  for  ) 
whom  application  is  made  1  j 

(6.)  At  what  age  did  the  blindness  occur  1 

(7.)  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  blindness  1 

(8. )  Is  the  blindness  total  or  only  partial 

(9.)  If  only  partial  does  it  prevent  the  person  | 
from  being  educated  in  a  school  for  the  > 
seeing  ?  j 

(10.)  Is  the  person  for  whom  application's  made  | 
of  sound  mind,  and  susceptible  of  intel-  > 
lectual  culture  1  ) 

(11.)  Is  he  or  she  free  from  immoral  habits  1 

(12.)  Has  he  or  she  any  bodily  deformity, ") 
infirmity,  or  defect  other  than  blindness,  >- 
if  so,  what  ?  3 

(13.)  Is  he  or  she  free  from  epilepsy  and  all  ) 
infectious  diseases  1  | 

(14.)  What  is  his  or  her  general  state  of  health  1 

(15.)  Has  he  or  she  ever  been  a  pupil  in  any  other") 
school  for  the  blind,  if  so,  when  and  how  v 
long  ]  ^  ) 

(16.)  Has  he  or  she  ever  been  a  pupil  of  a  school  | 
for  the  seeing  1  ] 

(17.)  Were  his  or  her  parents  related  before 
marriage  1    If  so,  how  ? 

(18.)  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  blindness  m\ 
the  family,  and  if  so,  how  are  the  persons  ( 
so  affected  related  to  the  person  for  whom  f 
application  is  made  1  ) 

(19.)  What  are  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of] 
the  parents,  relatives,  or  guardians  of  the  > 
person  for  whom  application  is  made  ?  j 


Answer. 


(Name  of  Applicant.) 


OFFICERS. 

15.  The  staff"  of  the  Institution  shall  consist  of  the  following  officers: — A  Principal, 
Physician,  Bursar,  Matron  and  Teachers. 

DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

16.  The  Principal  shall  be  the  chief  officer  of  the  Institution,  and  shall,  with  his  family, 
reside  in  the  Institution. 

(2.)  He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  prescribe  the  course  and  method  of 
instruction  and  training  in  the  several  departments,  the  time  to  be  devoted  by  teachers 
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and  pupils  to  the  different  occupations,  studies  and  exercises,  the  sj'stem  of  discipline,  and 
shall  generally  superintend  and  direct  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  mechanical 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  taking  special  charge  of  a  class  in  the  teaching 
department. 

(3.)  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Institution,  and  shall 
enforce  neatness,  order,  and  regularity  in  all  its  departments.  lie  shall  frequently  visit 
the  dormitories  and  dining-rooms,  and  see  that  the  building  is  properly  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  that  the  meals  are  regularly  and  promptly  served,  and  the  food  furnished 
is  wholesome  and  sufficient. 

(4.)  He  shall  communicate  from  time  to  time  to  the  Inspector,  such  information  as 
he  may  think  important  and  necessary,  and  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Inspector 
upon  the  educational  condition  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  general  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

(5.)  No  subordinate  officer  shall  interfere  with  the  directions  of  the  Principal  to  the 
pupils.  They  shall  report  to  him  any  neglect  or  act  of  disobedience,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Principal  to  see  tliat  the  pupils  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Institution^  and  respect^  and  obey  the  teachers  and  other  officers. 

(6.)  Complaints  of  grievances  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers,  servants  or  pupils, 
shall  be  made  to  the  Principal,  and,  if  not  redressed,  application  in  writing  shall  be  made 
to  the  Inspector;  and  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  officers  shall  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  Principal  who  shall,  if  necessary,  refer  the  same  to  the  Inspector. 

(7.)  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  pupils,  their  parents  or 
guardians,  residence  and  date  of  admission  and  discharge  of  each  of  the  pupils,  and  such 
other  statistical  information  as  the  Inspector  may  prescribe,  togetlier  with  a  history,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  cause  and  duration  of  his  or  her  infirmity. 

(8  )  He  shall  make  frequent  daily  visits  to  the  several  class  rooms  and  work-shops 
during  the  hours  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself  informed  as  to  the 
progress  and  deportment  of  the  pupils,  and  of  making  such  suggestions  to  the  teachers  and 
trade  instructors  as  he  may  deem  useful ;  and  shall  at  the  enJ  of  each  session,  or  oftener 
if  required,  report  each  pupil's  progress  to  their  parents  or  friends,  and  preserve  a  record 
of  the  same. 

(9.)  He  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  important  events  occurring  in  the  Institution,  and 
.submit  the  same  to  the  Inspector  at  his  visits  of  Inspeclion. 

(10.)  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Inspector,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  depai  tments  of  the  Institution,  of  the  course  of  In- 
struction pursued,  and  of  the  health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  ot  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 

DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

1 7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Physician  to  examine  every  pupil  upon  reception,  and 
to  inform  himself  of  the  health  of  such  pupil,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases. 

(2,)  He  shall  visit  the  Institution  every  day  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  shall 
have  the  general  care  of  the  health  of  the  pupils.  He  shall  also  attend  the  officers  and 
servants  of  the  Institution,  together  with  their  families. 

(3.)  He  shall  frequently  visit  the  several  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  shall 
notify  the  Principal,  for  the  information  of  the  Inspector,  of  any  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  whether  in  respect  to  drainage,  ventilation,  insufficiency  of  clothing  or 
l)edding,  tlie  quality  of  the  provisions,  or  any  other  defect  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
prejudice  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

(4.)  He  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  to  be  opened  for  that  purpose,  of  all  the 
pupils,  officers  and  others  whom  he  may  visit  in  the  Institution  in  his  professional  capa- 
city, giving  tlic  dates  of  such  visit,  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  ailment,  and  the  prescrip- 
tion made  by  him. 

(5.)  He  sliall  make,  annually  or  oftener  if  required,  a  report  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
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DUTIES   OF  BURSAl. 

18.  The  Bursar  shall  keep  an  inventory  of  all  the  furniture,  household  goods,  farm 
stock,  implements  and  chattels  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  additions  made  thereto,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  report  to  the  Inspector 
such  things  as  may  be  required,  and  shall  take  care  that  any  articles  of  whatever 
description,  in  his  charge,  when  worn  out  or  rendered  unfit  for  use,  are  returned  into 
store  and  duly  accounted  for. 

(2.)  He  shall  keep  exact  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  in  the  books  of  the 
Institution  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Inspector,  and  shall  prepare  monthly  state- 
ments of  such  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  all  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  shall  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  or  such  official  as  the  Treasurer  shall 
direct  for  settlement. 

(3.)  He  shall  see  that  the  farm,  garden  and  grounds  are  well  and  neatly  kept,  and 
shall  have  general  charge  of  the  same. 

(4.)  He  shall  see  that  the  buildings,  including  the  barns,  stables,  and  other  out- 
houses, as  well  as  the  fences,  are  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair:  He  shall  also  have  charge 
of  vehicles  and  farm  implements  and  stock,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the  live 
stock  is  properly  fed  and  taken  care  of. 

(5.)  He  shall  superintend  and  direct  the  employees  engaged  at  work  on  the  farm  or 
garden,  or  any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  and  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
and  advice  of  the  Inspector. 

(6.)  The  Bursar  shall  also  act  as  accountant  and  storekeeper,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Inspector,  shall  purchase  and  keep  all  the  stores  and  supplies  (other  than  books  and 
educational  appliances  and  apparatus,  which  shall  be  purchased  and  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Principal),  and  shall  issue  the  same  upon  requisition  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
scribed form. 

(7.)  In  addition  to  the  several  duties  specified  in  the  preceding  sections  the  Steward 
shall  at  all  times  perform  such  additional  services  as  the  Inspector  may  prescribe. 

DUTIES  OF  MATRON. 

19.  The  Matron  shall  have  charge  of  the  blind  girls  out  of  school  hours. 

(2.)  She  shall  see  that  the  girls  are  judiciously  secluded  from  the  society  of  the  male 
pupils  ;  that  they  are  mdustriously  employed  during  the  hours  appropriated  to  labour, 
that  they  may  make,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  garments  for  the  pupils  clothed  by  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  the  sewing  and  mending  for  the  Institution,  giving  them  such  In- 
struction and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

(3.)  She  shall  see  that  the  girls  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  shall  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and  clothing. 

(4.)  She  shall  see  that  the  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms  of  the  girls  are  kept  in  proper 
order. 

(5.)  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  meals,  she  shall  see  that  all  the  girls  proceed 
punctually  and  orderiyjto  the  dining  room,  and  shall  be  present  with  them,  and  have 
special  care  of  their  deportment  during  their  meals. 

(6.)  During  the  hours  of  work  she  shall  not  permit  any  person  to  be  in  the  rooms 
of  the  girls  without  permission  of  the  Principal. 

(7.)  She  shall  see  that  all  the  girls  retire  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  fires  and 
lights  in  their  apartment  are  made  secure  for  the  night. 

(8.)  She  shall  report  to  the  Principal  every  violation  of  the  rules  that  may  come 
under  her  observation,  giving  the  name  of  the  pupil  violating  the  rule,  and  the  time  when 
it  was  done. 

(9.)  She  shall  enter  in  a  book  the  articles  of  clothing  belonging  to  each  pupil,  and 
see  that  the  same  are  carefully  preserved  ;  she  shall  make  a  requisition  on  the  Bursar  in 
writing  for  all  articles  of  bedding,  linen,  napiery,  as  well  as  clothing  for  orphans,  and 
such  furnishings  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  carefully  preserve  all 
the  clothing  materials,  &c,  that  may  be  placed  in  her  care. 

(10.)  She  shall,  every  Monday  morning,  record  in  a  book  a  list  of  the  articles  sent  to 
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the  laundry  from  her  department,  ailtl  on  their  return  shall  compare  them  with  the  liit, 
and  report  to  the  Bursar  in  writing  each  Saturday  night  any  missing  article. 

(11.)  She  shall  keep  an  inventory  of  beds,  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  pillow- 
•a-ses,  towels,  and  all  other  articles  belonging  to  her  department,  and  for  which  she  will 
be  held  responsible. 

(12.)  Uutil  the  services  of  a  housekeeper  are  required,  the  Matron  shall  also  have 
the  oversight  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  shall  receive  from  the  Steward  upon 
requisition  all  the  provisions  to  be  prepared  for  meals,  and  she  shUl  see  that  such  provi- 
sions are  economically  used,  and  after  every  meal  carefully  put  away.  She  shall  hav« 
•harge  of  the  laundry,  and  see  that  the  articles  sent  in  are  properly  and  promptly  washed, 
and  that  the  kitchen  and  laundry  are  kept  in  order. 

(13.)  She  shall  at  all  times  consult  with  the  Principal  as  to  the  proper  performance 
•f  her  duties  specified  in  sub-sections  2  to  8  inclusive,  and  with  the  Bursar  respecting  the 
duties  specified  in  sub-sections  9  to  12  inclusive. 

TEACHERS. 

^0.  The  Teachers  shall  instruct  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  and 
perform  such  duties  as  he,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  may  require  of  them.  They 
shall  in  no  case  absent  themselves  from  their  duties  without  the  consent  of  the  Principal 
•r  Inspector. 

(2.)  They  shall  at  all  times  exercise  a  proper  supervision  of  the  pupils,  and  see  that 
they  violate  none  of  the  rules. 

(3.)  Their  treatment  of  the  pupils  shall  be  uniformly  gentle  and  kind.  No  teacher 
•r  subordinate  officer  shall  administer  corporal  punishment,  but  shall  report  extreme 
cases  of  disobedience  to  the  Principal. 

(4.)  Teachers  shall  note  any  absence  from  or  irregularity  in  their  classes,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  Principal. 

(5.)  The  senior  teacher  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal,  take  charge  of  th* 
educational  department,  and  fully  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Principal. 

J.  W.  Langmuir, 

Inspector, 

Office  Inspector,  Asylums,  Prisons,  &c., 
Ontario,  15th  April,  1872. 

Assented  to  by  His  Excellency,  30th  May,  1872. 

J.  G.  Scott, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council 

At  my  visit  in  May,  the  School  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  month,  but  owing 
U)  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building  its  general  management  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  Several  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  building 
werf  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Commissioner  of  Public  AVorks,  and 
orders  were  at  once  given  to  have  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions  made  to  remedy 
them. 

When  I  visited  the  Institution  again  in  September  a  very  marked  improvement  had 
taken  place.  The  entire  building  was  found  in  excellent  order,  with  thorough  cleanliness 
anrl  neatness  ]>revailing  in  every  department.  The  pupils'  dormitories  were  in  a  very 
orderly  state,  the  bedding  clean,  and  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  season. 

Tlie  kitchen  and  the  otlier  domestic  departments  did  not  give  evidence  of  being  well 
nianage<l  and  suggestions  for  improvement  were  made. 

There  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  33  pupils  in  residence,  viz.  20  boys  and  13  girls. 

The  examination  of  several  classes  in  reading,  geography,  mental  arithmetic  and 
other  lessons  was  very  satisfactory.  The  system  of  imparting  instruction  appeared  to  be 
very  efficient,  and  well  calculated  to  accomi)li.sh  the  objects  aimed  at.  Tlie  discii)line  of  the 
class  rooms,  and  the  general  order  tliat  prevailed  in  the  educational  departments  were  all 
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that  could  be  desired.  As  a  better  grading  of- the  pupils,  in  some  of  the  classes,  appeared  to  be 
desirable  the  Principal  was  instructed  to  open  a  third  class.  To  enable  this  to  be  done 
the  Bursar  was  authorised  to  place  desks  and  seats  and  otherwise  to  prepare  a  third  class 
room  in  the  buildings. 

Kow  that  the  work-shops  are  completed,  I  would  again  repeat  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  last  year's  report  that,  while  it  is  important  that  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  should  be 
established  and  organized  as  an  educational  establishment,  and  not  as  an  Asylum  for  adult 
blind  persons  or  an  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  still  there  are  a  class  of  blind 
people,  who  have  already  been  educated,  that  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of 
mechanical  instruction  in  its  work-shops,  and  in  carrying  out  which  no  violence  would  be 
done  to  the  educational  character  of  the  Institution,  but  which,  in  fact,  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  object  of  its  foundation.  The  lot  of  the  blind  is  naturally  one  of  the 
greatest  dependence,  and  in  the  training  of  blind  youths,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  vital 
importance  that  the  course  or  method  of  instruction  should  be  of  an  eminently  practical 
character,  not  only  that  the  evils  of  their  dependent  position  may  be  mitigated  as  much 
as  possible,  but  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  turn  such  instruction  as  is  given  to  them  in  the 
Institute  to  direct  benefit,  by  enabling  them  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves.  For  this 
reason  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  educated  blind  youths,  in  certain  cases,  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  Institution  for  periods  to  be  afterwards  determined,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  in  the  mechanical  department. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  from  the  Legislature  to  enable 
the  following  works  connected  with  this  Institution  to  be  proceeded  with  : — 

1st.  The  erection  of  three  houses  upon  the  Institution  grounds  for  such  of  the  officers 
and  employees  as  should  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  establishment. 

2nd.  Sheds  for  coal  and  wood,  and  for  waggons,  farm  implements,  <fec. 

3rd.  To  furnish  the  work-shops  with  the  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  trades  of  basket,  willow-ware  and  broommaking. 

4th.  To  complete  the  ornamentation,  planting  and^road-making  upon  the  Institution 
grounds. 

4th.  To  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  Institution  in  respect  of  educational  appli- 
ances and  apparatus,  additional  furniture  aud  furnishings,  and  for  papering,  painting  and 
graining  in  the  main  building  of  the  Institution. 

The  accounts  of  the  Institution  from  the  time  it  was  opened,  on  1st  May,  until  the 
end  of  the  official  year,  30th  September,  a  period  of  five  months,  are  herewith  appended^ 
showing  the  entire  expenditure  to  be  $7,522.52. 

The  receipts  for  the  board  of  pu])ils  for  the  same  period  amounts  to  $360.50  which, 
when  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure,  it  is  shown  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  Pro- 
vince for  maintaining  the  Institution  for  the  period  stated  was  $7,161.72. 

Estimate  of  amount  required  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  commencing  1st  January  and  ending  31st  December,  1873  :— 


Medicine  and  medical  comforts    *         $40  00 

Household  expenses : — 

Butcher's  meat   $1,400  00 

Butter  and  cheese   600  00 

Flour  ,   800  00 

Barley -meal,  &c    100  00 

Eggs   40  00 

Fruit   100  00 

Fish  and  fowls   100  00 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  &c   100  00 

Sugar  and  syrup     300  00 

Tea  and  coffee  m   300  00 

Groceries,  assorted    200  00 

Potatoes  and  vegetables   300  00 

 $4,340  oa 
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Bedding,  clothing  and  furnishing : — 

Beds  and  bedding   $400  00 

Clothing  and  shoes    200  00 

Furniture  and  furnishing   300  00 

Crockery  and  glass-ware   100  00 


Fibel,  gas,  and  oit : — 

Fuel   2,400  00 

Gas,  oil,  candles,  matches,  &c      .   60U  00 


—  $1,000  0^ 


Cleaning : — 

Brooms,  brushes,  blacking,  &c   50  00 

Soap  and  laundry   150  00 

Cleaning   100  00 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &c. : — 

Advertising,  printing  and  stationery    200  00 

Postage,  express,  &c   150  00 

Books  and  apparatus   250  00 


3,000  00 


300  00 


600  00 


Farm  and  stable  : — 

Feed  and  fodder    600  00 

Farm  implements,  drainage,  and  ornamentation   200  00 

Repairs  and  internal  ornameutation     200  00 

Amusements   100  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  officers,  &c   200  00 

Incidentals   300  CO 


1,600  00 


Salaries  and  Wages :  No.  of  officers 

and  employees. 

Principal                                              1    1,000  00 

Bursar                                                   1    800  00 

Physician                                               1    300  00 

Matron                                                  1    300  00 

Teachers                                                4    2,200  00 

Professor  of  music                                   1   900  00 

Engineer                                              1    600  00 

Fireman                                                 1    180  00 

Teamster  and  farm  hand                           2    600  00 

Messenger                                              1    144  00 

Gardener  1    400  00 

Cook                                                      1   144,  00 

Visitors  attendant                                     1    120  00 

Assistant  ditto                                        1    96  00 

Laundress  and  maids                              7    720  00 

  8,504  00 

  $19,384  00 

Expenditure  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  from  its  opening  on  1st  May, 
until  the  30th  September,  1872. 

Medecines  and  medical  comforts    $178  47 

Household  expenses: —  ^ 

Butchers  meat   $245  22 

Butter   72  30 

Flour  and  bread   106  39 
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Eggs    $12  75 

Fruit   15  74 

Fish   15  54 

Sugar  and  syrup    145  04 

Tea  and  coffee    249  87 

Groceries  assorted    67  75 

Potatoes  and  vegetables   34  58 


Bedding  and  clothing  : — 

Bedding     8  40 

Clothing   26  55 

Furniture  and  furnishing                                    ...  521  12 

Orockery  and  glassware  .    106  67 


Fuel^  gas  and  oil : — 

Fuel   207  36 

Gas  and  oil   59  80 


Farm  and  Stable  : — 

Feed  and  fodder   98  65 

Farm,  stable  and  stock   286  43 

Farm  implements   56  90 


Buildings  and  grounds  : — 

Ornamentation    94  68 

Incidentals   325  43 

Willow  plantation   24  75 

Travelling  expenses,  &c   436  10 

Salaries  and  wages   3,213  32 


$965  18 


662  74 


267  16 


Cleaning : — 

Laundry  and  cleaning   131  70 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &c. : — 

Stationery   265  31 

Books  and  apparati    437  01 

Postage  and  telegraph   78  69 


781  01 


441  98 


4,094  28 
$7,522  52 
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Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 


Haviriii  been  instructed  by  Government  to  examine  fully  into  the  method  of  grant- 
ing Legislative  aid  to  Hospitals  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  the  accompanying  report, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  18th  of  July,  embodies  the  result 
*of  my  examination  into  the  subject.  Certain  defects  and  anomalies  in  the  system  ;  as  well 
as  irregularities  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  some  of  the  establishments  in  receipt 
of  Government  aid  are  pointed  out,  as  having  come  under  my  observation  during  the  past 
five  years. 

Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  to  assist,  with  Provincial  funds,  certain 
benevolent  Institutions,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  what  class  of 
Institutions  are  entitled  to  aid,  and  to  what  extent,  and  upon  what  principle  such  aid  shall 
be  granted. 

I  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted,  that  the  best  means  of  determining  whether  a 
charitable  institution  is  entitled  to  aid,  is  by  an  examination  into  its  design  and  the 
character  of  the  work  it  is  endeavouring  to  accomplish.  If  the  objects  aimed  at  in  its 
establishment  and  maintenance  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  Province  at  large,  and  if 
its  aff'airs  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  the  objects,  it  may  very 
properly  be  assumed  that  such  an  Institution  has  a  good  claim  upon  the  Province  for 
aid. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  Institutions  aided  by  Provincial  funds  for  the  year,  1871, 
we  find  : 

1st.  That  there  were  ten  Hospitals,  or  Institutions  of  a  curative  character  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  or  bodily  ailment. 

2nd.  Two  Houses  of  Industry  or  what  may  more  properly  be  termed  Poor-houses  for 
the  lodgement  of  indigent  persons,  chiefly  adults,  and  for  dispensing  charity  in  a  syste- 
matic manner. 

3rd.  Eleven  Institutions  for  the  lodgement,  support  and  education  of  indigent  orphans 
and  neglected  and  abandoned  children. 

4th.  An  Institution  of  a  reformatory  character,  known  as  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  for  the 
sheltering  and  re-claiming  of  abandoned  women. 

The  24  Institutions  comprised  in  the  above  clauses,  situated  in  every  section  of  the 
Province,  received  from  the  Provincial  funds  the  sum  of  $40,260,  and  having  thus  ascer- 
tained what  are  their  various  objects,  it  only  remains  to  enquire  whether  a  proper  and 
equitable  distribution  of  Government  aid  was  made  to  each  class  of  Institution,  and  to 
each  individual  establishment  under  that  class. 

With  respect  to  the  Institutions  coming  under  the  first  heading,  viz.  :  Hospitals  and 
establishments  of  a  curative  character,  Government  aid  may  properly  be  given  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  for  the  relief  of  suff'ering  and  cure  of  disease,  and  secondly,  for  the  practical 
training  of  medical  students  through  observation  of  Hospital  practice,  and  in  the  delivery 
of  clinical  lectures  in  connection  therewith. 

The  fact  that  2,914  patients  were  received  and  treated  during  1871,  by  these  ten 
Institutions,  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  first  reason  advanced  in  favour  of  granting 
aid  to  Hospitals  is  well  sustained,  and  that  that  class  of  establishments  has  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  Province  for  assistance,  but  that  claim  is  rendered  still  stronger,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  tliree-fourths  of  the  persons  tlius  ti  eated,  if  not  in  indigent  circumstances,  were 
of  that  class  who  have  to  work  for  the  daily  bread  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
who,  if  Hospital  treatment  had  not  been  open  to  them,  when  overtaken  by  sickness  or 
accident,  might  have  been  permanently  withdrawn  frcm  the  working  and  wealth  producing 
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with  insufficient  clothing  for  the  winter  season,  and  as  a  consequence  of  these  causes  combined 
a  few  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  and  some  other  diseases  of  a  less  grave  character  were  the 
result. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic  exertions  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Palmer,  in  procuring 
stoves  and  a  supply  of  warm  clothing  to  meet  the  emergency  the  consequences  might  have 
been  of  a  serious  nature. 

By  the  addition  of  a  second  boiler  and  deepening  the  main  drain  a  short  distance  from 
the  building  these  defects  have  been  remedied,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  day  water-closets,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  both  of  which  require  to  be 
drained  to  the  main  sewer,  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  Institution  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  . 

The  number  of  pupils,  together  with  the  officers,  servants  and  their  families  which  the 
By-law  makes  it  my  duty  to  attend  were,  during  the  period  embraced  by  this  return  (one 
year  and  nine  months),  about  200.  Two  hundred  and  nine  cases  appear  to  have  come  under 
the  care  of  the  Medical  Officer,  deduct  from  that  C3  cases  which  were  merely  entered  on  the 
register  as  having  been  vaccinated,  leaves  146.  Even  this  number  would  seem  to  show  that 
a  large  number  had  been  ill.  This,  however  has  not  been  the  case.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  persons  and  cases  is  accounted  for  by  the  repeated  return  of  the  same 
individual  to  the  sick  list.  This  number,  large  as  it  would  appear,  does  not  include  all  that 
were  prescribed  for,  as  some  were  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  noted  on  the  register,  only 
those  cases  were  recorded  that  could  properly  be  placed  in  well  defined  classes  of  disease.  All 
the  sick  pupils  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  eruptive  disease)  have  been  treated  in 
the  dormitories.  This  has  been  found  to  be  both  inconvenient  and  undesirable,  as  it  not  only 
increased  the  labour  of  the  nurses,  but  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  proper  ventilation  of 
the, rooms  during  the  day.  It  will  not  be  continued  in  the  future.  Two  rooms  in  the  third 
story  have  been  set  apart  for  Hospitals,  one  for  the  girls,  and  the  other  for  the  boys,  and  all 
cases  of  sickness  in  the  future,  except  those  of  a  trifling  nature,  will  be  treated  therein. 

I  may  here  state  that  no  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  has  entered  the  Institution  since 
it  was  opened,  although  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Belleville  and  vicinity  during  that  time.  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber which  this  return  exhibits,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  bespeaks  the  very  reverse  of  unhealthiness.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure an  equal  number  of  individuals  taken  indiscriminately  from  any  population  who  evince 
such  unequivocal  marks  of  robust  health. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  food  of  the  pupils  is  of  a  sound  and  nutritious  description  and 
fully  equal  to  that  used  by  Canadian  families  in  easy  circumstances.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  report  without  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  favourable  statement  which  I  am  able 
to  make  regarding  the  health  of  the  pupils  (v/hen  we  consider  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
met)  is  mainly  due  to  wholesome  food,  the  attention  given  to  out-door  exercise  and 
amusement,  the  strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  firm,  steady  and  at  the  same  time  kindly 
discipline  under  which  the  government  of  the  Institution  is  administered  by  the  Principal.  Dr. 
Palmer,  and  the  other  officers  under  his  authority. 

VV.  Hope,  M.D., 

Physician,  Deaf  and  iJumh  institution^ 

Bellmlle,  Chti. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 
OF  THE 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Brantford,  October  1st,  1872. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Asj/lurns,  &g. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  term  which  commenced  May  1st,  and  ended  June  26th, 
1872;  also  for  the  month  of  September,  part  of  the  present  term,  which  will  continue  till 
July,  1873. 

Owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  building,  and  the  shortness  of  the  term,  there  were 
in  attendance  only  eleven  pupils — seven  boys  and  four  girls— during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  Of  this  number  three  were  admitted  as  orphans,  their  clothing  being  mostly  supplied 
by  friends  or  the  surviving  parent ,  six  were  paying  pupils  and  two  were  supported  by  Councils. 
These  Councils  have  not  yet  paid. 

During  the  month  of  September,  there  were  in  attendance  thirty-six  pupils,  whose  age, 
residence,  and  religious  persuasioQ  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


No. 

Age. 

P.  0.  Addres. 

County. 

Religious  Denomnation. 

1 

13 

Episcopalian 

2 

18 

Oakville  

3 

12 

(( 

4 

8 

Kini,'Ht(m  

6 

18 

Tonmto  

York  

(< 

6 

16 

Bradford  

7 

12 

Toronto  

<t 

8 

18 

Wellington  

Friends 

9 

15 

Epis'opalian 

Methodist 
it 

10 

15 

Jordan  

11 

13 

12 

13 

York  

Episcopalian 
Bible  Christian 

i;i 

15 

Mitchell  

Perth  

14 

14 

Trowbridge  

Methodist 

15 

16 

1  Episcopalian 
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No. 


16 

17 
18 
19 

20  ! 

21  i 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Age. 


8 
15 
13 
8 
9 
8 
24 
17 
17 
16 
13 
15 
11 
15 
13 
12 
9 
24 
9 
18 
14 


P.  O.  Address. 


County. 


KeligiouB  Denomination. 


Winchester  !  Glengarry . . 

Lyndoch   Norfolk  

Fergus  J  Wellington 

Normanton   |  Bruce  

Brantf ord   Brant  


Erin  

I  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Stratford   

London   

Brantf  ord  .... 

Teeswater  

Kingston  

Middleport  .. 

I  Clinton  

i  Sharon  


Mt.  Brydges  

Orphans'  Home. 

Kes^-ick  

Kaglan   


Wellington . 

Brant  

Perth   

Middlesex .  • 

Brant  

Bruce  

Froutenac... 
Wentworth 

Huron   

York  


Middlesex. 
Hamilton  . 

York  

Ontario  . . . . 


Presbyterian. 
Methodist 

Presbyterian. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Episcopalian. 
Presbyterian. 
Episcopalian. 


Lutheran. 

Presbyterian. 

Methodist. 

Episcopalian. 

Methodist. 

Davidite. 

Methodist. 

Episcopalian. 

Methodist. 


Out  of  this  total  of  thirty-six  pupils,  seventeen  are  supported  by  Councils,  seven  are 
orphans,  eleveji  are  paying  pupils,  and  07ie  is  admitted  free,  there  being  two  blind  in  the  same 
family.  But  of  the  seventeen  supported  by  Councils,  Jive  are  orphans,  making  in  all  twelve 
orphans ;  and  as  regards  the  eleven  paying  pupils,  the  parents  of  six  of  them  have  paid  only 
till  they  can  make  application  to  their  Councils.  Four  only — one  having  died — can  be 
reckoned  as  paying  pupils,  and  these  cannot  long  be  continued  in  the  institution,  owing  to 
the  indigency  of  their  parents. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  took  a 
tour  through  the  Province,  in  order  to  learn  how  many  pupils  might  be  expected  to  attend  the 
ensuing  session,  and  it  is  in  point  here  to  say  that  had  I  not  seen  the  parents  themselves,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  township  councillors,  not  above  one-half  the  number  now  present  would 
have  been  in  attendance.  Many  had  never  before  heard  of  the  Institution,  while  many  of 
those  who  had  heard  of  it  entirely  mistook  its  character,  from  its  being  dubbed  an  Asylum, 
a  name  inapplicable  to  an  educational  institution.  It  was  only  by  the  most  careful  and  per- 
sistent reasoning  that  the  mother  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  up  her  helpless  child,  even 
when  she  knew  it  to  be  for  its  ultimate  and  certain  good.  In  only  two  cases,  however,  were 
my  arguments  unavailing,  and  in  both  these  the  mothers  consented  and  countermanded 
as  often  as  the  great  Queen  in  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Essex,  ultimately  deciding  to  keep 
their  children  at  home.    Both  these  are  fast  falling  into  idiocy. 

The  eye  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  brain  converses  with  the  outer  world. 
The  brute  creation  if  blind,  and  being  incapable  of  contemplation,  would  possess  no  intellect, 
as  there  would  be  no  agent  to  stimulate  action  in  the  brain,  which  would,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, in  this  inactive  state,  become  atrophied  and  weak.  So  with  human  beings  that  are 
blind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  education  to  develope  thought  and  action  in  this  great  centre 
of  the  nervous  system.  With  the  blind  who  were  born  so,  or  who  became  so  in  infancy, 
idiocy  and  the  loss  of  health,  even  before  the  meridian  of  life,  are  almost  certain,  except 
among  those  classes  where  they  are  made  to  lead  an  active  life,  and  exchange  thought  con- 
stantly with  the  seeing.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  of  parents 
sending  their  children  to  be  educated,  which  is  their  only  salvation,  need  not  be  argued. 

Blindness  among  children,  if  we  except  those  who  were  born  so,  is  almost  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  poverty — ophthalmia,  scarlatina  and  small  pox — those  offspring  of  wretchedness — lay- 
ing hold  of  and  destroying  those  delicate  organs  which  are  incapable  of  enduring  exposure. 
Of  the  thirty-six  now  in  attendance,  no  less  than  fourteen  became  blind  from  inflammation, 
brought  on  by-  the  neglect  of  parents ;  six  were  accidental ;  seven  were  born  blind  ;  two  para- 
lysis ;  two  fever  ;  two  small-pox  ;  one  measles  ;  one  cataract.  The  number  of  those  in  the 
Province  who  were  born  blind  is  very  large,  the  proportion,  so  far  as  yet  learned,  being,  per- 
haps, greater  than  in  any  other  country. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  say  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  now  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth  is  quite  incredible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Berlin  prepared  a  table,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
Prussia  has  one  blind  person  in  every  1,400  inhabitants;  Belgium  and  France,  one  in  every 
1,300;  Norway,  one  in  every  GOO;  Sweden,  one  in  every  1,000;  Switzerland,' one  in  every 
1,600  ;  Great  Britain,  one  in  every  2,000;  Egypt,  one  in  every  100.  The  number  of  blind 
m  France  is  about  33,000  ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  25,000 ;  Russia,  52,000  ;  Germany 
40,000  ;  United  States,  20,000.  In  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  the  number  of  blind  males 
exceeds  the  females ;  in  Northern  Europe,  the  females  exceed  the  males. 

As  yet  the  number  of  blind  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  not  known,  but  reckonino- with 
the  same  ratio  as  the  State  of  New  York,  namely,  one  to  every  2,500,  and  taking  the  popula- 
tion at  a  million  and  a  half,  we  have  a  result  of  625.  But  as  we  are  not  so  subject  to  oph- 
thalmia as  our  southern  neighbours,  are  less  influenced  by  those  blighting  diseases  which 
are  common  to  large  cities,  and  enjoy  an  immigration  much  smaller  from  European  countries 
this  number  may  be  reduced  to  500,  and  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  blind  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  we  have  probably  one  hundred  who  are  eligible  to  be  educated  in  this  Institu- 
tion. Of  this  number  I  have  now  the  names  of  seventy,  thirty-six  of  whom,  as  aforesaid  are 
attending  this  session.  The  remaining  thirty-four  are  prohibited  mainly  from  the  inactivity 
of  councillors,  who  evince  no  disposition  to  secure  the  payment  of  board.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  travelling  exrenses  has  been  removed  by  the  great  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  who  permits  the  pupils  and  their 
guides  to  travel  free,  or  at  half-fare,  as  I  may  deem  proper.  All  persons  who  come  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Institution  are  passed  at  half-fare.  Half  fare  tickets  are  likewise 
g.ranted  to  the  pupils  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Northern  Railways.  To  all  these  noble  gen- 
tlemen, the  Directors  of  these  roads,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

But  in  addition  to  this  number  of  pupils,  there  is  a  large  class  of  healthy  blind  j^ersons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  who  are  very  anxious  to  learn  some  trade,  and 
whom,  it  appears  to  me,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  admit  as  soon  as  the  workshops  are  com- 
pleted that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  may  be  extended  to  this  unfortunate  and  dependent 
part  of  the  community.  All  of  these  mny  not,  indeed  could  not,  be  admitted  at  once,  but  as 
some  of  the  trades-  broom-making  for  example— can  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  we  can, 
m  a  lew  years  at  least,  benefit,  in  a  small  degree,  all  the  blind  of  this  age  in  the  Province 

In  order  to  learn  the  number  of  blind  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  Province  I  would  re- 
Hpectf  ully  suggest  that  the  assessors  of  every  municipality  be  supplied  with  our  forms  of  ap- 
plication, and  that  on  meeting  with  a  blind  person,  one  of  these  be  filled  out  and  returned  to 
this  institution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  greater  accuracy  will  prevail  than  that  observed  by 
the  councillors  wh.,  made  the  returns  two  years  ago,  by  which  T  was  repeatedly  misled,  the 
age  m  some  cases  being  seven,  and  often  ten  years  above  the  true  age  of  the  person  named. 

Literary  Department. 

This  department  is  very  similar  to  an  ordinary  school,  instruction  being  mostly  oral.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Tyrrell,  late  of  the  Institution 
or  the  Hhnd  at  Batavia,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind,  especially  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  for  which  special  books 
and  appliances  are  employed.  As  this  branch  of  our  apparatus  is  very  limited,  an  addition 
will  require  to  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  as  well  as  to  the  teachers'  library,  the  latter  to 
consist  mainly  of  books  of  reference,  together  with  historic  and  other  tales,  adapted  to  read- 
ing tjo  tlie  pupils  ,„  the  evening.  For  this  purpo.se  it  will  further  be  necessary  to  take  a  large 
□  umber  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  general 
news  and  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  a  complete  collection  of  philosophi- 
cal andefiemical  aj.paratus  models  of  machinery,  architectural  structures,  busts  of  distin- 
guished piMsons,  a  human  skeleton,  and  an  anatomi  al  figur;e  in  plaster  of  paris.  models  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fossils,  prepared  specimen,  of  fishes  and  birds,  sets  of  weights  and 
mea.sures,  a  pa,r  oi  sea  es  for  testing  arithmetical  t  ables,  a  set  of  apothecary's  phials,  geome- 
tr  calform.s  planes  and  sohds  and  blocks  for  ill  istrating  the  square  and  cube  roote;  foot, 
>ard  and  rod  me.-.sures,  with  the  sub-divisions  murked  in  relief,  to  cultivate  their  ability  to 

L  kit     rr'-  '^  ^^'^''^  unnecessary  for  seeing  children,  are 

nd.  pensable  in  teaching  the  blind,  who  know  nothing  of  form  except  when  brought  w  thin 
reach  of  their  tactual  sense.  ^ 
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The  regular  course  of  study  adopted  in  this  Institution  at  present  is     follows : — 
Spelling,  with  definitions. 
Reading  in  embossed  characters. 

Writing  in  ordinary  letters  with  grooved  card  and  pencil. 

Tangible  writing  in  the  N.  Y.  point  system. 

Geography,  descriptive  and  physical,  with  dissected  maps. 

Arithmetic,  mental  and  practical. 

English  Grammar,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

History,  English  and  eeneral. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Gymnastics —no  implements  as  yet  supplied. 

At  present  only  three  teachers  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  above— Mr.  T.  M.  Brown, 
Miss  Mary  D.  Tyrrell,  and  Miss  Mary  J].  Browne — the  latter  devoting  her  time  to  music 
till  a  musical  professor  be  employed.  When  that  event  transpires,  Miss  Browne  will  act  as 
literary  teacher,  but  will  still  retain  her  class  in  singing.  An  indispensable  feature  in  the 
said  musical  professor,  will  be  his  ability  to  teach  the  art  of  tuning,  since  it  is  intended  to 
make  this  an  important  item  in  our  vocabulary  of  instruction.  The  blind  make  even  better 
tuners  than  the  seeing,  and  command  higher  salaries  with  manufacturers  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. A  blind  pupil  of  the  Baltimore  Institution  earns  $800  annually,  tuning  pianos.  I 
refer  to  the  subject  thus  early  that  a  few  old  pianos  may  be  supplied  the  Institution  for 
tuning  purposes. 

It  had  been  to  me  a  subject  of  very  great  concern,  before  the  opening  of  the  Institution, 
what  style  of  printed  cheracter  should  be  introduced  ;  but  on  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  the  course  became  clear,  namely,  that  the  embossed  Roman  character  should 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  in  reading  books  for  the  blind.  I  have  also  mtroduced 
the  N.  Y.  point  system,  which  is  not  only  easily  read  by  the  blind,  but  they  can  also  write  it, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  line  system.  This  double  advantage  of  the  point  print  gives  it 
an  immense  precedence  over  all  others,  as  far  as  the  blind  themselves  are  concerned,  but  that 
it  will  ever  become  the  prevailing  type  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful ;  since  the  characters  are 
arbitrary,  and  the  seeing  community,  who  mainly  decide  the  question,  are  singularly  oblivi- 
ous to  what  they  do  not  at  a  glance  understand.  There  is  a  settled  conviction  with  nearly, 
if  not  all  the  Superintendents  in  the  Union,  that  the  Roman  letter  is  the  only  one  that  should 
be  employed  in  such  books,  and  accordingly  all  the  literature  of  the  country,  which  is  already 
quite  extensive,  and  is  annually  on  the  increase,  is  printed  in  that  character.  But  in  England 
and  on  the  European  Continent,  several  systems  are  in  vogue,  the  most  important  of  which, 
perhaps,  is  Moon's — the  system  introduced  by  Prof  Megann,  at  Hamilton.  This,  however, 
has  been  discountenanced  by  the  American  schools,  for  as  his  letters  are  but  modified  forms 
of  the  ordinary  letter  (yet  >uflB  jieatly  so  to  become  arbitrary),  and  though  much  larger,  can 
be  distinguished  no  more  eat  y  than  the  Roman  letter,  Mr.  Moon  has  not  been  do'  njed  justifi- 
able in  introducing  an  arbiti  .ry  character,  thus  separating  the  literature  of  the  bli  from  that 
of  the  seeing  without  ^  ivipc:  something  like  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  brevity  nd  tangi- 
bility. The  introduction,  therefore,  of  this  type  into  the  schools  of  this  country,  v;  uld  have 
completely  isolated  our  Inttitutijn  from  the  twenty-seven  others  on  the  continent,  and  our 
blind  youths  would  be  unbenoHtod  by  the  vast  number  of  publications  now  issued  by  the 
American  press,  including  a  ojonthly,  the  entire  Bible,  and  scores  of  other  works  which  are 
constantly  being  printed  wiih  the  best  and  most  recent  improvements;  whereas  the  Moon 
type  appears  in  some  half  a  d  zeu  books,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular  even 
in  Europe,  and  are  only  obtain  .ble  in  England, 

But  while  the  Koman  eubosi-ed  character  is  universally  acknowledged  in  the  American 
schools,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  use  of  small  and  capital  letters.  The  Boston  Institu- 
tion, the  oldest  on  the  Con  tin' nt  .  which  has  always  carried  on  an  extensive  printing  business, 
and  which  for  many  years  supplied  the  other  and  more  recent  Institutions,  has.  from  the  first, 
only  employed  the  small  or  lower  case  letter,  disclaiming  the  use  of  capitals.  This  is  now 
known  as  the  Boston  type.  But  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  a 
late  date,  introduced  the  capital,  thereby  making  the  print  the  same  as  in  ordinary  printed 
books  for  the  seeing.  This  is  now  kn«wn  as  the  Kneass,  or  combined  type.  We  have  in- 
troduced both  these,  the  former,  however,  only  from  necessity,  for  it  must  sooner  or  later 
give  place  to  the  combined  print.    This  point  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Convention  of  the 
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American  Educators  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Boston  six  weeks  ago,  and  although  the  vote  stood 
fifteen  to  fifteen,  it  was  pretty  apparent  that  the  older  Institutions  hold  to  the  Boston  charac- 
ter mainly  from  their  having  almost  exclusively  used  it. 

The  only  plea  the  advocates  of  the  Boston  letter  were  able  to  argue  before  the  Conven- 
tion was,  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  simpler  alphabet — the  pupil  requiring  to  learn  twenty- 
six  letters  instead  of  fifty-two.  This  position,  however,  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  should  not 
have  been  mooted  by  those  who  hold  it  as  a  maxim  that  the  mental  ability  of  the  blind  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  seeing,  and  that— to  use  the  words  of  its  chief  defender,  Dr.  Howe- 
"  The  blind  should  be  educated  simply  as  persons  who  cannot  see,  or  as  seeing  persons  in  th( 
d(wky  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  blind  children  acquire  the  alphabet,  and  learn  to  read, 
much  more  rapidly  than  seeino-  ones,  and,  therefore,  the  argument,  if  good  against  the  use  of 
capitals  in  books  lor  the  blind,  is  doubly  so  against  their  use  in  books  for  the  seeing.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  these  same  advocates  teach  the  capital  letter  in  their  schools  for  ordinary 
script  writing,  in  which,  of  course,  fifiy-lwo  letters  are  em^jloyed,  and  Mr.  Wait,  the  ingenious 
representative  from  New  York  City,  voted  against  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  Roman  text, 
simply  because  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  while  he  was  speaking  were  all  of  the  Boston 
letter — not  a  capital  among  them ! — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  possesses 
a  very  small  mouth.    He  has,  nevertheless,  invented  capitals  for  his  own  point-system. 

The  following  arguments,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  recapitulate  before  the  Convention, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  set  this  subject  at  rest: — 

1.  By  employing  capitals  the  blind  are  educated  to  consider  themselves  equal  in  mental 
ability  to  the  seeing,  thereby,  in  a  measure,  destroying  that  conviction  of  dependence  so  pre- 
valent in  this  afflicted  class.  These  people  take  a  pride  in  deporting  themj-elvcs  in  all  matters 
as  seeing  persons,  and  every  accommodation  in  their  behalf,  to  their  sensitive  natures,  appears 
a  recognition  of  inferiority  and  dependence. 

If  we  compare  the  two  alphabets,  the  small  and  the  capital,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
one-third,  c,  (\,  p,  s  v,  w,  x  and  y,  are  the  same,  dififering  only  in  size,  while  some  of  the  others, 
though  somewliat  diflferent,  can  easily  be  recognized. 

2.  There  are  many  words  that  should  commence  with  a  capital  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  same  word  written  with  a  small  letter.  The  words  God  and  Father  are  familiar  examples, 
which  the  blind  must,  of  course,  be  taught  to  express  either  with  a  small  or  capital  letter,  ac- 
cording as  they  wish  to  indicate  an  earthly  or  a  divine  being.  The  capital  is  also  necessary 
to  secure  the  idea  of  personification  when  the  word  is  to  be  parsed  as  a  proper  noun,  as  Co7i- 
fusion  heard  his  voice."—  (Milton.)  If  a  thorough  and  critical  education  is  an  advantage  to 
any  one,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  to  the  blind,  and  no  ataount  of  palliation  will  atone  for  these 
palpable  defix't.a.  Moreover,  if  their  literature  is  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  of 
which  newspapers  and  other  periodicah;  must  some  day  form  a  part,  the  greatest  confusion 
and  awkwardness  will  arise  from  the  suppression  of  these  letters. 

3.  (Capitals  are  indispensable  to  indicate  periods,  proper  names,  and  the  first  word  in 
every  line  of  poetry. 

4.  Those  who  can  rend  the  combined  can  also  read  the  Glasgow  print,  which  consists  en- 
entirely  of  capital  letters.  The  only  Dictionary  for  the  blind — an  abridgment  of  Worcester 
—  is  printed  in  this  type,  and  strange  to  add,  Mr.  Thapin,  the  venerable  Superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  who  got  up  this  book,  entirely  disclaims  the  advantages  of  the 
capital  letter,  though  he  himself,  and  not  Mr.  Kneass,  originated  the  combined  print !  It  is 
admitted  further,  that  those  pupils  who  can  read  the  combined  letter,  can  also  rend  the  Bos- 
ton, as  it  euibodies  the  same  alphabet,  thereby  securing  the  literature  of  both  types,  while,  of 
course,  those  who  only  learn  the  Boston  derive  no  advantage  from  the  varied  and  annually 
increasing  literature  ol'  the  combined  system. 

5  A  large  number  of  this  afflicted  class  became  blind  after  they  had  learned  to  read  in 
schools  for' the  seeing,  and  are  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  capital  letters. 

6.  Capitals  are  rcijuisitc  in  script  or  pencil  writing.  Even  those  Superintendents  who 
ignore  their  use,  without  an  excei)tion.  employ  them  in  their  schools,  as  well  as  admit  those 
publications  which  appear  in  the  Kneass  system. 

7.  Lastly,  bo'  ks  for  the  blind  with  capitals  elicit  the  interest  of  the  seeing.  As  the 
ignorant  parent,  to  whom  Euclid  and  Algebra  are  unfamiliar,  has  no  interest  in  his  son's 
learning  these  branches,  so  seeing  persons  hav(;  little  interest  in  assisting  persons  to  read  what 
is  not  satisfactory  lo  their  own  convictions  and  prejudices.    The  nearer  we  move  in  conformity 
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with  the  prejudices  of  onr  fellows,  the  more  likelj  are  we  to  receive  their  sympathies  and  aid. 
The  combined  system,  therefore,  is  much  more  liable  to  interest  those  in  authority,  and  lay  hold 
of  their  charity  to  support  these  Institutions  of  learning,  than  is  the  Boston  letter. 

The  editors  of  the  following  papers  have  kindly  supplied  us  us  with  news,  not  only  for 
our  own  edification,  but  for  the  interest  and  amusement  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening : — 

Toronto  Daily  Mail. 
St.  John.  N.  B.,  Daily  Telegraph. 
Montreal  Daily  TVitness. 
Kingston  Chronicle  and  Neirs. 
Ingcrsoll  News. 

Before  closing  my  report,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say  that,  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Government  to  visit  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
•md  New  York,  I  received  from  the  Trustees  and  Superintendents  of  these  Institutions  every 
consideration  and  kindness.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  13atavia,  and  William  Chapin,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  blind,  exerted 
themselves  in  the  most  anxious  and  arduous  manner  to  qualify  me  for  the  work  in  which  I 
am  now  engaged.  To  these  gentlemen,  to  Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Stone  Wiggins, 

Principal. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq. 

Inspector  of  PrisoTL^.  Asylums,  dr. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  the  short  period  the  Institution  has  been 
in  existence,  the  health  of  its  inmates  has  been  remarkably  good,  with  exceptions  to  be 
hereafter  not^d. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blind  are  naturally  more  delicate  in  health  than  the 
seeing,  their  infirmity  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  the  active  bodily  exercises  so  neces- 
sary to  muscular  development  and  sound  constitution  in  young  persons.  The  very  occur- 
rence of  blindness  often,  1  may  say  generally,  depends  upon  some  defect  or  vice  in  the  consti- 
tution, either  hereditary  or  acquired,  which  produces  inflammatory  or  other  changes  in  the 
eyes,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  vision.  To  counteract  these  adverse  influences  we  have  the  light 
and  airy  situation  of  the  Asylum  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  the  loose  and  porous  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  grounds,  together  with  the  isolation  of  the  buildings — 
conditions  which  should  combine  to  render  the  location  one  of  great  salubrity.  The  building, 
too,  is  large,  the  rooms  are  capacious  and  well  lighted,  the  halls  are  spacious,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  always  secured. 

As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended  the  food  of  the  pupils  has  been  provided  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  variety,  and  every  thing  necessary  has  been  done  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
Institution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  under  their  charge.  All  my  own 
efforts  to  either  preserve  or  improve  the  health  of  the  pupils  have  been  cheerfully  seconded 
by  the  excellent  and  very  intelligent  Matron,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  connec- 
ion.  the  unwearying  attentions  of  the  nurse  to  the  sick. 

During  the  few  weeks  the  Institution  was  in  operation,  after  the  formal  opening  in  May, 
there  were  only  a  few  cases  of  illness,  and  the  duties  of  the  physician  were  comparatively 
light.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  however,  a  typhoid  or  malignant  form  of 
dysentery,  which  became  epidemic  in  this  region  of  country,  and  which  reached  its  greatest 
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intensity  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Asylum  grounds,  also  made  its  appearance  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  one  of  the  pupils,  John  Walker,  fell  a  victim  to  its  virulence.  His  case  assumed 
a  grave  tvpe  from  the  beginning,  and  his  widowed  mother  and  sisters  being  summoned  from 
a  distance,  had  the  mournful  satisfiiction  of  ministering  to  him  throughout  his  illness.  All 
our  eflforts,  aided  by  the  kind  counsel  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  town,  could  not  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  his  disease  ran  a  rapid  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  Three 
children  of  the  engineer  at  the  lodge-gate  were  stricken  by  the  same  fatal  disease,  one  of 
whom,  under  the  care  of  another  practitioner,  died,  the  others,  attended  by  myself,  slowly 
recovered. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
water-closets,  which,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  drain-pipes,  have  failed  in  their  intended 
purpose.  The  closets  outside  the  building  have,  in  consequence,  been  brought  into  use,  but 
as  there  is  no  drainage  from  them,  they  may  at  any  time  become  the  fruitful  source  of  infection 
and  disease.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  all  excreraentitious  matter  should 
be  carried  off  by  a  drain-pipe,  which  may  be  continually  flushed  with  water.  I  would  alec 
recommend  that  the  room  used  as  a  dormitory  on  the  female  side,  and  unsupplied  with  any 
means  of  heating,  should  be  furnished  with  a  stove  to  render  it  comfortable. 

Kespe3tfully  submitted. 


William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

BRENTFORD. 


The  operations  of  this  Institution,  since  its  Opening  up  to  the  close  of  the  official 
year  endiui^  30th  September,  1873,  are  briefly  detailed  in  the  following  summary. 

The  Institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  May  Ist^  1872,  but  owing 
to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building,  and  the  short  period  that  would  elapse  before 
the  vacation  commenced,  only  eleven  pupils — seven  boys  and  four  girls — were  admitted. 

The  second  session  opened  on  the  4th  September,  1872,  and  closed  on  the  25th  June, 
1873,  during  which  period  54  pupils,  31  boys  and  23  girls,  were  admitted.  The  third 
.session  commenced  on  the  3rd  September,  1873,  from  which  time  up  to  the  close  of  the 
official  year  50  pupils  were  admitted  ;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  number 
of  pupils  in  residence  has  increased  to  59 — 35  boys  and  24  girls.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  that  have  been  in  attendance  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  until  the  30th 
September,  1873,  is  69. 

I  may  here  remark,  that,  although  by-laws  were  framed  by  me  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils,  in  conformity  with  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  defining  the  object  and  design  of  the  Institution,  and  although 
I  am  informed  by  the  Principal  that  the  parents  of  every  blind  youth  of  suitable  age 
throughout  tiie  Province,  within  his  knowledge,  has  been  advised  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of*  the  Act,  pupils  will  be  boarded  and  educated  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  ;  still  even  these  terms  of  admission  have  not  increased  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  the  Institution.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  Institution, 
founded  by  Government  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  to  provide  the  advantage  of 
education  for  the  blind,  and  admission  to  which  may  be  said  to  be  free,  is  not  more 
appreciated  by  the  parents  of  blind  youths.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  parents  of  the 
blind  are  generally  loath  to  part  with  their  blind  children,  especially  when  of  a  tender 
age,  even  lor  the  purposes  of  education.  Some  are  so  far  reluctant  that  they  cannot 
at  present  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  when  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  Institution  are  comprehended,  its  objects  explained,  and  its  workings  illus- 
trated sufficiently,  that  existing  prejudices  may  be  removed,  and  action  so  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  may  cease.  Were  it  not  for  this  feeling  of  reluctance,  there  are 
within  my  official  knowledge  over  fifty  youths  of  a  suitable  age,  in  addition  to  those  now 
in  residence,  who  should  now  be  under  instruction  in  this  Institution,  but  whose  parents 
neglect  or  refuse  to  ])art  with  them  for  educational  purposes  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  although  without  reliable  statistics  on  the  subject,  that  there  are  now  at  least  150 
blind  youths  under  21  years  of  age  resident  in  the  I'rovince.  Surely  it  i.^  the  duty  of 
friends  and  teachers,  both  religious  and  secular,  to  place  before  those  parents  the  obvious 
advantages  they  are  neglecting,  in  declining  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education  so  liber- 
ally provided,  and  which  in  the  end  must  prove  of  such  incalculable  benefit  to  their  child- 
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ren.  And  not  alone  do  these  advantages  extend  to  the  literary  department,  but  means  of 
future  support  are  insured  in  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  or  the  science  of  music,  and  habits 
of  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character  are  engendered,  while  by  their  association 
with  others  enduring  a  similar  affliction,  they  learn  patience  under  trial,  and  lose  that  self- 
consciousness  that  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  blind  who  have  led  solitary  lives. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Counties  from  whence  the  50  pupils  in  attendance  on 
the  30th  September  were  received,  viz.  : — 


Brant  

  6 

  26 

2 

2 

1 

  3 

  1 

  2 

  3 

1 

  2 

  2 

  1 

2 

  1 

York  

  7 

  3 

  1 

26 

50 

The  occupations,  nationalities  and  ipligions  of  the  parents  of  these  50  pupils  aiv 
given  as  follows: — 

Occupation. 

Farmers     22  Constable   1 

Labourers.    10  Cooper     1 

Hotel  keeper    1  Grocer    1 

Blacksmith   1  — 

(Orphan  children  4  —  Semi-orphans  9).  50 

Nationality. 

Canada   15  Ireland   9 

England.   17  Scotland   4 

Other  countries  -   — 

Total   50 

Religion. 

Church  of  England   15  Methodists   15 

Roman  Catholics    3  Quakers   2 

Presbyterians   8  Baptists   1 

Lutherans   2  Other  denominations   4 

50 

The  following  shows  under  what  circumstances  the  above  number  of  pupils  were 
received  : — 

I>oard  paid  by  parents   5 

Admitted  as  free  pupils  on  certificate  of  municipal  authorities  that 

parents  are  unable  to  ])ay  for  board   41 

Adniitt^Ml  as  or])hans,  boarded  and  <;lothed  by  Government   4 

50 

The  (igun-.-s  in  the  last  nummary  conclusively  prove,  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
♦tawes,  ])arent,s  of  blind  children  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  board  of 
their  children  while  being  educated  in  the  Institution,  and  that  while  it  is  shewn  that 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  paying 
puj)ils,  under  the  new  legulations  for  their  admission  ;  only  ten  percent,  are  on  the  paying 
list,  under  precisely  similar  regulations,  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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While  deploring  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  want  of  recognition  of  the 
objects  of  the  Institution  by  the  parents  of  blind  children,  eligible  by  age  for  admission  ; 
abundant  use  can  be  made  of  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  admission  of  a  few  of 
the  more  deserving  class,  who  are  over  age,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  a  trade. 
These  persons  should  be  dissociated  entirely  from  tlie  other  pupils,  having  their  dormi- 
tories in  the  upper  part  of  the  buihling,  and  spending  tlieir  whole  time  in  the  work  shops — 
being  in  fact,  trades-pupils.  Considering  the  great  success  that  has  attended  tlie  working 
of  the  shops,  and  tlie  surprisingly  rapid  progress  made  by  pupils  who  have  only  spent  a 
portion  of  their  time  there,  it  is' considered  that  one  session,  or  at  most  one  year,  would 
be  a  sufficient  time  for  such  trades-pupils  to  remain  in  the  Institution,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  willow-ware  making,  cane-seating,  or  such  other  industrial  occupation  as 
may  be  found  suitable  for  the  Blind.  To  this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  authority  be 
given  for  the  admission  of  not  more  than  twelve  trades-pupils  in  every  year,  provided  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Institution  is  not  filled  by  pupils  of  the  requisite  age.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment will  open  the  way  to  a  respectable  livelihood  for  many  who  are  now  totally  dependant 
upon  others  for  their  support,  and  will  not  tax  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  or  impede 
the  action  of  its  literary  department.  In  case  of  great  aptitude,  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
to  give  some  musical  instruction  to  these  pupils  ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impede  or 
interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  classes  for  the  regular  pupils. 

Inspection  Minutes. 

The  Institution  was  inspected  on  three  occasions  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  several 
visits  on  special  business.  On  all  occasions  the  various  departments  were  found  in  good 
condition,  with  cleanliness  and  order  prevailing  throughout.  The  large  rooms  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  building,  used  as  associated  dormitories,  are  in  some  respects  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  purpose,  the  height  of  the  ceilings,  and  excellent  natural  ventilation, 
enabling  thirty-five  beds  to  be  made  up  in  each  roam,  without  affecting  the  health  or  com- 
fort of  the  inmates.  But  in  the  occupation  of  one  room  hyt^  many  blind  youths,  without 
the  possibility  of  classificatioi^  exists  a  serious  objection  to  the  system.  In  this,  as  in  all 
communities,  one  or  two  vicious  or  immoral  lads  may  corrupt  the  whole  ;  and  the  Principal 
was  directed  to  guard  against  su<-h  a  contingency  with  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care, 
[t  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  preponderating  influence  is  in  favour  of  good,  rather  than 
evil,  and  that  the  better  instructed  pupils  would  be  prompt  to  repress,  or  report  to  the 
Principal,  any  evasion  of  discipline  or  demoralizing  tendencies. 

In  view  of  the  probable  increase  of  pupils  under  the  new  system  of  admission,  the 
Bursar  was  instructed  at  my  visit  in  May,  to  prepare  twenty-five  additional  beds,  thereby 
increasing  the  accommodation  to  seventy-five  beds  for  pupils.  The  necessary  bedding, 
blankets,  &c.,  were  ordered  at  the  same  time.  To  provide  dormitory  accommodation  for 
this  increased  number,  twelve  beds  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  east  garret  dormitories. 
This  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  beds  in  the  boys'  dormitory,  would  give  a  certain 
amount  of  classification,  that  will  prove  beneficial.  The  west  dining-room  was  also  fitted 
up  for  occupation  by  the  female  pupils,  so  that  separation  between  males  and  females  could 
be  made  at  meal  time,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  practised,  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  pup  h  in  residence.    These  arrangements  were  made  during  vacation. 

At  the  tune  of  my  first  visit  I  found  forty-nine  pupils  in  residence,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  were  males,  and  twenty  females.  The  total  number  of  admissions  during  the  session 
had  been  fifty,  of  whom  one  had  died,  two  had  been  sent  home,  being  mentally  defec- 
tive, and  one  had  been  removed  from  the  Institution.    Of  those  remaining,  there  were 

Supported  by  Municipalities   25 

"         Parents     10 

"         Government,  as  orphans   14 

Only  five  of  the  latter  class  were,  strictly  speaking,  orphans  ;  the  remainder  having 
one  parent  living.  But,  as  in  all  cases,  the  parent  was  in  indi2:ent  circumstances,  and  as  in 
three  cases  the  parent  had  deserted  them,  no  alteration  in  designation  was  made  that  ses- 
sion, but  the  Principal  was  instructed  in  the  future,  not  to  admit  to  the  Institution,  as 
orphans,  any  blind  youth  who  had  not  lost  both  parents,  and  thus  was  clearly  entitled  to 


benefit  by  the  by-laws ;  and  to  report  specially  on  any  case  that  presented  itself,  that  seemed 
worthy  to  be  made  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Since  the  jjassage  of  the  Act  awarding  free  board  and  instruction  to  the  children  of 
indigent  parents,  no  hardship  can  arise  from  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  in  respect 
to  admissions,  which  the  exigency  of  peculiar  cases  had  caused  to  be  somewhat  relaxed 
before.  All  that  parents,  municipalities,  or  friends,  now  require  to  do,  in  such  cases,  is 
to  see  that  the  pupil  is  ju-operly  clothed,  and  to  arrange  for  their  removal  during  vacation  ; 
which  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  at  their  hands.  In  future,  therefore,  none  but 
duly  certified  orpliaiis  \v\\\  be  pi-ovided  with  clothing  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

Educational  Hepartment. 

The  various  classes  were  visited  while  under  instruction,  and  some  of  the  pupils  in 
«'ach  class  examined.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state  that  this  examination  showed  the 
most  creditable  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  discipline,  both  mental  and  physical, 
that  must  have  been  attained  before  a  teacher  could  impart  orally,  and  the  pupils  receive 
and  retain,  the  varied  information  which  this  examination  showed  them  to  be  possessed 
of.  The  class  for  mental  arithmetic,  under  Mr.  Brown,  exhibited  a  degree  of  proficiency 
in  that  most  practical  iind  useful  branch,  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  school  in  the 
Province.  Tlie  advanced  reading  class  gave  evidences  of  most  marked  improvement. 
The  reading,  spelling,  and  definition  of  words,  was  most  creditable  :  and  the  correction  of 
b  id  grammar  by  the  pupils,  showed  great  thoroughness  in  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  classes  examined.  In  fact,  the  Educational  Department  of 
rhc  Institution,  in  all  its  branches,  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired  or  expected. 

Instruction  in  instrumental  music  was  given  to  sixteen  pupils,  some  of  whom 
evinced  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  this  class  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  anticipating  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  coming 
session,  a  female  teacher  was  engaged  who  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  music,  and  can  take 
charge  of  pupils  while  practisifig,  as  well  as  assist  in  the  literary  department.  A  set  of 
band  instruments  having  been  procured,  the  instructor  of  ^usic  reports  that  most  satis- 
factory progress  has  been  made,  and  that  no  class  of  seeing  pupils  under  his  instruction, 
had  achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

Domestic  Department. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  while,  upon  the  whole,  the  working  of  the  Institution 
luis  been  so  satisfactory,  that  there  should  exist  a  want  of  harmonious  action  between  the 
various  officers,  which  mars  the  well  being,  and  interferes  with  the  efficiency,  of  the 
Institution.  Proceeding,  without  doubt,  from  a  lack  of  judicious  administration,  there 
are  constantly  arising  petty  ills  and  grievances,  which  are  more  difficult  to  adjust  than 
graver  difficulties,  and  which  call  forth  ill  feelings,  and  create  scandals  that  are  most 
discredital)le.  Were  it  not  that  these  scandals  become  public  property,  reference  would 
be  to  attach  importance  that  they  would  not  otherwise  posses,  but  the  character  of  a 
public  institution  should  be  above  suspicion,  and  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  advert  to 
this  matt«  r,  so  vitally  aflfecting  the  domestic  management  and  discipline  of  the  establish 
ment,  with  a  view  to  setting  these  difficulties  at  once,  and  permanently,  at  rest. 

Work  Shops, 

A  suitable  person  for  an  instructor  in  willow  ware,  cane-seating  and  broom-making 
having  been  found,  the  shops  were  fitted  up  and  a  limited  stock  of  material  purchased,  and 
work  commenciMl  about  five  weeks  befoie  the  close  of  last  session.  In  that  short  space 
of  time,  liowevrr,  some  of  the  pupils  became  very  proficient,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  them 
earned  a  considerable  sum  at  caiie-seating  during  the  vacation.  Due,  doubtless,  to  the 
patience  and  economy  of  the  Trades  Instructor,  hh  well  as  to  the  great  natural  aptitude  of 
the  pupils,  there  was  not  a  single  unsaleable  piece  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  shop,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  willow  baskets  are  equal  in  all  respect  to  those  made  by  seeing  work 
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men.  During  the  vacation  one  pupil  was  allawed  to  remain  in  the  shop,  and  is  now  a 
competent  workman.  So  far,  in  the  present  session,  the  experiences  have  been  just  as 
good,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  workshop  will  soon  be  a  self-sustaining  institution. 
Orders  are  plentiful,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  numerous  and  large,  as  to  place  the  possibility  of 
filling  them  out  of  the  question  ;  while  the  local  trade  that  has  developed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  shop  bids  fair  to  usurp  all  its  manufactures.  Few  visitors,  if  any, 
o-o  away  from  the  institution  without  a  souvenir  in  willow  ware,  or  without  leaving  an 
order  for  fulfilment.  To  the  good  management  and  careful  training  of  the  Trades  In- 
structor much  of  this  success  is  due,  and  when  the  whole  time  of  the  trades-pupils  (before 
recommended)  is  given  in  the  shop,  he  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  exhibit  still  more  encou- 
raginoj  progress  than  at  present. 

The  dining  rooms  were  visited  at  meal  hours,  during  which  time  great  order  and 
decorum  was  maintained.    The  food  was  abundant  in  supply,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  domestic  departments  were  found  in  good  order,  and  working  with  regularity. 
The  kitchens  and  laundry,  and  offices  connected,  were  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition. 
The  grounds  and  outbuildings,  staBles,  &c.,  were  visited,  and  found  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
considering  the  comparative  newness  of  the  institution.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, before  the  grounds  can  be  put  into  proper  order,  and  the  Bursar  was  authorized  to 
incur  expenditure  to  a  small  amount  on  this  head.  At  my  last  visit  the  new  i)umping 
engine  and  hydrants,  with  new  connections  with  the  building,  barns,  and  work-shops,  had 
been  put  m.  J  he  fountain  had  been  set  up  and  connected,  and  large  reservoirs  built  as  a 
provision  against  fire,  and  capable  of  storing  three  days'  supply  for  all  uses  of  the  institu- 
tion, should  anything  hinder  the  working  of  the  spring.  These  works  had  been  laid  out 
and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scoble,  whose  report  is  appended. 

The  cottage  for  the  Bursar  w^as  also  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Bursar  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  present  willow  plantation  was  placed  in 
order  by  the  gardener,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trades  Instructor,  who  understands 
willow  growing.  He  was  also  directed  to  have  two  acres  of  land  prepared  for  an 
additional  plantation. 

Repairs  and  lterations. 

The  roofs  of  the  east  and  west  wings  have  been  improperly  laid,  and  will  never 
be  water-tight  until  entirely  removed,  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  galvanized 
iron  constantly  destroys  the  soldered  joints.  These  are  laid  flat  instead  of  being  turned 
over  triangular  ridges.  As  the  roofs  are  continually  leaking  in  a  fresh  place,  this  entails 
patching,  and  repairs  will  in  a  few  years  cost  much  more  than  new  roofs.  Already  the 
plaster  has  been  coming  down  in  the  class-rooms,  and  in  the  east  wing  dormitory. 

Appliances  are  also  required  in  the  Laundry,  and  drying  room  for  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  soft  water  tanks  outside  the  building  require  to  be  re-puddled  and  water 
limed. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  exit  to  the  sewage  pipe,  the  whole  sewage  from  the 
Institution,  has  for  the  past  year  been  filtering  into  the  soil.  In  the  sand  that  prevails 
in  that  vicinity,  this  may  not  prove  the  dangerous  matter  that  it  would  in  a  less  porous 
soil  ;  but  as  the  sewage  pipes  must  inevitably  become  choked  with  solid  matter,  and 
the  sewaije  backed  up  to  the  foundations  of  the  Institution,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
should  cholera  or  typhoid  fever  prevail,  the  results  would  be  most  disastrous.  It  is 
recommended  therefore,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  condition  of  the  sewer,  and  of  arranging  for  a  proper  disposal  of  the  sewage. 

Some  expenditure  on  ornamentation  and  road  making,  will  also  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  year. 


Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons,  &c.,  Ontario, 

Toronto,  November,  1873. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received 
through  you,  from  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  I  visited  and  reported 
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upon  the  various  works  and  repairs  necessary  at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Brantford,  on  the  26th  June  last,  and  bein(5  further  instructed,  I  proceeded  to 
iiarry  out  that  report,  as  follows,  viz., 

Water  Supply. 

Finding  the  water  supply,  though  sufficient  for  ordinary  daily  use,  inadequate  as  a 
}>rovision  against  fire,  a  large  reservoir  capable  of  storing  nearly  30,000  gallons,  was  built 
near  the  spring,  the  overflow  being  conducted  into  it.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 
^175-C0.  The  pumping  engine  being  worn  out,  and  almost  useless,  was  replaced  by  a 
No.  4  Cameron  Special  Pump,  placed  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  1  Jin.  main  supply  pipe 
to  the  tanks  in  the  building  was  replaced  by  a  2  inch  pipe.  Hydrants  were  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  building,  and  opposite  the  workshop,  so  that,  with  200  feet  of  hose,  any 
part  of  the  buildings  can  be  reached  if  a  fire  occurs.  A  reservoir  was  also  placed  under 
the  Fountain  for  fire  protection,  and  for  gardening  purposes.  The  total  cost  of  this 
work,  including  pumping  engine  and  connections,  has  been  $1,310-25. 

A  supply  cellar  for  coal  has  been  built  off  the  boiler  room,  at  a  cost  of  $100  ;  and 
an  additional  10  feet  is  being  built  upon  the  chimney,  to  improve  the  draft,  and  carry 
away  the  blacks,  which  are  disfiguring  the  building.  This  will  cost  $75.  These  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Watt,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Vour  obedient  Servant, 

Thos.  C.  Scoble,  C.E., 
J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector  in  charge  of  works. 

Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons,  d^c. 


Statement  of  Expenditure  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
at  Brantford,  from  the  1st  October,  1872,  to  30th  Sept.,  1873. 


Medical  Department . 

Medicines    $12  81 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   23  81 

  36  62 

Food: 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowl     1238  09 

Flour   597  64 

Butter   300  29 

General  groceries      870  52 

Fruit  and  vegetables     116  11 

  3122  66 

Heddinu  and  Clcthing  : 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   515  94 

Fuelf  Light  and  Cleaning  . 

Fuel   3016  03 

Gas  and  oil   825  19 

Lauudi  y  soap  and  cleaning   226  62 

  4067  84 

Miscellaneous  : 

Furniture  and  furnishing.    892  31 

Farm,  feed  and  UMor   1323  12 

Repairs  and  alterations   1425  37 


Carried  forward, 


$3640  80    $7743  06 
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■Brought  forward   $3640  80   $7743  05 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postage   556  19 

Books,  apparatus  andappliances    1018  59 

Unenumerated   348  38 

  5563  96 

Salaries  and  TFages  : 

Salaries  and  wages     7952  91 


$21259  92 


Estimate  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
at  Brantford,  for  the  year  commencing  1st  January  and  ending  31st  December,  1874. 

Medical  Department  : 

Medicine  and  medical  comforts  and  appliances   60  00 

Food: 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowl   1500  00 

Ylmr  ,   800  00 

Butter   400  00 

General  groceries     1200  00 

Fruit  and  vegetables   250  00 


  4150  00 

Bedding  and  Clothing  : 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   600  00 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  : 

Fuel   2500  00 

Gas  and  oil    800  00 

Laundry  and  cleaning   250  00 


Miscellaneous  : 

Furniture  and  furnishing    400  00 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder     800  00 

Repairs  and  alterations    ,   400  00 

Advertising,  printing  and  stationery  and  postage   500  00 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances    400  00 

Unenumerated   500  00 


Salaries  and  JV ages  : 

No.  of  Officers 
and  Employees. 

Principal  ..    1   $1000  00 

Physician   1    300  00 

Bursar   1    800  00 

Matron   1    300  00 

Teachers   5    3100  00 

Trade  Instructor    1    900  00 

Visitors' attendant   1   120  00 

Engineer   1    600  00 

Fireman     1   360  00 

Gardener   1   ...  288  00 


3550  00 


3000  00 


Carried  forward   $7768  00  $11350  00 

4 
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Brought  forward   $7769  00  $11360  00 

Teamster   1    240  00 

Choreman....   1   216  00 

Cook   1    \U  00 

Cook's  assistant   1    96  00 

Laundress     1   96  00 

Laundress'  assistant   1    96  00 

Nurse   1    120  00 

Housemaids   4   336  00 

Temporary  Assistance     100  00 

  9212  00 


• 


$20,572  00 
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tant,  to  make  it  more  efficient  in  the  future.  With  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  so  abundantly  blessed  our  Institution  in  the  past,  we  enter  upon  the  labours 
of  another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted 

W.  J.  Palmer, 

Principal. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belleville,  October  15th,  1873. 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belleville,  29th  September,  1873. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

bupedor  of  Asylums,  etc.,  etc. 

Sir, — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  report  favourably  regarding  the  health  of 
the  Institution  during  the  past  year. 

Of  the  154  pupils  who  applied  for  admission  all  were  admitted  except  one  who  was  found 
to  be  of  defective  intellect. 

The  number  who  came  under  my  professional  care  (besides  those  whose  complaints  were 
of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  entered  on  the  register)  were  109  ;  14  of  whom  were  for  vacci- 
nation ;  of  the  rest  a  large  proportion  were  cases  of  ephemeral  fever,  which  generally  termi- 
nated in  health  in  two  or  three  days. 

We  had  a  few  cases  of  acute  rheumatism ;  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  two  of  enteritis, 
and  a  number  of  cases  of  nearly  every  variety  of  sore  throat,  but  none  of  a  grave  character. 

It  will  be  seen  that  numerically  this  is  a  more  favourable  report  than  I  was  able  to 
make  last  year.  I  attribute  this  improvement  mainly  to  the  more  uniform  heating  of  the 
building  and  the  better  clothing  of  the  children. 

I  have  received  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Institution  in 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  I  mention  this  with  the  greater  pleasure  as  this  was  out- 
side of  their  regular  duties  ;  no  nurses  for  the  sick  having  been  provided  by  the  Government, 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  sick  pupils  could  not  have  received  better  care  or  more  sympathy 
had  they  been  in  their  own  homes  and  under  the  care  of  their  parents. 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  pupils,  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  last  report, 
that  it  is  fully  equal  to  that  used  by  Canadian  families  in  easy  circumstances. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  provision  being  made  for  the 
physical  training  of  the  pupils,  particularly  during  the  winter.  I  would  urgently  recommend 
that  a  building  be  erected  for  gymnastic  exercises,  as,  besides  the  advantage  derived  from 
physical  training,  it  would  conduce  much  towards  promoting  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  the  architect  that  the  alterations  which  I  suggested  in  my  last 
report  have  been  made,  or  are  now  in  progess,  as  they  will  materially  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Institution,  and  some  of  them  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  olfactories  of  its 
occupants. 

W.  Hope,  M.D., 
Physician,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instittition. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

BRENTFORD. 


REPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  AND  SURGEON. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  Asylums,  &c.  &c.,  for  Ontario,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  my  Report  of  this  Institution  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1873, 

During  the  past  term  fifty-four  pupils  in  all  have  been  in  attendance.  Of  these  sb:  are  a 
little  over  the  age  and  are  again  admitted  for  the  present  session.  The  names  of  the  pupils 
with  their  Post  Ofl&ce  address  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

This  large  number  of  pupils,  admitted  during  what  may  be  termed  the  first  session,  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  other  similar  institution,  even  in  those  States  which 
have  a  greater  population  than  Ontario,  and  in  which  the  education  of  the  blind  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  public  press.  To  secure  such  an  attendance  no  one  deemed 
it  possible — not  to  say  probable — when  the  Institution  was  first  opened ;  for  the  opinion 
seemed  general  th  it  there  were  not  a  score  of  blind  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
the  Province.  Indeed  at  that  time  the  object  of  the  Institution  scarcely  seemed  known  even 
in  the  Town  of  Brantford  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  term  asylum  misrepresented  and 
and  abused  us  that  not  unfrcquently  our  patients  instead  of  our  j^upHs  are  inquired  after  in 
sight  of  the  very  building  itself  Moreover,  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  aged 
and  infirm  blind  persons  soliciting  our  bounty  and  sunshine  on  their  declining  years.  How 
hard  it  is  for  the  public  to  unlearn  what  they  have  learned  amiss  ! 

And  we  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  in  this  respect.  Not  only  were 
we  honoured  by  tlie  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Howlaud, 
accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  but  we  have  on  several  other 
occasions  given  concerts  and  entertained  the  different  societies  and  conferences  that  have 
chanced  to  assemble  in  Brantford,  not  only  that  Christian  ministers,  who  have  assisted  us 
more  than  all  other  classes  in  searching  out  the  blind,  mii^ht  understand  the  nature  and  object 
of  our  work,  but  that  the  general  public  might  see  that  this  magnificent  pile  of  buildings 
erected  by  th^  national  bounty,  is  nothing  less  than  a  credit  to  the  country. 

During  the  summer  of  1872  1  travelled  over  a  good  part  of  the  Province,  everywhere 
making  known  the  object  of  niy  mission.  Often  discouraged  and  annoyed  at  the  reception 
with  which  I  was  greeted  by  some  mothers  who  seemed  to  imagine  me  a  sort  of  sharper  who 
only  needed  the  assistance  of  their  sightless  children  to  complete  my  fortune,  I  nevertheless 
persuaded  and  reasoned  with  as  mucii  affection  as  if  I  were  seeking  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Now,  when  these  very  parents  visit  us  and  see  our  magnificent  buildings,  the  ampleness  of  our 
rooms  and  tlie  comfort  that  surrounds  their  children  they  seem  amazed  at  a  truth  which  they 
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had  conceived  to  be  fiction  !  1  am  quite  convinced  that  unless  parents,  especially  those  who 
are  very  poor — and  they  are  mainly  so — are  visited  personally  by  some  one  who  knows  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  blind  in  the  Province  will  ever  exert 
themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  to  gain  admission.  During  the  past  year  more  than  sixty 
new  pupils  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  been  reported  to  me  by  their  friends,  and  not 
one  half  that  number  have  as  yet  come  forward.  This  will  appear  the  more  surprising  when 
I  say  that  on  an  average  I  have  written  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  letters  to  every  blind  per- 
son known  to  me,  giving  them  every  information  concerning  the  comforts  of  the  Institution, 
our  methods  of  instruction  and  the  liberal  changes  recently  made  by  the  Government.  But 
ail  this  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  unavailing,  owing  partly  to  the  indisposition  of  the  mother 
to  part  with  her  child,  and  partly  to  the  straightened  circumstances  of  the  parents,  who  find 
great  difficulty  as  regards  punctuality.  Several  pupils  who  were  present  last  session,  and  who 
are  very  anxious  to  return,  have  not  yet  done  so,  notwithstanding  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
pass  over  the  railway,  providing  they  enter  during  the  first  week  of  the  session.  The  cab  fare 
for  the  first  week  is  also  saved,  and  this  is  an  item  of  50  cents  each — as  the  Institution 
carriage  waits  on  all  the  trains  both  at  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  stations.  If, 
however,  a  pupil  be  over  a  week  making  his  appearance — except  in  case  of  sickness — or  if  he 
misconduct  himself  during  the  term,  he  is  not  allowed  a  free  pass.  For  the  last  offence  this 
punishment  has,  as  yet,  only  once  been  inflicted. 

The  number  of  blind  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  this  Province,  probably,  does  not 
exceed  150.  This  is  just  double  the  number  we  are  at  present  able  to  accommodate,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  our  dormitory  space,  the  original  plan  of  building  outside  dormitories  not 
having'  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  As  to  the  number  of  blind  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  I  am  in  a  position  only  to  approximate.  The  ratio  is  probably  1  to  every  3,000 
inhabitants,  that  is,  those  under  thirty  years  of  age.  This  will  apply  to  all  except  Montreal, 
Quebec  city,  and  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  ratio  may  reach  1  to  every 
2.000.  Quebec  has  not  less  than  300  blind  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  New  Brunswick,  100  ; 
Nova  Scotia,  125  ]  Prince  Edward  Island,  25. 

Literary  Department. 

This  department  differs  in  few  respects  from  an  ordinary  school,  the  instruction  being 
mostly  oral.  Our  books,  maps,  and  writing  appliances  of  course  differ  from  those  employed 
in  schools  for  the  seeing,  the  books  being  printed  in  the  embossed  roman  letter,  the  maps  dis- 
sected, and  the  writing  executed  with  the  grooved  card  and  pencil.  The  books  now  in  use, 
differ  very  materially  from  those  in  use  only  a  few  years  ago,  as  they  are  less  cumbersome, 
and  are  more  neatly  printed  and  bound,  besides  being  obtainable  at  a  much  more  reasonable 
rate.  This  improvement  is  due  to  the  benevolence  and  skill  of  S.  P.  Buggies,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton. Our  books  which  are  mainly  printed  from  his  new  press,  now  being  worked  by  the 
American  Printing  House,  Kentucky,  are  by  far  the  ]?est  and  neatest  yet  published.  Mr. 
Ruggles  was  once  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  and  to 
him  is  due  the  improved  class  of  books,  printed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Boston  type,  but 
these  having  undergone  little  or  no  improvement  since  Mr.  Buggies'  retirement  from  the 
work,  these  books  are  looked  upon  as  cumbersome  and  old-fashioned.  The  Boston  letter 
itself,  not  having  the  advantage  of  capitals,  is  slowly  but  surely  losing  its  place,  and  must 
sooner  or  later,  be  supplanted  by  the  combined  print. 

As  yet,  we  have  but  two  maps  in  our  school-room — a  planisphere  and  a  dissected  map  of 
Ontario,  both  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  W.  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  Institution.  We  are  at  present  much  in  need  of  dissected  maps  of  all  the 
Dominion  Provinces,  besides  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  Not  less 
than  $1,000  will  be  requisite  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  little  boys  who  can  pick  out 
the  counties  of  Ontario,  when  promiscuously  piled  together,  and  put  them  down  in  their  places 
in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes ! 

All  the  pupils,  with  three  exceptions,  have  learned  to  read  ;  thirty  have  learned  to  write, 
and  the  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  history  classes  are  scarcely  excelled  by  the  very 
best  public  schools  in  the  country.  Those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty,  and  have  de- 
voted their  time,  previously,  to  manual  labour,  find  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  the 
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cuticle  being  hard  and  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  art  of  writing,  however,  can  be  acquired 
by  all,  and  many  of  them  have  learned  to  write  well  in  three  or  four  months. 

As  yet  we  have  no  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  my  intention  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
drill,  if  not  indeed  our  ordinary  military  drill,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  boys' method  of  walk- 
ing; for  the  awkward  gait  of  blind  persons  is  a  frequent  cause  for  remark,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  expressed  commiseration  for  their  affliction,  nothing  is  to  them  a  greater  source  of  morti- 
fication, and  yet  for  the  first  year  the  constant  attention  of  the  officers  is  necessary  to  prevent 
their  ungainly  demeanour  from  advertising  to  everybody  that  they  are  blind. 

The  following  is  our  programme  of  study  : — 

Miss  Tyn-elVs  Classes  : 

Reading  Class  A. 
Reading    "  B. 
Writing  " 
Bead  Work. 
Reading  Class  C. 

Mr.  Bromi's  Classes: 

Arithmetic  Class  A. 
Arithmetic    "  B. 
Arithmetic    "  C. 
Physiology  " 
English  Grammar. 

Miss  Browne's  Classes  : 

Spelling  Class  A. 
Geography  "  A. 
Geography  "  B. 
History  " 
Spelling      "  C. 

By  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  each  teacher  has  all  the  grades  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  his  department,  and  is  therefore  directly  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  in  these 
branches.  This  division  is  also  advantageous  in  limiting  the  number  of  subjects  taught  by 
each,  so  that  the  teacher  may  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  secure  the  easiest  and  most 
thorough  method  of  instruction. 

The  bead- work  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  Miss  Tyrrell,  and  is  an  art  by  no 
means  unimportant;  for,  besides  cultivating  the  sensibility  of  touch,  the  pupils  are  able  to 
furnish  themselves  with  many  little  articles  of  personal  comfort  by  its  manufacture.  From 
the  work  sold  from  the  case,  one  girLis  credited  with  |11  70,  and  another  with  $9  95.  Dur- 
ing vacation  another  earned  $13,  besides  paying  for  the  beads. 

In  addition  to  our  daily  classes,  we  have  private  concerts  every  two  weeks,  consisting  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  readings,  recitations,  &c.  The  teachers  read  to  the  school  one 
hour  every  evening  interesting  subjects  from  books,  newspapers  and  monthlies,  that  the 
pupils  may  become  acquainted  with  the  general  questions  and  news  of  the  day.  We  have 
Sunday-.scliool  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  after  which,  if  the  weather  permit,  they  are  expected 
to  attend  the  religious  services  at  the  church  of  their  parents' choice.  The  Christian  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  in  Brantford,  excepting  the  Roman  Catholic—  and  they  have  been 
invited — hold  regular  services  here  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Music  Department. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Professor  B.  F,  Cheesbro,  late  of  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
assisted  by  Miss  8.  L.  A.  Baker.  Our  instrumental  class  now  numbers  nineteen — the  pianos 
and  organs  being  employed  uninterruptedly  from  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Tiie  first  wish  of  the  parent  is  that  his  child  may  learn  music,  evidently  believing  that 
the  blind  are  naturally  more  musically  inclined  than  the  seeing,  which  is  not  the  case.  They 
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like  it,  not  for  its  aflfording  them  employment,  but  amusement ;  for  melody  is  the  same  to 
both  classes.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  established  that  very  few 
blind  persons  can  hope  to  secure  a  livelihood  by  a  knowledge  of  music  alone.  I  very  much 
question  that  one  out  of  every  five  of  those  sent  out  from  Institutions,  as  teachers  on  the 
piano,  will  be  able  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood,  independent  of  charitable  assistance  ;  for 
however  skilful  the  blind  may  become,  they  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  seeing,  and  people  are 
always  disposed  to  choose  the  teacher  that  can  best  subserve  their  interests.  The  greater 
number  that  depend  on  music  for  a  livelihood,  are  employed  in  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
in  rural  districts,  where  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  paying  a  regular  musician,  nor  of  pro- 
viding a  more  expensive  instrument  than  a  melodeon.  For  this  reason  this  instrument  should 
perhaps  be  more  generally  patronized  in  institutions  of  this  kind  than  any  other,  and  certainly 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  furnished  by  parents  at  home  than  expensive  pianos.  All  along 
we  have  had  this  fact  in  view,  and  have  been  careful  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  an  ex- 
tensive variety  of  the  sacred  music  generally  in  use.  In  vocal  music  during  the  session, 
twelve  sacred  solos  and  choruses  have  been  learned  ;  sixteen  secular  solos  and  choruses,  and 
twenty-one  psalm  tunes  of  different  metres.  In  instrumental  music  sixteen  thousand  measures 
have  been  learned  and  learned  well  from  Richardson's  Instructor. 

As  to  the  violin  we  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  the  associations  into  which 
it  almost  invariably  involves  the  blind.  The  Professor  has  not  yet  given  any  instruction  in 
piano-tuning,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  we  have  not  been  furnished  with  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose.  We  have  two  or  three  young  men  who  can  easily  earn  a  livelihood  by 
this  art  alone. 


Work  Shop. 


The  trades  taught  in  our  shops  are  cane-seating  and  willow-ware.  At  the  former  we  have 
now  a  class  of  ten  girls,  who  are  making  rapid  progress.  By  cane-seating  alone  an  indus- 
trious blind  persons  can  earn  a  subsistence.  During  vacation  one  of  the  boys  earned  the  sum 
of  $15,  and  he  had  been  in  the  class  not  more  than  six  weeks.  There  is,  however,  in  this 
country  no  manual  art  that  promises  so  much  for  the  blind  as  that  of  willow-ware.  Out  of 
a  class  of  ten,  we  already  have  three  or  four  who  can  make  a  basket  throughout,  although 
the  trade  in  all  its  branches  cannot  be  acquired  in  less  than  three  or  four  years.  The  orders 
now  in  the  shop  for  willow  goods  cannot  be  filled  for  many  months  to  come.  Several  of  the 
boys  have  already  prevailed  on  their  friends  to  plant  them  a  small  patch  of  willow  slips,  that 
their  material  may  be  perfected  when  the  day  of  graduation  arrives.  I  feel  sure  that  our 
work  shops,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Truss,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  willow 
masters  in  the  country,  will  turn  out  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  who,  with  their 
•skill  and  industry,  will  not  only  be  able  to  assert  their  own  position  in  the  world,  but  will  re- 
flect credit  on  the  institution. 

Before  closing  my  Report,  I  beg  to  thank  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Great  Western, 
Grand  Trunk,  Northern  and  Nipissing  Railways,  for  their  great  liberality  and  kindness  to- 
wards the  pupils  and  their  friends ;  also  to  the  Editors  of  the  following  papers,  which  have 
been  regularly  sent  to  us  free  of  charge  : — 

Toronto  Daily  Mail.  Napanee  Standard. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Daily  Telegraph.  Kingston  Chronicle  and  News. 

Montreal  Daily  Witness.  Ingersoll  News. 

Canada  Christian  Advocate.  Ingersoll  Chronicle. 

Christian  Guardian.  Picton  Times. 

Church  Herald. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Stone  Wiggins, 

Principah 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  &c. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  deaths 
in  this  Institution,  although  there  has  been  proportionally  a  large  amount  of  sickness.  Upon 
examination  of  the  Physician's  Register,  I  find  it  more  resembles  a  hospital  case  book  than 
the  record  of  discjise  in  an  educational  establishment.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  these 
frequent  cases  of  illness,  the  most  apparent  cause  would  seem  to  ba  in  an  unequal  distribution 
of  heat  throughout  the  building  during  the  colder  months  of  winter,  the  thermometer  accord- 
ing to  my  observation  often  indicating  from  70  to  75  Fah,  in  the  halls  and  passages,  while  in 
the  dormitories  the  temperature  was  down  to  the  freezing  point.  The  effect  upon  the  pupils 
in  these  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  was  naturally  to  produce  inflammatory  diseases, 
severe  colds,  &c.  The  Institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  these  defects  in  its  warming  ap- 
pliances will  doubtless  be  overcome  in  the  future.  Unfortunately  the  storm  windows  were 
removed  about  the  middle  of  March,  one  month  too  soon,  and  the  consequence  was  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  sick  list.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  four  or  five 
of  which  took  the  form  of  ague,  but  they  all  yielded  readily  to  anti -periodic  remedies,  t  am 
happy  to  report  that  these  subjects  of  ague  had  contracted  the  disease  before  coming  to  the  In- 
stitution, and  that  in  every  instance  the  miasmatic  poison  had  been  received  elsewhere.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  there  is  nothing  like  malaria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buildings  :  indeed  the 
natural  elevation  of  the  site,  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  absence  of  stagnant  water 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  should  preclude  such  a  possibility. 

A  thorough  system  of  drainage  is  now  the  thing  most  needed  in  order  to  place  the  whole 
establishment  under  the  most  favourable  sanatory  condition.  In  a  conversation  with  the  As- 
sistant Inspector,  whose  ideas  about  sewerage  and  the  proper  disposition  of  sewage  are  of  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  kind,  I  received  a  promise  thdt  such  drainage  should  be  carried 
out  at  an  early  day,  before  the  soil  becomes  saturated  by  excreta,  the  effluvia  from  which 
would  render  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  or  kindred  disease,  extremely  probable.  During 
the  year  a  work  shop  has  been  erected  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  basket  making,  &c.  At 
my  first  visit  of  inspection  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  basement,  which  extends  some 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  set  apart  as  the  working-room  proper.  All  base- 
ments are  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned.  A  law  has  been  passed  in 
New  York  making  the  occupation  of  basements  as  places  of  residence,  illegal,  and  the  law  has 
very  properly  been  carried  out  by  force.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned,  the  hygiene  of  the 
Institution  is  excellent.  The  water  is  pure  and  plentiful,  and  food  in  sufficient  variety  and 
abundance  is  provided.  The  use  of  the  wash-rooms  and  baths  being  a  part  of  the  discipline, 
cleanliness  of  person  is  insured.  The  department  of  health,  however,  might  be  improved  by 
increased  provision  for  gymnar>tic  exercises,  inasmuch  as  the  means  for  taking  bodily  exercise 
by  the  blind,  as  a  class,  are  necessarily  limited,  from  the  nature  of  their  infirmity. 

In  conclusion,  T  have  to  thank  the  Principal  for  his  cordial  co-operation  in  all  my  efforts 
to  prr  ^orve  the  health  of  those  placed  under  his  care. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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Salaries  and  JVaqes  : 


Principul... 

Phvsi.  ian  

Bookkeeper  and  Steward 

Matron  

Teachers   

Visitors'  attendant  

Housekeeper  

Enirineer  

Fireman  

Farmer  

Farm  hand  

Gardener  

Baker  and  Cook  

Xight  Watchman  

Carpenter  and  Assistant.. 
Shoemaker  


Brought  forward 


SI 8.275  00 


No.  of  Otficei-s 

and  Employees 


Messensrer  

Cook    

Maids   9 

Gatekeeper   1 

Extra  assistance 


?1800 
500 
800 
300 
5500 
180 
200 
600 
228 
480 
192 
240 
150 
240 
G50 
500 

84 
120 
828 

72 
200 


00 

00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


14,164  00 


832,439  00 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIiND, 


BRA-ISTTFOIID. 


On  the  30th  September,  1873,  the  close  of  the  last  official  year,  there  were  50  pupils 
under  instruction  in  this  Institution,  and  on  this  year  at  the  same  period,  there  were  101,  or 
an  increase  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve  months. 

This  satisfactory  result  nas  been  accomplished,  first,  by  the  aval  lance  of  every  means  to 
discover  the  name  and  residence  of  every  blind  person  in  the  Province  under  21  years  of  age  ; 
secondly,  by  sending  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  blind  persons  a  circular  letter  setting 
forth  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  residence  and  instruction  in  this  Institution  ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  personal  visit  of  an  officer  of  the  Institution  to  the  portions  of  the 
Province  where  the  most  of  these  blind  youths  resided.  These  steps  were,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, taken  by  the  new  Principal,  Mr.  Hunter,  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  for  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  he  is 
entitled  to  great  credit. 

Instructions  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  given  to  the  late  Principal,  when  the  amended 
By-laws,  which  rendered  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  substantially  free  to  all,  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  on  the  15th  May,  1873.  But,  as  my 
Report  of  last  year  showed,  the  instructions  then  given  were  comparatively  barren  of  result. 
The  failure  was  attributed  to  the  non-appreciation  of  the  Institution  by  the  very  persons  i' 
was  intended  to  benefit ;  to  the  indisposition  of  mothers  to  part  with  their  blind  children  ;  to 
the  straightened  circumstances  of  the  parents  generally,  and  ^'arious  other  causes.  As  far  as 
I  know,  these  difficulties,  real  or  fancied,  exist  to  the  same  extent  now  as  then,  but,  that 
they  have  been  overcome,  in  a  great  measure,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  50  to 
102  clearly  .shows.  And  now  that  parents  are  able  to  see  for  themselves  the  great  advanta- 
ges that  are  to  be  derived  from  sending  their  blind  children  to  the  Institution.  I  apprehend 
that  the  indi.^;position  of  mothers  will  vanish,  as  will  also  the  plea  of  straightened  circum- 
stances, particularly  when  there  is  nothing  to  pay,  as  has  been  the  case  since  May,  1873. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  history  of  this  Session's  operations  is  the  commend- 
able promptness  with  which  pupils  have  been  sent  forward  at  the  commeneement  of  the  term, 
in.stead  of  straggling  in,  at  all  times  during  the  Session,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  That, 
this  will  result  most  advantageously  in  the  early  organization  of  the  classes,  so  that  they 
may  settle  down  at  once  to  steady  work,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Altogether,  in  this,  the  fourth  Session  of  the  Institution,  it  is  most  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging to  have  its  future  brightened  and  made  more  sure  by  such  a  satisfactory  and 
marked  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Institution  since  its  opening 
on  the  Ist  May,  1872,  up  to  the  30th  September,  1874,  is  131. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  counties  and  cities  from  which  these  pupils  were  admitted, 
with  a  column  giving  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  found  by  the  census  enumerators  of 
1871,  under  21  years  of  age  in  the  same  places  :  — 


Name  of  c  iunty  or  city. 


Essex  

Kent    

Lambton  

Elgin  ,  

Middlesex  

Norfolk   

Oxford   

Brant   - 

Haldimand  

Welland  

Lincoln  

"Wentworth    

Huron   

Bruce  

Perth  

AYaterloo  .   

"Wellington  

Grey    

Halton     . 

Peel   

Simcoe   

York   ■  

Ontario   

Northumberland  &  Durham   

Victoria    

Peterborough    

Prince  Edward   

Hastings   

Lennox  &  Addington   

Leeds  &  C4renville   

Stormont,  Dundas  &  Glengarry.. 

Frontenac   

Prescott  &  Russell   

Carleton  

Lanark   

Renfrew  

Nipissing     

Algoma.  Parry  Sound   

City  of  London    

Hamilton  

Toronto  

Kingston   

Ottawa  

Unknown   


Number  of  blind  persons 
received  for  such  county 
or  city  into  the  Institu- 
tion. 

1   

2    .. 

1   

1   

0   

4   

2   

5   


Number  of  blind 
persons  under  21  years 
of  age  as  returned  by 
the  census  enumerators. 
1 
5 
5 


1 
7 
3 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
6 
5 
4 
4 
2 
8 
2 
5 
2 
7 
2 
2 
7 
2 
3 
4 
11 
3 
7 
7 
2 
4 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


121  163 
An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  enumeration  of  the  blind  must 

have  been  very  loosely  taken,  or  that  great  changes  must  have  occured  in  three  years.  From 

information  obtained  by  the  Principal,  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  Province  under 

21  years  of  apre  cannot  be  less  than  200. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  Institution  during  its  first  session  was  7  ? 

during  the  second  54 ;  during  the  third  82,  and  up  to  the  30th  of  September  of  the  present 
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session,  the  fourth — 101  have  entered,  with  a  probability  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
120  during  the  session.    The  101  pupils  who  were  admitted  this  term  comprised  63  males 
and  38  females,  and  were  awarded  admission  on  the  following  terms,  viz : — 
As  free  pupils  upon  the  certificate  of  the  municipalities  that  the  parents  were  unable  to  pay 

for  board  .'  77 

As  orphans  who  are  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  by  the  Province   14 

As  paying  pupils     10 

101 

The  Institution  was  inspected  four  times  during  the  year,  besides  other  visits  made  to  it 
on  business  matters. 

My  first  statutory  inspection  extended  over  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  February,  on  which 
occasion  the  various  portions  of  the  building  used  for  educational  and  domestic  purposes  were 
found  in  a  very  orderly,  clean  and  well-kept  state.  The  beds  and  bedding  in  the  dormitories 
were  clean  and  comfortable. 

There  were  in  residence  69  pupils,  viz.,  41  boys  and  28  girls,  of  which  number  57  had 
been  admitted  as  free  pupils,  eight  as  paying  pupils  in  respect  of  board,  and  four  as  orphans. 
The  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  satisfactory,  and  no  complaints  of  any  consequence  were 
received  from  them.  The  meals  were  attended,  and  the  food  found  to  be  wholesome  and  suf- 
ficient. 

At  this  visit  to  the  Institution,  as  on  former  occasions,  I  had  to  settle  quarrels  and  re- 
concile diflSculties  that  had  arisen  between  the  officers.  To  that  end  I  held  an  examination 
into  certain  charges  preferred  by  the  Principal  against  the  trades  instructor,  the  result  of 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Honourable  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

As  certain  alterations  and  repairs  had  been  effected,  involving  considerable  expense,  with- 
out authority,  the  Principal  and  Bursar  were  instructed  that  before  such  work  was  under- 
taken, the  consent  of  the  Inspector  must  be  received. 

On  the  13th  May,  in  conformity  with  instructions  received  from  the  Honourable  the 
Treasurer,  I  visited  the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  installing  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter  in  the 
position  of  Principal,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wiggins  resigned. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  instructors  connected  with  the  Institution  was 
convened,  when  the  duties  of  each,  and  the  relations  they  were  to  sustain  one  to  another, 
were  fully  defined,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  irregularities  and  defects  which  had 
hitherto  existed  in  the  administration  of  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

At  my  inspection  of  the  Institution  in  September,  the  following  minute  was  recorded  : — 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Brantford,  9th  September,  1874. 

The  quarterly  inspection  of  this  Institution  commenced  yesterday,  when,  accompanied 
by  the  Principal,  every  room  in  the  House  was  visited  and  examined. 

The  change  effected  by  placing  the  male  pupils  in  the  west  dormitory,  and  the  females 
in  the  east,  has  proved  very  advantageous,  not  only  in  thus  having  the  boys  on  the  same  side 
as  the  workshops  are  placed,  and  in  close  proximity  to  them,  but  also  in  obtaining  a  more 
thorough  separation  of  the  sexes,  which,  under  the  old  arrangement,  could  not  be  obtained  to 
the  extent  now  existing.  Should  the  buildings  be  extended,  as  they  must  be  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  it  will  be  in  order  to  provide  increased  dormitory  accommodation  for  males,  and  to 
tlie  east  also,  so  that  the  change  referred  to  was  desirable  in  reference  to  the  future. 

The  placing  of  gas-jets  in  the  dormitories  has  been  effected,  and  has  proved  convenient 
and  useful. 

The  dormitories  themselves  were  found  to  be  well  and  neatly  kept,  and  most  orderly  in 
appearance.  The  bedding  was  clean,  tidy  and  comfortable  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  pil- 
lows, sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

The  placing  of  gas-jets  and  steam  coils  in  the  upper  hall,  to  heat  and  light  the  dormito- 
ries in  the  upper  story,  will  be  completed  in  a  few  days.  The  work  has  all  been  done  by  the 
Institution  engineer,  thus  effecting  a  very  considerable  saving. 

There  arc  at  present  forty-six  beds  occupied  in  the  large  dormitory,  which  exhausts  the 
superficial  area  of  the  floor  ;  although  the  cubic  space  for  each  puple  is  ample,  being  consi- 
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(lerably  over  a  thousand  feet  to  each.  The  four  small  dormitories,  upstairs,  will  give  accom- 
Diodation  to  twenty  more  pupils.  Should  a  greater  number  than  that  apply  for  admission,  the 
I'rincipal  wiU  report  to  the  undersigned  upon  the  desirability  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  upper 
flat  for  male  pupils,  which  would  give  space  for  twenty  additional  boys,  or  eighty-six  in  all. 

The  experience  of  the  past  in  the  history  of  this  Institution,  in  respect  to  admissions, 
-'■ems  to  prove  that  there  are  about  a  third  more  males  than  females  \Tho  are  blind  ;  and  if 
rliis  ratio  holds  good  in  the  future,  the  large  female  dormitory  will  be  sufficient  for  the  females, 
at  any  rate  for  this  session. 

Should,  however,  the  whole  of  the  upper  flat  be  taken  for  males,  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  female  servants,  and  that  might  be  done  by  screening  ofi"  a  portion  of  the  large 
female  dormitory  ;  and  by  placing  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  so  that  the  most  complete 
t^eparation  of  the  sexes  may  be  eff"ected.  There  are  in  residence  to-day  eighty-nine  pupils,  of 
which  number  fifty-five  are  males  and  thirty-four  females.  These  pupils  were  received  from 
the  followin«:  counties  : — 


Vv^aterloo   4 

Essex    1 

Wentworth      5 

Lincoln     

Brant   

Norfolk   

Middlesex    

Grey  

Huron    5 

Leeds     1 

Dundas    4 

York    5 

Halton    2 

Ontario    4 

P.  Edward    2 

Simcoe       2 

Durham   ,  2 

Victoria    2 


Peterborough    2 

Northumberland      3 

Lennox      1 

Hastings   1 

Wellington     6 

Perth   3 

Stormont    1 

Kent   2 

Elgin    1 

Bruce    2 

Oxford    2 

Hamilton  City    2 

Kingston    "   3 

London      "   2 

Ottawa      "    1 

Toronto     "    4 

Unknown   1 

Total    89 


Nine  of  the  pupils  on  the  roll  are  on  the  paying  list.  All  the  rest  are  non-paying  pupils 
in  respect  of  board.  In  some  instances  the  certificate  of  indigency  is  not  received.  The 
Principal  will  see  that  these  are  obtained  in  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the  By-laws. 

There  are  in  residence  the  following  male  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  viz  : — 

Henry  Ballard,  George  Baker,  Michael  McCarthy,  Wm.  Tredwell,  Joseph  Hixon,  H. 
Petrie,  F.  Gallagher,  Hiram  Getly,  Edward  Boyle,  Cook  Teets,  Edward  Clarke,  Geo.  Shaw, 
John  McDonald.  The  first  six  of  these  pupils  were  admitted  before  this  session  ;  the  next 
four  had  been  recommended  previous  to  this  session,  but  admission  had  not  then  been  awarded  ; 
the  last  named  three  applied  and  were  admitted  this  session.  With  the  exception  of  Michael 
McCarthy  and  Cook  Teets,  the  former  apparently  mentally  weak,  and  the  latter  much  beyond 
the  proper  age,  all  these  over-age  persons  appear  to  be  proper  subjects  for  the  Institution,  either 
in  its  literary  or  industrial  departments.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
they  can  only  remain  from  session  to  session,  and  that  should  under-age  pupils  present  them- 
selves, room  must  be  made,  even  if  removal  of  over-age  pupils  should  become  necessary. 

In  future  no  over-age  pupil  shall  be  admitted  except  upon  the  conditions  named  in  36 
Vic,  cap.  32,  section  3. 

Of  the  89  pupils  now  in  the  establishment,  seven  were  admitted  at  the  opening  session  of  » 
the  Institution,  and  have  been  since  continuously  in  the  School,  thirty  were  admitted  the 
second  session,  twenty-five  the  third,  and  twenty-five  have  not  at  any  previous  time  been 
under  instruction  in  the  Institution. 

I  was  present  at  several  of  the  meals,  on  which  occasions  excellent  order  was  observed, 
with  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  manner  of  serving  the  food,  which  on  all  occasions 
was  abundant  in  supply,  and  of  good  quality. 
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I  also  passed  into  the  male  dormitory  when  the  pupils  had  retired  to  rest,  at  which  time, 
as  well  as  when  it  was  vacated  in  the  morning,  the  air  was  in  a  very  fair  state  of  purity. 

While  the  plumbing  work  is  progressing,  on  the  roof  a  thorough  examination  must  be 
made  by  the  Engineer  every  night,  in  order  to  guard  against  fire. 

This  Institution  has  now  attained  to  such  n  size  as  would  seem  to  call  for  a  special 
night-guard  for  watch  duty,  which  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  Educational  Departments.both  literary  and  industrial,  give  evidence  of  thor. .ughness, 
efficiency  and  good  discipline.  In  the  literary,  many  improvements,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
introduced ;  the  writing  classes  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  now  number,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  y\v.  Brown  and  Miss  Tyrrell,  41  pupils.  The  introduction  of  point  print,  in  whichl 
twenty  pupils  receive  instruction,  also  indicates  the  progressive  character  of  the  educationa- 
department.  The  English  Literature  Class,  taught  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  also  a  new  and  importr 
ant  feature  in  the  literary  department.  In  these  classes,  and  others  that  I  visited,  while  undee 
instruction,  satisfactory  proficiency  was  apparent  generally  in  the  pupils,  and  efl&ciency  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  system,  now  introduced,  of  not  confining  technical  instruction  in  certain  branches 
to  a  particular  teacher,  but  dividing  among  all.  is  a  most  commendable  one. 

The  Band  pupils  now  number  seventeen,  who  practice  three-quarters  of  an  liour  every 
day.  The  instructor  expresses  satisfaction  with  the  progress  being  made,  as  well  as  in  the 
music  clas.ses  generally. 

In  the  Industrial  department  I  found  twenty  pupils  under  instruction,  seven  of  whom 
are  exclusively  occupied  in  the  shop,  and  thirteen  are  receiving  both  an  industrial  and  a 
literary  training. 

Many  of  the  pupils  are  very  far  advanced  in  the  trade  of  manufacturing  willow-ware, 
and  can  make  up  over  a  dozen  articles  in  that  line  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner.  Others 
are  progressing  fairly,  and  only  two  are  reported  by  the  instructor  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
instruction. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Industrial  department,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils, 
and  the  very  satisfactory  returns  received  from  sales,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr. 
Truss'  management  of  its  affairs. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  willow  plantation  supplying  all 
the  cane  that  may  be  required  for  the  future,  except  of  the  finer  description. 

The  ornamental  portions  of  the  grounds  are  gradually  improving:  that  part  immediately 
surrounding  the  front  of  the  house  is  very  tastefully  laid  out. 

The  farm  does  as  well  as  can  be  expected  from  such  a  barren  sand-pit ;  but  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  sooner  the  whole  of  it  that  is  not  required  for  garden,  is  put  into  grass  the  better. 

A  greater  number  of  cows  are  required  to  furnish  milk  for  the  present  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  and  the  Bursar  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  another. 

A  by  law  has  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  making  provision  for  the  assimilation  in  management  of  this  Institution  to  others 
of  a  similar  character  in  the  Province.  All  officers  interested  will  be  advised  of  its  provisions, 
and  of  any  new  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  based  upon  them,  as  soon  as  I  am  advised 
that  assent  has  been  given  to  the  by-law. 

Financial. 

The  entire  expenditure  incurred  in  maintaining  the  Institution  for  the  year,  a  detailed 
statement  of  which  is  herewith  attached,  was  $22,531  59.  The  receipts  from  paying  pupils 
and  other  sources  amounted  to  $615. 

Estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1875,  are  annexed. 
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Statement  op  the  Expenditure  of  the  Institution  for  Education  of*  the  Blind,  Brant- 
ford,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1874. 

Medical  Department  : 

Medicines   $73  71 

Household  Eoopense.s  (Food) : 

Butchers  meat   1 1536  55 

Fowls    45  76 

Fish  •   130  04 

  1712  35 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits    682  67 

Butter.   601  57 

General  G-rocerics,  viz.  : 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal   82  67 

Tea   •.   127  65 

Coffee      149  49 

Cheese   15  99 

Eggs   52  99 

Fruit  (dried)    26  92 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pickles   33  17 

Syrup  and  sugar    450  00 

Unenumerated      66  43 

 1005  31 

Fruit  and  vegetables   257  25 

4 

Bedding  and  Clothing  : 

Bedding      7  54 

Clothing  for  Orphans    ..    68  92 

Shoes  for  Orphans    11  37 


Fuel  ;* 

Coal     3417  90 

Wood    898  45 


Light : 

Gas   537  50 

Oil,  candles,  matches    44  64 


87  83 


4316  35 


582  14 


Laundry,  Soaj)  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms  and  mops   19  25 

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking   3  95 

Whitewashing  and  cleaning     86  20 

Soap   74  01 

Laundry   22  50 


Books  and  Apparatus  : 

Apparatus    48  78 

Library   65  22 

School  furniture    43  90 


205  91 


157  90 


Carried  forward   $9682  99 


$1,398  74  i8  chargeable  to  1873  account. 
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Brought  fai-ward   $9682  9  J 

Printinfj,  Postages,  Stationery,  dr.  : 

Advertising  and  printing   $311  58 

Postages,  telegraphs  and  express    267  38 

Stationery     161  96 

  740  '.r> 

Furniture  and  Furnishing  : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs   \    496  85 

Iron  and  tinware,  c^c  •   49  06 

Oockery  and  glassware    ,   71  66 

 617  :r. 

Farm  : 

Seeds  and  plants    83  40 

Feed  and  fodder   576  15 

Manure   62  72 

Farm  labour,  stock  and  implements,  including  repairs    191«  91 

 914  1 

Jicpairs 

Repairs,  ordinar^^,  to  buildings,  &c   314  42 

Hardware,  &c   82  10 

Paint  and  oils   41  67 

  438  Vj 

Miscellaneous  : 

Ornamental  trees    100  0r> 

Ice    17  50 

Officers'  travelling  expenses  in  transfer  of  pupils   327  34 

Freight  and  duties   96  05 

Amusements    4  50 

Incidentals   59  25 

  504  6i 

Salaries  and  Wages :      9533  10 


$22531  59 


Estim  ate  of  Expenditure  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  1875. 


Medicine,  medical  comforts,  &c    75  00 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowl   2000  00 

Flour    900  00 

Butter     700  00 

General  groceries   1300  00 

Fruit  and  vegetables      250  00 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes    400  00 

Fuel     2500  00 

Gas,  oil,  &c   600  00 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   300  00 

Furniture  and  furnishing    400  00 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder     600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations    400  00 

Advertising,  pijnting,  stationery,  postage    •  400  00 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances           .    .    400  00 

Unenumerated   500  00 

  11725  00 


Carried  forward    $11725  00 
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Brmight  forward   $11725  00 

Salaries  and  Wages  : 

No.  of  Officers 
and  Employees. 

Principal                                     1    $1600  00 

Physician                                   1   300  00 

Bursar                                        1   800  00 

Matron   ;                              1    300  00 

Teachers                                     5    3350  00 

Trade  Instructor                  ....    1    1000  00 

Visitors' attendant  1    120  00 

Engineer                                    1    600  00 

Fireman                                      1    360  00 

Gardener                                       1    400  00 

Teamster                                     1    240  00 

Porter                                        1    216  00 

Cook  ^                              1    144  00 

Cook's  assistants                           2                              ,  95  00 

Laundress                                   I    1 20  00 

Laundress'  assistant                       1    192  00 

Nurse                                        2   a   240  00 

Housemaids                                   4    336  00 

Temporary  Assistance                    —   100  00 

27    10513  00 

$22238  00 
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PRISONS , 


COMMON  GAOLS  AND  REFORMATORIES 

OF  ONTARIO. 




^CENTRAL  PRISON. 

Owing  to  various  adverse  circumstances,  the  history  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  detailed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  the  Central  Prison  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  for  occupation  by  prisoners  until  the  first  of  June.  The  workshops  had,  how- 
ever, been  occupied  by  the  Canada  Car  Company  since  September,  1873,  and  some  of  them 
as  early  as  July  in  that  year,  when  they  were  engaged  in  fitting  up  machinery  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  Prison  labour. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Prison,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  prisoners  gradually, 
and  in  small  numbers,  fhat  they  might,  by  degrees,  be  initiated  into  the  Prison  discipline, 
and  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  in  the  workshops.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  June,  the 
Prison  was  opened  with  63  prisoners  transferred  from  various  Common  Gaols  of  the  Province, 
which  number  gradually  increased  until  it  reached — 

On  the  1st  of  July   145  prisoners. 

On  the  1st  of  August   211  do. 

On  the  1st  of  September   250  do. 

On  the  1st  of  October   273  do. 

Of  these  numbers  there  were  tendered  to  the  Canada  Car  Company — 

On  the  1st  of  June   50  prisoners.  =  50 

During  the  month  of  June  and  up  to  the  1st  July   50  do  =100 

During  the  month  of  July  and  up  to  the  1st  August   115  do  =215 

During  the  month  of  August  and  up  to  the  1st  Sept   35  do      =  250 

And  during  the  month  of  Sept.  and  up  to  the  1st  Oct   10  do      =  260 

These  numbers  completely  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Canada  Car  Company  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  Company 
with  the  labour  of  forty  additional  prisoners  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  the  contract, 
or  three  hundred  in  all,  still  retaining  the  number  required  to  perform  the  domestic  services 
of  the  Prison. 

So  far,  therefore,  my  expectations  have  been  realized,  and  I  regret  to  say,  more  than 
realized,  as  to  the  numbers  of  prisoners  that  would  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Central 
Prison,  as  for  the  past  two  months  I  have  been  unable  to  remove  prisoners,  who  have  been 
sentenced  for  two  months,  save  from  those  gaols  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Central 
Prison  ;  and  am  now  compelled  further  to  restrict  admissions  to  prisoners  who  are  sentenced 
for  over  three  months. 
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These  pupils  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  amiability  of  temper  and  kindly  disposition 
by  their  teachers  and  fellow  pupils,  and  their  death  is  much  regretted  by  all. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils,  indeed  every- 
thing connected  with  their  health  and  comfort  with  one  exception,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  exception  to  which  I  refer  is  the  want  of  a  gymnasium  and  play-shed  for  the  boys, 
and  I  must  again  express  my  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  something  of  the  kind, 
and  the  hope  that  another  Session  of  tbe  Legislature  will  not  pass  without  [)rovision  being 
made  for  this  much-to-be-desired  object.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  wise  economy  for 
the  Government  to  make  this  improvement  at  once,  as  the  injury  done  to  the  building  by 
using  it  as  a  place  for  athletic  exercise  and  amusement,  would  in  a  short  time  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  a  suitable  gymnasium. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their  un- 
varying courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional  duties,  and 
their  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils  in  cases  of  sickness. 

W.  Hope,  M.D., 

^  Physician. 
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ONTARIO 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REP(iRT  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 

30th,  1874. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  dx.,  of  Ontario, 
Toro7ito. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  official  year  ending  September  30th,  1874, 
the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Having  taken  charge  of  the  Institution  only  two  months  before  the  close  of  the  Session 
1 873-4,  I  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  disturb  the  then  existing  classification  of  the  pupils,  or  the 
order  of  the  classes.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  however,  I  opened  a  daily  register  of  attendance, 
which  hitherto  had  apparently  been  regarded  as  unnecessary,  but  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  essential  in  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  than  even  in  ordinary  Public  Schools.  The  ' 
attendance  of  pupils  is  now  recorded  at  the  hours  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  ;  and  the 
names  of  absentees  being  immediately  reported  at  my  office,  a  very  effective  safeguard  is  thus 
obtained  against  the  straying  of  the  blind  at  hours  when  they  are  removed  from  the  surml- 
ance  of  their  teachers.  With  a  similar  purpose,  the  absence  of  any  pupil  from  a  meal  is  at 
once  reported.  For  statistical  information,  the  necessity  of  a  daily  register  is  obvious.  In- 
deed, for  want  of  such  record  in  the  past,  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  recent  enquiry  as  to 
the  daily  or  the  weekly  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  sessions  previous  to  the  present ; 
and  only  an  approximation  can  be  deduced  for  the  average  cost  of  pupils'  maintenance.  By 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  class-books — the  only  sources  of  information  now  accessible — the 
average  attendance  for  the  whole  session,  1873-4  was  sixty  or  sixty-one. 

The  statistics  hitherto  acquired  respecting  the  blind  of  Ontario  appearing  very  incom- 
plete and  inexact,  I  devoted  all  the  spare  hours  of  the  two  vacation  months  to  the  compila- 
tion of  fuller  and  more  accurate  data.  To  one  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  gathering  such 
special  statistics,  this  task  presents  unexpected  difficulties.  I  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Ontario  (between  six  and  seven  hundred  in  number,)  supposing 
that  the  replies  would  yield  full  and  reliable  information,  and  from  many  of  the  more  care- 
fully filled  returns  I  have  extracted  some  useful  information.  But  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  returns  showed  "  no  blind  in  our  municipality,"  although  J  had  positi-ve  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  of  the  existence  of  from  one  to  four  blind  residents  in  that  particular 
municipality,  the  residents  being  in  some  cases  pupils  of  this  Institution.  Tl  e  truth  is,  that 
a  minute  personal  acquaintance  with  the  families  of  a  district  is  necessary  before  such  in- 
quiries can  be  correctly  answered  ;  and  this  minute  acquaintance  can  hardly  be  expected  in 
any  municipal  officer  to  extend  over  so  large  an  area  as  a  township ;  probably  a  school  section 
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is  quite  as  much  as  any  individual  can  answer  for.  Now  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion requires  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  to  furnish  annually  minute  statistical  information 
regarding  residents  of  school  age  ;  and  these  annual  reports  might  very  appropriately  notice 
also  the  names  and  ages  of  those  residents  who,  by  reason  of  physical  infirmities,  have  been 
debarred  from  the  profitable  use  of  ordinary  schools,  but  who  would  be  eligible  for  the  special 
schools  designed  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes.  Very  valuable  information  might  thus,  by 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Educational  Department,  be  annually  obtained  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution  and  of  that  at  Belleville. 

When  the  building  at  Brantford  was  erected,  it  was  designed  to  receive  only  one  hun- 
dred blind  inmates.  This  is  more  than  once  stated  in  the  earlier  reports,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  improbable  that  this  maximum  would  be  reached  for  many  years.  Yet 
at  the  present  writing,  106  pupils  have  been  enrolled  for  the  session  1874-5,  and  several  ad- 
ditional entries  will  be  made  during  the  next  few  weeks,  so  that  additional  accommodation  is 
already  a  question  pressing  for  solution.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  we  as  yet  possess  nc;  reliable 
statement  of  the  actual  number  of  our  blind  population.  While  recently  engaged  on  this 
question,  I  carefully  consulted  the  printed  volumes  of  the  last  Dominion  Census  (1871),  but 
the  reference  proved  singularly  barren  of  result.  Either  extraordinary  movements  of  popula- 
tion have  occurred  in  the  brief  interval  since  the  compilation  of  that  record,  or  great  laxity 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  enumeration.  The  most  careful  inquiry  could  in  many  cases  de- 
velop no  blind  residents  corresponding  either  to  the  totals  or  to  the  ages  (three  years  of  course 
being  in  every  case  added)  exhibited  in  the  printed  Census.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  the  present  pupils  of  this  Institution  managed  to  escape  enumeration,  as  can 
easily  be  proved  by  comparing  their  ages  and  residences  (townships)  with  the  printed  statis- 
tics. For  trustworthy  information  I  was  thus,  for  the  present,  compelled  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  a  rather  extensive  correspondence,  and  upon  the  statements  of  the  blind  themselves  re- 
garding others  of  their  own  class.  When  sufficient  particulars  for  a  given  locality  had  been 
tabulated,  I  then,  under  your  general  letter  of  instruction,  dated  July  3rd,  1874,  despatched 
an  officer  of  the  Institution  to  that  point  of  the  Province,  furnishing  him  with  map  of  the 
district,  with  all  the  information  thus  far  acquired,  with  the  names,  residences,  and  ages  of 
the  blind  to  be  visited,  the  names  also  of  municipal  officers,  or  of  benevolent  persons  who  had 
shown  an  interest  in  the  various  cases,  together  with  general  directions  as  to  the  route  to  be 
followed,  and  the  limits  to  be  observed.  Of  these  explorations,  the  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive was  assigned  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Brown,  the  senior  instructor  in  the  literary  department  of 
the  Institution.  I  apportioned  to  Mr.  Brown  the  large  tract  of  country  comprised  between 
^he  western  boundary  of  York  County  and  the  Ottawa  River.  The  time  allotted  proved  in- 
sufficient, but  the  following  municipalities  were  pretty  thoroughly  explored  and  reported 
on  : — 

Cities. — Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Kingston. 

Tmvns. — Whitby,  Port  Perry,  Orillia,  Lindsay,  Peterborough,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
Trenton,  Belleville,  Gananoque,  Brockville,  Cornwall,  and  Nananee. 

VillagesT — Oakville,  Yorkville,  Prince  Albert,  Uxbridge,  Beaverton,  Bobcayoeon,  Ash- 
burnham,  Lakefield,  Omenee,  Brooklyn,  Millbrook,  Colborne,  Wellington,  and  Millpoint. 

Townships. — York,  Scarborough,  Markham,  Pickering,  Whitby,  Darlington,  Reach, 
Uxbridge,  Thorah,  Mara,  Verulam,  North  Monaghan,  Douro,  Cavan,  Manvers,  Hamilton, 
Haldimand,  Cramahe,  Brighton,  and  Murray. 

It  affords  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  make  special  mention  of  the  assiduity  and  zeal 
displayed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  this  extensive  field  of  inquiry. 

I  despatched  the  Bursar  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hossie,  on  two  short  exploratory 
missions,  in  one  of  which  he  took  the  townships  intersected  by  the  Wellington,  Grey,  and 
Bruce  Railway  ;  the  other  was  devoted  to  the  City  of  London  and  the  Townships  immediately 
contiguous.  In  both  cases  information  and  results  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Institu- 
tion were  attained. 

I  also  employed  the  services  of  Mr.  George  Booth,  one  of  our  senior  pupils,  to  re-explore 
the  City  of  Toronto,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  contained  more  blind  residents  than  had 
yet  been  reported.  He  executed  his  commission  with  great  fidelity  and  success  ;  and  on  his 
way  back,  he  brought  safely  to  the  Institution  several  pupils  whom  I  had  entrusted  to  his 
guidance. 

The  results  of  these  applied  statistics  are  seen  not  only  in  our  largely  increased  attend- 
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ance,  but  in  the  greater  interest  taken  by  municipal  bodies  in  our  work.  Though  but  a  com- 
paratively small  area  of  the  Province  h  is  yet  been  explored,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
number  of  blind  in  Ontario  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Institution  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  Census  records  of  1871  would  indicate,  though  these  in  turn  considerably  exceeded 
the  estimates  of  the  earlier  Institution  Reports.  The  published  Census  of  1871  (Vol.  II.,  p. 
220)  assigns  to  Ontario  1,009  blind  residents,  of  whom  164  were  then  minors.  I  think  that 
a  complete  statistical  survey  of  the  Province,  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  this  class 
of  the  population,  would  show  the  number  of  blind  under  age  to  be  quite  200.  It  is  of  course 
probable  that  an  important  percentage  of  this  gross  number  will  never  come  within  the  pale 
of  the  Institution.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  parents  are  apathetic  or  dissipated  ;  it 
sometimes  also  happens  that  the  children  are  mentally  deficient,  or  are  subject  to  such  ail- 
ments as  disqualify  theoi  for  admission.  As  a  contra  item,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  limited  number  of  average  pupils  are  admitted,'  chiefly  for  instruction  in  mechanical 
work.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  expense  of  maintenance  cannot  be  safely  based 
for  the  session  just  commenced  on  a  much  lower  average  than  120  pupils,  and,  if  the  explora- 
tions of  1874  be  resumed  during  the  vacation  months  of  1875,  the  benefits  of  the  Institution 
may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  still  larger  number. 

The  portion  of  the  summer  recess  which  was  not  given  to  the  direction  of  this  statistical 
survey,  I  spent  in  superintending  certain  repairs  and  improvements  which  were  urgently 
needed,  and  which,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  premises,  had  been  approved  by  you.  In 
order  to  remedy  the  violent  changes  of  temperature  experienced  in  the  cold  season  by  pupils 
passing  from  the  second  to  the  highest  story  of  the  building,  two  large  steam  coils  have  been 
erected,  one  in  each  of  the  lobbies  leading  to  the  Music  Hall.    The  whole  of  the  steam  pipe 
throughout  the  Institution  was  also  carefully  overhauled  and  repainted.  The  outbreak  of  fire 
in  a  building  tenanted  by  so  many  blind  inmates,  would  be  a  frightful  disaster,  and  every 
precaution  that  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  is  being  taken  to  prevent  so  terrible  an  event. 
Mere  precaution,  however,  without  appliances  presently  to  be  noticed,  must  be  held  insuffi- 
cient. The  general  use  of  coal  oil  in  the  building  is  at  length  happily  discontinued.  I  have  had 
the  gas  laid  on  in  all  the  bed-rooms,  ten  in  number,  that  had  hitherto  been  unsupplied.  Though 
the  water-tanks  are  situated  on  the  highest  floor  the  water  has  hitherto  not  been  available  on 
this  floor  for  the  extinction  of  fire.    To  remedy  this  defect  the  tanks  have  been  pierced  near 
the  bottom,  and  fire-plugs  inserted.  No  hose  has  yet  been  obtained,  but  it  is  urgently  needed, 
not  only  at  these  points  but  at  three  other  points  in  the  building.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that   in  case  of  fire,    we  could  not   receive  any    eff'ective  assistance  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town.    Brantford  now  depends  for  the  extinction  of  its  fires  on  the  Waterous  system 
of  hydrants,  which  are  very  effective  at  the  town  level,  but  which  are  not  available  at  the 
Institution,  for  the  sufficient  reason   that  our  building  stands  higher  than  the  reservoir 
itself.    Where  the  Town  does  not  need  fire-engines  for  its  own  safety,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  of  the  corporation  to  maintain  them  for  the  benefit  of  an  Institution 
situated  beyond  the  town  limits.    As  we  are  thus  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  make  our  appliances  as  complete  as  possible.    Having,  I5y  repeated 
trials,  found  that  it  requires  under  ordinary  circumstances,  two  hours  to  raise  steam  for  the 
pumping  engine  at  the  spring — a  fatal  loss  of  time  if  a  building  were  on  fire — I  have  had  a 
slight  but  most  important  alteration  introduced  in  the  small  engine  connected  with  the  boilers 
in  the  basement  so  that  this  engine  can  now,  if  required,  throw  a  good  stream  of  water.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  in  these  latter  boilers,  which  are  almost  daily  employed  for 
laundry,  cooking,  and  heating  purposes,  is  of  course  very  much  higher  than  the  temperature 
where  the   boilers   are  not   employed  for   more  than  a  few  hours  per  week,    and  the 
time     required  for   raising  steam  is,    in    the  former   case   proportionally   less.  The 
hose  required  by  the  two  pumping  engines  differs  in  calibre,    and    in    order  properly 
to  equip  the  basement  engine  for  fire  extinction,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  of  the  best  one- 
inch  hose  would  be  necessary.    Until  one  or  both  of  these  engines  could  be  got  to  work  the 
Institution  would  have  to  depend  for  its  security  on  the  tanks  situated  under  the  roof.  There 
{ire  now  within  the  building  six  lire  plu<^s,  two  on  each  of  the  three  floors  of  the  main 
building,  but  only  the  two  on  the  ground  floor  are  fitted  with  hose.    The  other  four  ought  in 
my  opinion  to  iiave  constantly  attached  to  each  of  them  50  feet  of  hose  together  with  a  branch. 
When  the  laundry  tank  in  the  rear  building  is  fitted  with  a  fire-plug,  there  ought  also  to  be 
at  that  point  kept  attached  and  in  constant  readiness  100  feet  of  hose  with  branch.  This 
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provision  ought  to  hold  well  in  check,  until  one  of  the  engines  could  begin  to  act,  a  fire  in 
either  kitchen  or  laundry.  Ey  frequent  experiment  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  with  the  branch- 
man  standing  on  the  ground  neither  engine  can  throw  a  stream  higher  than  the  attic  windows  of 
the  main  building,  and  to  effect  even  this  the  engines  labcur  very  severely.  The  roofs  can  be 
reached  only  by  the  use  of  ladders,  which,  acting  under  your  instructions,  I  have  ordered.  As 
suggested  by  you  a  few  port£.ble  fire-extinguishers  (discharging  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,)  would  prove  extremely  serviceable  adjuncts  to  our  fire  department.  Before  closing 
this  branch  of  my  Report  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  all  the  improvements  effected  during 
the  summer  vacation,  in  the  gas,  steam,  or  water  supply  of  the  Institution  have  been  executed 
by  our  engineer  Mr.  Marter,  and  have  cost  nothing  beyond  the  mere  expense  of  materials. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  session  we  were  visited  by  measles  in  epidemic  form.  For  the 
reception  of  the  sick  I  prepared  a  detached  sick- ward,  whither  all  cases  as  fast  as  they 
developed  themselves  were  transferred.  By  observing  this  precaution,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  the  male  pupils  were  attacked,  not  more  than  four  or  five  were  ill  simultaneously, 
and  thus  the  interruption  of  our  work  and  the  expense  of  attendance  were  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Under  the  skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Corson,  the  Institution  physician,  all  the  sick 
speedily  recovered.  During  the  recess  the  whole  building  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  whitewashed.  I  also  had  the  main  drain  thoroughly  flushed 
and  the  foul  accumulations  of  three  sessions  removed. 

Much  delay  having  in  former  sessions  been  experienced  in  the  return  of  pupils,  I  sent  a 
guide  to  the  terminus  of  each  of  the  principal  railroads,  and  notified  intending  pupils  that 
their  guide  would  on  his  return  reach  their  nearest  railway  station  on  a  certain  train,  to  take 
which  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  This  plan  met  with  so  much  favour  that 
seventy-six  pupils  were  present  on  September  3rd,  the  day  appointed  by  the  by-laws  for  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  I  must  here  express  my  special  indebtedness  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  as  represented  by  W.  K.  Muir,  Esq.,  and  also  to  the  Toronto  and  ]Nipissing  Railway, 
for  their  very  liberal  and  truly  benevolent  treatment  of  the  blind  when  passing  over  those  lines. 
Free  passes  were  granted  to  the  indigent  blind,  and  double  journey  tickets  at  single  fares  to 
all  the  others..  Mr.  Muir  was  also  kind  enough  to  send  the  car  containing  the  blind  right 
through  to  Toronto,  and  on  their  return  to  obviate  in  the  same  way,  the  to  them  troublesome 
and  dangerous  changes  of  cars  at  Hamilton  and  Harrisburg.  The  Northern  Railway,  as 
represented  by  F.  W.  Cumberland,  Esq.,  issued  in  favour  of  our  pupils  return  tickets  at 
single  fares  ;  the  G-rand  Trunk  Railway  at  a  fare  and  one-third.  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  with 
the  indigent  blind  to  bear  the  ordinary  expense  of  long  railway  journeys  from  the  extreme 
eastem  and  western  sections  of  the  Province,  and  I  trust  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  may 
in  the  future  le  disposed  to  concede  more  favourable  rates  of  travel  to  a  class  whose  poverty 
and  misfortune  may  well  touch  the  hearts  of  the  most  insensible. 

The  large  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  enabled  me  at  once  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  re-casting  the  programme  of  study  and  re-classifying  the  pupils.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  very  inadequate  attention  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the  three  great  in- 
struments of  knowledge — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  advantage  of  conducting 
their  own  correspondence  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  blind,  and  the  volunteers  for  the  new 
writing  classes  were  so  numerous  that  I  have  divided  the  work  of  instruction  between  two  of 
the  teachers.  The  same  course  was  found  necessary  in  the  subject  of  reading.  Indeed,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  mechanical  class  in  fingering  the  Kneass  type,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  institute  for  their  benefit  a  third  class,  in  the  Moon  type,  which  can  be 
"  read"  by  even  the  most  callous  fingers.  The  literature  of  the  blind,  though  still  restricted, 
is  rapidly  extending.  For  many  years  the  Scriptures  have  been  accessible  to  them  in  various 
types ;  but  until  quite  recently  general  English  Literature  was  to  the  blind  an  unexplored 
tract.  Now,  however,  under  the  generous  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  the  blind  can 
read  for  themselves  in  embossed  type  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  selected  plays  of  Shakspeare  ; 
poems  of  Milton,  Pope,  Byron,  and  Tennyson ;  Gay's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop."  I  am  endeavouring  by  a  judicious  selection  of  such  books  for  our  "  circulat- 
ing library  "  to  difiiise  some  tincture  of  literary  taste  and  culture  among  the  pupils.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  I  have  formed  from  among  the  senior  boys  and  girls  a  class  in  English 
Literature,  and  committed  its  instruction  to  Mr.  T.  .AI.  Brown.  The  example  of  Prescott  in 
America,  of  Thierry  in  France,  and  Professor  Fawcett  in  England,  shows  that,  to  men  of 
resolute  will,  blindness,  though  a  dark  abyss,  is  not  an  impassable  barrier.    The  competition 
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for  the  beautiful  bronze  and  silver  medals  offered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
formed  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  history  of  last  session  ;  and  during  vdcation  the  Institution  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  fr-m  His  Excellency  and  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  who  showed  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The  Governor's  medals  were 
designed  by  the  distinguished  donor  as  rewards  for  general  proficiency :  and,  on  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  teachers,  they  have  been  awarded,  the  silver  medal,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Sharp,  of  Teeswater,  Ont.,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  George  Booth,  of  Toronto.  The  actual 
presentation  has  been  deferred  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Inspector  Langmuir  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
preside  at  the  ceremony. 

The  musical  department  is  still  administered  by  Mr,  B.  F.  Cheesbro,  assisted  by  Miss 
Alexander,  who  was  appointed  vice  Miss  Baker  resigned.  Four  additional  brass  instruments 
were  introduced  into  our  Institution  band  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  progress  that  these  new  performers  have  already,  under  Mr.  Cheesbro's  instruction,  made, 
is  to  me  not  less  surprising  than  it  is  gratifying.  A  most  important  advance  has,  however, 
been  made  in  another  direction,  which  is  quite  likely  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  music  to  the 
blind.  Mr.  Cheesbro  has  most  successfully  applied  point-print  writing  to  musical  notation, 
and  devised  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  writing  the  score.  With  our  present  appliances 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be  instructed  :  but  Mr.  Cheesbro  has  devised  a 
point-print  '  slate  "  equally  applicable  to  our  ordinary  school-room  work  and  to  the  writing  of 
music.  This  "  slate  "  while  in  every  way  more  effective  than  the  one  at  present  employed  in 
the  Institution,  is  less  expensive  in  the  proportion  of  §2.05  to  $3.10.  The  mechanical  work, 
which  requires  to  be  of  great  nicety,  I  have  committed  to  a  most  ingenious  young  artisan  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  The  number  of  music  pupils  is  now  as  follows  :  piano  and  organ 
pupils,  29  :  brass  band,  17  ;  vocal  class,  85.  All  the  instruction  in  music  is  strictly  by  note; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  present  session,  40  pupils  will  be  able  by  means  of  the  Cheesbro 
Notation  to  read  and  write  with  ease  all  pieces  of  music  that  may  be  dictated  to  them.  The 
Vocal  class  have  now  acquired  about  35  Psalm  tunes  of  all  metres,  about  30  sacred  pieces, 
and  about  25  pieces  of  a  secular  character.  The  addition  of  a  small  printing-press  (second 
hand)  would  enable  us  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  a  wide  selection  from  the  best 
composers,  while  the  expense  would  be  but  trifling. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department  I  am  able  to  report  most  satisfactory  progress.  Mr. 
Truss  has  contrived  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  simple  and  yet  most  ingenious  models  for  the 
more  difficult  branches  of  basket-making.  By  means  of  these  models  the  blind  are  now  able 
to  keep  their  work  shapely  and  symmetrical,  for  want  of  which  qualities  several  American 
Institutions  have  found  the  products  of  blind  labour  unsaleable,  and  consequently  have  aban- 
doned mechanical  instruction  altogether.  How  the  blind  are  to  procure  a  livelihood  after 
they  have  left  their  various  Institutions  has  been  for  many  years  a  most  perplexing  question, 
;ind  one  as  yet  by  no  means  solved.  It  is  found  that  the  average  blind  artisan  will  in  a  given 
time  do  only  one-half  the  work  performed  by  the  average  seeing  mechanic.  And,  in  the  aver- 
age of  ctLse.i,  it  must  happen — suppose  the  time  of  training  the  same — that  the  product  of  blind 
labour  is. inferior  in  quality.  Unless,  therefore,  some  compensating  advantages  are  devised 
for  the  blind,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  in  an  ordinary  commercial  competition,  this  afflicted  class 
must  go  to  the  wall.  Such  advantages  may  apparently  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  By  a 
more  extended  training  than  seeing  operators  receive,  or  by  models,  &c.,  secured  by  patent  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind,  better  work,  and  more  work,  may  be  reached  in  a  given  time 
than  is  now  practicable.  Or,  again,  by  keeping  up  communication  with  their  Institutions  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  a  particular  manufacture  may  be  turned  over  to  these  ex-pupils  to 
till  orders  received  by  the  trade  instructor.  In  basket-making  the  usual  term  of  apprentice- 
ship in  America  is  four  years.  Mr.  Truss  informs  me  that  he  was  indentured  for  seven 
years,  which  is  the  ordinary  term  of  apprenticeship  in  the  British  Islands. 

It  is  (juitc  clear  that  we  must  not  expect  the  blind  to  accomplish  in  a  session  or  two  what 
it  re(juires  in  men  possessed  of  sight  from  four  to  seven  years'  training  to  attain.  If  we  turn 
our  pupils  adrift  before  they  are  properly  e(juipped,  we  by  no  means  solve  the  question  I  am 
now  considering.  Like  the  older  Institutions,  we  shall  find  that  the  question  //;///  be  solved 
for  us  later  on,  and  that  this  deferred  solution  will  too  often  be  found  among  our  criminal 
statistics.  Mr.  Truss  estimates  that  the  shop  will  not,  under  present  circumstances,  turn  out 
more  than  three  finished  basket  makers  per  annum  ;  and  this,  I  may  remark,  is  a  much  higher 
percentage  than  some  of  the  best  British  Institutions  reach.     At  the  International  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  1862,  the  various  Schools  for  the  Blind  were  represented,  but  the  jurors  awarded  the 
place  of  honour  to  "The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  St.  George's  Fields,  Southwark" 
Of  this  Institution  the  jurors  say  :  "  It  holds  the  first  rank  amongst  the  exhibitors  for  the 
blind  in  the  Exhibition.  This  school  does  more  in  the  way  of  education,  mentally,  morally 
and  manually  than  any  other  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  clothes,  feeds,  educates,  teaches  a 
trade  to,  and  instructs  in  music,  nearly  200  blind  persons,  who  are  mostly  retained  for  a 
period  of  six  years."  Then  follows  a  table  of  160  pupils  in  mechanical  instruction,  and  of 
these  from  ten  to  twelve  are  turned  out  annually  as  finished.  If,  then,  out  of  twenty  me- 
chanical pupils  the  Ontario  Institution  annually  sends  forth  three,  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
parison is  altogether  in  our  favour.  As  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Truss's  ingenious  and  valuable 
models,  they  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  become  the  subject  of  a  Patent,  to  be  used  by  the 
Institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  recent  intimation  looking 
in  this  direction.  Provided  that  our  pupils  go  forth  with  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  and  the  most  approved  appliances,  it  ought  not  then  to  be  difficult  for  the 
Institution  to  befriend  them  by  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  most  lucrative  lines  of 
their  trade.  Passing  to  another  branch  of  this  most  important  subject,  I  have  to  observe 
that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  pupils  at  present  in  the  workshop  are  ceitified  by  their  re- 
spective municipalities  to  be  in  indigent  circumstances.  And  now  the  obvious  question  is, 
what  will  the  Institution  do,  if  anything,  for  these  pupils  when  they  are  going  forth  to  seek 
their  own  livelihood  ?  Flere,  again,  the  only  available  analogy  is  that  of  ordinary  seeing  ap- 
prentices. The  following  is,  in  the  case  of  apprenticed  basket  makers,  the  usual  rate  of  re- 
muneration paid  by  the  masters  over  and  above  their  board  :-  —1st  year,  $25  ;  2nd  year,  $50; 
3rd  year,  $100  ;  4th  year,  $150.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  product  of  a  blind  boy's  labour 
is  less  valuable  than  that  executed  by  an  apprentice  possessed  of  sight.  This  is  quite  true  ; 
but  this  argument  would  merely  reduce  the  claim  of  the  blind  apprentice,  not  completely 
cancel  it.  It  may  also  with  considerable  force  be  argued  that  the  instruction  of  blind  appren- 
tices must  be  specialized,  and  directed  separately  to  each  individual ;  and  that  such  instruc- 
tion is  much  more  costly  to  the  State  and  valuable  to  the  pupil  than  any  ordinary  form  of 
instruction.  The  value  ^o  the  pupil  must,  I  apprehend,  be  measured  by  the  wages  which  his 
trade  yields  him  ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  cost,  the  trade-school  will,  I  believe,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1874,  yield  a  balance,  after  the  payment  of  the  trade-instructor's 
salary.  But  in  dealing  with  a  charitable  Institution  like  this,  the  mere  state  of  the  profit  and 
loss  account  in  the  Mechanical  Department  would  be  less  regarded  by  the  Legislature  than 
the  considerations  which  you,  sir,  yourself  have,  in  a  recent  communication,  suggested — viz.. 
What  are  the  limits  of  this  proposal  to  supply  finishing  pupils  with  an  outfit  ?  and  how  far, 
by  taking  such  a  course  now,  would  the  Province  be  committed  to  an  inconvenient  precedent  ? 
As  I  have  above  said,  the  number  of  pupils  claiming  an  outfit  would  not  for  some  time  ex- 
ceed three  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  their  outfit  may  be  calculated  at  $80  each.  This  out- 
fit would  comprise  a  set  of  tools,  blocks  and  models  ;  also  a  small  supply  of  willow.  The  pro- 
]tosal  now  discussed  has,  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
passed  far  beyond  the  condition  of  experiment.  At  Batavia  (New  Fork  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind)  the  utmost  liberality  is  shown  in  providing  mechanical  outfits,  several  hundred  dollars 
being  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  or  construction  of  broom-machines  for  outgoing  pupils. 
At  the  Bristol  (England)  Institution,  a  stimulus  of  this  kind  is  applied  to  basket-making 
with  so  much  success  that  its  willow-ware  has  been  for  many  years  considered  to  surpass  that 
of  every  other  blind  school  in  Europe.  "In  Saxony,"  we  are  told,  "they  fit  out  every  boy 
and  girl  completely  with  clothing  and  bedding  for  two  years'  use.  a  complete  outfit  of  tools 
and  implements,  and  a  stock  of  material  sufficient  to  give  him  a  start  in  life."  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  a  debilitating  system  of  charity,  but  I  cannot,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  reports  accessible  to  me,  discover  a  disposition  to  regret  any  well-considered 
measures  that  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  just  indicated. 

Every  new  outlet  opened  up  to  the  blind  must  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  benefit  to 
these  afflicted  persons.  Their  wonderful  appreciation  of  time  in  music  has  suggested  to  me 
whether  they  could  not  be  employed  in  telegraph  offices  as  operators.  Their  employment 
would  necessitate  a  peculiar  subdivision  of  the  work;  but  this  would  not  be  altogether  im- 
practicable. The  Dominion  Telegraph  Company  have  offered  to  carry,  for  Institution  pur- 
^  poses,  a  wire  into  my  office  free  of  expense,  and  in  my  next  report  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
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announce  decided  progress  in  what  will  now  appear  to  many  the  hopeless  experiment  of  train- 
ing blind  telegraph  operators  to  receive  and  record  messages. 

The  mechanical  training  of  our  female  pupils  has  been  with  me  a  subject  of  anxious  con- 
sideration. For  various  obvious  reasons  basket-making  is  not  suitable,  while  cane-seating  is 
unprofitable.  I  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  our  girls  taught  knitting,  while  casting 
about  for  some  more  lucrative  employment  of  their  time.  All  but  the  very  youngest  girls  are 
already  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  knitting  needles,  not  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  girls 
taking  a  great  pleasure  in  teaching  those  more  inert.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  large 
number  of  simple  children's  toys,  which  I  understand  to  yield  good  profits  to  the  artisan, 
might  be  made  by  the  girls  under  the  instruction  of  some  professional  (female)  toy-maker,  who 
might,  of  course,  supplement  the  products  of  blind  labour  with  her  own  work,  and  thus  con- 
tribute towards  the  payment  of  her  salary.  Doubtless  a  suitable  person  might  be  found  at  a 
moderate  expense  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The  great  beauty  of  the  bead  work  made 
by  our  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Tyrrell  (latterly  also  of  Miss  Browne),  convinces 
me  that  in  a  more  extended  field  of  toy-manufacture  the  blind  would  exhibit  similar  taste 
and  skill.  Of  all  articles  now  made  by  our  pupils,  these  bead-work  toys  yield  much  the 
highest  percentage  of  profit,  which  accrues  as  pocket-money  to  the  youthful  manufacturer. 

Religious  Training. 

The  religious  training  of  the  pupils  is  necessarily,  so  far  as  Institution  exercises  go, 
undenominational.  Ten  of  the  Brantford  ministers,  representing  all  shades  of  religious 
thought,  have,  with  great  kindness,  voluntarily  associated  themselves  together  to  conduct  in 
turn  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  the  Institution.  The  Institution  vehicle  calls  for  the 
minister  and  brings  him  back,  and  the  appointments  are  observed  with  the  utmost  punctual- 
ity. On  Sunday  morning,  whenever  the  weather  permits,  the  pupils  are  marshalled  for  their 
various  churches,  the  createst  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
parents  as  a  guide  in  this  matter.  The  following  creeds  are  represented  among  the  pupils  of 
the  present  session: — Adventist,  Baptist,  Bible  Christian,  Catholic,  Church  of  England, 
Church  of  Scotland,  Davidite.  Lutheran,  Methodist  (Episcopal),  Methodist  (Wesleyan), 
Presbyterian  (Canada),  and  Quaker.  We  greatly  feel  the  need  of  a  suitable  plank  walk  which 
wc  uld  connect  the  Institution  with  the  town,  as  the  slightest  shower  of  rain  reduces  the  road 
to  a  condition  almost  impassable  to  the  blind.  The  Corporation  of  Brantford  ought  certainly 
to  do  something  for  an  Institution  which  is  now  spending  large  sums  in  its  midst.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  we  ivere  granted  by  the  Legislature  the  convenience  of 
a  plank  side  walk  from  the  Institution  to  the  main  entrance.  The  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment description  (written  in  1870)  informs  the  uninitiated  that  "  from  the  front  entrance  to 
the  building  the  approach  is  by  a  gravelled  circular  road  forty  feet  in  width,  with  side-walks 
ten  feet  in  width  on  each."  I  have  now  been  here  for  some  months,  and  have  been  a  tolerably 
close  observer  of  the  grounds,  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  either  the  gravel  or  the 
sidewalks;  nay,  at  times  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  even  the  road  !  I  trust, for 
the  comfort  of  the  Institution  inmates,  that  the  Public  Works  Department  will  speedily  make 
good  the  promises  contained  in  its  purely  prophetical  description  of  our  walks. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  has  been  much  facilitated  by  quartering  the  boys  in 
that  wing  of  the  building  which  lies  contiguous  to  their  workshop,  and  removing  the  girls  to 
the  east  wing  where  I  have  now  in  readiness  for  their  mechanical  instruction  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  room.  This  transposition  of  the  pupils  now  renders  unnecessary  the  awk- 
ward and  dangerous  circuit  of  the  building  formerly  made  by  the  blind  before  reaching  the 
workshop,  or  the  e([ually  objectionable  expedient  of  passing  through  the  girls'  corridor.  The 
arrangements  required  for  this  important  change  were  all  completed  before  the  return  of  the 
pupils. 

The  large  increase  in  occupants  of  the  great  dormitories  has  necessitated  my  placing  in 
charge,  on  each  side  of  the  building  at  night,  a  responsible  person,  who  not  only  maintains 
discipline  in  his  or  her  dormitory,  but  who,  by  sleeping  on  the  spot,  would  be  instantly 
aroused  if  any  alarm  or  panic  should  occur  in  these  immense  rooms.  To  promote  good  order 
and  render  the  duties  of  the  dormitory  attendants  easier,  gas  has  been  introduced,  and  a  small 
light  is  kept  burtiing  throughout  the  night.  On  the  boys'  side  small  subsidiary  dormitories  have 
been  established  in  the  third  story.  My  private  apartments  being  under  the  boys'  quarters,  and, 
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therefore,  at  a  considerable  distance  (with  interposing  doors)  from  the  east  dormitory,  I  have 
set  up  an  alarm-gong  in  my  bed-room,  and  carried  a  bell-wire  from  it  over  to  the  girls'  side  of 
the  building. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  for  reference  to  the  state  of  the  exterior  premises  and 
of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Institution,  and  for  the  improvements  therein  required.  I  beg, 
however,  to  submit  herewith  a  memorandum  that  the  Bursar  has  prepared  on  this  subject  : 
For  the  seventh  item  (new  gratings  over  eleven  basement  windows),  I  respectfully  bespeak 
your  early  attention  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  pupils'  security  against  a  constant  danger, 
but  also  as  securing  the  Institutii.n  stores  from  nightly  depredators.  The  question  of  outside 
.sewerage  the  Institution  physician  intends,  T  believe,  to  bring  specially  under  your  attention 
in  his  report. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  yourself.  Sir,  and 
to  Mr.  Scoble  for  the  kind  prompitude  with  which  every  proposal  of  mine,  tending  to  improve 
this  Institution  has  been  examined,  and  for  the  very  favourable  consideration  accorded  to  all 
my  suggestions.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  educational  views  con 
tained  in  this  report  will  receive  your  concurrence  ;  for  in  the  perplexing  questions  relating 
to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  great  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  without,  however,  any 
diminution  of  mutual  respect. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter, 

Principal. 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Brantford,  1874. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  Prisons,  Asylums,  (&c. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  deaths 
in  this  Institution,  and  that  we  have  cause  for  congratulation  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  that  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from  severe  disease,  although  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  milder  forms  of  illness.  This  fortunate  result,  no  doubt,  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  last  winter  which  peimitted  the  buildings  to  be 
kept  at  a  more  equable  and  healt  ly  temperature,  and  in  part  to  the  generally  favourable  hy- 
gienic conditions  under  which  the  pupils  have  been  placed,  supplied  as  they  are  at  all  times 
with  food  in  abundance  and  variety,  and  breathing  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere.  This 
exemption  from  serious  disease  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the  blind, 
as  a  class,  have  poor  constitutions  ;  that  they  are  scrofulous  and  therefore  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  disease,  or,  when  disease  already  exists,  that  they  present  a  feeble  resistance  to  its 
progress. 

By  a  fortuitous  circumstance  an  epidemic  of  measles  of  a  grave  type  which  had  prevailed 
the  previous  three  months  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  did  not  make  its  appearance, 
until  near  the  close  of  the  last  term,  so  that  not  more  than  twenty  cases  occurred  before  the 
pupils  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Institution  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  a  proper 
system  of  sewerage,  whereby  all  sewage  matter  from  the  water-closets  may  be  safely  and  con- 
tinuously delivered  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  main  buildings.  If  the  dejections  of  so  many 
persons  are  allowed  to  accumulate  year  after  year,  the  soil  will  become  saturated  with  this 
sewage  waste,  the  noxious  exhalations  from  which  must  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  from 
which  the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue  in  the  production  of  typhoid,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  depending  upon  a  specific  poison.  I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  earnest 
attention  which  it  deserves. 
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Oq  account  of  their  infirmity  the  blind  lead  a  very  sedentary  life,  and  I  therefore  repeat 
the  recommendation  in  my  last  report  that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  gymnasium  should  be  pro- 
vided which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  take  the  requisite  amount  of  physical  exercise,  especially 
when  the  weather  or  season  is  unfavourable  for  out-door  walking  or  games. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  present  Principal,  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  shown 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  hygiene  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  whose  intel- 
ligent co-operation  has  been  of  such  essential  service  in  preventing  as  far  as  possible  all  causes 
of  disease,  especially  by  the  timely  use  of  disinfectants. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

#ntan0  Institution  for  t|e  tfbucation  of  t\t 

BRj^NTFOBD. 


INSPECTOE'S  KEPORT. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  official  year  there  were  101  pupils  under  instruction  in  this 
Institution,  and  during  the  entire  session  112  were  admitted.  Of  this  number  two  were 
sent  to  the  Toronto  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  medical  treatment,  one  was  dismissed  for 
misconduct,  two  died,  four  returned  to  their  homes  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  leaving  1 03 
pupils  in  residence  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  session,  on  the  30th  June,  1875. 

From  the  opening  of  the  present  (fifth)  session  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
up  to  the  close  of  the  official  year,  116  pupils  had  been  received,  or  an  increase  of 
fifteen  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  These  116  pupils  comprised  69  males 
•and  47  females,  56  of  the  former  being  under,  and  15  over  21  years  of  age,  while  36  of 
the  females  were  under,  and  11  over  21  years.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  residence  the 
Principal  had  received  advices  from  parents  and  Municipal  authorities  informing  him  that 
about  twenty  additional  pupils  would  be  sent  forward  within  a  month.  The  attendance 
this  session  will,  therefore,  very  likely  aggregate  135  and  possibly  140  pupils,  wliich  is  the 
utmost  number  the  dormitory  space  of  the  Institution  will  accommodate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  two  questions  are  presented  to  the  Government  for  solu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  Province,  viz.  : — Is  it  best  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  another  building  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  structure,  as 
was  designed  in  the  original  plans,  in  order  to  give  additional  room  for  dormitory  and  other 
purposes ;  or  will  it  be  best  to  restrict  the  accommodation  to  its  present  extent  for  a  few 
years  longer,  and  adopt  stricter  rules  in  awarding  admissions  1 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  a  few  over-age  pupils  have  always  been  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  4ct,  but  at  no  time  has  the  number  of  that  class  exceeded  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  admissions,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  lower  proportion  than  will  be 
found  in  any  similar  Institution  on  this  continent.  Then,  again,  a  few  pupils  are  received 
whose  literary  education  is  about  as  far  advanced  as  there  is  any  practical  necessity  for, 
and  who  are  not  desirous  of  obtaining  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  Institution  affords. 
So  long  as  there  is  room  for  a  few  pupils  judiciously  selected  from  these  two  classes,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unjust  to  refuse  admission  to  them  ;  but  in  the  event  of  all  the  beds  being 
needed  for  the  pupils  of  the  proper  age  and  requirement,  the  number  might  be  still 
further  curtailed. 

Considering  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some  blind  persons  and 
their  friends  to  look  upon  this  Institution  as  an  Asylum  or  Home,  and  not  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  increase  the  present 
accommodation  until  it  is  absolutely  required  for  pupils  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  recommend  this  course  for  the  present  as  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
will  require  to  be  voted  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  to  make  good  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  buildings,  furniture,  fixtures  and  grounds  of  the  Institution,  which  are 
^ow  causing  very  serious  inconvenience  in  management.  These  deficiencies  will  hereafter 
e  referred  to  in  detail. 
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Reverting  again  to  the  operations  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year  and  the  statistics 
connected  therewith,  the  following  summary  will  show  the  Counties  and  Cities  of  the 
Province  from  which  the  116  pupils  who  were  in  the  establishment  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber were  received,  viz.  : — 


Brant    2 

Bruce   6 

Durham   3 


Dundas   

Elgin   

Essex  

F  rontenac   

Grey    

Halton  

Hastings   5 

Huron...    5 

Kent    3 

Leeds   4 

Lennox    1 

Lincoln   4 

Lanark      1 

Middlesex      6 

Norfolk    3 

Northumberland    5 

Oxford   2 


Ontario    3 

Perth   2 

Peterborouofh   4 

Prince  Ed  ward  .   3 

Russell    2 

Stormont   4 

Simcoe   1 

Victoria   1 

Waterloo    3 

Wellington  

Wentworth  

Welland  

York  

Hamilton  City  


Kingston 
London 
Ottawa 
Toronto 


i 

4 
1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
7 

116 


The  occupations,  natiopalities  and  religions  of  the  parents  of  these  116  pupils  are  as 


follows : — 

Occupations. 

Farmers    25 

Coachman   1 

Sailor   1 

Labourers.   20 

Police  Constables   2 

Coopers     3 

Hotel-keepers   2 

Teamsters  

Cabinet  maker   1 

Postmaster    merchant. . .  1 

Carpenbers    9 

Wood  turner   1 

Tailors   2 

Teacher   1 

Blacksmiths   3 


Grocers   3 

Pedlar   1 

Doctor      1 

Axe  grinder   1 

Shoemaker   1 

Barrister    1 

Butcher   1 

Agent.   1 

Gardener   I 

Railroad  employ^   1 

Unknown    3 


Nationalities. 

Canadian   43 

English    28 

Irish   24 

French  Canadian    1 

Scotch   15 

French...    1 

German   3 

American   1 


Religions. 

Presbyterian   26 

Methodist   40 

Church  of  England   24 

Roman  Catholic          ...  12 

Quaker   1 

Baptists                 ...  ..  5 

Bible  Christians....   3 

Lutheran   2 

Dandite   2 

Tunker    1 


Total 


116 


110 


116 
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Of  the  116  pupils  received  this  Session  up  to  the  30th  September,  100  were  admitted 
as  free  pupils  upon  the  certificates  of  municipal  authorities  affirming  the  inability  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  to  pay  for  board.  Only  seven  are  registered  as  paying 
pupils  in  respect  of  board  ;  the  remainder  are  returned  as  indigent  orphans,  who,  under 
the  By-laws,  are  entitled  to  free  board,  education  and  clothing.  Some  of  the  inmates 
are  semi-orphans,  or  utterly  destitute  children,  whose  clothing  the  Institution  may  have 
to  assist  in  furnishing.  Among  the  paying  pupils  are  included  two  or  more  of  one  family, 
in  which  case  it  has  been  the  practice  to  exact  the  payment  of  only  one  fee. 

Considering  the  very  insignificant  amount  that  is  derived  from  paying  pupils,  and 
the  very  great  objection  that  exists  on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  ask  or  receive  from 
the  municipal  authorities  a  certificate  of  indigency,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Princi- 
pal be  authorized  to  award  admission  to  all  blind  persons  of  the  proper  age  and  require- 
ment, without  such  municipal  certificate  being  exacted.  Education  and  board  to  be  free, 
except  to  such  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  elect  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Practically  the  Institution  and  its  advantages  are  now  free,  as  only  board  was  paid 
during  the  past  Session  for  seven  out  of  a  total  of  1 1 2  pupils.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  requiring  certain  parents  to  obtain  certificates  of  indigency 
from  municipal  authorities,  particularly  when  such  a  practice  gives  cause  of  ofi'ence  to  many 
poor  but  sensitive  parents. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
present  official  year,  156  blind  persons  have  entered,  of  whom  93  were  males  and  63  fe- 
males. The  counties  and  cities  in  the  Province  from  which  these  pupils  were  received  into 
thpe  Institution  are  as  follows,  viz. : 


Brant   5 

Bruce   6 

Durham   4 

Dundas    3 

Elgin   2 

Essex   1 

Frontenac   3 

Grey   4 

Halton    2 

Hastings    6 

Huron   6 

Kent   3 

Leeds   4 

Lennox   1 

Lincoln     6 

Lanark   1 

Lambton    1 

Middlesex   10 

Norfolk    5* 

Northumberland    5 

Oxford   2 

Ontario   5 


Perth   4 

Peterborough    4 

Prince  Edward     3 

Russell      2 

Stormont   4 

Simcoe     2 

Victoria    2 

Waterloo                             ...  6 

Wellington   9 

Wentworth    4 

W^elland   1 

York   7 

Unknown    1 


Cities. 


Hamilton    4 

Kingston    3 

London   3 

Ottawa   2 

Toronto   10 


Total. 


156 


Of  the  116  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  Institution  on  the  30th  September  last,  nine 
were  admitted  during  the  first  session,  and  have  been  in  attendance  all  subsequent  sessions  ; 
27  were  admitted  during  the  second  session,  21  during  the  third,  and  32  during  the  fourth. 
During  the  present  (fifth)  session  27  pupils  have  been  admitted  for  the  first  time. 


Inspection  Visits. 

Four  statutory  inspections  were  made  of  the  Institution  during  the  present  official 
year,  besides  other  visits  connected  with  its  afi"airs. 

At  my  inspection  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  March,  the  establishment  in  its  various 
parts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  found  in  a  very  commendable  state  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness.   The  exceptions  were  the  girls'  dormitory  and  the  premises  back  of  the  kitchen,  the 
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former  being  untidy  in  appearance,  and  the  latter  disfigured  by  refuse  matter.  As  the  staff 
of  servants  was  sufficiently  large  at  that  time  to  enable  all  domestic  work  to  be  properly 
and  promptly  performed,  the  matron  was  instructed  to  see  that  it  was  done.  The  beds  and 
l)edding  were  very  comfortable,  and  in  some  cases  the  beds  were  neatly  made  up,  althoup!;h 
the  defective  description  of  bedstead  in  use  will  not  admit  of  as  much  tidiness  as  could  be 
desired.  Allowing  pupils  to  go  into  the  dormitories  during  the  day  is  another  cause  of 
untidiness.  The  replacing  of  the  present  bedsteads  with  those  of  a  neater  pattern,  and  the 
adoption  of  uniformity  in  all  articles  of  bedding,  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  provision  of  proper  sitting,  study,  and  play  rooms  for  the  pupils  is  necessary  in 
««rder  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  dormitories  during  the  day.  The  use  of  a  base  burner  in 
the  boys'  dormitory  became  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  temperature  in  that  room, 
which,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  glass  surface  and  the  high  winds  that  prevail  in  winter, 
was  exceedingly  cold. 

The  Principal  was  instructed  to  make  some  repairs  to  the  building  and  additions  to 
the  furniture  that  were  much  required. 

On  this  occasion  106  pupils  were  in  residence— 64  males  and  42  females.  The  names 
of  two  additional  pupils  were  on  the  register,  but  they  were  away  on  leave  of  absence. 
The  health  of  the  house  was  reported  by  the  physician  to  be  good,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  colds,  no  cases  of  sickness  existed.  I  was  present  when  various  meals  were  served,  when 
t'le  food  was  sufficient  and  good.  A  dietary  list  had  been  adopted,  subject  to  alteration  in 
srason,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  plan,  as  it  removes  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
appearance  of  the  pupils  in  respect  to  clothing  was  generally  good,  although,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  parents  to  send  a  sufficient  change,  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  • 

The  various  classes  were  visited  while  instruction  was  going  on.  The  Principal  re- 
l»orted  that  all  the  teachers  were  performing  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  my 
examination  fully  confirmed  the  report.  It  having  been  reported  that  knitting  would  be 
a  good  employment  for  some  pupils,  an  order  was  given  for  the  manufacture  of  25  dozen 
woollen  socks  for  the  Central  Prison — a  work  that  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  The 
music  classes  comprised  28  pupils  in  piano  and  organ  lessons,  17  in  the  band  and  89  under 
vocal  instruction.  The  industrial  class  had  received  during  the  session  a  considerable 
accession  to  its  number,  although  instruction  is  still  confined  to  willow  manufactures  ; 
and  in  the  cases  of  at  least  twelve  pupils  the  greatest  advancement  was  apparent.  In  order 
to  encourage  industry  and  good  behaviour,  the  system  has  been  adopted  of  giving  the 
pupils  who  can  make  good  saleable  wares  a  share  of  the  sales,  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent. 

Not  only  has  this  system  encouraged  good  behaviour,  and  industry ;  but  it  has  tended 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  blind  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  stimulate  and 
encourage. 

A  re-arrangement  of  the  duties  of  certain  of  the  officials  was  decided  upon  at  this 
visit,  and  instructions  in  respect  to  the  changes  were  recorded  for  their  guidance  and  in- 
formation. The  question  of  supplying  pupils  with  suitable  reading  matter  after  they 
leave  the  Institution,  being  worthy  of  consideration,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  this  important  work  cdn  be  better  conducted  and  regulated  by  the 
Principal  of  this  Institution  than  any  one  else.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  grant  be 
annually  appropriated  by  Parliament,  which  with  additional  aid  from  the  public  will 
enable  a  permanent  circulating  library  to  be  established  for  the  blind  of  the  Province. 

At  my  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  June,  there  were  105  pupils 
in  residence.  The  name  of  another  appeared  on  the  register,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  for  treatment.  The  attention  of  the  Principal  was  C2.11ed  to 
the  cases  of  a  few  pupils  who  could  not  be  benefited  by  longer  stay  in  the  Institution, 
and  he  was  directed  to  notify  their  friends  that  adinission  could  not  be  again  awarded. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  terminate  the  fourth  session  on  Monday,  the  28th  June,  in- 
stead of  Wednesday,  the  30th,  as  the  by-laws  required,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  and 
risk  that  would  attend  the  transfer  of  blind  persons  to  their  homes  on  Dominion  Day. 
when  the  various  railways  would  be  crowded  with  passengers.  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  terms  of  passage  granted  by  Railway  managers  were  not  as  liberal  as  on  the  previous 
year. 

The  Principal  was  instructed  to  reduce  the  staff  of  servants  to  the  lowest  number, 
and  all  resident  teachers  were  informed  that  they  would  not  be  expected  to  remain  in  the 
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Institution  during  the  vacation,  in  order  that  the  domestic  expenses  might  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  during  the  two  months'  cessation  of  work. 

The  Institution  was  found  in  very  good  order  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  inspection  on  the  21st  and  22nd  September,  I  found  110  pu- 
pils under  instruction — 63  males  and  47  females.  The  various  classes  were  visited  while 
under  instruction,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  progress  that  many  of  the 
pupils  had  made,  indicating  zeal  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  most 
commendable  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
were  being  taught  writing,  over  half  of  whom  could  then  write  letters  to  their  families 
and  friends.  Instruction  in  bead-work,  crochet  and  knitting  is  given  by  the  senior  teacher, 
Miss  Tyrell,  one  hour  every  day,  in  some  of  which  branches  great  aptitude  is  shown.  In 
the  willow  department  the  number  under  instruction  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  as  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  old  pupils  had  not  returned,  but  as  the  session  advanced,  new 
pupils  would  be  introduced  to  that  department.  A  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  goods, 
which  must  accumulate  in  such  a  shop,  were  found  in  stock,  which  the  Principal  was 
instructed  to  sell  by  auction. 

The  farm  and  garden  have  for  the  first  time  yielded  a  good  return  this  season.  The 
crop  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips  and  other  roots  will  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Institution,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  feed  for  the  farm  and  stable  stock  will 
be  considerably  reduced. 

There  are  several  structural  defects  and  other  deficiencies  in  the  buildings,  furniture 
and  grounds  of  the  Institution,  which  require  to  be  remedied. 

The  outside  closets,  which  are  constructed  on  the  ordinary  vault  principle,  are  now 
quite  unsuited  to  and  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Institution.  As  there  are  neither 
drains  nor  water  to  carry  ofi"  the  sewage,  it  is  evident  the  continuance  of  the  system  will 
soon  result  in  a  nuisance  to  the  Institution,  as  they  are  now  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  proper  frost-proof  closets  be  constructed,  with 
drain  and  water  connections  to  the  same.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  this  purpose,  the  tanks  will  require  to  be  enlarged  by  adding  another  rim  of  boiler 
plate  to  each  tank,  by  which  means  capacity  will  be  obtained  for  an  additional  supply  of 
5,000  gallons.  The  enlargement  of  the  water  tanks  and  additional  hose  are  also  called  for 
in  order  to  have  more  effective  fire  protection  than  is  at  present  furnished.  The  want 
of  washing  and  mangling  machinery  necessitates  washing  and  ironing  to  be  kept  up  during 
the  entire  week,  in  order  that  all  the  work  may  be  done.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
washing  machine  and  mangle  be  procured,  together  with  a  small  boiler  and  engine  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  motive  power  for  turning  the  same,  which  will  also  provide  power  for  a 
lathe  for  the  engineer,  which  is  much  wanted. 

The  cooking  appliances  are  quite  inadequate  for  so  large  an  Institution,  and  a  range 
and  hot-water  connections  must  now  be  provided,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  culinary 
department  may  be  properly  and  promptly  performed. 

At  present  a  portion  of  the  coal-shed  is  partitioned  off  for  an  ice-house,  necessitating 
the  exposure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year's  supply  of  coal  to  the  weather  without 
cover.    It  is  recommended  that  an  ice-house  and  a  root  cellar  be  constructed. 

The  carriage  and  market  waggon  and  some  other  articles  of  stable  furnishing  are  worn 
out  and  must  be  renewed.  An  appropriation  will  also  have  to  be  asked  to  purchase  many 
things  that  are  wanted  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  appliances,  books,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
replace  worn-out  bedsteads,  benches,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  and  furnishing. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
and  ornamentation  of  the  Institution  grounds  and  the  construction  of  a  broad  sidewalk 
from  the  building  to  the  front  gate.  These  grounds,  owing  to  the  variety  of  surface, 
and  their  elevated  position  above  the  Town  of  Brantford,  are  susceptible  of  much 
adornment  for  a  very  reasonable  amount.  With  a  view  to  this,  a  plan  was  prepared  by  a 
landscape  gardener,  which,  for  want  of  funds,  could  not  be  carried  out.  If  the  ground-work 
of  this  plan,  in  respect  to  walks,  trees  and  shrubs,  is  commenced  by  a  capital  appropriation 
of  from  81,500  to  $2,000,  it  can  be  completed  and  kept  up  by  a  small  annual  appropriation 
from  maintenance  funds,  which  course  I  would  respectfully  recommend  for  adoption. 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  Institution  in  obtaining  and  retaining 
efficient  servants,  attributable,  the  Principal  reports,  to  the  rate  of  wagej»   which,  he 
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alleges,  is  not  equal  to  the  remuneration  that  is  paid  in  private  houses.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  such  an  increase  of  wages  be  given  as  will  remedy  this  serious  hindrance  to 
efficient  domestic  management.  It  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  a  night  watchman 
be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Institution. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  amount  that  will  be  required  on  capital  account  to 
remedy  the  structural  defects  and  other  deficiencies  above  commented  upon,  viz.  : — 

Water  closets  and  sewers    $900  00 

Increased  reservoirs,  water  supply    525  00 

Washing  machine,  laundry  appliances,  engine  and  fittings  1250  00 

Kange  and  fittings     325  00 

Iron  bedsteads  and  bedding  for  renewals   350  00 

Root   house,    ice  house,    porches,   storm  sashes,  weigh 

scales,  &c   650  00 

Market  waggon,  carriage,  &c   400  00 

250  feet  rubber  hose,  and  two  fire  extinguishers    250  00 

Books,  musical  instruments,  apparatus  and  appliances    1000  00 

Ornamentation    of    grounds,    road    and   sidewalk  con- 
struction   1500  00 

Extraordinary  repairs        200  00 

$7350  00 

Annexed  to  the  Report  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution  for  the  official  year  ending  13th  September,  amount- 
ing to  $23,061  21.  The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  year  1876  is  also  appended, 
which  have  been  framed  with  as  much  regard  to  economy  as  the  necessities  of  efficient 
management  will  permit. 

I  regret  having  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Brown,  senior  male  teacher  in  the 
literary  department  of  this  Institution.  Mr.  Brown  was  most  eminently  fitted  by  disposi- 
tion and  training  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and,  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution, 
until  he  was  prostrated  by  his  fatal  illness,  he  performed  his  duties  in  the  most  zealous 
and  faithfnl  manner.  Under  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Principal  Hunter,  the  aff'airs  of 
this  Institution  are  being  most  efficiently  conducted  in  every  department.  The  officers 
and  teachers  are  most  favourably  reported  by  the  Principal  as  displaying  energy  and  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 


Statement  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1875. 


Medical  Department : 

Medicines,  medical  comforts  and  appliances 

Household  Expenses  (Food)  : 

Butchers'  meat   

Fowls  

Fish  


Butter 


$ 

cts. 

74 

51 

1786 

41 

80 

18 

213 

78 

991 

96 

745 

38 

cts. 


74  51 


2080  37 
991  96 


745  38 

Carried  forward   $3,892  22 
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forward   :   $3,892  22 

General  Groceries,  viz. : 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal    $147  12 

Tea    130  78 

Coffee   191  30 

Cheese    76  92 

E^j^s   70  41 

Fmit  (dried)     77  94 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pickles   27  51 

Syrup  and  sugar   670  54 

Unenumerated                                                       ...  146  53 


Fruit  and  vefretables   245  77 


Bedding  and  Clothing : 

Bedding    139  66 

Clothing  for  orphans   77  94 

Shoes  for  orphans    9  74 


Fuel: 


Coal   1768  25 

Wood    548  62 


Light 


G:is   822  45 

Oil,  candles  and  matches   2  80 


Laundry  J  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms  and  mops    25  67 

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking   2  60 

Cleaning   4  28 

Soap    184  21 

Laundry      44  80 


Books  and  Apparatus : 

Appliances    94  27 

Maps  and  music   27  17 

Library    291  55 

Writing  cards   10  60 

School  furniture    92  67 


Brinting,  Postages,  Stationery,  etc.  : 

Advertising  and  Printing   145  68 

Postages, -telegraphs  and  express    196  33 

Stationery   104  51 

Furniture  and  Furnishing  : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs   146  87 

Iron  and  tinware,  &c   65  41 

Crockery  and  glassware     47  05 


1539  05 
245  77 


277  34 


2316  87 


825  25 


261  56 


516  25 


446  52 


259  33 


C allied  forioard 


$10,530  16 
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Brought  fm-ward    $10,530  16 

Fai'm  : 

Seeds  and  plants   $112  03 

Feed  and  fodder   686  80 

Manure    56  47 

Farm  labour,  stock  and  implements,  including  repairs  ...      I'^o  66 

  $1010  96 

Repairs  : 

Repairs,  ordinary,  to  buildings,  &c  351  44 

Hardware,  &c   93  87 

Paint  and  oils   6  45 

  451  76 

Miscellaneous  : 

Ice    3  50 

Officers'  travelling  expenses   401  78 

Freight  and  duties    42  13 

Amusements    4  50 

Workshops   

Incidentals   63  49 

  515  40 

Salaries  and  wages   10,552  93 


$23,061  21 


Estimate  of  Expenditure  of  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  1876,  for  140^ 
pupils. 

Medicine,  medical  comforts,  &c   $    75  00 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl   2500  00 

Flour   1150  00 

Butter    800  00 

General  groceries   1800  00 

Fruit  and  vegetables    250  00 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes    400  00 

Fuel   2500  00 

Gas,  oil,  &c   800  00 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning    300  00 

Furniture  and  furnishings      400  00 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder   600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations    400  00 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  postage.   450  00 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances    400  00 

Unenumerated   550  00 


Salaries  and  wages  : 

No,  of  Officers  and 
Employees. 

Principal                                       1    $1600  00 

Physician                                       1    300  00 

Bursar                                           1    800  00 

Housekeeper                                    1    300  00 

Teachers                                        6    3500  00 

Trade  Instructor                              1    1000  00 

Visitors'  Attendant                           1    120  00 


13,375  00 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward   12    $7,620  00  ^13,375  00 

Engineer   1    600  00 

Fireman    1    360  00 

Gardener   1    400  00 

Teamster   1    240  00 

Porter   1    216  00 

Cook  and  Baker    2    400  00 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  maids  ...  0    612  00  ^ 

Laundress      1    144  00 

Laundress' assistants   2    ..  228  00 

Boys'  attendant      1    192  00 

Nurses    2    240  00 

Housemaids    2    192  00 

Night  watchman    1    250  00 

Temporary  assistance   1    100  00 


35 


11,794  00 
$25,169  00 
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PRIxNCIPAL'S  KEPOHT. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Lupector  of  Ontario  PilWic  Institutions,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  official  year  ending  September  30th,  1875, 
the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  in  this  Institution  one  of  great  activity,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  found  to  have  been  also  a  year  of  substantial  progress.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  Institution,  from  being  in  1872  the  most  insignificant  in  America,  has 
become  in  1875  one  of  the  very  foremost  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations.  In  1872,  the 
Institution  passed  through  its  first  session  with  eleven  pupils  ;  before  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  (or  for  re-admission)  exceeded  140, 
and  the  actual  attendance  during  the  present  session  cannot  fall  much  below  this  number. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  the  afflicted  class,  for  whom  this  Institution  was  established,  so 
appreciative  of  the  education  oflFered  by  the  Legislature ;  and  to  the  Legislature  it  may  well 
become  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  Province  is  now  taking  the  lead,  not  only  in  those 
general  educational  establishments  whose  national  importance  is  plain  to  all  except  barbarians, 
but  also  in  those  special  Institutions  which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. In  this  Province,  the  education  of  the  Blind  was  appioached  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion and  timidity.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Boston  Institution  had  led  the  way 
on  this  continent,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  had  been  suc- 
cessfully launched  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Bristol  and  London,  Canada  continued  a  passive 
spectator.  In  1854,  the  Estimates  of  the  ('anadian  Parliament  provided  a  sum  of  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  Institution  for  the  joint  training  of  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind,  but  no  efi"ecfc  was 
given  to  this  leuislative  provision,  and  for  eighteen  years  longer  the  sightless  children  of  our  Pro- 
vince were  pvrniitted  to  grow  up  in  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  darkness.  These  wronged  and 
afflicted  children  constitute  the  "  over-age  "  candidates  now  constantly  seeking  admission,  but 
of  them,  few,  alas  !  are  found  in  their  adult  years  capable  of  instruction.  It  was  only  in  1872 
that  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  actually  commenced  its  operations.  The  appliances 
and  accommodation  were  based  on  the  best  statistics  then  procurable,  though  we  now  know 
these  data  to  have  been  illusory.  Had  the  estimated  requirements  of  the  youthful 
Blind  of  Ontario  been  based  on  200  as  the  probable  number  of  inmates,  that  basis  would 
have  furnished  a  much  safer  approximation  than  100,  the  number  actually  adopted.  In  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  number  requiring  to  be  accommodated,  many  of  the  Institution  appli- 
ances were  necessarily  of  a  provisional  and  tentative  character.  This  remark  applies  in  some 
measure  to  the  educational  outfit,  but  still  more  forcibly  to  the  appliances  in  the  Engineer's 
Department,  and  to  those  in  the  domestic  service.  The  Institution  is  now  no  longer  in  the 
experimental  stage  ;  under  proper  administration  its  future  is  assured;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  Legislature  will  provide  that  more  liberal  endowment  which  is  quite  indispensable, 
in  order  to  equip  the  Institution  for  the  great  work  now  opening  out  before  it.  To  compare, 
in  respect  of  expenditure,  one  special  Institution  with  another  special  Institution  of  a  difi'erent 
class,  is  entirely  fallacious,  as  the  results  in  the  two  cases  flow  from  entirely  difi'erent  agencies, 
and  have  nothing  in  common.  Such  a  form  of  comparison  is  especially  unfair  to  an  Institu 
tion  occupied  by  the  Blind,  who  are,  in  a  physical  sense,  by  far  the  most  helpless  and  depen- 
dent class  assembled  in  any  of  our  Public  Institutions,  and  who  constantly  require  for  their 
safety  and  comfort  a  relatively  much  larger  start"  of  servants  than  any  class  of  seeing  persons 
would  need.  In  the  case  of  our  Institution,  the  only  just  comparison  would  be  one  instituted 
with  similar  Institutions  in  the  United  States.    The  administration  of  all  the  Public  Charities 
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in  this  Province  is  well  known  to  be  coL.iucted  on  a  scale  of  economy  not  approached  by  any 
other  country.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  After 
more  than  forty  years'  experience  with  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  various  Legislative  bodies 
in  the  United  States  have  fixed  the  minimum  allowance  per  pupil  chargeable  to  outlying 
counties  sending  their  blind  residents  to  an  Institution  at  $300  per  session,  and  in  all  the 
large  Institutions  the  actual  cost  of  a  pupil's  maintenance  greatly  exceeds  this  allowance, 
the  difference  being  made  up  by  State  appropriations,  bequests,  interest  on  investments,  &c. 

In  the  Ontario  Institution,  for  the  year  "ending  the  30th  September,  1875,  the  actual 
cost  of  pupils  ( including  all  items  of  expenditure  except  those  on  capital  account) 
sligiitly  exceeded  $200  per  head.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  in  this  Province,  the 
line  has  not  besn  passed  that  divides  economy  from  parsimony,  and  whether  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Public  Institutions  has  not  been  needlessly  embarrassed  by  insuflficient  appropria- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Institution  placed  under  my  charge,  this  is  not  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  of  positive  experience.  Had  ampler  means  been  at  my  disposal,  such  pecuniary  aid 
would  have  been  readily  translated  into  the  improved  health,  the  increased  comfort,  and  the 
more  systematic  training  of  the  Blind  of  Ontario.  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  a  move 
worthy  investment  of  public  money  than  one  which  would  yield  such  beneficent  results. 
To  the  extent  of  the  funds  under  your  control,  Sir,  everything  was  done  that  could  possibly 
have  been  expected,  and  far  more  was  accomplished  than  would  have  been  possible  to  any  one 
less  practised  than  yourself  in  the  management  of  Public  Institiitions.  But  what  can  either 
Inspector  or  Principal  avail,  where  the  appropriation  is  manifestly  inadequate  for  the  work 
demanded  ? 


REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  OPERATIONS. 
Literary  Department. 

In  my  last  Annual  Report  I  stated  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole 
programme  of  study,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  attention  for  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, which  with  the  blind,  as  with  the  seeing,  form  the  three  irreat  instruments  of  knowledge. 

HearJiiig. — Literature  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  Blind  is  always  printed  in  relief, 
but  various  systems  of  type  have  found  favour  in  diflFerent  Institutions.  On  this  continent, 
however,  the  prevailing  systems  are  the  line  type  (upper  case,  modified  lower  case,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both)  and  the  point-print.  In  some  Institutions,  as  in  our  own,  the  library  con- 
tains a  representation  of  Dr.  3Ioon's  publications,  which  are  printed  in  easily  learned  charac- 
ters, and  can  be  perused  without  class  instruction.  But  for  purposes  of  class-drill,  reading 
is  practically  confined  with  us  to  the  two  systems  above  specified.  The  line-tf/j'/'  requires  for 
fluent  reading  fine  tactile  sensibility,  which  is  ol'ten  very  deficient  in  our  older  pupils,  and  in 
the  younger  pupils  where  thejprevious  life  has  been  one  of  hardship.  Success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  requires  long-continued  and  extreme  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; 
but  the  exten.'^ive  field  of  English  literature  now  opened  up  to  the  Blind  student  in  this  type, 
amply  repays  him  for  all  his  toil.  During  the  year  just  ended,  54  of  our  pupils  have  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  received  instruction  in  reading,  and  very  many  of  them  are  mak- 
ing most  satisfactory  progress.  Our  supply  of  books  is  n  ^w  chiefly  drawn  from  the  catalogues 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Louisville,  Ky.),  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass  (Phila- 
delphia),the  purchases  being  kindly  made  in  our  behalf  by  the  Educational  Depository,  Toronto. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  the  leading  American  Institutions  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  I  found  among  Superintendents  a  general  disposition  to  retire  from  the  work  of  pub- 
lishing books  for  the  Blind.  Relief  printing  is  very  tedious  and  expensive  ;  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  apt  to  fall  beiow  the  standard  required  for  legibility  ;  and  a  finely  executed 
"  print "  is  not  unfrequently  ruined  by  subsequent  compression  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
binder  or  packer.  From  every  other  Institution  library,  equally  with  our  own,  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes  are  annually  set  aside  as  "  worn-out,"  though  none  but  a  practised  eye 
could  detect  the  slight  flattening  that  renders  these  volumes  illegible  to  the  iBlind,  and  of 
course  useless  for  any  other  service.    This  rapid  deterioration,  under  even  gentle  pressure, 
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must  always  make  embossed  books  expensive,  and  their  publication  hazardous.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  more  reojret  than  surprise  I  found  that  even  Dr.  Howe's  famous  printing-room  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  had  become  still.  Through  Dr.  Howe's  publishing  enterprise 
the  New  Testament  became  for  the  first  time,  in  1836,  an  unsealed  book  to  the  Blind,  and 
there  succeeded  a  series  of  standard  works  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Aldine  classics  of 
our  Institution  literature.  We  still  resort  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  certain  of  our 
books  and  appliances,  but  some  of  its  most  extensive  publications  have  passed  out  of  type, 
and  are  no  longer  procurable.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  announces  an  important  advance  in  stereotyping,  which  will  recover  for  the  use 
of  the  Blind,  embossed  publications  that  are  now  out  of  print.  It  is  further  announced 
that  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  some  time  out  of  print,  is  now  in  process  of  reprinting 
by  this  method,  and  any  book  that  has  been  well  printed  can  be  printed  again  at  a  small 
expense. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  reading  of  the  "  line-type  "  is  the  reading  of  the  tangible 
characters  designated  "  point-print,"  and  consisting  of  raised  dots  in  various  combinations. 
Two  systems  of  point-print  have  disputed  the  field.  First,  there  is  the  system  invented  by 
M.  Charles  Barbier,  and,  with  modifications,  introduced  in  1852  by  M.  Louis  Braille  into 
the  Paris  Institution,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  pupil.  The  letters  of  this  system  are 
generally  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  three  dots.  Then  we  have  the  New  York 
Institution  system,  as  arranged  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  Wait,  and  announced  in 
his  Report  for  the  year  1871.  In  this  alphabet  the  points  arc  vertically  never  more  than  two 
deep.  Both  systems  have  had  their  warm  advocates,  and  the  literature  of  the  controversy  is 
somewhat  extensive.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Wait's  ingenious  alphabet  pos- 
sesses the  following  points  of  superiority  :  (1.)  The  letters  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 
represented  by  the  fewest  points  ;  (2.)  In  consequence  of  the  points  being  only  two  deep,  the 
reader's  finger  requires  for  their  recognition  a  simple  horizontal  movement  instead  of  a  hori- 
zontal and  a  vertical  movement;  (3.)  The  area  required  for  the  expression  of  a  given  quantity 
of  "  copy  "  is  materially  less  than  in  the  Braille  system.  Though  the  latter  is  still  in  use  at 
Boston,  and  I  believe  a  few  other  institutions,  yet  the  contest  of  these  rival  systems  was,  so 
far  as  this  continent  is  concerned,  virtually  decided  at  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  Indianopolis  in  August,  1871,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
That  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Wait,  should  be  taught 
in  all  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  his  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Wait  has  issued  from  the  press  of  his  own  Institution  a  series  of  easy  graduated 
lessons,  which  I  have  adopted  for  our  point-primer,  as  leing  found  admirably  suited  to  class 
instruction.  For  more  advanced  pupils  I  have  introduced  the  new  point-letter  publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  which  consist  of  short  stories  by  Hawthorne,  Whittier  imd 
others.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  given  timely  assistance  to  the  point-print  movement 
by  issuing  in  this  new  dress  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  J ohn  at  a  price  ($2)  which  barely 
covers  the  expenses  of  publication.  During  the  past  year  forty-five  of  our  pupils 
entered  on  the  study  of  poirjt-print,  and  some  can  already  read  it  with  fluency.  Many  blind 
persons,  who,  from  deficient  sensitiveness  of  the  fingers,  altogether  fail  to  read  the  ordinary  (or 
line)  type,  are  found  to  recognize  with  readiness  punctured  letters  which  stand  out  in 
bolder  relief  and  in  more  characteristic  forms.  Fully  appreciating  the  difiiculties  of  the  line 
type,  the  American  Printing  House  proposes  to  modify  the  outlines  of  certain  letters  now 
frequently  confounded  by  the  Blind,  for  example  e  and  s,  f  and  h  and  ?i ;  more  individuality 
is  likewise  to  be  given  to  the  letters  a,  o,  d ;  r,  v ;  m,  w,  x,  z.  Printed  sheets  embracing  these 
new  typographical  forms  have  been  submitted  to  our  pupils,  and  the  proposed  changes  are 
found  greatly  to  lessen  the  labour  of  reading.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  possible  im- 
provements in  the  ordinary  type,  the  point  alphabet  has  so  many  advantages  as  a  medium  of 
writing,  as  well  as  of  reading,  that  I  have  assigned  to  it  a  very  important  place  in  the  revised 
programme  of  Institution  studies. 

Writing. — During  the  year  just  ended,  no  less  than  fifty-eight  pupils  have  received  their 
first  instruction  in  writing  ;  and  of  those,  twenty-eight  have  already  acquired  a  fair  hand. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  practise  themselves  in  Correspondence  and  English  Composition. 
One  letter  monthly  is  written  to  each  pupil's  friends,  the  Institution  supplying  the  writing 
materials  and  paying  the  postage,  and  the  pupils  are  required,  as  "^oon  as  possible,  to  conduct 
their  own  share  of  this  correspondence.  To  the  ordinary  writing  card,  we  have,  during  the  past 
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\ear  added  a  new  appliance,  devised  by  our  late  excellent  officer,  Mr.  T.  M.  Brown.  It  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  board,  having  a  raised  frame  formed  by  batons  secured  on  its  two  longer 
sides.  In  each  baton  at  the  middle  are  cut  a  pair  of  slots,  and  through  each  opposite  pair  of 
Blots,  a  slight  strap  of  ebonite  is  passed  and  allowed  to  project  beyond  the  batons,  these  pro- 
jecting ends  being  then  connected  together  by  india  rubber  bands.  To  use  this  writing 
board,  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  having  been  passed  between  the  raised  sides  and  beneath  the 
ebonite  straps,  the  writer's  pencil  travels  in  the  interval  between  the  straps,  the  rubier  bands 
at  the  ends  of  the  latter  allowing  sufl&cient  play  for  the  formation  of  the  long  loop  letters  of 
ordinary  hand-writing.  After  the  completion  of  each  line,  the  paper  is  slightly  advanced  and 
the  writing  resumed.  Many  of  our  pupils  greatly  prefer  this  ingenious  appliance  to  the  ordi- 
nary grooved  card-board,  which  has  the  disadvantages  of  soon  flattening  under  compression, 
and  of  permitting  the  paper  to  be  displaced.  Though  the  Blind  write  the  ordinary  hand  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  legible  to  the  seeing,  yet  such  writing  is  quite  illegible  to  the 
writers  themselves,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  the  letters  of  the  Blind,  as  in  the 
palimpsest  manuscripts,  several  strata  of  writing  are  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  thus 
leaving  the  subject  matter  open  to  considerable  variance  of  opinion.  Here  again  the  newly 
adopted  point  characters  come  to  our  aid  as  a  medium  of  communication,  legible  not  only  to 
the  seeing  corespondent  but  to  the  blind  writer  himself.  Twenty -three  pupils  (11  girls  and 
12  boys)  have,  during  the  past  year  commenced  point-writing,  and  under  Miss  Tyrrell's  very 
able  instruction,  several  have  acquired  considerable  mastery  of  this  important  art.  The  point 
slate  used  in  this  Institution  was  constructed  expressly  for  our  own  classes  from  a  model 
devised  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Cheesbro,  our  Professor  of  Music. 

ArifJimcfic. — The  proficiency  attained  during  the  past  year  in  Mental  Arithmetic  was  fre- 
quently the  object  of  remark,  by  not  only  casual  visitors  but  professional  teachers.  In  the  analy- 
sis of  complicated  problems,  the  pupils  under  Mr.  Brown's  direction  acquired  admirable  readi- 
ness and  accuracy.  Just  before  his  lamented  death  his  pupils  had  begun  to  apply  the  point 
characters  to  arithmetical  calculations,  and  to  the  keeping  of  accounts — a  great  desideratum 
to  the  Blind,  who  arc  usually  dependent  on  the  eyes  and  the  honesty  of  an  amanuensis  for  a 
correct  statement  of  their  afi'airs.  As  soon  a?^  practicable  this  important  branch  of  study  will 
be  resumed. 

I  have  thus  rather  minutely  particularized  the  new  appliances  devised,  and  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  three  fundamental  subjec*,sof  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  because 
of  the  important  place  they  occupy  in  our  revised  programme,  and  because  a  very  large 
number  of  our  pupils  have,  during  the  past  year,  acquired  their  first  mastery  of  these  in- 
valuable instruments.  The  burden  of  instruction  has  fallen  chiefly  on  Miss  Tyrrell 
and  Mr.  Brown.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  characterize  in  too  high  terms  the  fidel- 
ity and  the  patience  exhibited  by  these  excellent  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
In  reading,  writing,  and  indeed  in  every  other  subject,  where  the  want  of  sight  is  supplied 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  instruction  becomes  very  laborious,  for  the  teacher  must  make  a 
separate  appeal  to  the  tactile  sensibility  of  each  pupil,  and  teaching  being  thus  directed  to 
individuals  rather  than  to  the  class,  the  error  of  one  pupil  cannot  be  made  to  yield  instruc- 
tion to  another.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  number  of  blind 
pupils  that  can  be  advantageously  assigned  to  a  teacher.  In  this  Institution  the  average 
number  of  scholars  to  each  literary  teacher  is  very  high  :  indeed  we  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum that  is  consistent  with  efficient  teaching ;  and  any  further  increase  of  pupils  will 
necessitate  the  employment  of  at  least  one  additional  resident  teacher. 

The  competition  for  the  medals  so  kindly  offered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  has  this  year  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Raymond  ; 
and  of  the  bronze  medal  to  Miss  Maria  Collins. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arouse,  among  the  senior  pupils,  an  intelligent  interest  in  pass- 
ing events,  by  having  read  to  them,  for  an  hour  each  evening,  various  public  journals  re- 
presenting all  shades  of  political  opinion.  These  evening  readings  have  been  occasionally 
varied  by  addresses.  Miss  Macpherson  favoured  us  with  a  most  interesting  narration  of 
her  philanthropic  labours ;  Mrs.  Messmore  (recently  returned  from  India)  entertained 
us  with  a  vivacious  description  of  Indian  scenery  and  customs.  During  the  late  ortho- 
graphical revival,  some  of  our  Blind  youth  sallied  forth  to  do  battle  against  all  bad  spel- 
lers, and,  at  a  challenge  tournament  held  before  the  Brantford  public,  our  boys  actually 
spelled  down  all  their  adversaries  but  one,  thus  bearing  away  the  second  prize.  Debating 
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classes  have  been  organized,  and  very  good  argumentative  ability  has  been  developed.  My 
thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Brantford,  for  their 
very  generous  admission  of  our  senior  pupils  to  the  lectures  of  such  distinguished  speakers 
as  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  &c.  The  combined  operation  of  all 
these  educational  influences  can  hardly  fail  to  diffuse  among  the  youthful  Blind  of  Ontario 
a  healthful  degree  of  mental  activity. 

Department  of  Music. 

In  this  department  the  regular  teaching  staff  remains  as  at  the  last  Report.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  increased  pressure  of  pupils  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls.  The  present  equipment  of  pianos  is  found  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  for  instrumental  tuition.  At  least  one  additional  piano  will  be 
required.  I  trust  that  it  is  the  intention,  at  no  distant  date,  to  complete  the  outfit  of  our 
Music  Hall  with  that  most  essential,  if  somewhat  costly  appliance,  a  large  pipe-organ.  All 
the  leading  American  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  provided  with  magnificent  instruments 
for  the  study  of  sacred  music,  the  value  of  some  of  these  great  organs  being  estimated  as  high 
as  $12,000.  j). lost  of  our  own  countr}^  towns  have  one  or  more  of  their  churches  furnished  with 
a  good  or<;an  ;  and  what  a  small  country  congregation  can  provide  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  its  members,  a  great  Province  like  Ontario,  with  an  overflowing  exchequer,  can 
surely  provide  for  the  Institution  occupied  by  its  afflicted  blind  children,  to  whom  music  not 
only  may  become  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  is  almost  a  very  necessary  of  life.  The  senior 
pupils  have  entered  on  the  study  of  the  great  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn ;  but,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  for  the  proper  rendering  of  these  masters  a 
good  instrument  is  indispensable. 

The  musical  notation  in  point-characters  devised  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Cheesbro,  our  Professor  of 
Music,  has,  during  the  year,  been  made  the  subject  of  class-drill,  and  several  hundred  copies  of 
Psalm-tunes  have  been  written  by  the  pupils  from  the  Teachers'  dictation.  By  way  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  this  exercise  on  a  recent  public  occasion,  I  handed  to  one  of  the  pupils  an 
unfiimiliar  Psalm-tune,  written  in  point-characters.  After  examining  the  score  with  his  fin- 
gers for  a  few  minutes,  the  boy  took  his  seat  at  an  instrument  and  played  off  the  air  without 
hesitation.  Thirty-six  pupils  received  instrumental  tuition  on  either  piano  or  reed  organ  ; 
anil  during  the  summer  vacation,  many  of  them  identified  themselves  with  the  church  choirs 
in  their  neiiiiibourhood,  assisting  in  the  singing  or  playing  the  harmonium.  The  Institution 
Brass-band  has  now  acquired  a  more  than  local  reputation,  and  its  services  are  in  frequent 
request  at  church  festivals,  &c.  The  number  of  performers  is  eighteen.  Nearly  ninety 
pupils  have  received  instruction  in  vocal  music,  though  Mr.  Cheesbro  reports  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  such  voices  as  would  encourage  us  to  spend  much  time  on  "  part-singing." 
Throughout  the  various  branches  of  music,  the  instruction  imparted  is  strictly  by  note,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  have  acquired,  in  the  Institution,  their  first  acquaintance  with 
musical  notes. 

The  Industrial  Department. 

A  considerable  portion  of  my  last  Report  was  occupied  with  the  perplexing  question  of 
the  Industrial  Training  of  the  Blind,  considered  in  relation  to  our  own  workshops.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than  report  briefly  the  Statistics  of  this  Department. 
The  accommodation  in  the  shop  growing  insufficient,  I  employed  a  carpenter  to  remove  the 
number  of  partitions  at  the  west-end  of  the  ground-floor,  so  that  the  room  as  thus  enlarged 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  accommodates  twenty-two  willow-workers. 
This  complement  is  steadily  maintained  by  drafting  from  the  literary  classes  as  vacancies 
occur  in  the  workshop.  The  working-forms  devised  by  Mr.  Truss,  the  Trades  Instructor, 
prove  very  serviceable  for  making  willow-ware,  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  an  average 
blind  artisan.  There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  among  the  shop-boys,  whenever  they  acquire 
a  slight  (sometimes  a  very  slight)  knowledge  of  their  trade  to  drift  away  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  Such  boyish  hfxste  to  be  rich  can  only  end  in  bitter  disappointment,  while  dis- 
crediting the  products  of  blind  labour. 

A  large  workroom  in  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building  is  now  occupied  for  two  hours 
daily  by  Mr.  Truss  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  manufacture  of  cane- 
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bottomed  chairs.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  which  I  hope  will  keep  these  pupils  supplied 
with  material  and  work.  ,  For  the  year  ending  with  September  the  general  workshop  account 
shows  $476  22  as  the  excess  of  sales  over  expenditure. 

Lighter  Mechanical  U/nploi/ments— By  your  kind  arrangement  our  pupils  now  knit  the 
socks  required  fcr  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  the  material  being  supplied  by  the  Prison  au- 
thorities. Though  this  arrangement  is  of  only  a  few  months'  standing,  the  pupils  have 
already,  under  Miss  Tyrrell's  superintendence,  knitted  262  pairs.  1  encourage  both  boys 
and  girls  to  ply  their  knitting-needles  while  listening  to  the  evening  readings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  Institutions  will  supply  sufficient  work  to  keep  our  knitters  fully 
employed.  Bead  work  and  Crocheting  continue  to  form  subjects  of  instruction  in  Miss  Tyr- 
rell's- department.  While  visiting  the  United  States  Institutions  I  collected  samples  of  work 
that  appeared  novel  in  design  and  graceful  in  execution,  and  our  pupils  have  since  reproduced 
these  graceful  novelties.  The  value  of  the  bead  and  fancy  work  done  during  the  year,  un- 
der Miss  Tyrrell's  supervision,  is  estimated  at  S450  ;  the  number  of  pupils  under  such  in- 
struction was  39.  The  sums  realized  by  sales  in  this  department  are  paid  over  to  the  several 
pupils  employed. 

Religious  Instruction. 

•  The  clergy  of  Brantford  continue  to  exhibit  a  deep  interest  in  the  Institution  and  the 
welfare  of  its  inmates.  Pupils  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  their  respective  ministers.  Catholic  pupils  are  visited  and  advised  by  the 
Rev:  P.  Bardou,  who  has  always  been  a  kind  and  active  friend  of  the  Institution.  For  the 
use  of  our  Catholic  inmates  I  have  procured,  in  raised  characters,  "  The  Manual  of  Devotion 
for  the  Catholic  Blind,"  and  for  pupils  representing  other  churches  their  various  Church 
Catechisms,  so  far  as  these  have  been  published. 

ViSITxVTION  OF  THE  BlIND  OF  ONTARIO. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1875,  acting  under  your  instructions,  I  resumed  the  offi- 
cial visitation  ol'  the  youthful  Blind  of  Ontario.  By  the  kind  co-operation  of  Dr.  Hodgins, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors,  I  obtained  some 
important  information  respecting  Counties  still  unvisited.  This  informati<in,  with  particu- 
lars derived  from  a  great  variety  of  otiier  .-ources,  I  carefully  tabulated,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  excellent  maps  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Tackabury  &  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Miles,  the  laborious  task  of  exploration  was  lightened  as  far  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit.  To  Mr.  William  Raymond,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  senior  pupils,  I  assigned 
the  care  of  townships  fringing  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  towns  of  Brockville  and  Corn- 
wall. Mr.  Raymond  was  spending  the  summer  vacation  with  friends  residing  in  these  towns, 
and  he  kindly  undertook  the  visitation  of  the  Blind  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  the 
intervening  townships.  From  the  itinerary  which,  on  his  return,  I  compile  I  from  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's dictation,  I  find  that  he  traversed  a  distance  of  510  miles,  much  the  greater  part  on 
foot.  His  work  was  most  faithfully  and  accurately  done.  To  Mr.  T.  M.  Brown,  whose  ser- 
vices ^oved  so  valuable  during  the  summer  of  1874,  I  assigned  the  Counties  bordering  on 
the  Ottawa,  and  the  rear  Townships  of  the  Counties  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  ISlr.  Brown's 
itinerary  I  learn  that  he  travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles;  and  that  of  ihis  distance 
he  performed  nearly  800  miles  on  foot !  On  one  occasion  1  have  known  him  to  walk  30  miles 
before  breakfast  in  order  to  visit  a  blind  child.  An  officer  more  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  [n- 
stitution  or  more  devoted  to  his  work,  I  have  never  met.  The  visitation  of  the  blind  is  not 
often  an  attractive  employment,  and  it  requires  much  tact  and  forbearance  'to  conciliate  per- 
sons who  impugn  your  motives,  and  resent  your  visit  as  an  impertinent  intrusion,  and  even 
sometimes  threaten  you  witli  personal  violence.  Such  obstacles  never  for  a  moment  diverted 
Mr.  Brown  from  his  benevolent  \vurk,  but  rather  stimulated  him  to  greater  exertion.  From 
point  to  point  of  Lis  route,  he  minutely  reported  progress  and  received  further  instructions. 
The  excessive  distance  traversed  on  foot  indicated  that  he  was  overtaxing  his  strength.  I 
repeatedly  urged  on  him  greater  care  of  his  health. ,  The  funds  at  my  disposal  finally  proved 
insufficient  for  tra  /elling  conveyance.^,  but  Mr.  Brown  had  too  genuine  a  love  of  his  work  to 
stop  because  his  money  was  spent.  He  returned  to  the  Institution  jaded  and  emaciated  ; 
and  he  was  only  two  weeks  engaged  in  the  class-room  when  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  typhoid 
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fever,  which  was  prevailing  in  that  portion  of  Brantford  where  he  resided.  A  most  impres- 
sive memorial  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  Brant  Avenue  Wesleyan  Church,  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Keefer,  whose  ministrations  Mr.  Brown  had  attended.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  siuch  an  officer  to  the  public  service  of  the  Province  ;  it  is  unfortunately  too  late 
to  properly  remunerate  him  ;  but  something  can  be  done  for  his  widow  and  children. 

The  results  of  this  summer's  visitations  are  already  seen  among  us  in  the  presence  of 
very  many  blind  from  Eastern  Ontario.  These  new  pupils  had  never  been  under  instruction, 
and,  until  visited  by  Mr.  Brwwn  or  Mr.  Raymond,  had,  in  most  cases,  never  heard  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  or  of  its  humane  mission.  A  considerable  tract  of 
the  Province  remains  still  unexplored,  and  this  ought  to  receive  particular  attention  next 
summer. 

The  importance  of  training  the  blind  at  an  early  age  is  so  great  that  the  provision  of  law 
which  now  protects  our  seeing  children  in  their  education,  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  blind  children.  Every  argument  that  is  valid  for  seeing  children  becomes  an  a 
jortimi  argument  for  the  blind.  The  Province  has  endowed  from  the  public  funds  a  special 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Want  of  instruction  renders  blind  children  not  only  ignorant  but 
imbecile  :  not  only  awkward  but  utterly  helpless.  Supplementary  to  such  protection,  we 
greatly  require  a  statutory  provision  similar  to  one  that  I  found  in  force  at  the  Institutions  in 
New  York  City  and  State.  This  provision  (Laws  of  1867,  chapter  744,  section  14,)  enacts  as 
follows  : — 

"  If  the  friends  of  any  pupil  from  within  the  State  of  New  York  shall  fail,  through  ne- 
"  gleet  or  inability,  to  provide  the  same  with  proper  clothing  or  with  funds  to  defray  his  or 
"  her  necessary  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  Institution,  or  to  remove  him  or  her 
*'  therefrom,  as  required  in  the  preceding  section,  the  Trustees  shall  furnish  such  clothing, 

pay  such  travelling  expenses,  or  remove  such  pupil  to  the  care  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
"  of  his  or  her  township,  and  charge  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  county  to  which  the  pupil 

belongs  ;  provided  that  the  annual  amount  of  such  expenditures  on  account  of  any  one  pupil 
*'  shall  not  exceed  sixty  dollars.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  pupil  at  the  Institution, 
"  whose  remains  shall  not  be  removed  or  funeral  expenses  borne  by  the  friends  thereof,  the 
"  Trustees  shall  defray  the  necessary  burial  expenses,  and  charge  the  same  to  his  or  her 
"  county  as  aforesaid." 

The  Institution  Grounds  and  Exterior  Premises.     '  ^ 

No  appropriation  having  been  made  last  year  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  I  have 
directed  my  efforts  towards  getting  the  soil  into  good  cultivation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
lieving the  maintenance  account  of  the  charge  for. vegetables,  and  partially  of  the  charge  for 
feed  and  fodder.  Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  spring  and  early  summer — so  trying  to 
a  sandy  soil  like  ours — Mr.  Stickley,  the  gardener,  is  able  to  report  the  following  products  of 
this  season  : — Potatoes,  706  bushels  ;  Swede  turnips,  400  bushels  ;  white  turnips,  74|  bushels  ; 
Aberdeen  turnips,  50  bushels;  white  carrots,  236J-  bushels;  red  carrots,  48  bushels;  oats 
sufficient  for  two  months'  maintenance  of  Institution  teams  ;  green  fodder  sufficient  for  several 
months'  maintenance  of  Institution  cows  ;  rye,  6  bushels  ;  mangold  wurzels,  179  bushels  ;  red 
beet,  90  to  100  bushels  ,  parsnips,  60  bushels;  cauliflower,  130  heads;  cabbage,  ovei^  2,000 
heads ;  salsify,  38  dozen  ;  white  beans,  8  bushels  ;  yellow  corn,  10  bushels  ;  onions,  8  bushels ; 
green  peas,  7  bushels  ;  tomatoes,  9  bushels ;  60  citrons;  129  pumpkins;  302  cucumbers;  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  pot  herbs,  (fee,  &c.  This  return  from  ground  which  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  proverbial  for  its  barrenness,  shows  that  while  a  portion  of  our  grounds  may  very  properly 
be  devoted  to  landscape  gardening,  a  considerable  tract  may  very  profitably  be  retained  for 
the  horticulture  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom,  of  all  flowers,  the  caulifloiver  was  the 
favourite. 

I  would  most  respectfully  press  upon  you  the  importance  of  completing  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  ground.s  so  far  as  side-walks  are  concerned.  This  design  provided  for  board-walks 
ten  feet  wide,  following  the  curves  of  the  carriage-road.  If  the  means  cannot  be  furnished 
for  so  wide  a  class  of  side-walks,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  of  six  feet  plank  provided. 
One  of  less  width  would  be  of  slight  service  to  the  blind  in  taking  that  walking  exercise  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  debarred.  In  order  to  take  any  pleasurable  exercise,  the 
blind  require  a  surface  free  from  inequalities  and  irregular  boundaries.  1  hope  that  a  liber- 
al appropriation  will  be  granted  for  this  most  necessary  improvement,  which  ought  to  take 
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precedence  of  mere  ornamentation,  if  appropriations  for  7)o//i  cannot  be  had.  Owing  to  the 
advantages  of  a  healthy  site,  pure  water,  and  to  the  vigilance  an(t  skill  of  our  Institution 
physician,  we  have  as  a  community  enjoyed  general  health  during  the  past  year,  bur  to- 
wards t'^e  close  of  the  session  the  deficiency  of  proper  exercise  and  the  rise  in  atmospheric 
temperature  produce  such  a  degree  of  lassitude  among  our  pupils  that  the  usual  class-room 
exercises  proceed  with  difficulty.  Many  pupils  anticipate  the  formal  close  of  the  session  and 
returu  home,  which  has  a  most  disheartening  effect  on  both  the  Teachers  and  the  pupils  that 
remain.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  session  ought  like  that  of  the  Batavia  and  other 
American  Institntion,  to  entirely  exclude  the  heated  season  of  th6  year,  The  change  would 
apparently  be  slight,  but  the  effect  would  in  every  sense  be  most  healthful.  If  our  session,  like 
that  of  the  Batavia  Institution,  had  commenced  on  the  second  Wfxlnesday  of  September,  and 
closed  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June,  we  sh  uld  have  escaped  the  epidemic  of  measles  which  » 
the  Ifist  few  days  of  June,  187 J:,  developed  among  us  ;  we  should  have  escaped  the  numerous 
petty  ailments  which  the  corresponding  period  of  1875  developed;  we  should  also  have  es- 
caped the  suffocating  temperature  experienced  during  the  first  week  of  the  present  session, 
which  fairly  ex  inguished  all  energy. 

In  the  medical  service  of  thejlnstitution,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  unremitting  attention 
of  Dr.  Corson,  whose  care  and  responsibility  have  increased  in  the  same  rapid  ratio  as  the 
attendance  of  pupils.  I  am  also  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  Roseburgh,  oculist,  for  his 
professional  visits  to  the  Institution,  and  for  his  extremely  valuable  services  as  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  our  pupils  both  here  and  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Toronto. 

In  the  domestic  department,  Miss  Elliott,  recently  appointed  housekeeper,  has  effected 
important  reforms,  and,  with  competent  and  well-jiaid  servants,  the  household  management 
will  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  Officers  of  the  Institution  now  act  in  great 
harmony  together,  and  that  the  general  discipline  is  excellent. 

General  Repairs  axd  Improvements. 

T-he  extreme  severity  of  last  winter  very  fully  developed  the  weak  points  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  taxed  my  ingenuity  to  the  uttermost.  On  the  3rd  of  February  commenced  a  term 
of  cold  weather  which  for  intensity  and  steadiness  is  unexampled.  One  disaster  after 
another  occurred,  but  by  keeping  well  up  to  our  work,  we  fortunately  had  but  one  on  hand 
at  a  time.  The  steam-heating  in  the  west  side  of  the  building  failed,  and  the  pipes  were 
frozen  solid.  Then  the  main  smoke-stack  became  choked  with  falling  rubbish,  and,  one  night 
tafter  the  inmates  had  retired,  we  were  forced  to  break  through  the  solid  brickwork,  remove 

he  obstructions,  and  rebuild  before  the  usual  hour  for  starting  the  furnaces.  The  main 
steampipe  broke  down  and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  powerful  clamps  and  other  appliances 

hat  the  steam-heating  was  not  interrupted  in  the  depth  of  winter  Next,  the  pipes  con- 
-  nected  with  the  pumping-engine  became  frozen  under  5  ft.  of  earth  and  our  supply  of  water 
was  threatened.  Hardly  was  this  difficulty  rectified  when  the  Institution  was  cut  off  from 
its  gas-supply  and  left  in  darkness.  But  the  worst  disaster  was  yet  to  happen, — the  well-em- 
embankment  crumbled,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  repair,  pur  water-supply  failed.  In 
this  emergency  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrange  a  self-acting  syphDu  of  great  length,  cap- 
able of  delivering  600  to  800  gallons  of  water  per  hour  ;  and  on  thi?  supply  the  Institution 
depended  all  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  These  accidents  have  all  necessitated  such  repairs 
and  alterations  as  will  render  their  recurrence  impossible  ;  and  though  the  expense  has  been 
trifling,  the  time  and  care  required  have  been  very  considerable. 

During  the  summer  vacation  I  made  such  chan-es  in  the  steam -boating  of  the  west  wing 
as  will,  I  trust,  completely  secure  us  from  the  discomforts  of  last  winter.  The  bleak  passage 
leading  out  to  the  laundry  and  kitchen  ha«  been  rendered  comfortably  warm  by  the  erection 
of  a  steam-coil  of  inch  and  a  half  pipe.  Many  other  improvements  have  been  effec^ted  in  the 
gas,  steam,  and  water  service,  the  labour  employed  being  in  all  cases  that  of  Institution  em- 
ployees. 

As  to  repairs  and  appliances  still  required,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  month  by 
month  special  reports,  and  your  own  official  inspection  of  the  premises  has  been  so  thorough 
and  exhaustive  that  any  detailed  enumeration  must  now  be  superfluous.  You  are  aware  how 
much  our  laundry  and  kitchen  require  proper  machinery  and  appliances  ;  that  our  tankage 
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and  hose  are  quite  insufficient  to  secure  the  Institution  ai^ainst  an  outbreak  of  fire  ;  that 
additional  out-buildinus  arfd  drainage  are  indispensable  for  health  and  convenience  ;  that  we 
possess  no  vehicle  in  which  we  can  with  any  comfort  reach  the  town  where  we  have  con- 
stantly to  do  business,  ;ind  from  the  business  part  of  which  we  are  separated  by  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  generally  bad,  and  sometimes  impassable  road.  These  and  other  requirements  for 
which  immediate  provision  is  necessary  have  already  received  your  attention,  and  become 
subjects  of  recommendation  to  the  Government  in  your  official  minutes  of  inspection  ;  it  re- 
mains for  Parliament  to  do  the  rest. 

My  renewed  acknowledgments  are  due  to  you,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Scoble,  for  the  kind  and 
prompt  attention,  that  questions  relating  to  this  Institution  have  received  at  the  Inspector's 
Office,  notwithstanding  the    constantly  increasing  and  almost  overwhelming  pressure  of 
.  other  official  business. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter, 

Principal. 
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PHYSICIAJ^^S  REPORT. 


To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons^  Asylums,  &c. 

Sir, — In  reviewing  the  labours  of  the  past  year,  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  this  Institu- 
tion, it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  important  ser\dces  have  been  rendered,  as  I  believe, 
in  my  particular  department.  A  list  of  the  cases  coming  under  my  care,  with  the  treat- 
ment and  result,  even  if  arranged  in  tabular  form,  would  prolong  this  report  to  an  undue 
length  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  been 
on  the  sick  list  at  various  times  during  the  session. 

As  fair  examples  of  the  work  accomphshed,  a  few  illustrative  cases  may  be  cited  : 
Two  adult  pupils,  the  subjects  of  epilepsy,  have  had  the  intervals  between  the  seizures 
greatly  prolonged  by  the  judicious  use  of  bromide  of  potassium,  with  the  happy  effect  of 
improving  their  mental  as  well  as  physical  condition.  In  a  few  instances  the  sight  of 
diseased  eyes  has  been  nearly  restored,  or  very  much  improved,  either  as  the  result  of 
treatment,  or  the  skilful  operations  of  Dr.  Kosebrugh,  the  consulting  oculist  of  the 
Institution.  One  of  the  lady  teachers,  the  subject  of  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  in  whom  the  delirium  was  quite  violent,  made  a  good  recovery  from 
the  use  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  a  careful  sustaining  of  a  weak  heart  with 
wine,  and  the  application  of  evaporating  lotions  externally.  A  pupil  suff'ering  from  chqrea, 
or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  regained  the  control  of  his  muscles,  and  was  eff"ectually  cured  by  the 
administration  of  chalybiates  with  vegetable  bitters,  by  showering  the  spine,  by  general 
friction  of  the  body,  and  a  generous  diet. 

I  cannot  confirm,  in  my  experieuce,  the  remark  made  to  me  by  the  principal  of  a 
leading  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  that  the  blind  do  not  bear  medica- 
tion well :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  me  to  require  some  assistance,  usually  of  a  tonic 
or  supporting  nature,  to  enable  them  to  throw  off"  disease,  even  in  its  milder  forms.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  during  the  past  winter  many  of  the  pupils 
suff'ered  from  bronchitis,  and  though  usually  a  self-limiting  disease,  yet  in  the  case  of 
these  blind  persons,  there  was  generally  required  quinine,  or  a  similar  remedy,  to  cut 
short  the.  attack. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  from  causes  in  which  our  art  unhappily 
could  be  of  no  avail,  namely,  that  of  Charles  Carr,  by  drowning,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  already  furnished  to  the  Government ;  and  that  of  Elgin  Kemp,  from  heart 
disease,  contracted  during  his  absence  at  vacation.  In  the  latter  case,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  boy  by  the  loss  of  colour  from  his  once  ruddy  face,  and  though  he  uttered 
no  complaint,  and  regularly  attended  his  classes,  yet  I  was  constrained  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  his  changed  appearance,  and  upon  careful  examination  there  was  discerned  a  loud 
murmur  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  revealing  a  breakage  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  fatal 
nature  of  his  malady  was  communicated  to  the  Principal,  who  excused  him  from  further 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  Institution  during  the  very  cold 
weather,  for  the  humane  reason  that  the  boy's  home  was  not  of  the  most  comfortable 
description.  The  catastrophe  of  his  death  was  precipitated  sooner  than  was  expected, 
however,  and  he  died  rather  suddenly. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  may  be  stated  as  quite  satisfactory, 
considering  the  means  at  our  command  to  produce  such  a  result.  The  most  common 
cause  of  disease  with  us  is  cold — too  low  a  temperature — especially  in  the  dormitories, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  inflammations  of  the  air  passages  ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  improve- 
ments lately  made  in  the  heating  apparatus  will  effect  a  happy  change  in  this  particular. 
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Our  next  danger  will  be  in  the  direction  of  over-crowding  in  the  dormitories,  with  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  food  provided  has  always  boen  abundant  and  wholesome,  though  sometimes 
faulty  in  its  preparation  ;  a  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  laws  of  health  have  been  enforced,  as  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  Principal,  for  the  intelligent  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
to  remove  all  causes  of  disease,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  health  of  those  placed  under  his 
care. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  * 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  CORDON,  M.T), 
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8.  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BELLEVILLE. 

For  220  Pupils  (200  in  1875). 

Medicine...                                                                   7  ^^5  GO  125  00 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   j 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl    5,000  00  4,000  00 

Flour   2,000  00  2,500  00 

Butter   1,500  00  1,500  00 

General  groceries      2,300  00  2,300  00 

Fruit  and  vegetables   600  00  500  00 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   400  00  500  00 

Fuel    3,000  00  2,500  00 

Gas,  oil,  &c    1,200  00  1,100  00 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   500  00  500  00 

Furniture  and  furnishing   500  00  500  00 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder   600  00  600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations   500  00  500  00 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postage    400  00  500  00 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances   400  00  500  00 

Unenumerated   750  00  750  00 


Salaries  and  Wages. 


19,775  00       18,775  00 


No.  of  oiicers 
and  employees. 

Principal                                                    1    1,800  00  1,800  00 

Physician                                                      1    500  00  500  00 

Bookkeeper  and  Steward                                  1    800  00  800  00 

Matron                                                        1    300  00  300  00 

Teachers                                                   12    7,250  00  6,250  00 

Visitors'  attendant  and  Telegraph  operator          1    100  00  180  00 

Housekeeper  :                  1    200  00  200  00 

Engineer                                                       1    600  00  600  00 

Fireman                                                        1    240  00  228  00 

Farmer                                                        1   400  00  400  00 

Farm-hand                                                   1    228  00  192  00 

Gardener                                                     1    240  00  240  00 

Baker  and  Cook                                              1    400  00  400  00 

Night  Watchman                                            1    240  00  240  00 

Carpenter  and  Assistant                                  2    650  00  650  00 

Shoemaker                                                    1    600  00  500  00 

Messenger                                                      1    84  00  84  00 

Cook                                                         1    132  00  120  00 

Maids                                                      12    1,104  00  1,100  00 

Gatekeeper     dispnsd  with 

Extra  assistance       200  00 

Supervisor  of  Boys                                        1    90  00   


835,633  00 


$33,759  00 
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INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

BRANTFOKD. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
blind  children.  Commencing  its  first  session  in  1872,  with  only  an  attendance  of  eleven, 
there  were,  on  the  30th  September  of  this  year,  no  less  than  120  pupils  in  the  Institution, 
with  every  probability  of  an  increase  of  that  number.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  School 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  each 
session  since  its  opening,  as  follows  : — 

Males,  Females.  Total. 

First    Session    7  4  11 

Second      "    45  10  65 

Third       "    49  33  82 

Fourth   68  44  112 

Fifth        "    72  54  126 

Sixth  (Up  to  30th  Sept.,  1876.)   62  58  120 

During  these  sessions  a  total  number  of  181  have  in  some  measure  derived  benefit 
from  the  course  of  instruction  imparted  in  the  Institution,  many  of  whom  are  now  es- 
tablished in  life,  earning  their  own  livelihood  by  the  trades  and  callings  acquired  during 
their  residence. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  counties  and  cities  from  which  the  120  pupils  ad- 
mitted this  session,  and  the  entire  number  that  have  been  in  attendance  since  the  Insti- 
tution was  opened,  were  received  from  : — 

Admitted  during   Total  Admissions 
this  Session,        since  opening. 

Brant...    4  8 

Bruce   5  7 

Carleton   2  3 

Elgin   1  2 

Essex   0  1 

Frontenac    1  4 

Grey    3  5 

Haldimand   1  1 

Halton    0  2 

Hastings   5  8 

Carried  forward   22  41 
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Brought  forward    22  41 

Huron    6  7 

Kent   4  5 

Lambton    0  1 

Lanark    1  1 

Leeds  and  Grenville   5  7 

Lennox  and  Addington     0  1 

Lincoln      3  5 

Middlesex    4  10 

Norfolk   6  7 

Northumberland  and  Durham   7  8 

Ontario   2  6 

Oxford    2  2 

Peel    0  0 

Perth    2  5 

Peterborough   4  5 

Prescott  and  Russell   1  2 

Prince  Edward   3  3 

Renfrew    1  1 

Simcoe  ,   2  3 

Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry   6  7 

Victoria   2  2 

Waterloo     3  5 

Welland   1  1 

Wellington    5*  9 

Went  worth   4  4 

York     6  10 

City  of  Toronto   7  9 

"    Hamilton   3  5 

"    Ottawa   0  1 

"    London    5  5 

"    Kingston  .    2  2 

"    St.  Catharines   1  1 


120  181 

The  Nationalities  and  Religious  Denominations  of  these  181  blind  pupils,  were  as 


follows  : — 

RELIGION. 

Presbyterians    33 

Episcopalians   42 

Methodists    62 

Baptists                                                                                          .  .  11 

Roman  Catholics   22 

Quakers   2 

Other  denominations  .       9 

Total   181 

NATIONALITIES. 

English   52 

Irish     41 

Scotch      18 

Canadian      63 

United  States    3 

Other  Countries   4 


Total   181 
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The  large  and  increasing  number  of  inmates  argues  the  necessity  for  extending  the 
accommodation  provided  in  the  present  building.  From  returns  received,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  are  some  280  blind  persons  of  school  age  resident  in  the  Province.  The 
present  buildings  are  calculated  for  a  maximum  number  of  100  pupils,  and  more  room  is 
urgently  required  to  secure  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  present  number  of  inmates,  as 
well  as  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  dependance. 
The  original  plan  of  the  present  building  contemplated  the  erection  of  two  wings  in  ex- 
tension, for  dormitories,  class-rooms,  etc.  The  erection  of  at  least  one  of  these  has  become 
a  necessity,  and  I  have,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  rear  addition,  to  provide  increased  domestic  accommo- 
dation. 

When  this  addition  has  been  made,  and  the  Institution  rendered  free  to  all,  without 
requiring  certificates  of  indigence,  I  trust  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  School  Act 
will  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  blind  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
The  result  of  domiciliary  visits  paid  to  the  homes  of  these  classes  of  physical  defectives, 
proves  the  very  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  law,  by  means  of  which  the  unfortunate  classes 
referred  to  might,  while  young,  reap  the  advantages  of  such  education  and  trades-instruc- 
tion as  would  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  fact  that  only  $150  was  collected  during  the  year  for  the  board  of  pupils,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  principles  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to  admis- 
sions, and,  if  statutory  power  is  needed,  I  would  recommend  that  a  Bill  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  embodying  the  following  regulations,  viz.  : — 

1st.  Compulsory  attendance  of  all  blind  youths  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one,  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  literary  and  indus- 
trial instruction. 

2nd.  Board,  tuition  and  instruction  to  be  free  to  all  pupils. 

3rd.  Counties  to  pay  for  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  School,  and  for  the 
proper  clothing  of  all  pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  defray  such  expenses.  A  fund 
for  this  purpose  to  be  created,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  residing  within  its  limits,  by  the  several 
counties  of  the  Province. 

4th.  An  industrial  outfit  to  be  purchased  out  of  above-named  fund,  for  any  indigent 
pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  already  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  utmost,  and  provision  will  require  to  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  bedsteads 
mattrasses,  bedding,  etc.,  for  which  an  appropriation  is  asked.  The  laundry  appliances 
also  lack  completion  without  the  purchase  of  a  mangle.  An  appropriation  is  also  asked 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  increased  number  of  books,  maps,  and  appliances  for  the 
literary  department ;  tools,  machinery,  and  stock  required  for  the  industrial  department, 
and  for  the  musical  instruments  and  music  required  for  the  musical  department,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  an  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  and  for  renewing  the  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees  that  were  killed  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  for  building  a  root-house,  ice- 
house, etc.,  in  order  to  complete  the  outbuildings. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire,  an  appropriation  is 
recommended  to  replace  the  steam  boiler  now  in  use  at  the  pumping-house  by  one  of 
more  improved  and  economical  construction,  which  can  generate  steam  in  a  short  time, 
and  for  a  circulating  boiler  to  supply  the  kitchen  and  pantries  with  hot  water. 

Several  visits  of  inspection  were  made  during  the  year,  the  first  of  which  was  during 
the  month  of  April,  upon  receiving  information  that  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  In- 
stitution. Although  the  cases  reported  appeared  ten  days  before  the  day  of  my  visit,  no 
additional  cases  had  developed  ;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  it  was  likely  that  the  disease 
would  be  couhned  within  its  then  limits.  lJut,  as  fresh  cases  appeared,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  disperse  the  pupils,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the 

The  outbreak  of  this  epidemic  points  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  isolated 
hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  an  infectious  character  in  connection  with  this  and 
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all  other  public  institutions  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  inmates.  Fortunately  in  this 
case  none  of  the  cases  proved  fatal,  as  the  type  of  disease  was  mild  in  its  character. 

Every  department  of  the  Institution  was  inspected  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  all  were 
found  to  be  in  very  good  order,  and  giving  evidence  of  good  management.  The  want  of  play- 
rooms for  the  pupils,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  dormitories  during  the  day  time,  caused 
them  to  be  less  tidy  than  was  desirable,  but  instructions  were  given  in  my  minutes  that  a 
better  system  of  keeping  the  dormitories  must  be  introduced,  and  means  taken  to  exclude  the 
pupils  during  the  day  time.  125  pupils  had  entered  during  the  session,  but  ten  had  left 
for  various  reasons,  and  there  were  only  115  in  residence  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  of  whom 
only  five  were  paying  pupils.  The  remainder  were  entered  as  orphans  or  free  pupils. 
Fifty-three  pupils  were  receiving  mechanical  instruction,  viz.  : — In  willow  work,  21  ;  and  in 
cane  seating,  14  boys  and  18  girls. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  I  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Institution  to  determine  what  repairs 
should  be  done  during  the  recess,  to  prepare  it  for  the  ensuing  session. 

A  third  visit  was  made  in  September,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion. I  found  103  pupils  in  attendance,  or  an  increase  of  14  over  the  number  in  residence 
at  a  corresponding  date  last  year.  A  new  feature  in  the  admissions  of  the  session  is  the 
preponderance  of  females  over  males,  the  number  of  girls  admitted  being  54,  and  the  number 
of  boys  49.  This  is  not  likely  to  continue,  however,  as  the  census  returns  show  the  blind 
male  population  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  'n  excess  of  the  blind  of  the  other  sex.  Every  part 
of  the  building  was  again  inspected,  and  found  to  be  in  a  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept  state. 
The  plastering,  whitewashing,  oiling  and  repairs  ordered  at  my  visit  in  June,  had  been  done 
during  the  vacation,  and  much  improved  the  general  appearance  of  the  Institution.  The  var- 
ious class  rooms  were  visited  while  instructions  in  reading,  grammar,  history,  and  music  were 
in  progress.  The  willow-ware  workshops  were  also  visited.  The  discipline  in  both  literary 
and  industrial  departments  was  very  good,  and  the  pupils  appeared  to  give  interest  as  well  as 
attention  to  their  studies  and  work.  The  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, all  seeming  to  be  healthy  and  happy. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  Report  of  Mr.  Principal 
Hunter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Annexed  to  the  report  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  amounted  to  $24,033  54. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  carry  on  the  Institution  for  the  year  1877  is 
also  appended,  which  has  been  prepared  with  as  much  regard  to  economy  as  the  efficient 
management  of  the  establishment  will  admit  of. 
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The  following  statements  exhibit  the  expenditure  of  the  Institution  in  detail,  and  the 
cost  per  pupil  under  each  heading  of  the  Estimates. 


Sub-division  of  Estimates  for  1876. 
Medicine,  medical  comforts,  &c.  ... 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl   

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits   

Butter  

General  groceries  

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes.  

Fuel   

Lights,  gas,  oil,  &c  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

Funriture  and  furnishing..,  

Farm,  ieed,  fodder,  &c  

Repairs  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  pos- 
tage, &c   

Books  and  apparatus  and  appliances 

Miscellaneous  

Salaries  and  wages   


Amounts 
voted. 


Amounts  Cost  per  pupil  on  the  daily 
actually  expended.      average  attendance. 


75 

00 

77  0  6 

0  67 

2.500 

00 

2,334  72 

20  30 

1,150 

00 

785  83 

6  83 

800 

00 

804  17 

6  99 

1,800 

00 

1,411  83 

12  27 

250 

00 

128  87 

1  12 

400 

00 

94  79 

0  82 

2,500 

00 

2,859  76 

24  86 

800 

00 

1,038  38 

9  02 

300 

00 

245  55 

2  13 

400 

00 

338  13 

2  94 

600 

00 

727  12 

6  32 

400 

00 

612  66 

5  32 

450 

00 

567  20 

4  93 

400 

00 

256  32 

2  22 

550 

00 

611  15 

5  31 

11,794 

00 

11,140  00 

96  86 

25,169 

00 

24,033  55 

208  98 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Medical  Department  : 

Medicines,  medical  comforts  and  appliances   77  06 


Household  Expenses  {Food)  : 


Fowls 
Fish 


Flour,  bread  and  biscuits 
Butter   


General  Groceries,  viz.  : 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal  

Tea   

Coffee  

Cheese   

Eggs  

Fruit  (dried)  

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pickles 

Syrup  and  sugar   

Unenumerated   


Fruit  and  vegetables 


2,152 

05 

59 

47 

123 

20 

785 

83 

804 

17 

87 

84 

266 

15 

158 

00 

18 

10 

50 

71 

100 

95 

46 

10 

561 

42 

122 

56 

128 

87 

77  Oe 

2,334  72 
785  83 
804  17 


1,411  83 
128  87 


Carried  forward 


5,542  48 
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$    cts.         $  cts. 

Brought  forward  

Bedding  and  Clothing :  5,542  48 

Bedding   31  50 

Clothing  for  orphans    47  67 

Shoes  for  orphans   15  62 

Fuel  : 


Laundry,  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Cleaning   

Brushes,  brooms  and  mops  

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking 

Soap   ■,  

Laundry  


Books  and  Apparatus  : 

Appliances  

Library  

School  furniture 


Printing,  Postages,  Stationery,  &c.  : 

Advertising  and  printing   

Postages,  telegraphs  and  express 
Stationery  , 


Furniture  and  Furnishing : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs 

Iron  and  tinware,  &c  .-  . 

Crockery  and  glassware   


Farm  : 

Manure  

Seeds,  &c  

Feed  and  fodder  , 

Farm  labour,  stock,  and  implements,  including  repairs. 

Repairs  : 

Repairs,  ordinary,  to  buildings,  &c  

Hardware,  &c  

Paint  and  oils   


94  79 


Coal    2,560  44 

Wood   299  32 


Light  : 

Gas    1,025  40 

Oil,  S8  86  ;  matches,  $4  12   12  98 


86 

39 

39 

93 

8 

25 

62 

95 

48 

03 

141 

94 

100 

27 

14 

11 

227 

37 

197 

00 

142 

83 

193 

83 

97 

36 

46 

94 

28 

15 

113 

56 

525 

72 

59 

69 

324 

50 

202 

68 

85  48 

Miscellaneous : 

Ice   0  75 

Officers'  travelling  expenses    447  92 

Freight  and  duties    21  08 

Incidentals   141  40 


2,859  76 


1,038  38 


245  55 


256  32 


567  20 


338  13 


727  12 


612  66 


  611  15 

Salaries  and  wages    11,140  00  11,140  00 


$24,033  54 
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ESTIMA.TE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

BRANTFORD. 

{For  140  Pupils.) 

To  be  Voted  in 

Voted  for  1876. 
1877. 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  .....    75  00  75  00 

Butchers' meat     2,800  00  2,500  00 

Flour   1,000  00  1,150  00 

Butter       800  00  800  00 

General  groceries   1,800  00  1,800  00 

Fruit  and  veiretables   250  00  250  00 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes     300  00  400  00 

Fuel   3,000  00  2,500  00 

Gas  and  oil   800  00  800  00 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   300  00  300  00 

Furniture  and  furnishing   400  00  400  00 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder   600  00  600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations   400  00  400  00 

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  &c   500  00  450  00 

Books,  apparatus,  &c   400  00  400  00 

Unenumerated   550  00  450  00 

No.  of  ofl&cers 
and  employees. 

Principal                                                   1    1,600  00  1,600  00 

Physician                                                    1    400  00  300  00 

Bursar   ,                     1    800  00  800  00 

Matron   ,                             1    300  00  300  00 

Teachers                                                   6    3,700  00  3,500  00 

Trade  Instructor                                         1    1,000  00  1,000  00 

Visitors  Attendant                                      1    120  GO  120  00 

Engineer                                                     1    600  00  600  00 

Fireman                                                      1    240  00  360  00 

Gardener                                                     1    400  00  400  00 

Teamster                                                   1    288  00  240  00 

Porter                                                         1    216  00  216  00 

Cook  and  Baker                                            2    •   504  00  400  00 

Kitchen  and  Dining-Room  Maids                     6    612  00  612  00 

Laundress                                                   1    144  00  144  00 

Laundress  Assistant                                      2    204  00  228  00 

Boys  Attendant                                            0    dispnsd  with      192  00 

Nurses                                                      2    240  00  240  00 

Housemaids                                                 2    192  00  192  00 

Night-watchman  and  carpenter                          1    360  00  250  00 

Temporary  assistants                                   33    100  00  100  00 


$25,995  00     125,169  00 
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ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  iTEAR  1877. 
9.  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 


F(yr  140  Pupils. 


Medicines,  medical  comforts  and  appliances   75 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl   2,800 

Flour   1,000 

Butter   800 

General  groceries   1,800 

Fruit  and  vegetables   250 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   300 

Fuel   3,000 

Gas,  oil,  &c   800 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   300 

Furniture  and  furnishing   400 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder   600 

Repairs  and  alteratioDS   400 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postage   500 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances   400 

Unenumerated   550 


Required  for 
1R77. 

$  cts. 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Voted  for 
1876. 

$  cts. 
75  00 
2,500  00 
1,150  00 

800  00 
1,800  00 

250  00 

400  00 
2,500  00 

800 

300 

400  00 

600  00 

400 

450 

400  00 

550  00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


Salaries  and  Wages. 


813,975  00  $13,375  00 


No. 
and 


Principal  . 

Physician   

Bursar  

Matron     

Teachers  , 

Trade  Instructor.... 
Visitors'  Attendant. 
Engineer   


Fireman 

Gardener  

Teamster   

Porter  

Cook  and  Baker     

Kitchen  and  Dining  Room  Maids 

Laundress..  

Laundress'  Assistants  

Boys'  Attendant   

Nurses  

Housemaids  

Night  Watchman  and  Carpenter  . 
Temporary  Assistance  


1,600  00 


of  officers 
employees. 
1   

1    400  00 

1    800  00 

1    300  00 

6    3,750  00 


1,000  00 

120  00 

600  00 

240  00 

400  00 

288  00 

216  00 


2    504  00 

6    612  00 


144  00 
204  00 
Dispensed 
240  00 
192  00 
360  00 
100  00 


1,600  00 
300  00 
800  00 
300  00 
3.500  00 
1,000  00 
120  00 
600  00 
360  00 
400  00 
240 
216 
400  00 
612  00 
144 
228 
192 
240 
192 
250 
100 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


34 


$26,040  00  $25,169  00 


OF  ONTARIO. 


COMMON  GAOLS. 

I  have  again  to  report  a  very  large  accession  to  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes  of 
the  Province,  as  indicated  by  the  greatly  increased  number  of  commitments  to  the  Com- 
mon Gaols,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1876.  That  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  classes  have  increased  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  extent  of  that  increase, 
may  be  fully  realized,  I  submit  the  following  summary,  showing  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  committed  to  the  Common  Gaols  each  year,  since  the  1st  October,  1868,  as 
follows : 


Number  of  persons 

committed  for  the  year  ending  "1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

((  (( 

u 

1st  Oct.,  1869  j 

3,893 

1,762 

5,655 

tt  it 

tt 

1st  Oct.,  1870 

4,334 

1,845 

6,379 

({  t( 

tt  ■ 

1st  Oct.,  1871 

4,915 
5,287 

1,700 

6,615 

it  t( 

(i 

1st  Oct.,  1872 

1,671 

6,958 

ct  u 

tt 

1st  Oct.,  1873 

6,068 

1,809 

7,877 

11  i( 

tt 

1st  Oct.,  1874 

7,675 

1,813 

9,488 

«  (( 

11 

1st  Oct.,  1875 

8,437 

1,636 

10,073 
11,236 

tt  tt 

tt 

1st  Oct.,  1876 

9,439 

1,797 

These  figures  show  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  Gaols,  within  the  periods  named,  varied  from  3.75  per  cent,  in  1871,  which 
was  the  lowest,  to  21.22  per  cent,  in  1874,  which  was  the  highest  yearly  increase,  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  present  over  the  preceding  year,  was  11.55  per  cent.;  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  for  the  seven  years  being  14.25  per  cent. 

The  figures  referred  to  further  prove  that  the  gaol  population  of  Ontario  has 
doubled  since  1869,  a  period  of  seven  years,  while,  if  we  take  the  period  between  1861 
and  1871  as  a  basis,  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  was  only  about  16  per  cent, 
in  ten  years.  Further,  assuming  that  the  population  of  the  Province  is  now  1,750,000,  it 
would  appear  that  one  out  of  every  155  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  was  com- 
mitted to  Gaol,  for  some  offence  or  another  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  September — the  close  of  the  official  year— the  prison  population 
of  the  Province  numbered  1866.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  simple  statement  of 
these  facts  in  order  that  the  extreme  gravity  of  all  matters  connected  with  crime  and 
criminals  in  their  relations  to  the  affairs  of  this  Province,  may  be  fully  appreciated.  Be- 
fore commenting  further,  however,  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  suggested  by 
an  examination  of  the  criminal  statistics  hereunto  appended,  it  is  important  that  as  much 
information  as  possible  should  be  given  respecting  the  11,236  persons  who  were  com- 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

OF  THE 

#ntan0  Inslituiioitftr  %€ibttcation  of  %  '^linb, 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Ontario  Public  Institutions, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the  ofl&cial  year  ending  September  30th,  1876 
the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Literary  Department. 

In  my  last  Report  I  briefly  described  the  leading  systems  of  typography  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind  ;  their  most  important  educational  instruments  and  appliances  ;  finally, 
the  types,  instruments  and  appliances  used  in  the  Ontario  Institution,  During  the  past  year 
the  application  of  Point  Print  has  received  much  of  our  attention,  A  very  large  number  of 
pupils  are  now  attaining  such  a  mastery  of  this  embossed  character,  as  to  use  it  with  great 
facility  for  purposes  of  correspondence  and  taking  notes  of  lessons.  As  formerly  explained, 
though  the  Blind  can  and  do  learn  to  write  manuscript  in  the  ordinary  character  used  by  the 
seeing,  they  are  quite  unable  to  read  their  own  writing,  or  indeed  to  distinguish  by  the  touch 
a  written  from  an  unwritten  page,  unless  the  writing  should  be  unusually  rough.  It  is  just 
here  that  Point  Print  becomes  available.  Though  this  alphabet  is  represented  by  combina- 
tions of  raised  dots,  and  appears  intricate,  it  can  with  a  fair  amount  of  attention  be  readily 
read  or  written.  In  urging  the  study  of  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction,  I  was 
for  some  time  arrested  by  the  difficulty  that  the  only  available  text  book  for  beginners — Mr. 
Wait's  Point  Primer — had  passed  out  of  print,  and  was  no  longer  procurable.  In  this  strait 
I  set  about  devising  an  inexpensive  process  by  which  I  could  print  within  our  own  walls,  such 
lessons  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  could  not  be  otherwise  procured  in  printed  form. 
It  was  essential,  not  only  that  a  relievo  impression  should  be  obtained  on  paper,  sufficiently 
sharp  to  be  easily  tangible,  but  that  the  impression  should  in  the  process  of  printing  be  so 
hardened  as  to  resist  compression  by  the  blind  reader's  finger.  The  experiments  necessary 
to  secure  these  points,  consumed,  for  some  months,  all  my  leisure  moments,  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  at  no  season  of  the  year  abundant.  Miss  Tyrrell  kindly  acted  both  as  compositor 
and  proof-reader,  and  I  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils,  a 
Point  Primer,  that  they  find  very  legible,  accurate,  and  free  from  the  irritating  sharpness  of 
the  primers  as  originally  printed.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Miss  Tyrrell  pre- 
pared an  appendix,  illustrating  the  application  of  Point  Print  to  commercial  arith- 
metic, and  this  has  been  hound  up  with  our  copies  of  the  primer.  Then  gathering  courage 
as  we  proceeded,  we  developed  this  arithmetical  appendix  into  a  systematic  treatise  on  arith- 
metic. In  arranging  the  subject  matter,  I  have  adopted  the  principle  of  teaching  by  gradu- 
ated examples  worked  out,  and  the  so-called  arithmetical  analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  all  questions  not  purely  mechanical.    Only  a  few  pages  still  remain  to  be  printed,  in 
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order  to  complete  the  first  Point  Print  Arithmetic.  The  pupils  now  receive  daily  drill  in  the 
useful  applications  of  this  subject,  and  they  are  becoming  quite  skilful  in  taking  down  and  cast- 
ing up  accounts.  The  potential  value  of  such  instruction  is  obvious.  In  England  the  legal 
status  of  blind  persons  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  and  of  special  legislation  ; 
it  was  even  doubted  for  some  time  whether  a  blind  person  could  make  a  valid  will,  and,  in 
money  matters,  much  hardship  lias  arisen  from  inability  to  keep  accounts  in  a  form  recog- 
nizable by  the  blind  writer  himself  With,  however,  the  general  use  of  Point  Print  by  the 
Blind,  such  disabilities  must  vanish.  Documents  written  in  this  character  are  definite  and 
unvarying  in  their  interpretation  as  those  legally  valid  wills  that  eccentric  Englishmen  some- 
times indite  in  the  dead  languages. 

There  is  a  serious  defect  in  all  the  appliances  yet  used  for  the  writing  of  Point  Print  : 
tlie  characters  are  written  on  the  side,  and  in  the  order  reverse  from  those  in  which  they  are 
read.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  learner,  and,  in  arithmetic,  as  the 
results  at  every  stage  of  the  work  have  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward,  the  inconvenience 
of  repeatedly  turning  over  the  sheet  of  paper  becomes  a  serious  impediment  to  progress.  I 
commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  my  inventive  brethren  in  the  United  States'  In- 
stitutions. I  have  myself  spent  some  time  fashioning,  in  rude  model,  a  "guide,"  by  which 
a  relief  impression  can  be  raised  on  the  writing  side  of  the  paper ;  and  I  purpose,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  to  complete  my  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  precision  required  in 
all  Point-Print  appliances  renders  their  construction  very  tedious  and  expensive.  In  a  re- 
cent announcement,  the  Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  present  us  with 
the  fruit  of  their  experience  in  the  statement  that  "  no  one  who  had  not  made  the  attempt 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  combining  great  accuracy  and  durability  with 
cheapness."  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that,  were  the  same  intense  thought  and 
active  invention  which  abound  on  the  highways  of  commerce  and  manufactures  turned  into 
the  by-paths  of  philanthropy,  and  specially  directed  to  appliances  for  the  blind,  the  lot  of 
this  afflicted  class  would  be  much  alleviated.  But  an  invention  for  the  use  of  blind  persons 
ofi'ers  no  hope  of  emolument,  and,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  not  worth  patenting  :  the  inventor 
must  accept  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  a^  the  interest  of  his  expended  money,  time  and 
thought.  American  Institutions  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their  many  ingenious  in- 
ventions tending  to  lessen  the  disadvantage  of  blindness,  and  they  well  deserve  the  warm 
praise  lately  bestowed  upon  them  by  Professor  Fawcett,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  pub- 
licist. In  our  own  Institution,  it  would  be  an  exercise  of  wise  economy  to  devote  annually  a 
liberal  expenditure  to  the  designing  and  improvement  of  educational  appliances.  Daring  last 
Session,  we  undertook  the  construction  of  some  large  physical  dissected  maps  that  were  not 
purchaseable.  One  map  was  completed,  but  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  work  repeat- 
edly, between  the  Institution  and  the  factory — a  mile  and  a  half  distant---was  such  that  1 
have  deferred  the  manufacture  of  other  maps  until  the  work  can  be  superintended  in  the 
building. 

Miss  M.  Scott  has,  by  her  energetic  handling  of  ge  ography,  made  it  a  very  attractive 
subject  to  our  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  already  acquired  such  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  our  railroad  systems  and  other  unfrequented  tr.icts  of  school  geography  as  greatly  sur- 
prises the  visiting  public.  I  am  very  anxious  that  our  teachers  should  be  promptly  supplied 
with  such  appliances  as  they  find  necessary  for  the  thorough  treatment  of  their  subjects ;  but 
I  have  been  hitherto  much  cramped  by  the  lack  of  proper  tools  and  motive  power.  The 
latter  want  has  recently,  through  your  kind  exertions,  been  supplied,  and  I  hope  that  the 
coming  year  will  bring  us  a  good  lathe,  a  scroll  saw,  and  those  other  tools  for  the  shaping  of 
wood  and  metal  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  constant  requisition  in  an  educational  Institu- 
tion of  this  special  character. 

With  the  imperfect  instiuments  at  my  command,  several  new  appliances  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  year.  I  have  already  noticed  the  printing  of  Miss  Tyrrell's  class  books. 
A  flexible  rubber  writing  tablet  of  my  own  contrivance  is  now  being  used  by  the  pupils,  in- 
stead of  the  old  French  writing  card,  and  I  liave  devised  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  turning 
out  these  improved  tablets  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Miss  Scott  has  extended  her  new  pro- 
cess of  printing  to  the  reproduction  of  small  class-room  maps  ;  notes  on  English  literature  are 
also  being  printed  for  the  use  of  her  class.  Mr.  Wickens  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  car- 
penter, G.  G.  Lambden,  completed  an  excellent  dissected  map  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
on  exhibition,  with  some  other  products  of  our  industry,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
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Since  my  last  Report,  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  emboFsed  liue-type 
publications.  Mr  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  the  Poet  Laureate's  Enoch  Arden, 
and  he  has  printed  for  the  National  Association,  Marcx's  valuable  work,  The  Universal  School 
of  Music,  so  as  to  form  two  companion  volumes  to  the  same  author's  Dictionari/  of  Musical 
Terms,  already  issued  from  Mr  Kneass'  press.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
(Louisville,  Ky.),  has  laid  us  under  fresh  obligations  by  reproducing,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  new  stereotype  process,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  also,  by  issuing  several  ex- 
cellent school-books  at  prices  that  barely  cover  the  cost  of  publication.  In  these  new  publi- 
cations the  important  typographical  changes  proposed  last  year  have  been  ;;dopted. 

In  order  to  bridge  over  the  interval  from  the  old  type  to  the  new,  I  requested  Mr.  Hun- 
toon,  the  unwearied  Secretary  of  the  American  Printing  House,  to  kindly  print  for  the  use 
of  our  pupils  special  letter  and  word  sheets  in  the  reformed  typography.  With  a  little  pre- 
liminary drill  on  these  sheets,  our  pupils  are  found  to  read  with  great  facility  the  new  pub- 
lications. 

At  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  BUnd  recently  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended 
by  a  very  large  number  of  representatives  from  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  a  resolution 
was  passed  strongly  commending  the  American  Printing  House  to  the  liberality  of  Congress, 
and  urging  that  it  receive  a  subsidy,  or  an  endowment  in  the  form  of  public  lands,  to  the 
amount  of  B  .  00, 000.  If  this  appeal  should  fortunately  prove  successful,  the  education  of  the 
blind  may  be  expected  to  enter  on  a  new  era. 

Among  the  announcements  made  in  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, was  the  application  of  the  newly  introduced  type-writer  to  the  use  of  the  Blind. 
With  the  sightless,  writing  in  any  of  the  existing  forms,  is  a  most  painfully  slow  process,  and 
blind  authors  have  hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  been  forced  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
By  the  aid,  however,  of  the  new  mechanism,  it  is  asserted  that  an  expert  blind  operator  can 
print  oC  in  a  given  time,  a  report  of  a  speech  or  a  lecture,  in  a  form  two  or  three  times  as 
extended  as  can  be  reached  by  a  seeing  reporter,  using  ordinary  written  characters.  The 
manufacturers  describe  this  interesting  appliance  as  follows  :  "  The  type-writer  in  size  and 
appearance  resembles  the  family  sewing  machine.  Its  appearance  is  graceful  and  orna- 
mental, making  it  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  for  any  office,  study  or  parlor. 

"  Writing  with  this  machine  is  done  simply  by  touching  keys,  which  are  compactly  arranged 
in  four  rows  of  eleven  each,  and  may  be  operated  by  any  finger  of  either  hand.  On  each  key  is 
plainly  printed  the  letter  or  character  it  represents  by  depressing  any  key,  the  corresponding 
letter  is  printed  on  the  paper.  The  "  action  "  is  fully  as  rapid  and  much  easier  than  that  of 
the  piano.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  desired  letter  or  character  is  completely  transcribed 
in  the  same  time,  and  by  the  one  motion  that  is  required  to  bring  a  pen  with  the  first  posi- 
tion. Its  rapidity  is  therefore  manifest.  Its  simplicity  is  such  that  anyone  who  can  spell 
can  write  with  it,  and  its  manipulation  is  so  easily  understood,  that  but  little  practice  is 
required  to  enable  the  operator  to  become  an  expert  in  its  use.  It  writes  from  one  to 
twenty  copies  at  the  same  time.  The  size  of  paper  which  can  be  used  is  practically  unlimited, 
as  it  is  adapted  to  any  width  from  one-inch  to  a  continuous  roll.  Envelopes  can  be  readily 
addressed  with  it.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  any  thickness  of  paj  er,  and  the  quality  of  paper 
is  also  unlimited,  as  it  will  write  legibly  on  the  commonest  wrapping-paper.  The  alphabet, 
numerals,  and  all  necessary  characters  for  punctuation,  italicizing  and  reference,  are  made  by 
it.  It  is  instantly  adjustable  to  any  desired  spacing  between  lines.  The  type  receives  ink 
from  a  moving  ribbon,  one  and  three-eighths  inches  wide  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  as 
each  letter  takes  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  space,  for  a  single  impression,  there  is  practi- 
cally over  400  available  feet  of  inking  surface.  The  ribbon  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  used  for 
months  without  being  inked,  and  when  exhausted  the  ribbon  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  the 
General  Office  and  re-inked  at  a  trifling  expense.  With  proper  usage  these  ribbons  will  last 
for  many  years."  Mr.  Superintendent  Smead,  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  reported 
to  the  Convention  the  results  obtained  by  his  pupils  with  four  type- write  s,  as  very  encour- 
aging. Principal  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  College  tor  the  Blind  (Upper  Norwood,  London), 
who.  from  his  entire  sightlessness,  is  specially  entitled  to  speak  with  atithority  on  a  question 
of  this  kind,  regards  the  type-writer  "  as  destined  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  higher 
education  of  the  hlind,  and  (he  believes),  to  furnish  remunerative  employme.it  for  Blind 
females."  He  adds  that  proof  copies  of  the  Report  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  were 
prepared  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  on  one  of  these  machines.  In  view  of 
18 
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the  favoui  able  opinions  expressed  by  these  educationists,  I  would  recommend  that  one  or 
two  type-writers  be  added  to  our  school-room  appliances.  I  have  now  before  me  a  type- 
written letter  from  J.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Professor  of  piano-tuning  in  the  Boston  Institution. 
Mr.  Smith  is  entirely  sightless,  but  he  can  evidently  use  the  type-writer  to  most  excellent 
purpose.  Through  this  new  medium  of  communication  he  announces  still  another  invention 
for  the  Blind,  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  his  own,  (the  Daisy  Tablet),  by  which  a  complete 
character  in  the  French  (or  Braille)  Point  Print  can  be  written  at  once,  and  not  laboriously 
written,  as  at  present,  one  point  at  a  time.  Before  leaving  the  literary  work  of  the  past 
year,  I  have  to  acknowledge  two  kind  donations  to  the  Institution  library.  To  Captain  T. 
V.  Scott,  of  Ottawa,  I  am  indebted  for  several  volumes  of  Dr.  Moon's  embossed  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  legacy  of  a  blind  lady,  lately  deceased.  I  have  also  received,  from  an  anony- 
mous donor,  through  Messrs.  Rowsell  &  Hutchinson,  Booksellers,  Toronto,  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  embossed  publications.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Hon.  David 
Christie,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  for  the  blue-books  and  daily  proceedings  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  during  its  last  session. 

In  my  report  for  1874  I  suggested  that  Telegraphy  might  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  Blind.  By  the  kindness  of  W.  Griffin,  Esq.,  the  Brantford  Agent  of  the 
Dominion  Telegraph  Company,  the  wires  and  necessary  appliances  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Institution,  and  a  class  has  been  formed  with  Mr.  Wickens  as  instructor. 
The  results  of  this  novel  experiment  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

Musical  Department. 

In  the  Musical  Department  we  greatly  require  additional  instruments.  Though  the 
attendance  of  pupils  has  within  a  short  period  doubled,  the  educational  outfit  of  the  In- 
stitution remains  precisely  as  it  was  when  but  half  the  present  attendance  was  provided 
for.  The  present  demand  for  musical  instruction  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  two 
reed  organs,  besides  the  piano  recommended  in  my  last  report,  but  not  yet  procured.  T 
have  already  brought  under  your  consideration  the  completion  of  our  Music  Hall,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  pipe-organ,  such  as  is  found  in  every  important  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Alexander  and  Mr.  Truss  visited,  during  the  summer  vacation,  various 
British  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  though  these  derive  but  a  precarious  and  intermit- 
tent support  from  private  charity,  the  managers  attach  so  much  weight  to  high-class  musical 
instruction  that  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  drawn  on  their  slender  revenues  to  procure 
a  good  church  organ.  Indeed  the  importance  of  music  in  every  system  of  training  for  the 
Blind  is  now  fully  recognized  by  all  educationists ;  and,  in  music,  as  in  literature,  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  have  the  highest  educational  value.  If  not  in  1877,  at  all 
events  in  1878,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  supplied  with  an  instrument  adequate  for  the 
worthy  rendition  of  oratorios  and  other  sacred  music  of  the  highest  class.  Professor 
Cheesbro  has  devised  a  Musical  Dial, which  being  applicable  for  the  instruction  of  the  see- 
ing as  Well  as  the  Blind,  he  has  taken  steps  to  secure  by  copyright.  As  inquiries  have 
been  made  respecting  this  Dial  by  the  musical  instructors  of  other  Institutions,  Professor 
Cheesbro  will  be  allowed,  in  his  own  words,  to  state  its  range  and  capabilities  :  "  The  Dial 
will  form  any  musical  scale,  major  or  minor,  from  C  to  7  sharps,  or  from  C  to  7  flats,  also 
every  interval  of  these  scales,  give  their  harmonic  names,  and  show  the  Do,  Re,  Mi,  system 
with  any  and  all  intervals  of  any  or  all  scales.  It  will  also  show  the  Tonic  or  Key-note  of 
any  and  all  scales,  indicate  what  the  note  is  Key-note  of,  and  how  many  sharps  or  flats, 
showing  their  j)roper  position  on  the  staff ;  then  immediately  showing  the  fingering  for 
both  hands  for  any  or  all  keys,  also  the  common  chord  and  its  relative  minor  of  any  and 
all  keys  ;  then  shows  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  7th  and  its  resolution,  and  the  Diminished 
chord  of  the  seventh  and  its  resolution.  It  likewise  shows  all  time  movements  used,  aud 
the  proper  placing  of  the  accent  in  such  time  ;  the  common  alphabet  in  the  Bass  and  Treble 
Clefs ;  the  valuation  of  time  and  rests ;  position  of  Bass,  Treble,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Clefs ; 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  necessary  to  produce  Middle  C  on  the  piano,  and  for 
the  octave  up  to  C  third  Space  (Chromatically);  the  lengths  of  string  which  when  weighted 
will  give  any  Metronome  movement  used  ;  the  compass  of  voices.  Soprano,  Mezzo -Soprano, 
Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass,  showing  the  Chest,  Medium,  and  Head  registers  of  all, 
according  to  Bassini.    It  defines  the  latitude  allowed  in  Allegro,  Andante,  and  otl  or  move-- 
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ments  ;  the  fingering  for  all  brass  instruments  working  on  3  or  4  valves,  Bass  Clef  (Chro- 
matically), and  full  compass  of  the  instruments.  Finally,  the  Dial  shows  the  character  of 
all  keys,  also  all  intervals  of  the  scale,  whether  diminished,  perfect,  flat,  sharp,  or  aug- 
mented." This  cyclopaedia  of  musical  memoranda  is  contained  on  a  card  of  some  eight  or 
nine  inches  diameter. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  past  year  was  the  fortnightly  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments given  in  the  Music  Hall,  but  open  only  to  residents  of  the  Institution.  The 
pupils  wc-re  prepared  for  the  musical  exercises  by  Miss  Alexander,  who  has  attained  great 
skill  as  an  instructor  of  the  Blind,  while  her  devotion  to  her  work  is  unremitting.  The 
recitations  and  dialogues  were  selected  and  arranged  by  the  literary  teachers.  These  enter- 
tainments exert  a  most  valuable  aisthetic  influence  on  the  Blind,  whose  bearing  and  address 
are  often  susceptible  of  much  improvement. 

Technical  Departm  'nt. 

In  the  Techaical  Instruction  of  the  older  boys  no  change  has  been  made  since  last  report, 
except  by  the  extension  of  the  cane-seating  classes.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Brant  Furniture  Co.,  by  which  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  chair-frames  and  cane,  while 
a  small  sum  is  allowed  to  the  Institution  for  the  pupils'  work.  Basket-making  continnes  to 
be  the  leading  feature  of  the  boys'  industrial  department.  Where  workshops  are  occupied 
by  co-operative  blind  artisans,  and  administered  by  a  sighted  Superintendent,  mattress- 
making  and  certain  other  employmejits  are  sometimes  found  more  remunerative  ;  but  for 
blind  men  dependent  upon  individual  capital  and  skill,  willow-work  appears  to  me  to  pos- 
sess three  decisive  advantages  over  every  other  trade  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  First,  the 
manual  labour  required  is  of  so  varied  a  character  that  it  can  hardly  be  displaced  by  machi- 
nery. Secondly,  the  tools  are  strong,  simple,  inexpensive— and  with  moderate  care,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Finally^  the  raw  material  required  caa  be  grown  on  any  ordinary  soil ;  for  modern 
research  has  shown  that  the  willow  like  many  similiar  plants  inhabits  swampy  grounds,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  grow  ehev:here,  and  that  if  so  permitted  it  im- 
proves as  much  by  cultivation  as  those  more  brilliant  favourites  of  our  flower  gardens  which 
were  once  insignificant  and  worthless  occupants  of  the  marsh.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
England,  Mr.  Truss  the  trade  instructor,  made  inquiries  into  the  comparative  value  of  various 
employments,  as  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  the  blind,  and  willow-work  appeared  to  stand  the 
highest  among  the  various  mechanical  employments  that  have  been  tried.  The  introduction 
of  broom-making  into  the  Institution  has  often  been  suggested,  and  Mr.  Truss  has  qualified 
himself  to  give  instruction  in  it ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  concurrent  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  willow-work  would  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter,  because  broom-making  is 
much  more  readily  acquired,  though,  when  examined  by  the  three  tests  above  applied  to 
willow-work,  its  inferior  value  as  a  trade  for  the  blind  is  manifest. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  several  new  features  have  lately  been  introduced. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  Mr.  Wait  of  New  York  announced  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  machine-knitting  within  the  reach  of  blind  girls,  and  Miss  Porad,  a  pupil  of  his 
Institution,  gave  interesting  exhibitions  of  her  skill  both  at  the  Convention  and  at  the  (Centen- 
nial Exhibition — at  the  latter  as  the  representative  of  the  Dana  Bickford  Knitting  Machine 
Company.  I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  from  this  Company  an  experimental  machine  for  the 
benefit  of  our  pupils.  This  I  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Tyrrell,  who,  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  has  not  only  mastered  the  details  of  the  mechanism,  but  has  taught  six  of  our 
blind  girls  to  knit  with  great  facility.  These  results  were  so  encouraging  that  I  recommended 
the  immediate  purchase  of  additional  machines,  which  are  now  on  the  way  from  New  York. 
The  demand  for  socks  at  the  Ontral  Prison  will  furnish  our  girls  with  excellent  practice  in 
both  hand  and  machine  knitting. 

Miss  Elliott,  our  energetic  Housekeeper,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  which  form  cf  sewing  machine  is  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  results 
of  these  interesting  experiments  so  far  appear  to  favour  the  use  of  a  bobbin-machine  (such  as 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson),  rather  than  of  a  shuttle  machine.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase 
(at  as  early  a  date  as  possible)  of  additional  sewing  machines  such  as  these  experiments  may 
finally  approve. 

A  large  number  of  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  have  been  instructed  by  Miss  Tyrre- 
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in  the  many  forms  of  bead  and  crotchet  work,  many  of  the  articles  produced  being  charac- 
terized by  great  harmony  of  colour,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  of  design.  Among  recent 
novelties  of  fancy  work,  may  be  mentioned  embroidery  on  perforated  card. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Alexander  and  Miss  Scott,  many  of  our  little  boys,  as  well  as 
girls,  have  learned  to  use  deftly  their  crotchet  and  knitting  needles. 

Religious  Instruction  ^  &c. 

My  warm  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Brantford  Clergy  for  their  regular  attendance 
at  the  Sunday  services  of  the  Institution.  Our  Catholic  pupils  have  not  only  the  kind  over- 
sight of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bardou,  but  also  weekly  visits  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
Institution  has  now  a  continuous  plank  walk  communicating  with  all  the  churches  in 
Brantford,  and  the  pupils  possess  much  greater  religious  advantages  than  formerly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  befriended  our  inmates  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
George  Macdonald  (Secretary  of  the  Association),  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson  have  been  par- 
ticularly kind  in  their  attentions.  Private  philanthropic  effort  is  witnessed  in  Brant- 
ford on  a  scale  that  can  be  hardly  parallelled  elsewhere  in  Ontario ;  and  one  of  these 
private  charitable  institutions  {maintained  by  T.  S.  Shenstone,  Esq.,  and  I.  CocL-hutt,  Ksq.) 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  one  of  our  poor  blind  children  when  she  had  been  cast  off  by 
an  inhuman  municipal  Council,  and  was  thus  left  without  a  home  during  the  summer  recess. 

Domestic  Department. 

Under  Miss  Elliott's  administration  the  Domestic  Department  has  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Her  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  the  introduction  of  many  con- 
veniences and  appliances  into  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  which  ought  really  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  original  outfit  of  the  Institution.  I  observed  last  Christmas  Day  by  setting 
into  position  two  ranges  and  a  broiler  manufactured  by  Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co.  (New 
York),  which  have  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  on  our  culinary  service.  To  complete 
this  most  serviceal>le  apparatus,  we  still  require  a  "  circulatory  boiler  "  furnishing  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  Laundry  has  been  furnished  with 
one  of  Oakley  k  Keating's  (40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Y^ork)  "  Extra  Large"  washing  machines. 
This  contrivance  is  named  by  its  makers  "  The  Nonpareil,"  and  very  fairly,  for  it  appears 
to  be  the  most  effective  laundry  machine  at  present  in  the  market.  It  has  proved  an  un- 
speakable convenience  to  us,  at  once  reducing  to  one-lialf,  the  time  occupied  in  washing ; 
and  rendering  us  less  dependent  upon  the  manual  labour  of  servants  whose  proverbial 
restiveness  and  caprice  often  much  disorder  the  administration  of  Public  Institutions.  To 
complete  the  equipment  of  our  Laundr}'^  we  still  require  a  power-mangle  which  ought  of 
course  to  represent  the  most  improved  mechanism  procurable.  The  engine  that  actuates 
the  washing-machine  will  also  afford  motive  power  for  the  mangle,  and  in  placing  the  line 
shafts,  I  have  provided  for  this  contingency.  To  the  manufacturers  of  tliis  new  engine 
and  its  attached  boiler  (Messrs.  \Vaierous  &  Co.,  Brantford),  it  is  only  due  to  say  that  this 
machinery  affords  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  economy  of  fuel  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  new  boiler  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  gratifying.  I  have  so  connected  this  small  "  auxil- 
iary "  as  to  furnish  steam  to  the  engine-pump  in  the  b.isement,  to  a  line  of  jacketted 
kettles  in  the  kitchen,  to  a  large  soap-tank,  to  the  washing-machine,  and  to  tiers  of  jacket- 
ted vessels  and  washing-vats  in  the  Laundry  ;  to  the  drying-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
to  bath-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  plumbing  and  fittiiig  involved  in  these  and  in 
the  many  other  improvements  recently  made  in  our  steam,  gas,  and  water  service  have  been 
executed  in  a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  by  Mr.  John  Marter,  the  Institution 
Engineer,  assisted  by  the  Fireman,  James  Kelly.  The  large  boilers  in  the  basement  are 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  heating  of  the  building,  which  is  of  course  suspend- 
ed whenever  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  permits.  This  office  of  heating  the  build- 
ing demands  a  large  volume  of  low-pressure  steam,  whereas  the  culinary  and  other  services 
above  enumerated  require  the  precisely  opposite  condition  of  a  small  volume  of  high-pres- 
sure steam.  Any  attempt  to  combine  these  two  conflicting  requirements  will  result  in  a 
lavish  use  of  fuel  as  well  as  a  severe  and  quite  unnecessary  strain  on  the  general  heating 
equipment,  and  a  consequent  large  expenditure  for  repairs  and  renewals.    To  render 
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our  heating-boilers  more  efficient  for  their  special  function,  their  steam-space  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  highest  tier  of  tubes,  while  the  draught  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  insertion  of  additional  tubes  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  remaining  tier*. 
The  brickwork  encasing  each  boiler,  has  also  been  so  modified  as  to  become  in  effect  a 
super-heater,  and  thus  dry  the  steam  before  it  leaves  the  boiler.  During  even  the  brief 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  Institution,  immense  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  heatine^  of  public  buildings,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  keep  abreast  of  these  recent  improvements. 

The  capacity  of  each  of  the  four  water  tanks  that  are  under  the  Institution  roof  was  this 
summer  enlarged  by  one  half;  but  the  pumping  engine  that  fills  three  of  those  tanks,  and 
forms  our  main  reliance  in  an  outbreak  of  fire,  is  sadly  hampered  by  a  mo«fc  inefficient  boiler 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  replaced  by  a  boiler  of  more  modern  construction,  and  able,  with- 
out using  special  fuel,  rwi'^e  steam  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  chimney  over  the  boiler-house 
was  recently  repaired  in  the  hope  that  the  present  hazardous  delay  in  raising  steam  might  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  a  new  boiler  is  indispensable.  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  this  Institution  would  be  en  tirely  dependent  upon  its  own 
water  works  ;  and  the  thorough  efficiency  of  all  our  appliances  thus  becomes  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A  good  hose  reel  filled  with  a  reserve  of  one  inch  rubber  hose  would 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present  equipment.  To  secure  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  night-watchman.  I  require  of  him  to  strike  every  hour  from  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  to 
five  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  tower  bell  ;  also,  to  record  on  i.efort's  Patent  Detector,  the  precise 
times  at  which  he  goes  his  rounds.  This  responsible  post  is  filled  by  0-.  G.  Lambden,  whom 
I  have  to  commend  for  his  fjiithful  services  both  as  watchman  and  carpenter. 

The  storage  of  our  fuel  deserves  attention.  At  present  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  coal 
becomes  saturated  with  rain  and  snow  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fuel.  In  these  enlightened 
days  few  engineers  or  firemen  will  deliberately  wet  their  coal  to  improve  combustion,  except 
such  as  wet  their  own  jackets  to  promote  animal  warmth.  The  section  of  our  coal  shed  that 
is  now  occupied  as  an  ice-house  ought  to  be  restored  to  its  origin :d  use,  and  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  building  strengthened  by  plank  sheeting.  A  combined  root  and  ice-house  is 
much  required,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

The  men  employed  in  the  boiler-rooms  frequently  complain  of  headache  and  other  ail 
ments  arising  apparently  from  insufficient  ventilation.  I  would  recommend  that  a  galvanized 
iron  pipe  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  be  carried  from  each  of  the  basement  boiler-rooms  verti- 
cally upwards  through  the  roof  of  the  rear  building.  One  of  those  ventilating  shafts  would 
thus  traverse  the  laundry  and  the  girls'  dining-room, — the  other,  the  kitchen  and  the  boys' 
dining  room  ;  and  by  suitable  valves  would  draw  ofi"  the  exhalations  that  are  apt  to  stagnate 
in  such  places.  The  main  smoke-stack  has  already  so  many  openings  that  the  draught  is 
somewhat  affected,  and  it  would  be  far  preferable  on  both  this  and  other  grounds  to  provide 
independent  ventilating  shafts  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

An  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  among  us  last  season  very  forcibly  revived  the  question 
of  providing  for  the  sick,  an  isolated  hospital,  or  at  least  detached  hospital  wards.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  children,  the  epidemic  that  passed  over  us  was  of  a  very 
mild  type,  but  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  were  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  the  session  earlier  than  usual.  Under  Dr.  Corson's  profes.sional  skill 
and  the  attention  of  careful  nurses, — among  whom  Miss  Hudson  deserves  especial  men- 
tion,—none  of  the  ill  effects  followed  that  often  render  scarlet  fever  more  formidable  in 
its  results,  than  in  its  direct  assault.  Now  that  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  become  so 
large,  the  Institution  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  daily  visit  from 
the  staff  physician.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  vitality  of  the  blind  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  seeing.  Even  in  Institutions  like  our  own,  where  regular  hours,  open  air  ex- 
ercise, and  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  insure  to  the  blind  inmates  a  far  Ingher 
average  of  health  than  they  enjoy  elsewhere,  there  is  an  evident  deficiency'  in  vital 
fo7ce  as  compared  with  seeing  children  similarly  circumstanced.  This  important  point 
has  b.  en  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  a  Boston  actuary,  and  from  his 
tables  recently  published,  I  find  that  in  1,102  blind  persons  admitted  to  United  States 
Institutions,  the  power  to  resist  destructive  influences  was  10.3  less  than  that  of  the 
population  of  all  England,  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  number  required  by  the  English  life-tables.    Principal  Campbell — who 


belongs  to  the  class  of  whom  he  writes — discusses  this  question  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  remarks  that,  if  the  basis  of  calculation  were  not  confined  to 
the  fortunately-conditioned  inmates  of  Institutions,  but  extended  over  the  whole  blind 
population,  the  average  vital  force  would  probably  be  found  "  neoHy  one-fifth  less  than  that 
of  ordinary  persons."  Principal  Campbell  does  not  pursue  this  interesting  question  further  ; 
but,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  represented,  it  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  we  have  here 
a  vital  law,  the  applications  of  which  ought  to  determine  for  Institutions  their  sanitary, 
dietary,  and  general  domestic  engagements ;  and  ought  also  to  some  extent  to  set  the 
gauge  of  their  expenditure,  both  as  to  amount  and  direction.  For  example,  using  the  last 
result  above  stated,  it  follows  that  where  five  ordinary  persons  may,  without  detriment  to 
health,  occupy  simultaneously  the  same  class-room,  or  sitting-room,  or  dormitory,  only 
four  blind  persons  would  be  admissible.  My  own  observations  on  the  quality  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  our  pupils  have  been  for  a  short  time  assembled,  would  confirm  the  above 
theoretical  result. 

Additional  Accommodation  Needed. 

The  number  of  inmates  now  in  this  Institution  has  far  outrun  our  estimated  maximum 
accommodation,  and  tlie  extension  of  our  buildings  cannot  be  deferred  without  injury  to 
the  present  inmates,  and  without  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  large  number  of  youthful 
blind  who  still  remain  neglected,  and  who,  year  by  year,  are  growing  up  in  a  state  of 
mental  as  well  as  physical  paralysis.    The  observations  contained  in  my  last  Annual  Re- 
port, respecting  the  deplorable  condition  of  uneducated  blind,  and  respecting  the  urgent 
need  of  an  enactment  similar  to  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  School  Act,  have 
been  greatly  confirmed  by  the  results  of  this  year's  official  visitation  of  the  Blind.  The 
work  so  well  done  by  the  late  officer,  Mr.  Brown,  has  been  vigorously  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried forward  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Walter  Wickens,  who  has  exhibited  much  tact  and 
diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.    I  have  now  recorded  in  my  office  the  names 
and  addresses  of  280  blind  minors  residing  in  Ontario,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have 
collected  information  as  to  their  mental,  physical,  and  social  condition.    Our  search  for 
the  blind  will  hereafter  be  much  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, in  the  way  that  I  suggested  in  my  Report  for  1874.     As  soon  as  ever  the  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  he  arranged  to 
obtain  from  all  future  Annual  Reports  of  Public  School  Trustees  the  names,  ages,  and 
particular  addresses  of  those  youth  who,  from  either  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  are  de- 
barred from  the  advantages  of  a  Public  School ;  thus  in  effect  requiring  of  Public  School 
Inspectors  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  school  population  of  their  districts.  As 
this  machinery  gets  into  full  motion,  it  will  turn  out  annually  a  complete  and  authoritative 
census,  which  will  enable  this  and  other  special  Institutions,  to  effectually  use  such  powers 
as  the  Legislature  may  intrust  to  them.    Without,  however,  waiting  for  any  complete 
census  of  the  blind — which  would  involve  a  serious  delay — it  might  be  quite  safely  as- 
sumed, that  with  suitable  legislation  next  session,  an  attendance  of  from  200  to  250 
youthful  blind  can  at  once  be  had,  and,  concurrently  with  such  legislation,  adequate  ac- 
commodation and  educational  equipment  must,  of  course,  be  provided.    The  enactment 
now  required  should  embrace  these  two  essential  points  : — (1.)  The  training  of  the  Blind 
ought  to  become  compulsoiy,  and  attendance  at  this  Institution  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
statutory  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Public  School  Law  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  similar  to  the  compulsory  Act  relating  to  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania.    As  is  found  in 
the  administration  of  our  Public  School  Act,  the  presence  of  such  a  provision  on  the 
Statute  Book  need  only  be  hinted  at,  to  bring  neglectful  parents  to  a  recollection  of  their 
duties.    Few  indeed  are  so  indifferent  to  public  opinion  as  to  desire  an  appearance  before 
a  magistrate  on  the  charge  of  neglecting  their  own  offspring.    The  age  for  Institution 
purposes  ought  to  range  between  seven  andticenty-one,  as  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
become  blind  after  attaining  twelve  (the  Public  School  limit),  when  their  special  tactile  edu- 
cation has  to  begin,  as  though  they  had  never  been  trained  at  all.    In  dealing  with  the  great 
variety  of  cases  that  will  come  up  for  consideration,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  will  re- 
quire considerable  discretionary  power.     (2)  The  second  requirement — without  which  the 
first  would  be  utterly  futile — is  that  a  fund  be  provided  for  the  clothing  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  indigents.    This  fund  might  be  raised  by  imposing  on  each  county  a  small  annual 
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capitation  allowance  for  each  blind  resident  under  twenty -one  years  of  a^e,  ichether  in  attend- 
ance  at  the  Institution  or  nat,  so  that  no  motive  might  arise  for  the  detention  of  the  blind. 
Though  the  burden  on  each  county  would  be  utterly  insignificant,  the  total  fund  would  be 
cousideral)le ;  and  if  any  surplus  should  arise,  it  would  most  suitably  be  expended  in  giving 
our  trained  apprentices  (female  as  well  as  male)  a  mechanical  outfit  which  would  relieve  the 
municipalities  of  indigent  adult  blind,  and  thus  refund,  with  large  usury,  to  those  corpora- 
tions, their  annual  contribution  to  this  Institution  fund.  These  finished  apprentices  ought 
for  some  time  after  their  discharge  to  be  kept  under  a  friendly  surveillance,  and  periodically 
visited,  with  a  view  to  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  special  difficulties  that  arise  from 
their  sightless  condition.  The  massing  of  adult  blind  at  a  central  point,  even  though  it  be 
an  industrial  home,  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment ;  the  experience  of  every  such 
establishment  is,  that,  as  a  combination,  blind  artizans  are  apt  to  do  less  for  their  own  support 
than  when  dependent  upon  their  own  individual  capital  and  skill ;  and  every  such  workshop 
has  a  serious  annual  deficit.  The  distribution  system  here  recommended  is  certainly  more 
natural,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  family  relation,  and  under  judicious  advice  and  en- 
couragement the  blind  artisan  will  more  probably  develop  the  sterling  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
industry,  and  thrift.  The  objections  to  Asi/lums  for  the  Blind  are  still  more  cogent.  If  the 
Institution  system  is  made  thoroughly  efiective,  the  class  of  persons  requiring,  or  at  all  events 
deserving,  asylum  relief  will  speedily  disappear,  and  there  is  immeasurably  less  objection  to 
making  a  special  but  temporary  provision  for  the  present  generation  of  aged  and  indigent 
blind  than  in  committing  ourselves  to  a  permanent  heavy  outlay  for  Asylums  which  once 
opened  could  not  readily  be  closed.  The  thor,ough,  and  if  necessary  enforced,  training  of  our 
youthful  blind  constitutes  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  to  their  training,  technical  as 
well  as  literary,  we  ought  to  direct  our  most  strenous  exertions.  Their  number  and  require- 
mCiits  are  the  factors  tj  be  considered  in  extending  and  outfitting  our  Institution.  The  de- 
tails under  these  heads  will  more  appropriately  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Report. 

Institution  Visited — Improvements  on  Grounds. 

Since  writing  my  last  Annual  Report,  not  only  has  the  Institution  received  the  frequent 
and  welcome  visits  of  Mr.  Inspector  Langmuir — the  great  value  of  whoseofficial  connection  with 
the  Institution  I  thoroughly  appreciate,  but  also,  several  members  of  the  Government  have,  by 
their  presence  among  us,  greatly  sustained  and  encouraged  us  in  our  work.  His  Honour,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  olficially  visited  the  Institution  and 
grounds.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the 
grounds  and  premises,  approved  of  certain  important  expenditures  that  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  official  recommendations.  I  was  authorized  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  Institution  terrace,  and  the  building  itself,  against  the  floods  of  water  that,  at 
every  shower,  ploughed  the  sand  into  deep  gorges,  and  threatened  to  sweep  terrace, 
Institution  and  all  into  the  valley  beneath.  I  carried  a  carefully  laid  open  brick  drain  along  the 
brow  of  the  embankment  to  the  distance  of  about  500  feet,  drawing  ofi"  the  water  at  intervals 
by  ducts  leading  to  the  low  ground  below.  The  embankment,  which  is  no  better  than  a 
quicksand,  I  bound  together  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  swamp  muck,  that  speedily  became  over 
grown  with  coarse  strong  grass,  finally,  the  terrace  itself  after  being  prepared  with  a  surface  of  gas- 
lime,  was  protected  from  the  local  action  of  rain  or  melting  snow  by  a  deposit  of  gravel,  which 
in  places  exceeds  six  inches  in  depth.  The  large  mass  of  material  required  for  this  work,  I 
drew  from  our  lot  on  the  Grand  River. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  though  the 
rainless  and  scorching  summer  has  killed  many  of  our  trees.  Enough,  however,  survive  to 
prove  a  great  relief  to  the  treeless  waste  that  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  Institution.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  drougiit  of  the  season,  the  cultivated  irrounds  have,  througli  the  industry 
of  the  farmer,  James  Williams,  and  the  gardener,  Robert  Ward,  yielded  an  unusually  good 
return  of  vegetables  and  farm  products,  potatoes  being  the  only  crop  that  is  noticeably 
deficient. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  boiler  drainage,  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
conducting  it  directly  into  the  main-drain.  External  latrines  on  improved  sanitary  princi- 
ples have  been  erected. 

The  question  of  sidewalk  communication  with  Brantford  is  now  happily  disposed  of. 
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I  presented  to  the  Brantford  Town  Council  petitions  signed  by  four  hundred  of  the  leading 
ratepayers,  requesting  that  the  Dumfries  street  walk  be  continued  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Institution  grounds.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Brant- 
ford for  their  alacrity  and  public  spirit  in  luying  this  extended  sidewalk.  At  its  terminutioa 
our  system  of  sidewalks,  uniform  in  width,  commences,  and  leads  the  visitor  to  the  main  door 
of  the  Institution.  A  six-foot  plank  walk  has  also  been  laid  from  the  rear  door  of  the  west- 
wing  to  the  workshop,  and  thence  to  the  lower  engine  house  and  spring.  On  the  residents, 
and  especially  the  blind  residents  of  this  Institution,  no  greater  boon  than  these  sidewalks 
could  have  been  bestowed.  The  Hon.  the  Provincial  Secretary  made  a  second  official  visit 
to  the  Institution  to  obtain  data  for  considering  the  enlargement  of  the  premises. 

The  Hon.  the  Premier  also  found  opportunity  amid  his  incessant  engagements  to  visit 
us,  and  spend  some  time  in  examining  our  improved  educational  appliances. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  engaged  on  the  official  visitation  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools 
of  Brantford,  the  Hon,  the  Minister  of  Education  kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  up 
and  see  us  at  work.  The  various  industries  of  the  Institution  were  shown  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  the  Music  Hall,  and  the  Hon.  Minister  expressed  himself  greatly  gratified  at  the  new 
and  somewhat  startling  applications  of  blind  labour.  He  addressed  to  the  pupils  words  of 
kind  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Amon  J  other  visits  with  which  we  were  favoured,  may  be  noticed  those  of  the  Grand 
Juries,  who  have  commended  us  to  the  still  further  liberality  of  the  Government ;  the  visit  of 
the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  headed  by  G.  W.  Ross,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  tin;illy 
the  visit  of  the  distinguished  blind  orator,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  to  whose  lecture,  "  What 
a  Blind  Man  saw  in  England,"  our  pupils  were  admitted  through  the  great  kindness  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  who,  on  the  following  day,  at  my  request,  came  up 
to  the  Institution,  and,  after  minutely  examining  our  work  and  appliances,  addressed  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Milburn,  as  one  entitled  to  advise  those  who  shared  his  own  affliction,  skillfully 
and  tenderly  swept  the  sympathetic  chord  ;  then  rising  into  a  strain  of  brilliant  eloquence,  he 
showed  these  unfortunate  youths  of  what  magnificent  achievements  the  Blind  are  capable. 

I  have  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J .  Howard  Hunter, 

Principal. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector-  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  &c.,  (tc. 

Sir, — In  furnishing  you  with  a  general  statement  and  facts  respecting  the  Medical 
department  of  this  Institution,  I  have,  first  of  all,  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  no 
deaths  have  taken  place  within  its  walls  during  the  current  year.  It  is  my  painful  duty, 
howevei-,  to  mention  tij^^  death  of  the  excellent  teacher,  Prof  T.  M.  Brown,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence  in  the  town  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1875.  Of  a  naturally  deli- 
cate constitution,  with  a  frame  still  further  enfeebled  by  excessive  journeys  on  foot  in  the 
good  cause  of  the  Institution,  he  had  the  .misfortune  to  contract  a  malignant  form  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  week  terminated  his  useful  life. 

Ac?ording  to  a  suggestion  made  in  my  second  annual  report,  new  water  closets,  sup- 
plied with  an  efficient  drain,  were  constructed  last  vacation  under  the  personal  supei- vision 
of  the  Princijjal,  so  that  all  sewerage  waste  is  now  discharged  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
buildings.  With  tliis  i)ro vision  all  danger  of  water  contamination,  or  the  admission  of 
foul  air  into  any  apartment  seems  past,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  thorough 
protection  against  Ty])hoid  Fever,  or  other  diseases  dei>ending  vipon  a  like  specific  blood 
poison.    Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  though  Typhoid  Fever  is  a  constantly  recurring 
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disease  in  the  town,  there  has  never  been  a  single  case  in  the  Institution,  a  fact  which 
attests  favourably  of  its  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  effort  to  keep  out  the  cold  during  the  winter  months  by  sealing  up  the  windows 
with  storm  sashes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fresh  air  has  been  at  the  same  time  too  much  excluded, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  that  peculiar  odour,  so  easily  generated  in  public  buildings  of 
this  nature.  It  shall  be  my  duty  in  the  future  to  insist  upon  what  I  have  had  much  difficulty 
in  enforcing  in  the  past,  viz.,  such  a  thorough  ventilation  as  will  ensure  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air.  With  the  increased  number  of  pupils  in  residence,  such  a  precaution  beconjes  im- 
perative. I  may  here  also  remark  that  the  recent  accessions  to  our  number  will  necessitate 
very  considerable  additions  to  the  present  buildings  in  order  to  meet  the  prospective  needs  for 
accommodation,  for  by  the  timely  erection  of  such  additions  will  the  evil  and  danger  of  over- 
crowding, which  now  threaten  us,  be  effectually  prevented. 

During  the  month  of  March  last,  a  child  of  the  Principal  and  one  of  the  pupils  were 
simultaneously  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  in  rather  severe  form,  though  ending  in  protracted 
recovery.  After  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  other  pupils  were  down  with  the  same  disease,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  more  there  was  a  third  group,  until  the  whole  number  was  swelled  to  eleven 
cases,  all  of  which  passed  through  the  disease  safely.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  had  ever  been  the  subjects  of  scarlet  fever,  and  there  was 
therefore  every  probability  that  the  number  of  cases  after  each  period  of  incubation  would  be 
repeated  in  something  like  arithmetical  progression,  until  the  outbreak  should  become  general. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Government  to  close  the  Institu 
tion  for  the  balance  of  the  term.  In  this  epidemic,  we  sadly  felt  the  need  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  hospital  purposes  to  enable  us  to  isolate  the  disease  and  thus  prevent,  if  possible, 
its  further  spread. 

Quite  a  number  of  pupils  with  eyes  so  diseased  as  to  result  in  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
vision,  come  to  the  Institution  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  medical  treatment,  in 
the  hope  of  having  the  sight  restored,  fully  ten  per  cent  in  the  now  opening  session  belonging 
to  this  class.  Though  such  an  object  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Government,  yet  you 
will  readily  grant  it  will  be  only  an  act  of  humanity  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  such  special 
treatment,  and  our  success  in  this  direction  is  an  encouragement  to  bestow  such  attention 
upon  these  unfortunate  ones  as  time  will  permit.  I  cannot  close  without  acknowledging  the 
faithful  services  of  the  nurse.  Miss  Christie,  whose  kindness  and  attention  to  those  under  her 
care  have  been  unceasing. 

The  subjoined  Table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  class  of  diseases  for  which  we  have  been 
called  to  prescribe,  though  there  have  been  many  less  serious  ailments  not  here  set  down  : — 


Abscess,  mammary 

Adenitis 

Acne,  simplex 

Ameaorrhea 

Anaemia 

Bronchitis  - 

Bronchocele 

Cataract  (operation) 

Cephalgia  - 

Colic  ...  - 

Cold,  common 

Catarrh,  naso-pharyngeal 

Cerumen,  impacted 

Diarrhoea  - 

"  chronic 
Debility 

Dentition    _       .  - 

Dyspepsia  - 

Eczema      _       -  _ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
2 
6 
1 
20 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Epilepsy 
Febricula 
Furunculus  - 
Gastric  derangement 
Granular  lids 
Indigestion  - 
Lepra  - 
Neuralgia 
Neuritis,  optic 
Odontalgia  - 
Pleuritis,  acute 
Pneumonia  - 
Retroversio  uteri  - 
Scarlatina  anginosa 
Trechiasis,  operation 
Tonsillitis 

Rheumatism,  chronic 
Ulcer,  soft  palate  - 


2 
7 
1 
1 

6 
6 
1 

2 

13 
1 
1 

11 

2 
1 
2 
1 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Principal  if  I  were  favourable  to  a  law  compelling  attendance 
at  this  Institution  of  all  the  blind  of  suitable  age  within  the  Province.    In  my  estimation 
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such  legislation  would  be  most  wise,  as  great  injustice  is  done  to  blind  children  by  parents 
who,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  kindness,  allow  their  children  to  remain  at  home,  only  to  sink 
into  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  degeneracy,  which  falls  little  short  of  helpless  idiocy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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INSPECTORS  REPORT. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
aflforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
blind  children.  Commencing  its  first  session  in  1872,  with  only  an  attendance  of  eleven, 
there  were,  on  the  30th  September  this  year,  no  less  than  120  pupils  in  the  Institution, 
with  every  probability  of  an  increase  of  that  number.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  School 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  each 
session  since  its  opening,  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

First    Session   7  14  11 

Second     "    45  10  55 

Third      "    49  33  82 

Fourth    "   68  44  112 

Fifth       "    72  64  126 

Sixth       "     (Upto  30th  Sept.,  1876)   62  58  120 


During  these  sessions  a  total  number  of  181  have  in  some  measure  derived  benefit 
from  the  course  of  instruction  imparted  in  the  Institution,  many  of  whom  are  now  esta- 
blished in  life,  earning  their  own  livelihood  by  the  trades  and  callings  acquired  during 
their  residence. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  counties  and  cities  from  which  the  120  pupils  ad- 
mitted this  session,  and  the  entire  number  that  have  been  in  attendance  since  the  Insti- 
tution was  opened,  were  received  from  .• — 

Admitted  during   Total  Admissions 
this  Session.         since  opening. 


Brant   4  8 

Bruce   5  7 

Carleton     2  3 

Elgin   1  2 

Essex     0  1 

Frontenac   1  4 

Grey    4  5 

Haldimand   1  1 

Halton   0  2 

Hastings   5  8 

Huron     6  7 

Kent   4  5 

Lambton  ...   0  1 

Lanark    1  1 

Leeds  and  Grenville   5  7 

Lennox  and  Addington     0  1 

Lincoln   3  5 

Middlesex   4  10 

Norfolk  . .    6  7 

Northumberland  and  Durham   7  8 

Ontario    2  6 

Oxford    2  2 

Peel   0  0 

Perth    2  5 
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Admitted  during        Total  admissions 
this  Session.  since  opening. 


Peterborough    4  5 

Prescott  and  Russell   1  2 

Prince  Edward   3  3 

Renfrew    1  1 

Simcoe    2  3 

Stormont,  Dundas  and  Gleugarry    6  7 

Victoria   2  2 

Waterloo   3  5 

Welland   „   1  1 

Wellington   5     "  9 

Wentworth     4  4 

York    6  10 

City  of  Toronton   7  9 

"     Hamilton   3  5 

"     Ottawa   0  1 

London    5  5 

"     Kingston   2  2 

"     St.  Catharines    1  1 


120  181 

The  Nationalities  and  Religious  Denominations  of  these  181  blind  pupils  were  as 
follows : — 

RELIGION. 


Presbyterians   33 

Episcopalians   ,   42 

Methodists     62 

Baptists...   11 

Roman  Catholics   22 

Quakers  ,     2 

Other  denominations    9 

Total   181 

NATIONALITIES. 

English...   52 

Irish   41 

Scotch   18 

Canadian   63 

United  States   3 

Other  Countries      4 

Total   181 


The  large  and  increasing  number  of  inmates  argues  the  necessity  for  extending  the 
accommodation  provided  in  the  present  building.  From  returns  received,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  are  some  280  blind  persons  of  school  age  resident  in  the  Province.  The 
present  buildings  are  calculated  for  a  maximum  number  of  100  pupils,  and  more  room  is 
urgently  required  to  secure  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  present  number  of  inmates,  as 
well  as  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  dependance. 
The  original  plan  of  the  present  building  contemplated  the  erection  of  two  wings  in  ex- 
tension, for  dormitories,  class-rooms,  etc.  The  erection  of  at  least  one  of  these  has  become 
a  necessity,  and  I  have,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 


purpose,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  rear  addition,  to  provide  increased  domestic  accommo- 
dation. 

When  this  addition  has  been  made,  and  the  Institution  rendered  free  to  all,  without 
requiring  certificates  of  indigence,  I  trust  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  School  Act 
will  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  blind  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
The  result  of  domiciliary  visits  paid  to  the  homes  of  these  classes  of  physical  defectives, 
proves  the  very  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  law,  by  means  of  which  the  unfortunate  cliisses 
referred  to  might,  while  young,  reap  the  advantages  of  such  education  and  trades-instruc- 
tion as  would  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  fo  the  best  advantage. 

The  fact  that  only  $150  was  collected  during  the  year  for  the  board  of  pupils,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  principles  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to  admis- 
sions, and,  if  statutory  power  is  needed,  I  would  recommend  that  a  Bill  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  embodying  the  following  regulations,  viz.  : — 

1st.  Compulsory  attendance  of  all  blind  youths  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one,  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  literary  and  industrial 
instruction. 

2nd.  Board,  tuition  and  instruction  to  be  free  to  all  pupils. 

.3rd.  Counties  to  pay  tor  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  School,  and  for  the 
proper  clothing  of  all  pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  defray  such  expenses.  A  fund 
for  this  purpose  to  be  created,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  residing  within  its  limits,  by  the  several 
counties  of  the  Provin^^e. 

4th,  An  industrial  outfit  to  be  purchased  out  of  above-named  fund,  for  any  indigent 
pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  already  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  utmost,  and  provision  will  require  to  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  bedsteads, 
mattresses,  bedding,  &c.,  for  which  an  appropriation  is  asked.  The  laundry  appliances 
also  lack  completion  without  the  purchase  of  a  mangle.  An  appropriation  is  also  asked 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  increased  number  of  books,  maps  and  appliances  for  the 
literary  department ;  tools,  machinery  and  stock  required  for  the  industrial  department ; 
and  for  the  musical  instruments  and  music  required  for  the  musical  department,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  an  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  and  for  renewing  the  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees  that  were  killed  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  for  building  a  root-house,  ice- 
house, etc.,  in  order  to  complete  the  outbuildings. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire,  an  appropriation  is 
recommended  to  replace  the  steam  boiler  now  in  use  at  the  pumping-house  by  one  of 
more  improved  and  economical  construction,  which  can  generate  steam  in  a  short  time, 
and  for  a  circulating  boiler  to  supply  the  kitchen  and  pantries  with  hot  water. 

Several  visits  of  inspection  were  made  during  the  year,  the  first  of  which  was  during 
the  month  of  April,  upon  receiving  information  that  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  In- 
stitution. Although  the  cases  reported  appeared  ten  days  before  the  day  of  my  visit,  no 
additional  cases  had  developed  ;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  it  was  likely  that  the  disease 
would  be  confined  within  its  then  limits.  But,  as  fresh  cases  appeared,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  disperse  the  pupils,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  outbreak  of  this  epidemic  points  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  isolated 
hospital,  for  the  treament  of  diseases  of  an  infectious  character  in  connection  with  this  and 
all  other  public  institutions  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  inmates.  Fortunately  in  this 
case  none  of  the  cases  proved  fatal,  as  the  type  of  disease  was  mild  in  its  character. 

Every  department  of  the  Institution  was  inspected  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  all  were 
found  to  be  in  very  good  order,  and  giving  evidence  of  good  management.  The  want  of  play- 
rooms for  the  pupils,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  dormitories  during  the  day  time,  caused 
them  to  be  less  tidy  than  was  desirable  ;  but  instructions  were  given  in  my  minutes  that  a 
better  system  of  keeping  the  dormitories  must  be  introduced,  and  means  taken  to  exclude  the 
pupils  during  the  day  time.  125  pupils  had  entered  during  the  session,  but  ten  had  left 
for  various  reasons,  and  there  were  only  115  in  residence  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  of  whom 
only  five  were  paying  pupils.    The  remainder  were  entered  as  orphans  or  free  pupils.  F 
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three  pupils  were  receiving  mechanical  instruction,  viz.  :  -In  willow  work,  21  ;  and  in  cane 
seating,  14  boys  and  18  girls. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  I  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Institution,  to  determine  what  repairs 
should  be  done  during  the  recess,  to  prepare  it  for  the  ensuing  session. 

A  third  visit  was  made  in  September,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion. I  found  103  pupils  in  attendance,  or  an  increase  of  14  over  the  number  in  residence 
at  a  corresponding  date  last  year.  A  new  feature  in  the  admissions  of  the  session  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females  over  males,  the  number  of  girls  admitted  being  54,  and  the  number  of 
boys  49.  This  is  not  likely  to  continue,  however,  as  the  census  returns  show  the  blind 
male  population  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  blind  of  the  other  sex.  Every  part 
of  the  building  was  again  inspected,  and  found  to  be  in  a  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept  state. 
The  plastering,  whitewashing,  oiling  and  repairs  ordered  at  my  visit  in  June,  had  been  done 
during  the  vacation,  and  much  improved  the  general  appearance  of  the  Institution.  The 
various  class  rooms  were  visited  while  instructions  in  reading,  grammar,  history,  and  music 
were  in  progress.  The  willow-ware  workshops  were  also  visited.  The  discipline  in  both 
literary  and  industrial  departments  was  very  good,  and  the  pupils  appeared  to  give  interest 
as  well  as  attention  to  their  studies  and  work.  The  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  most 
satisfactory,  all  seeming  to  be  healthy  and  happy. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  Report  of  Mr.  Principal 
Hunter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Annexed  to  the  report  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  amounted  to  $24,033  54. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  carry  on  the  Institution  for  the  year  1877  is  also 
appended,  which  has  been  prepared  with  as  much  regard  to  economy  as  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment  will  admit  of. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

OF  THE 

^^ntario  Institution  for  t\t  dSliucation  of  i\t  '^M, 

BRA.]SrTFORr>. 


J.  W.  Langmtjir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Ontario  Public  Insiitutians, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the  ofl&cial  year  ending  September  30th,  1876 
the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Literary  Department. 

In  my  last  Report  I  briefly  described  the  leading  systems  of  typography  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind  ;  their  most  important  educational  instruments  and  appliances  ;  finally, 
the  types,  instruments  and  appliances  used  in  the  Ontario  Institution,  During  the  past  year 
the  application  of  Point  Print  has  received  much  of  our  attention.  A  very  large  number  of 
pupils  are  now  attaining  such  a  mastery  of  this  embossed  character,  as  to  use  it  with  great 
facility  for  purposes  of  correspondence  and  taking  notes  of  lessons.  As  formerly  explained, 
though  the  Blind  can  and  do  learn  to  write  manuscript  in  the  ordinary  character  u^ed  by  the 
seeing,  they  are  quite  unable  to  read  their  own  writing,  or  indeed  to  distinguish  by  the  touch 
a  written  from  an  unwritten  page,  unless  the  writing  should  be  unusually  rough.  It  is  just 
here  that  Point  Print  becomes  available.  Though  this  alphabet  is  represented  by  combina- 
tions of  raised  dots,  and  appears  intricate,  it  can  with  a  fair  amount  of  attention  be  readily 
read  or  written.  In  urging  the  study  of  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction,  I  was 
for  some  time  arresttd  by  the  difficulty  that  the  only  available  text  book  for  beginners — Mr. 
Wait's  Point  Primer — had  passed  out  of  print,  and  was  no  longer  procurable.  In  this  strait 
I  set  about  devising  an  inexpensive  process  by  which  I  could  print  within  our  own  walls,  such 
lessons  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  could  not  be  otherwise  procured  in  printed  form. 
It  was  essential,  not  only  that  a  relievo  impression  should  be  obtained  on  paper,  sufficiently 
sharp  to  be  easily  tangible,  but  that  the  impression  should  in  the  process  of  printing  be  so 
hardened  as  to  resist  compression  by  the  blind  reader's  finger.  The  experiments  necessary 
to  secure  these  { oints,  consumed,  for  some  months,  all  my  leisure  moments,  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  at  no  season  of  the  year  abundant.  Miss  Tyrrell  kindly  acted  both  as  compositor 
and  proof-reader,  and  I  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils,  a 
Point  Primer,  that  they  find  very  legible,  accurate,  and  free  from  the  irritating  sharpness  of 
the  primers  as  originally  printed.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  Miss  Tyrrell  pre- 
pared an  appendix,  illustrating  the  application  of  Point  Print  to  commercial  arith- 
metic, and  this  has  been  bound  up  with  our  copies  of  the  primer.  Then  gathering  ccur:  ge 
as  we  proceeded,  we  developed  this  arithmetical  appendix  into  a  systematic  treatise  on  arith- 
metic. In  arranging  the  subject  matter,  1  have  adopted  the  principle  of  teaching  by  gradu- 
ated examples  worked  out,  and  the  so-called  arithmetical  analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  all  questions  not  purely  mechanical.    Only  a  few  pages  still  remain  to  be  printed,  in 
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order  to  complete  the  first  Point  Print  Arithmetic.  The  pupils  now  receive  daily  drill  in  the 
useful  applications  of  this  subject,  and  they  are  becoming  quite  skilful  in  taking  down  and  cast- 
ing up  accounts.  The  potential  value  of  such  instruction  is  obvious.  In  England  the  legal 
status  of  blind  persons  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  and  of  special  legislation  ; 
it  was  even  doubted  for  some  time  whether  a  blind  person  could  make  a  valid  will,  and,  in 
money  matters,  much  hardship  has  arisen  from  inability  to  keep  accounts  in  a  form  recog- 
nizable by  the  blind  writer  himself  With,  however,  the  general  use  of  Point  Print  by  the 
Blind,  such  disabilities  must  vanish.  Documents  written  in  this  character  are  definite  and 
unvarying  in  their  interpretation  as  those  legally  valid  wills  that  eccentric  Englishmen  some- 
times indite  in  the  dead  languages. 

There  is  a  serious  defect  in  all  the  appliances  yet  used  for  the  writing  of  Point  Print : 
the  characters  are  written  on  the  side,  and  in  the  order  reverse  from  those  in  which  they  are 
read.    This  is,  of  course,  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  learner,  and,  in  arithmetic,  as  the 
results  at  every  stage  of  the  work  have  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward,  the  inconvenience 
of  repeatedly  turning  over  the  sheet  of  paper  becomes  a  serious  impediment  to  progress.  I 
commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  my  inventive  brethren  in  the  United  States'  In- 
stitutions.   I  have  myself  spent  seme  time  fashioning,  in  rude  model,  a  ''guide,"  by  which 
a  relief  impression  can  be  raised  on  the  writing  side  of  the  paper  ;  and  I  purpose,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  to  complete  my  experiments  in  this  direction.    The  precision  required  in 
all  Point-Print  appliances  renders  their  construction  very  tedious  and  expensive.    In  a  re- 
cent announcement,  the  Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  present  us  with 
the  fruit  of  their  experience  in  the  statement  that  "  no  one  who  had  not  made  the  attempt 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  combining  great  accuracy  and  durability  with 
cheapness."    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that,  were  the  same  intense  thought  and 
active  invention  which  abound  on  the  highways  of  commerce  and  manufactures  turned  into 
the  by-paths  of  philanthropy,  and  specially  directed  to  appliances  for  the  blind,  the  lot  of 
this  afflicted  class  would  be  much  alleviated.    But  an  invention  for  the  use  of  blind  persons 
off"ers  no  hope  of  emolument,  and,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  not  worth  patenting  :  the  inventor 
must  accept  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  as  the  interest  of  his  expended  money,  time  and 
thought.    American  Institutions  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their  many  ingenious  in- 
ventions tending  to  lessen  the  disadvantage  of  blindness,  and  they  well  deserve  the  warm 
praise  lately  bestowed  upon  them  by  Professor  Fawcett,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  pub- 
licist.   In  our  own  Institution,  it  would  be  an  exercise  of  wise  economy  to  devote  annually  a 
liberal  expenditure  to  the  designing  and  improvement  of  educational  appliances.    During  last 
Session,  we  undertook  the  construction  of  some  large  physical  dissected  maps  that  were  not 
purchaseable.    One  map  was  completed,  but  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  work  repeat- 
edly, between  the  Institution  and  the  factory — a  mile  and  a  half  distant — was  such  that  I 
have  deferred  the  manufacture  of  other  maps  until  the  work  can  be  superintended  in  the 
building. 

Miss  M.  Scott  has,  by  her  energetic  handling  of  geography,  made  it  a  very  attractive 
subject  to  our  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  already  acquired  such  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  our  railroad  systems  and  other  unfrequented  tracts  of  school  geography  as  greatly  sur- 
prises the  visiting  public.  I  am  very  anxious  that  our  teachers  should  be  promptly  supplied 
with  such  appliances  as  they  find  necessary  for  the  tliorough  treatment  of  their  subjects  ;  but 
I  have  been  hitherto  much  cramped  by  the  lack  of  proper  tools  and  motive  power.  The 
latter  want  has  recently,  through  your  kind  exertions,  been  supplied,  and  I  hope  that  the 
coming  year  will  bring  us  a  good  lathe,  a  scroll  saw,  and  those  other  tools  for  the  shaping  of 
wood  and  metal  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  constant  requisition  in  an  educational  Institu- 
tion of  this  special  character. 

With  the  imperfect  instruments  at  my  command,  several  new  appliances  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  year.  I  have  already  noticed  the  printing  of  Miss  Tyrrell's  class-books. 
A  flcxibli;  rubber  writing  tablet  of  my  own  contrivance  is  now  being  used  by  the  pupils,  in- 
stead of  the  old  French  writing  card,  and  I  have  devised  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  turning 
out  these  improved  tablets  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Miss  Scott  has  extended  her  new  pro- 
cess of  printing  to  the  reproduction  of  small  class-room  maps  ;  notes  on  EngHsh  literature  are 
also  being  printed  for  the  use  of  her  class.  Mr.  Wickens  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  car- 
penter, G.  G.  Larabden,  completed  an  excellent  dissected  map  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
on  exhibition,  with  some  other  products  of  our  industry,  at  the  Centennial  p]xposition. 
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Since  my  last  Report,  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  embossed  Hue-type 
publications.  Mr  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  the  Poet  Laureate's  Enoch  Arden, 
and  he  has  printed  for  the  National  Association,  Marcx's  valuable  work,  The  Universal  School 
of  Music,  so  as  to  form  two  companion  volumes  to  the  same  author's  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms,  already  issued  from  Mr  Kneass'  press.  The  American  i^rinting  House  for  the  Blind 
(^Louisville,  Ky. ),  has  laid  us  under  fresh  obligations  by  reproducing,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  new  stereotype  process.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  LaOy  of  the  Lake ;  also,  by  issuing  several  ex- 
cellent school  books  at  prices  that  barely  cover  the  cost  of  publication.  In  these  new  publi- 
cations the  important  typographical  changes  proposed  last  year  have  been  adopted. 

In  order  to  bridge  over  the  interval  from  the  old  type  to  the  new,  I  requested  Mr.  Hun- 
toon,  the  unwearied  Secretary  of  the  American  Printing  House,  to  kindly  print  for  the  use 
of  our  pupils  special  letter  and  word  sheets  in  the  reformed  typography.  With  a  little  pre- 
Hminary  drill  on  these  sheets,  our  pupils  are  found  to  read  with  great  facility  the  new  pub- 
lications. 

At  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  recently  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended 
by  a  very  large  number  of  representatives  from  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  a  resolution 
was  passed  strongly  commending  the  American  Printing  House  to  the  liberality  of  Congress, 
and  urging  that  it  receive  a  subsidy,  or  an  etidowment  in  the  form  of  public  lands,  to  the 
amount  of  ^  iOO,000.  If  this  appeal  should  fortunately  prove  successful,  the  education  of  the 
blind  may  be  expected  to  enter  on  a  new  era. 

Among  the  announcements  made  in  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, was  the  application  of  the  newly  introduced  type-writer  to  the  use  of  the  Blind. 
With  the  sightless,  writing  in  any  of  the  existing  forms,  is  a  most  painfully  slow  process,  and 
blind  authors  have  hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  been  forced  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
By  the  aid,  however,  of  the  new  mechanism,  it  is  asserted  that  an  expert  blind  operator  can 
print  off.  in  a  given  tirue,  a  report  of  a  speech  or  a  lecture,  in  a  form  two  or  three  times  as 
exfended  as  can  be  reached  by  a  seeing  reporter,  using  ordinary  written  characters.  The 
manufacturers  describe  this  interesting  appliance  as  follows  :  "  The  type-writer  in  size  and 
appearance  resembles  the  family  sewing  machine.  Its  appearance  is  graceful  and  orna- 
mental, making  it  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  for  any  office,  study  or  parlor. 

"  Writing  with  this  machine  is  done  simply  by  touching  keys, which  are  compactly  arranged 
in  four  rows  ot  eleven  each,  and  may  be  op-rated  by  any  finger  of  either  hand.  On  each  key  is 
plainly  printed  the  letter  or  character  it  represents  by  depressing  any  key,  the  corresponding 
letter  is  printed  on  the  paper.  The  "  action  "  is  fully  as  rapid  and  much  easier  than  that  of 
the  piano.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  desired  letter  or  character  is  completely  transcribed 
in  the  same  time,  and  by  the  one  motion  that  is  re(|uired  to  bring  a  pen  with  the  first  posi- 
tion. Its  rapidity  is  therefore  manifest.  Its  simplicity  is  such  that  anyone  who  can  spell 
can  write  with  it,  and  its  minipulation  is  so  easily  understood,  that  but  little  practice  is 
required  to  enable  the  operator  to  become  an  expert  in  its  use.  It  writes  from  one  to 
twenty  copies  at  the  same  time.  The  size  of  paper  which  can  be  used  is  practically  unlimited, 
as  it  is  adapted  to  any  width  from  one-inch  to  a  continuous  roll.  Envelopes  can  be  readily 
addressed  with  it.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  any  thickness  of  pay  er,  and  the  quality  of  paper 
is  also  unlimited,  as  it  will  write  legibly  on  the  commonest  wrapping  paper.  The  alphabet, 
numerals,  and  all  necessary  characters  for  punctuation,  italicizing  and  reference,  are  made  by 
it.  It  is  instantly  adjustable  to  any  desired  spacing  between  lines.  The  type  receives  ink 
from  a  moving  ribbon,  one  and  three-eighths  inches  wide  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  as 
each  letter  takes  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  space,  for  a  single  impression,  there  is  practi- 
cally over  400  available  feet  of  inking  surface.  The  ribbon  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  used  for 
months  without  being  inked,  and  when  exhausted  the  ribbon  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  the 
Oeneral  Ofhce  and  re-inked  at  a  trifling  expense.  With  proper  usage  these  ribbons  will  last 
for  many  years."  Mr.  Superintendent  Smead,  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  reported 
to  the  Convention  the  results  obtained  by  his  pupils  with  four  type-writes,  as  very  encour- 
aging. Principal  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  College  tor  the  Blind  (Upper  Norwood,  London), 
who,  from  his  entire  sightlessness,  is  specially  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  cjuestion 
ot  this  kind,  regards  the  type-writer  "as  destined  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  higher 
education  of  the  Blind,  and  (he  believes),  to  furnish  remunerative  employment  for  Blind 
females."  He  adds  that  proof  copies  of  the  Report  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  were 
prepared  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  on  one  of  these  machines.    In  view  of 
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the  favourable  opinions  expressed  by  these  educationists,  T  would  recommend  that  one  or 
two  type-writers  be  added  to  our  school-room  ap;^liances.  I  have  now  before  me  a  type- 
written letter  from  J.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Professor  of  piano-tuning  in  the  Boston  Institution. 
Mr.  Smith  is  entirely  sightless,  but  he  can  evidently  use  the  type-writer  to  most  excellent 
purpose.  Through  this  new  medium  of  communication  he  announces  still  another  invention 
for  the  Blind,  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  his  own,  (the  Daisy  Tablet),  by  which  a  complete 
character  in  the  French  (or  Braille)  Point  Print  can  be  written  at  once,  and  not  laboriously 
written,  as  at  present,  one  point  at  a  time.  Before  leaving  the  literary  work  of  the  past 
year,  I  have  to  acknowledge  two  kind  donations  to  the  Institution  library.  To  Captain  T. 
V.  Scott,  of  Ottawa,  I  am  indebted  for  several  volumes  of  Dr.  Moon's  embossed  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  legacy  of  a  blind  lady,  lately  deceased.  I  have  also  received,  from  an  anony- 
mous donor,  through  Messrs.  Rowsell  &  Hutchinson,  Booksellers,  Toronto,  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  embossed  publications.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Hon.  David 
Christie,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  for  the  blue-books  and  daily  proceedings  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  during  its  last  session. 

In  my  report  for  1874  I  suggested  that  Telegraphy  might  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  Blind.  By  the  kindness  of  W.  Griffin,  Esq.,  the  Brantford  Agent  of  the 
Dominion  Telegraph  Company,  the  wires  and  necessary  appliances  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Institution,  and  a  class  has  been  formed  with  Mr.  Wickens  as  instructor. 
The  results  of  this  novel  experiment  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

Musical  Department. 

In  the  Musical  Department  we  greatly  require  additional  instruments.  Though  the 
attendance  of  pupils  has  within  a  short  period  doubled,  the  educational  outfit  of  the  In- 
stitution remains  precisely  as  it  was  when  but  half  the  present  attendance  w^as  provided 
for.  The  present  demand  for  musical  instruction  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  two 
reed  organs,  besides  the  piano  recommended  in  my  last  report,  but  not  yet  procured.  T 
have  already  brought  under  your  consideration  the  completion  of  our  Music  Hall,  by  the 
})urchase  of  a  large  pipe  organ,  such  as  is  found  in  every  important  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Alexander  and  Mr.  Truss  visited,  during  the  summer  vacation,  various 
British  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  though  these  derive  but  a  precarious  and  intermit- 
tent support  from  private  charity,  the  managers  attach  so  much  weight  to  high-class  musical 
instruction  that  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  drawn  on  their  slender  revenues  to  procure 
a  good  church  organ.  Indeed  the  importance  of  music  in  every  system  of  training  for  the 
Blind  is  now  fully  recognized  by  all  educationists  j  and,  in  music,  as  in  literature,  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  have  the  highest  educational  value.  If  not  in  1877,  at  all 
events  in  1878,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  supplied  with  an  instrument  adequate  for  the 
worthy  rendition  of  oratorios  and  other  sacred  music  of  the  highest  class.  Professor 
Cheesbro  has  devised  a  Musical  Dial, which  being  applicable  for  the  instruction  of  the  see- 
ing as  well  as  the  Blind,  he  has  taken  steps  to  secure  by  copyright.  As  inquiries  have 
been  made  respecting  this  Dial  by  the  musical  instructors  of  other  Institutions,  Professor 
Chee-sbro  will  })e  allowed,  in  his  own  words,  to  state  its  range  and  capabilities  :  "  The  Dial 
will  form  any  musical  scale,  major  or  minor,  from  C  to  7  sharps,  or  from  C  to  7  flats,  also 
every  interval  of  these  scales,  give  their  harmonic  names,  and  show  the  Do,  Re,  Mi,  system 
with  any  and  all  intervals  of  any  or  all  scales.  It  will  also  show  the  Tonic  or  Key-note  of 
any  and  all  scales,  indicate  wlmt  the  note  is  Key-note  of,  and  how  many  sharps  or  flats, 
slKJwing  their  pro[.er  position  on  the  staff;  then  immediately  showing  the  fingering  for 
both  hands  for  any  or  all  keys,  also  the  common  chord  and  its  relative  minor  of  any  and 
all  keys  ;  then  shows  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  7th  and  its  resolution,  and  the  Diminished 
chord  of  the  seventh  and  its  resolution.  It  likewise  shows  all  time  movements  used,  and 
the  proper  placing  of  the  accent  in  such  time  ;  the  common  alphabet  in  the  Bass  and  Treble 
Ch-fs;  the  valuation  of  time  and  rests;  position  of  Bass,  Treble,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Clefs  ; 
the  numbfir  of  vibrations  per  second  ncjcessary  to  produce  Middle  C  on  the  piano,  and  for 
the  octave  uj)  to  C  third  Space  (Chromatically) ;  the  lengths  of  string  which  when  weighted 
will  give  any  Metronome  movement  used  ;  the  compass  of  voices,  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano, 
Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass,  showing  the  Chest,  Medium,  and  Head  registers  of  all^ 
according  to  Bassini.    It  defines  the  latitude  allowed  in  Allegro,  Andante,  and  other  move- 
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ments  ;  the  fingering  tor  all  brass  instruments  working  on  3  or  4  valves,  Bass  Clef  (Chro- 
matically), and  full  compass  of  the  instruments.  Finally,  the  Dial  shows  the  character  of 
all  keys,  also  all  intervals  of  the  scale,  whether  diminished,  perfect,  flat,  sharp,  or  aug- 
mented." This  cyclopaedia  of  musical  memoranda  is  contained  on  a  card  of  some  eight  or 
nine  inches  diameter. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  pkst  year  was  the  fortnightly  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments given  in  the  Music  Hall,  but  open  only  to  residents  of  the  Institution.  The 
pupils  were  prepared  for  the  musical  exercises  by  Miss  Alexander,  who  has  attained  great 
skill  as  an  instructor  of  the  Blind,  while  her  devotion  to  her  work  is  unremitting.  The 
recitations  and  dialogues  were  selected  and  arranged  by  the  literary  teachers.  These  enter- 
tainments exert  a  most  valuable  aesthetic  influence  on  the  Blind,  whose  bearing  and  address 
are  often  susceptible  of  much  improvement. 

Technical  Department. 

In  the  Technical  Instruction  of  the  older- boys  no  change  has  been  made  since  last  report, 
except  by  the  extension  of  the  cane-seating  classes.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Brant  Furniture  (.'o..  by  which  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  chair-frames  and  cane,  while 
a  small  sum  is  allowed  to  the  lostitution  for  the  pupils'  work.  Basket-making  continues  to 
be  the  leading  feature  of  the  boys'  industrial  department.  Where  workshops  are  occupied 
by  co-operative  blind  artisans,  and  administered  by  a  sighted  Superintendent,  mattress- 
making  acd  certain  other  employments  are  sometimes  found  more  remunerative  ;  but  for 
blind  men  dependent  upon  individual  capital  and  skill,  willow-work  appears  to  me  to  pos- 
sess three  decisive  advantages  over  every  other  trade  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  First,  the 
manual  labour  required  is  of  so  varied  a  character  that  it  can  hardly  be  displaced  by  m:ichi- 
nery.  SeconcUi/,  the  tools  are  strong,  simple,  inexpensive — and  with  moderate  care,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Finally,  the  raw  material  required  caa  be  grown  on  any  ordinary  soil  ;  for  modern 
research  has  shown  that  the  willow  like  many  sindliar  plants  inhabits  swampy  grounds,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  grow  elseivhere,  and  that  if  so  permitted  it  im- 
proves as  much  by  cultivation  as  those  more  brilliant  favourites  of  our  flower  gardens  which 
were  once  insignificant  and  worthless  occupants  of  the  marsh.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
England,  Mr.  Truss  the  trade  instructor,  made  inquiries  into  the  comparative  value  of  various 
employments,  as  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  the  blind,  and  willow-work  appeared  to  stand  the 
highest  among  the  various  mechanical  employments  that  have  been  tried.  The  introduction 
of  broom-making  into  the  Institution  has  often  been  suggested,  and  Mr.  Truss  has  qualified 
himself  to  give  instruction  in  it ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  concurrent  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  willow  work  would  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter,  because  broom-making  i» 
much  more  readily  acquired,  though,  when  examined  by  the  three  tests  above  applied  to 
willow-work,  its  inferior  value  as  a  trade  for  the  blind  is  manifest. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  several  new  features  have  lately  been  introduced. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  Mr.  Wait  of  New  York  announced  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  machine-knitting  within  the  reach  of  blind  girls,  and  Miss  Porad,  a  pupil  of  his 
Institution,  gave  interesting  exhibitions  of  her  skill  both  at  the  Convention  and  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition — at  the  latter  as  the  representative  of  the  Dana  Bickford  Knitting  Machine 
Company.  I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  from  this  Company  an  experimental  machine  for  the 
benefit  of  our  pupils.  This  I  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Tyrrell,  who,  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  has  not  only  mastered  the  details  of  the  mechanism,  but  has  taught  six  of  our 
blind  girls  to  knit  with  great  facility.  These  results  were  so  encouraging  that  I  recommended 
the  immediate  purchase  of  additional  machines,  which  are  now  on  the  way  from  New  York. 
The  demand  for  socks  at  the  Central  Prison  will  furnish  our  girls  with  excellent  practice  in 
both  hand  and  machine  knittin?. 

Miss  Elliott,  our  energetic  Housekeeper,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to- 
determine  which  form  cf  sewing  machine  is  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  results 
of  these  interesting  experimtnts  so  far  appear  to  favour  the  use  of  a  bobbin-machine  (such  as 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  \  rather  than  of  a  shuttle  machine.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase 
(at  as  early  a  date  as  possible)  of  additional  sewing  machines  such  as  these  experiments  may 
finally  approve.  , 

A  large  number  of  pupils,  both  mnle  and  female,  have  been  instructed  by  Miss  Tyrre 
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in  the  mauy  forms  of  bead  and  crotchet  work,  many  of  the  articles  produced  being  charac- 
terized by  irreat  harmony  of  colour,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  of  design.  x\mong  recent 
novelties  of  fancy  work,  may  be  mentioned  embroidery  on  perforated  card. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Alexander  and  Miss  Scott,  many  of  our  little  boys,  as  well  as 
girls,  have  learned  to  use  deftly  their  crotchet  and  knitting  needles. 

Religious  Instruction,  &c. 

My  warm  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Brantford  Clergy  for  their  regular  attendance 
at  the  Sunday  ^services  of  the  Institution.  Our  Catholic  pupils  have  not  only  the  kind  over- 
sight of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bardou,  but  also  weekly  visits  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  The 
Institution  has  now  a  continuous  plank  walk  communicating  with  all  the  churches  in 
Brantford,  and  the  pupils  possess  much  greater  religious  advantages  than  formerly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  befriended  our  inmates  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
Greorge  Macdonald  (Secretary  of  the  Association),  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson  have  been  par- 
ticul-nly  kind  in  their  attentions.  Private  philanthropic  effort  is  witnessed  in  Brant- 
ford on  a  scale  that  can  be  hardly  parallelled  elsewhere  in  Ontario  ;  and  one  of  these 
private  charitable  institutions  (maintained  by  T.  S.  Shenstone,  Esq.,  and  I.  Cockshutt,  Esq.) 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  one  of  our  poor  blind  children  when  she  had  been  cast  off  by 
an  inhuman  municipal  Council,  and  was  thus  left  without  a  home  during  the  summer  recess. 

Domestic  Department. 

Under  Miss  Elliott's  administration  the  Domestic  Department  has  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Her  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  the  introduction  of  many  con- 
veniences and  appliances  into  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  which  ought  really  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  original  outfit  of  the  Institution.  I  observed  last  Christmas  Day  by  setting 
into  position  two  ranges  and  a  broiler  manufactured  by  Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co.  (New 
York),  which  have  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  on  our  culinary  service.  To  complete 
this  most  serviceable  apparatus,  we  still  require  a  "  circulatory  boiler  "  furnishing  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  Laundry  has  been  furnished  with 
one  of  Oakley  &  Keating's  (40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York)  "  Extra  Large"  washing  machines. 
This  contrivance  is  named  by  its  makers  "  The  Nonpareil,"  and  very  fairly,  for  it  appears 
to  be  the  most  effective  laundry  machine  at  present  in  the  market.  It  has  proved  an  un- 
speakable convenience  to  us,  at  once  reducing  to  one-half,  the  time  occupied  in  washing; 
and  rendering  us  less  dependent  upon  the  manual  labour  of  servants  whose  proverbial 
restiveness  and  caprice  often  much  disorder  the  administration  of  Public  Institutions.  To 
complete  the  equipment  of  our  Laundry  we  still  require  a  power-mangle  which  ought  of 
course  to  represent  the  most  improved  mechanism  procurable.  The  engine  that  actuates 
the  washing-machine  will  also  afford  motive  power  for  the  mangle,  and  in  placing  the  line 
shafts,  I  have  provided  for  this  contingency.  To  the  manufacturers  of  this  new  engine 
and  its  attached  boiler  (Messrs.  Waterous  &  Co.,  Brantford),  it  is  only  due  to  say  that  this 
machinery  affords  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  economy  of  fuel  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  new  boiler  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  gratifying.  I  have  so  connected  this  small  auxil-  / 
iary  "  as  to  iurnish  steam  to  the  engine-pump  in  the  basement,  to  a  line  of  jacketted 
kettles  in  the  kitchen,  to  a  large  soap-tank,  to  the  washing-machine,  and  to  tiers  of  jacket- 
ted V(«ssels  and  washing-vats  in  the  Laundry  ;  to  the  drying-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
to  bath-roomj>  on  the  second  floor.  The  plumbing  and  fitting  involved  in  these  and  in 
the  many  other  improvements  recently  made  in  our  steam,  gas,  and  water  service  have  been 
executed  in  a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  by  Mr.  John  Marter,  the  Institution 
^  f^ngineer,  assisted  by  the  Fireman,  James  Kelly.  The  large  boilers  in  the  basement  are 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  heating  of  the  building,  which  is  of  course  suspend- 
ed whenever  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  permits.  This  office  of  heating  the  build- 
ing demands  a  large  volume  of  low-pressure  steam,  whereas  the  culinary  and  other  services 
above  enumerated  require  the  ])recisely  opposite  condition  of  a  small  volume  of  high-pres- 
sure st«'ara.  A?iy  attempt  to  combine  these  two  conflicting  requirements  will  result  in  a 
lavish  use  of  fuel  as  well  as  a  severe  and  quite  unnecessary  strain  on  the  general  heating 
equipment,  and  a  consequent  large  expenditure  for  repairs  and  renewals.    To  render 
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our  heating-boilers  more  efficient  for  their  special  function,  their  steam-space  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  highest  tier  of  tubes,  while  the-  draught  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  insertion  of  additional  tubes  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  remaining  tiers. 
The  brickwork  encasing  each  boiler,  has  also  been  so  modified  as  to  become  in  effect  a 
super-heater,  and  thus  dry  the  steam  before  it  leaves  'the  boiler.  During  even  the  brief 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  Institution,  immense  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  heating  of  public  buildings,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  keep  abreast  of  these  recent  improvements. 

The  capacity  of  each  of  the  four  water  tanks  that  are  under  the  Institution  roof  was  this 
summer  enlarged  by  one  half ;  but  the  pumping  engine  that  fills  three  of  those  tanks,  and 
forms  our  main  reliance  in  an  outbreak  of  fire,  is  sadly  hampered  by  a  most  inefficient  boiler 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  replaced  by  a  boiler  of  more  modern  construction,  and  able,  with- 
out using  special  fuel,  to  raise  steam  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  chimney  over  the  boiler-house 
was  recently  repaired  in  the  hope  that  the  present  hazardous  delay  in  raising  steam  might  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  a  new  boiler  is  indispensable.  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  this  Institution  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  its  own 
water  works  ;  and  the  thorough  efficiency  of  all  our  appliances  thus  becomes  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A  good  hose  reel  filled  with  a  reserve  of  one  inch  rubber  hose  would 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present  equipment.  To  secure  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  night  watchman,  I  require  of  him  to  strike  every  hour  from  ten  o^clock  p.m.,  ''f» 
five  o'clock  a.m..  on  the  tower  bell  ;  also,  to  record  on  Lefort's  Patent  Detector,  the  precibx. 
times  at  which  he  goes  his  rounds.  This  responsible  post  is  filled  by  G.  G.  Lambden,  whom 
I  have  to  commend  for  his  faithful  services  both  as  watchman  and  carpenter. 

The  storage  of  our  fuel  deserves  attention.  At  present  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  coal 
becomes  saturated  with  rain  and  snow  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fuel.  In  these  enlightened 
days  few  engineers  or  firemen  will  deliberately  wet  their  coal  to  improve  combustion,  except 
such  as  wet  their  own  jackets  to  promote  animal  warmth.  The  section  of  our  coal  shed  that 
is  now  occupied  as  an  ice-house  ou^ht  to  be  restored  to  its  original  use,  and  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  building  strengthened  by  plank  sheeting.  A  combined  root  and  ice-house  is 
much  required,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

The  men  employed  in  the  bcdler-rooms  frequently  complain  of  headache  and  other  ail- 
ments arising  apparently  from  insufficient  ventilation.  I  would  recommend  that  a  galvanized 
iron  pipe  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  be  carried  from  each  of  the  basement  boiler-rooms  verti- 
cally upwards  through  the  roof  of  the  rear  building.  One  of  those  ventilating  shafts  would 
thus  traverse  the  laundry  and  the  girls'  dining-room, — the  other,  the  kitchen  and  the  boys' 
dining  room  ;  and  by  suitable  valves  would  draw  ofi"  the  exhalations  that  are  apt  to  stagnate 
in  such  places.  The  main  smoke-stack  has  already  so  many  openings  that  the  draught  is 
somewhat  affected,  and  it  would  be  far  preferable  on  both  this  and  other  grounds  to  provide 
independent  ventilating  shafts  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

An  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  among  us  last  season  very  forcibly  revived  the  question 
of  providing  for  the  sick,  an  isolated  hospital,  or  at  least  detached  hospital  wards.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  children,  the  epidemic  that  passed  over  us  was  of  a  very 
mild  type,  but  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  were  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  the  session  earlier  than  usual.  Under  Dr.  Corson's  professional  skill 
and  the  attention  of  careful  nurses, — among  whom  Miss  Hudson  deserves  especial  men- 
tion,—none  of  the  ill  effects  followed  that  often  render  scarlet  fever  more  formidable  in 
its  results,  than  in  its  direct  assault.  Now  that  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  become  so 
large,  the  Institution  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  daily  visit  from 
the  staff  physician.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  vitality  of  the  blind  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  seeing.  Even  in  Institutions  like  our  own,  where  regular  hours,  open  air  ex- 
ercise, and  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  insure  to  the  blind  inmates  a  far  higher 
average  of  health  than  they  enjoy  elsewhere,  there  is  an  evident  deficiency  in  vital 
force  as  compared  with  seeing  children  similarly  circumstanced.  This  important  point 
has  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  a  Boston  actuary,  and  from  his 
tables  recently  published,  I  find  that  in  1,102  blind  persons  admitted  to  United  States 
Institutions,  the  power  to  resist  destructive  influences  was  10.3  less  than  that  of  the 
population  of  all  England,  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  number  required  by  the  English  life-tables.    Principal  Campbell — who 
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belongs  to  the  class  of  whom  he  writes — discusses  this  question  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Ennidopedia  Britannica,  and  remarks  that,  if  the  basis  of  calculation  were  not  confined  to 
the  fortunately-conditioned  inmates  of  Institutions,  but  extended  over  the  whole  blind 
population,  the  average  vital  force  would  probably  be  found  "  nearly  one-fifth  less  than  that 
of  ordinary  persons."  Principal  Campbell  does  not  pursue  this  interesting  question  further  ; 
but,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  represented,  it  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  we  have  here 
a  vital  law,  the  applications  of  which  ought  to  determine  for  Institutions  their  sanitary, 
dietary,  and  general  domestic  engagements ;  and  ought  also  to  some  extent  to  set  the 
gauge  of  their  expenditure,  both  as  to  amount  and  direction.  For  example,  using  the  last 
result  above  stated,  it  follows  that  where  five  ordinary  persons  may,  without  detriment  to 
health,  occupy  simultaneously  the  same  class-room,  or  sitting-room,  or  dormitory,  only 
four  blind  persons  would  be  admissible.  My  own  observations  on  the  quality  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  our  pupils  have  been  for  a  short  time  assembled,  would  confirm  the  above 
theoretical  result. 

Additional  Accommodation  Needed. 

The  number  of  inmates  now  in  this  Institution  has  far  outrun  our  estimated  maximum 
accommodation,  and  the  extension  of  our  buildings  cannot  be  deferred  without  injury  to 
the  j»resent  inmates,  and  without  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  large  number  of  youthful 
blind  who  still  remain  neglected,  and  who,  year  by  year,  are  growing  up  in  a  state  of 
menial  as  well  as  physical  paralysis.  The  observations  contained  in  my  last  Annual  Re- 
port, respecting  the  deplorable  condition  of  uneducated  blind,  and  respecting  the  urgent 
need  of  an  enactment  similar  to  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  School  Act,  have 
been  greatly  confirmed  by  the  results  of  this  year's  official  visitation  of  the  Blind.  The 
work  so  well  done  by  the  late  officer,  Mr.  Brown,  has  been  vigorously  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried forward  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Walter  Wickens,  who  has  exhibited  much  tact  and 
diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.  I  have  now  recorded  in  my  office  the  names 
and  addresses  of  280  blind  minors  residing  in  Ontario,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have 
collected  information  as  to  their  mental,  physical,  and  social  condition.  Our  search  for 
the  blind  will  hereafter  be  much  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, in  the  way  that  I  suggested  in  my  Report  for  1874.  As  soon  as  ever  the  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  he  arranged  to 
obtain  from  all  future  Annual  Reports  of  Public  School  Trustees  the  names,  ages,  and 
particular  addresses  of  those  youth  who,  from  either  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  are  de- 
barred from  the  advantages  of  a  Public  School ;  thus  in  eff'ect  requiring  of  Public  School 
Inspectors  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  school  population  of  their  districts.  As 
this  machinery  gets  into  full  motion,  it  will  turn  out  annually  a  complete  and  authoritative 
census,  which  will  enable  this  and  other  special  Institutions,  to  eff^ectually  use  such  powers 
as  the  Legislature  may  intrust  to  them.  Without,  however,  waiting  for  any  complete 
census  of  the  blind— which  would  involve  a  serious  delay — it  might  be  quite  safely  as- 
sumed, that  with  suitable  legislation  next  session,  an  attendance  of  from  200  to  250 
youtliful  blind  can  at  once  be  had,  and,  concurrently  with  such  legislation,  adequate  ac- 
commodation and  educational  equipment  must,  of  course,  be  provided.  The  enactment 
now  required  should  embrace  these  two  essential  points  : — (1.)  The  training  of  the  Blind 
ought  to  become,  compulsory,  and  attendance  at  this  Institution  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
statutory  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Public  School  Law  of  this  and  other  countries, 
arid  similar  to  the  comi)ulsory  Act  relating  to  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania.  As  is  found  in 
the  administration  of  our  Public  School  Act,  the  presence  of  such  a  provision  on  the 
Statut«-  Book  need  only  be  hinted  at,  to  bring  neglectful  parents  to  a  recollection  of  their 
dutiep.  Few  indeed  are  so  indifferent  to  public  opinion  as  to  desire  an  appearance  before 
a  magistrate  on  the  charge  of  neglecting  their  own  off'spring.  The  age  for  Institution 
])iii  [)oses  ought  to  range  between  seven  and  twenty  one,  as  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
become  blinfl  after  attaining  twelve  (the  Public  School  limit),  when  their  special  tactile  edu- 
cation has  to  begin,  as  though  they  had  never  been  trained  at  all.  In  dealing  with  the  great 
variety  of  cases  that  will  come  up  for  consideration,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  will  re- 
(juirc  considerable  discretionary  power.  (2)  The  second  requirement — without  which  the 
firht  would  be  utterly  futile— is  that  a  fund  be  provided  for  the  clothing  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  indigents.    This  fund  might  be  raised  by  imposing  on  each  county  a  small  annual 
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capitation  allowance  for  each  blind  resident  under  twenty -one  years  of  age,  whether  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Institution  w  nat,  so  that  no  motive  might  arise  for  the'  detention  of  the  blind. 
Though  the  burden  on  each  county  would  be  utterly  insignificant,  the  total  fund  would  be 
considerable  ;  and  if  any  surplus  should  arise,  it  would  most  suitably  be  expended  ia  giving 
our  trained  apprentices  (female  as  well  as  male)  a  mechanical  outfit  which  would  relieve  the 
municipalities  of  indigent  adult  blind,  and  thus  refund,  with  large  usury,  to  those  corpora- 
tions, their  annual  contribution  to  this  Institution  fund.  These  finished  apprentices  ought 
for  some  time  after  their  discharge  to  be  kept  under  a  friendly  surveillance,  and  periodically 
visited,  with  a  view  to  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  special  difficulties  that  arise  from 
their  sightless  condition.  The  massing  of  adult  blind  at  a  central  point,  even  though  it  be 
an  industrial  home,  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment ;  the  experience  of  every  such 
establishment  is,  that,  as  a  combination,  blind  artizans  are  apt  to  do  less  for  their  own  support 
than  when  dependent  upon  their  own  individual  capital  and  skill ;  and  every  such  workshop 
has  a  serious  annual  deficit.  The  distribution  system  here  recommended  is  certainly  more 
natural,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  family  relation,  and  under  judicious  advice  and  en- 
couragement the  blind  artisan  will  more  probably  develop  the  sterling  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
industry,  and  thrift.  The  objections  to  Asylums  for  the  Blind  are  still  more  cogent.  If  the 
Institution  system  is  made  thoroughly  effective,  the  class  of  persons  requiring,  or  at  all  events 
deserving,  asylum  relief  will  speedily  disappear,  and  there  is  immeasurably  less  objection  to 
making  a  special  but  temporary  provision  for  the  present  generation  of  aged  and  indigent 
blind  than  in  committing  ourselves  to  a  permanent  heavy  outlay  for  Asylums  which  once 
opened  could  not  readily  be  closed.  The  thorough,  and  if  necessary  enforced,  training  of  our 
youthful  blind  constitutes  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  to  their  training,  technical  as 
well  as  literary,  we  ought  to  direct  our  most  strenous  exertions.  Their  number  and  require- 
ments are  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  extending  and  outfitting  our  Institution.  The  de- 
tails under  these  heads  will  more  appropriately  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Report. 

Institution  Visited — Improvements  on  Grounds. 

Since  writing  my  last  Annual  Report,  not  only  has  the  Institution  received  the  frequent 
and  welcome  visits  of  Mr.  Inspector  Langmuir — the  great  value  of  whose  official  connection  with 
the  Institution  t  thoroughly  appreciate,  but  also,  several  members  of  the  Government  have,  by 
their  presence  among  us,  greatly  sustained  and  encouraged  us  in  our  work.  His  Honour,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  officially  visited  the  Institution  and 
grounds.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the 
grounds  and  premises,  approved  of  certain  important  expenditures  that  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  official  recommendations.  I  was  authorized  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  Institution  terrace,  and  the  building  itself,  against  the  floods  of  water  that,  at 
every  shower,  ploughed  the  sand  into  deep  gorges,  and  threatened  to  sweep  terrace, 
Institution  and  all  into  the  valley  beneath.  I  carried  a  carefully  laid  open  brick  drain  along  the 
brow  of  the  embankment  to  the  distance  of  about  500  feet,  drawing  off  the  water  at  intervals 
by  ducts  leading  to  the  low  ground  below.  The  embankment,  which  is  no  better  than  a 
quicksand,  I  bound  together  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  swamp  muck,  that  speedily  became  over- 
grown with  coarse  strong  grass,  finally,  the  terrace  itself  after  being  prepared  with  a  surface  of  gas- 
lime,  was  protected  from  the  local  action  of  rain  or  melting  snow  by  a  deposit  of  gravel,  which 
in  places  exceeds  six  inches  in  depth.  The  large  mass  of  material  required  for  this  work,  I 
drew  from  our  lot  on  the  Grand  River. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  though  the 
rainless  and  scorching  summer  has  killed  many  of  our  trees.  Enough,  however,  survive  to 
prove  a  great  relief  to  the  treeless  waste  that  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  Institution.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  drought  of  the  season,  the  cultivated  grounds  have,  through  the  industry 
of  the  farmer,  James  Williams,  and  the  gardener,  Robert  Ward,  yielded  an  unusually  good 
return  of  vegetables  and  farm  products,  potatoes  being  the  only  crop  that  is  noticeably 
deficient. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  boiler  drainage,  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
conducting  it  directly  into  the  main-drain.  External  latrines  on  improved  sanitary  princi- 
ples have  been  erected. 

The  question  of  sidewalk  communication  with  Brantford  is  now  happily  disposed  of. 
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I  presented  to  the  Brantford  Town  Council  petitions  signed  by  four  hundred  of  the  leading 
ratepayers,  requesting  that  the  Dumfries  street  walk  be  continued  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Institution  grounds.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Brant- 
ford for  their  alacrity  and  public  spirit  in  laying  this  extended  sidewalk.  At  its  termination 
our  system  of  sidewalks,  uniform  in  width,  commences,  aod  leads  the  visitor  to  the  main  door 
of  the  Institution.  A  six-foot  plank  walk  has  also  been  laid  from  the  rear  door  of  the  west- 
wing  to  the  workshop,  and  thence  to  the  lower  engine-house  and  spring.  On  the  residents, 
and  especially  the  blind  residents  of  this  Institution,  no  greater  boon  than  these  sidewalks 
could  have  been  bestowed.  The  Hon.  the  Provincial  Secretary  made  a  second  official  visit 
to  the  Institution  to  obtain  data  for  considering  the  enlargement  of  the  premit-es. 

The  Hon.  the  Premier  also  found  opportunity  amid  his  incessant  engagements  to  visit 
U8,  and  spend  some  time  in  examining  our  improved  educational  appliances. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  engaged  on  the  official  visitation  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools 
of  Brantford,  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education  kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  up 
and  see  us  at  work.  The  various  industries  of  the  Institution  were  shown  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  the  Music  Hall,  and  the  Hon.  Minister  expressed  himself  greatly  gratified  at  the  new 
and  somewhat  startling  applications  of  blind  labour.  He  addressed  to  the  pupils  words  of 
kind  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Among  other  visits  with  which  we  were  favoured,  may  be  noticed  those  of  the  Grand 
Juries,  who  have  commended  us  to  the  still  further  liberality  of  the  Government ;  the  visit  of 
the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  headed  by  G.  W.  Ross,  Esq..  M.P. ;  finally 
the  visit  of  the  distinguished  blind  orator,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  to  whose  lecture,  "  What 
a  Blind  Man  saw  in  England,"  our  pupils  were  admitted  through  the  great  kindness  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  who,  on  the  following  day,  at  my  request,  came  up 
to  the  Institution,  and,  after  minutely  examining  our  work  and  appliances,  addressed  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Milburn,  as  one  entitled  to  advise  those  who  shared  his  own  affliction,  skillfully 
and  tenderly  swept  the  sympathetic  chord  ;  then  rising  into  a  strain  of  brilliant  eloquence,  he 
showed  these  unfortunate  youths  of  what  magnificent  achievements  the  Blind  are  capable. 

I  have  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter, 

Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  li'c,  dx. 

Sir, — In  furnishing  you  with  a  general  statement  and  facts  respecting  the  Medical 
department  of  this  Institution,  I  have,  first  of  all,  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  no 
deatliH  have  taken  place  within  its  walls  during  the  current  year.  It  is  my  })ainful  duty, 
however,  to  mention  the  death  of  the  excellent  teacher,  Prof.  T.  M.  Brown,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence  in  the  town  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1875.  Of  a  naturally  deli- 
cate constitution,  with  a  frame  still  further  enfeebled  by  excessive  journeys  on  foot  in  the 
good  cause  of  the  Institution,  he  had  the  misfortiune  to  contract  a  malignant  form  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  week  terminated  his  useful  life. 

According  tn  a  snggeation  made  in  my  second  annual  report,  new  water  closets,  sup- 
plied with  an  efficient  drain,  were  constructed  last  vacation  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  Principal,  so  that  all  sewerage  waste  is  now  discharged  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
buil<lings.  With  this  provision  all  danger  of  water  contamination,  or  the  admission  of 
foul  air  into  any  apartn>ent  seems  past,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  thorough 
protection  against  Typhoid  Fever,  or  other  diseases  dei)ending  upou  a  like  specific  blood 
poison.     Indeed,  it  may  bo  remarked  that  tiiough  Typhoid  Fever  is  a  constantly  recurring 
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disease  in  the  town,  there  has  never  been  a  single  case  in  the  Institution,  a  fact  which 
attests  favoiuably  of  its  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  effort  to  keep  out  the  cold  during  the  winter  months  by  sealing  up  the  windows 
with  storm  sashes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fresh  air  has  been  at  the  same  time  too  much  excluded, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  that  peculiar  odour,  so  easily  generated  in  public  buildings  of 
this  nature.  It  shall  be  my  duty  in  the  future  to  insist  upon  what  I  have  had  much  difficulty 
in  enforcing  in  the  past,  viz.,  such  a  thorough  ventilation  as  will  ensure  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air.  With  the  increased  number  of  pupils  in  residence,  such  a  precaution  becomes  im- 
perative. I  may  here  also  remark  that  the  recent  accessions  to  our  number  will  necessitate 
very  considerable  additions  to  the  present  buildings  in  order  to  meet  the  prospective  needs  for 
accommodation,  for  by  the  timely  erection  of  such  additions  will  the  evil  and  danger  of  over- 
crowding, which  now  threaten  us,  be  effectually  prevented. 

During  the  month  of  March  last,  a  child  of  the  Principal  and  one  of  the  pupils  were 
simultaneously  att:  eked  with  scarlet  fever  in  rather  severe  form,  though  ending  in  protracted 
recovery.  After  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  other  pupils  were  down  with  the  same  disease,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  more  there  was  a  third  group,  until  the  whole  number  was  swelled  to  eleven 
oases,  all  of  which  passed  through  the  disease  safely.  Upon  invnjuiry,  it  was  found  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  had  ever  been  the  subjects  of  scarlet  fever,  and  there  was 
therefore  every  probability  that  the  number  of  cases  after  each  period  of  incubation  would  be 
repeated  in  something  like  arithmetical  progression^  until  the  outbreak  should  become  general. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Government  to  close  the  Institu 
tion  for  the  balance  of  the  term.  In  this  epidemic,  we  sadly  felt  the  need  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  hospital  purposes  to  enable  us  to  isolate  the  disease  and  thus  prevent,  if  possible, 
its  further  spread. 

Quite  a  number  of  pupils  with  eyes  so  diseased  as  to  result  in  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
vision,  come  to  the  Institution  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  medical  treatment,  in 
the  hope  of  having  the  sight  restored,  fully  ten  per  cent  in  the  now  opening  session  belonging 
to  this  class.  Though  such  an  object  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Government,  yet  yuu 
will  readily  grant  it  will  be  only  an  act  of  humanity  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  such  special 
treatment,  and  our  success  in  this  direction  is  an  encouragement  to  bestow  such  attention 
upon  these  unfortunate  ones  as  time  will  permit.  I  cannot  close  without  acknowledging  the 
faithful  services  of  the  nurse.  Miss  Christie,  whose  kindness  and  attention  to  those  under  her 
care  have  been  unceasing. 

The  subjoined  Table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  class  of  diseases  for  which  we  have  been 
called  to  prescribe,  though  there  have  been  many  less  serious  ailments  not  here  set  down  : — 


Abscess,  mammary 

1 

Epilepsy       .       .       .  . 

2 

Adenitis     -       -       .  . 

1 

Febricula      .       .       .  . 

7 

Acne,  simplex 
Ameoorrhea 

1 

Furunculus  .       -       -  - 

1 

1 

Gastric  derangement 

I 

Anaemia      -       .       .  . 

1 

Granular  lids 

6 

Bronchitis  - 

8 

Indigestion   -       -       -  - 

6 

Bronchocele 

3 

Lepra  -       -       -       -  . 

1 

Cataract  (operation) 

2 

Neuralgia     .       .  - 

2 

Cephalgia   -        .       -  - 

6 

Neuritis,  optic 

Colic 

1 

Odontalgia    -       .       .  - 

-  13 

Cold,  common 

20 

Pl(  uritis,  acute 

1 

Catarrh,  naso-pharyngeal 

3 

Pneumonia   -       -       -  - 

1 

Cerumen,  impacted 

1 

Retroverfeio  uteri  - 

Diarrhoea   -       -       .  - 

7 

Scarlatina  anginosa 

-  11 

"  chronic 

I 

Trechiasis,  operation 

2 

Debility      -       .       .  . 

1 

Tonsillitis     -       -       .  . 

1 

Dentition    -       ,       .  . 

1 

Rheumatism,  chronic 

2 

Dyspepsia   .       -       -  . 

1 

Ulcer,  soft  palate  - 

1 

Eczema      .       -       .  . 

2 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Priocipal  if  I  were  favourable  to  a  law  compelling  attendance 
at  this  In3tituti<  n  of  all  the  blind  of  suitable  age  within  the  Province.    In  my  estimation 
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such  legislation  would  be  most  wise,  as  great  injustice  is  done  to  blind  children  by  parents 
who,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  kindness,  allow  their  children  to  remain  at  home,  only  to  sink 
into  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  degeneracy,  which  falls  little  short  of  helpless  idiocy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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No.  9.  • 

of  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877. 


Gaol  Expenditure. 


$  cts, 
1550  00 
1400  00 
1100  00 
1050  00 
1350  00 
1100  00 
1185  00 
1050  00 
1580  00 
1653  60 
1200  00 
1450  00 
3275  00 
1650  00 
3432  00 
1080  00 

590  00 

890  00 
1000  00 
2350  00 
1900  00 
1240  00 

580  00 
1045  00 
1095  00 

975  00 
1940  00 
1400  00 
1191  00 
1350  00 
1250  00 

800  00 
9845  43 
1325  00 
1700  00 
1234  00 
1525  00 

200  00 
1075  00 


S  cts, 
i25 '66 


62  05 
in  36 


281  00 
320  00 


61606  03 


267  03 


39  00 


228  70 


180  88 
577  45 


100  00 
43:3  84 
159  29 
19  00 
40  41 
12  00 
398  61 
120  00 
133  11 
419  60 
332  40 
939  95 
241  97 
3  50 
1060  45 
98  75 


Salaries  of. 


6765  35 


Total  gaol  expenditure  for 
the  year. 

Average  cost  per  i^risoner 
on  entire  gaol  expendi- 
ture, including  repairs. 

Average  cost  per  prisoner 
for  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
niaintenance  and  repairs. 

Average  cost  per  prisoner 
for  salaries  and  wages. 

Gaoler. 

t  1 
Matron. 

Turnkey. 

s 

o 

bo 
3 

m 

.j      S  cts. 

S  cts. 

$  cts. 

S  cts. 

S  cts. 

S  cts. 

$  cts. 

•S  cts 

3495  48 

5  65 

3  14 

2  50 

700  00 

150  00 

500  00 

200  00 

3727  22 

9  81 

6  12 

3  68 

800  00 

100  00 

300  00 

200  00 

1692  70 

16  92 

5  92 

11  00 

500  00 

100  00 

400  00 

100  00 

1707  79 

2  47 

0  95 

1  52 

500  00 

100  00 

400  00 

50  00 

2997  31 

12  33 

6  77 

5  55 

800  00 

150  00 

300  00 

100  00 

2158  85 

9  85 

4  83 

5  02 

400  00 

200  00 

400  00 

100  00 

1842  25 

63  52 

22  66 

40  86 

'    bOO  00 

80  00 

365  00 

140  00 

1833  00 

16  97 

7  25 

9  72 

740  00 

60  00 

200  00 

50  00 

;3579  00 

18  16 

10  14 

8  02 

1    800  00 

200  00 

500  00 

80  00 

3125  40 

21  40 

10  08 

11  32 

739  50 

209  50 

504  60 

200  00 

205!)  26 

12  95 

5  40 

7  54 

550  00 

100  00 

430  00 

120  00 

3217  04 

15  39 

8  45 

6  93 

600  00 

200  00 

450  00 

200  00 

7459  00 

6  28 

3  52 

2  76 

1000  00 

350  00 

1675  00 

250  00 

5440  16 

17  54 

12  22 

5  32 

800  00 

200  00 

500  00 

150  00 

6946  79 

9  67 

4  89 

4  78 

700  00 

456  25 

2025  75 

250  00 

1719  39 

17  54 

6  52 

11  02 

500  00 

100  00 

400  00 

80  00 

1050  59 

26  93 

11  81 

15  12 

390  00 

60  00 

100  00 

40  00 

1181  39 

2  51 

0  62 

1  87 

400  00 

40  00 

400  00 

50  00 

1847  56 

31  85 

14  61 

17  24 

475  00 

100  00 

350  00 

75  00 

7128  42 

8  46 

5  67 

2  79 

900  00 

250  00 

1000  00 

200  00 

3706  29 

22  73 

11  08 

11  65 

700  00 

300  00 

500  00 

400  00 

2063  03 

38  92 

15  .52 

23  39 

600  00 

160  00 

400  00 

80  00 

806  02 

14  65 

4  11 

10  54 

400  00 

100  00 

20  00 

60  00 

2531  31 

29  09 

17  08 

12  01 

500  00 

100  00 

365  00 

2627  36 

20  21 

11  78 

8  42 

500  00 

100  00 

375  00 

120  00 

1871  54 

10  17 

4  87 

5  30 

400  00 

200  00 

300  00  ' 

75  00 

3315  85 

13  93 

5  78 

8  15 

720  00 

200  00 

720  00 

300  00 

!    3514  60 

4  52 

2  72 

1  80 

650  00 

200  00 

400  00 

150  00 

i    2487  76 

10  45  ' 

5  45 

5  00 

450  00 

216  00 

400  00  1 

125  00 

3374  44 

13  82 

8  29 

5  53 

550  00 

200  00 

400  00  1 

200  00 

3141  29 

20  66 

12  44 

8  22 

700  00 

100  00 

350  00 

100  00 

1136  92 

81  21 

21  m 

57  14 

400  00 

300  00 

100  00 

20756  62 

6  65 

3  50 

3  15 

1600  00 

560  00 

6685  43  ' 

1000  00 

2043  49i 

21  51 

7  56 

13  94  1 

650  00 

200  00 

375  00 

100  00 

3537  36" 

7  01 

3  64  , 

3  36 

800  00 

200  00 

400  00  ^ 

300  CO 

3469  00 

12  08 

7  78  1 

4  30  1 

.500  00 

254  00 

400  00 

80  00 

2607  90 

20  21 

8  39 

11  82  1 

850  00 

125  00 

250  00 

300  00 

200  00 

15  38 

15  38 

200  00 

2042  22 

11  15 

5  28 

5  87 

50J  00 

400  00 

120  00 

25  00 

129441  60^ 

9  60 

5  03 

4  57  ; 

24564  50 

6820  75 

23960  78 

6230  00 

*  This  amount  comprises  the  salaries  of  four  Turnkeys. 
+  This  amount  comprises  the  salaries  of  four  Turnkeys. 

+  This  amount  comprises  the  salaries  of  the  Engineer,  Steward  and  Prison  Van  Proprietor. 
II  $130.00  in  excess  of  present  salaries,  owing  to  the  Turnkey  having  been  reduced. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

BELLEVILLE. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  my  last  Annual  Report  for  the  erection  of  certain 
structures,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  receiving  capacity  of  this  Institution,  and  for  making 
various  structural  improvements,  received  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  S26,100  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
proceeded  with. 

These  structures  and  works  comprise  an  isolated  building  95  by  28  feet,  to  be  used  for 
dormitory,  hospital,  and  sitting  room  purposes  for  the  elder  male  pupils  ;  a  residence  for  the 
Principal,  which  will  release  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the  main  building  for  class 
room  and  oflScial  purposes  ;  an  addition  to  the  chapel  and  dining  room  building  for  a  girls' 
sitting  room,  hospital,  etc.;  a  new  boiler  house  with  laundry,  etc.  over  the  same  and  a  new 
main  sewer.  These  buildings  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  laundry,  are  now  all  ready  for 
occupation,  render  the  Institution  very  complete  in  all  respects,  affording  sufl&cient  capacity 
and  suitable  accommodation  in  all  its  departments  for  not  less  than  260,  and  possibly  275 
pupils. 

Movements  of  Pupils. 

During  the  past  year  a  total  of  271  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  Institution,  as  com- 
pared with  25G  the  preceding  year. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Institution  opened  on  the  12th  of  September  from  which  date 
up  to  the  close  of  the  official  year,  30th  Se[)tember,  228  pupils  entered,  increasing  to  23& 
on  the  30th  of  October,  the  Principal  being  of  the  opinion  that  250  pupils  will  be  received 
before  the  close  of  the  present  term. 

Of  the  271  pupils  who  were  in  residence  during  the  twelve  months  now  being  repor 
upon,  I  gather  from  the  tables  submitted  to  me  that  167  were  males  and  104  females  ;  tha 
231  of  the  number  were  admitted  to  the  Institution  as  free  pupils,  having  received  certificafc 
from  Municipal  Officers  that  the  parents  or  guardians  were  unable  to  pay  for  board  ;  that  t' 
board  of  27  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  term,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  by 
awp,and  that  13  were  admitted  as  orphans  who,  not  only,  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  educal 
by  the  Government,  but  clothed  also. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  paid  for  board, 
and  having  reg  trd  to  the  insignificant  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  that  source,  I  desire  to 
renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  Annual  Report  that  the  Institution  be  made  free 
to  every  deaf-mute  of  school  age  in  the  Province,  and  that  admission  be  awarded  without 
requiring  a  certificate  of  indigency  from  municipal  officers. 

Inspections. 

Three  inspections  were  made  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June, 
and  September. 

My  visit  in  March  extended  over  the  19th  and  20th,  when  the  condition  of  the  premises, 
in  respect  to  order  and  cleanliness,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  dormitories  were  very  neatly 
kept,  well  aired,  and  generally  comfortable,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  building,  occupied 
by  the  pupils,  except  where  repairs  were  in  progress,  were  as  clean  and  orderly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. There  were  then  227  pupils  under  instruction,  viz.,  144  males  and  83  females,  36 
of  whom  had  entered  the  Institution  for  the  first  time  during  that,  the  seventh,  Session.  The 
cases  of  the  19  over-age  pupils,  then  in  residence,  were  examined  into,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  again  be  admitted.  It  was  found  that  six  of  them  could  not  be 
further  benefited,  some  of  the  number  being  weak-jninded.  These,  the  Principal  was  instructed 
not  to  admit  at  the  ensuing  Session.  , 

As  the  regulations  provide  that  the  course  of  education  and  instruction  in  the  Institu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  as  that  period  was  drawing  to  a  close  in  the 
cases  of  24  pupils,  who  had  continuously  been  under  instruction  since  its  opening,  it  became 
necessary  to  fully  inquire  into  the  educational  proficiency  of  that  number,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  exceptional  action  was  required.  It  was  decided,  where  good  reasons  were  fur- 
nished, to  allow  a  considerable  number  of  those  pupils  to  remain  under  instruction  another 
Session. 

The  examination  papers  upon  which  pupils  were  allocated  to  the  various  classes  were 
minutely  examined.  They  appeared  to  indicate  a  searching  examination  on  behalf  of  the 
Principal,  and  creditable  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  legislative  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  having  been  slightly 
increased  in  the  Estimates  of  1877,  with  the  consent  of  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province,  I  authorized  the  Bursar  to  augment  the  salaries  of  certain  teachers,  basing  such  in- 
creases upon  qualifications,  efficiency,  and  length  of  service.  The  Principal  was  authorized 
to  engage  the  services  of  the  most  advanced  male  pupil  as  monitorial  teacher  for  a  class  com- 
posed of  beginners  and  very  backward  pupils  :  also  to  engage,  as  drawing  master,  the  services 
of  another  deaf-mute  pupil,  who  had  developed  considerable  genius  in  that  art. 

I  saw  all  the  pupils  on  various  occasions  during  my  inspection.  Their  appearance  both 
as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  dress  was  very  satisfactory.  Only  three  pupils  were  absent  from 
the  various  musters,  owing  to  indisposition,  two  having  trifling  ailments,  and  one,  a  girl,  who 
had  not  the  use  of  her  limbs,  showing  that  the  general  health  of  the  Institution  was  excellent. 

The  meals  were  generally  well  served,  with  considerable  variety  in  the  dietary  list,  and 
an  abundance  of  good  wholesome  food.  I  had  again  to  call  attention  to  an  infringement  of 
the  specifications  by  the  contractor  in  the  supply  of  meat,  and  instructed  the  Principal  to  give 
the  matter  his  personal  attention. 
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Nothing  has  yet  been  done,  I  regret  to  say,  towards  extending  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries of  this  establishment.  They  are  still  confined  to  carpentering  and  shoe  making,  which 
aflfords  only  very  limited  employment,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  means  of  technical  in- 
struction, for  about  20  pupils  in  the  shops  of  the  first-named,  and  35  in  that  of  the  latter 
industry.  The  difficulty  in  finding  sale  for  the  products  of  the  shoe  shop,  still  farther  re- 
stricts operations.  The  labour  of  the  carpenter  shop  is  expended  in  the  erecting  new  build- 
ings, and  in  structural  alterations  and  improvements  generally. 

Instructions  were  given  at  this  inspection  to  the  Principal,  to  proceed  with  the  following 
works,  to  be  performed  by  the  carpenter  shop  labour  : — Completing  the  wainscoting  of  the  male 
pupils'  sitting  and  study  room,  relaying  with  hard  wood  the  stairs  and  floors  leading  to  the 
girls'  sitting  room,  partitioning  ofi"  room  for  nurse  in  the  small  boys'  dormitory,  extending  the 
lavatory  accommodation  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house,  and  increasing  the  loft  accommodation 
of  the  barn.  These  works  were  at  once  entered  upon,  and  are  now  all  completed.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  class  room  in  the  large  rooms  at  both  ends  of  the  building,  by  screens  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  then  open  to  the  ceiling,  was  found  to  be  very  inconvenient  and  disturbing. 
To  overcome  this,  lath  and  plaster  partitions  were  substituted. 

The  purchase  of  certain  articles  of  furniture  and  furnishing  upon  capital  account,  in- 
cluding 100  iron  bedsteads,  was  sanctioned. 

My  inspection  in  June  extended  over  the  6th,  7th  and  8th,  when  I  again  recorded 
satisfaction  with  the  general  condition  of  the  buildings  and  property.  As  the  vacation  was 
just  about  to  commence,  instructions  were  given  for  carrying  on  certain  works,  which  could 
be  better  done  during  the  absence  of  the  pupils.  As  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  main- 
tenance appropriation,  owing  to  the  number  of  pupils  that  had  been  admitted  during  the 
session,  necessitated  the  strictest  economy,  the  Principal  was  instructed  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  certain  domestics  during  the  vacation. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  improving  the  laundry  arrangements,  both  in  respect  of  the 
building  and  appliances,  was  so  marked  at  this  inspection  that  I  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Public  Works  Department  the  erection  of  a  building  as  a  rear  extension  to  the  kitchen,  the 
basement  of  which  should  be  used  for  a  boiler  and  engine  room,  and  for  the  storage  of  fuel, 
and  the  first  storey  for  a  laundry,  drying  rooms,  etc.  This  recommendation  was  approved 
of,  and  the  stone  and  brick  work  of  the  building  was  done  under  the  supervision  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  carpenter  work  by  the  institution  carpen- 
ter shop. 

I  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  considering  the  question  of  reducing  the  period  of  the 
annual  school  session,  both  at  this  institution  and  that  for  the  blind,  to  nine  months  each  year, 
and,  of  course,  correspondingly  increasing  the  vacation.  My  observation  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nine  months  continued  work  in  the  literary  and  industrial  departments  is  quite 
enough  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  I  am  the  more  in  favour  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  large'number  of  the  blind  and  not  a  few  deaf-mutes,  are  physically  weak,  besides  in  many 
instances  the  services  of  the  deaf-mutes  more  advanced  in  years,  are  very  useful  during  har- 
vest to  the  parents  of  this  class,  who  follow  the  occupation  of  farming.  An  examination  of 
the  rules  governing  this  matter  point  to  the  fact  that  the  school  session,  in  a  majority  of  the 
institutions  on  the  Continent,  only  extends  over  a  period  of  nine  months.  Having  regard  to 
all  ol*  these  circumstances  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  I  instructed  the  Prin- 
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cipals  that  the  By-laws  ia  that  relation  would  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : — "  The  vaca- 
tion will  commence  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and  end  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September  in  each  year.  ' 

At  my  visit  to  the  institution  on  the  28th  September,  although  the  eighth  term  of  the 
institution  had  only  been  about  two  weeks  in  existence,  no  less  than  228  pupils  had  entered, 
with  every  likelihood,  from  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Principal,  that  the 
number  would  be  shortly  increased  to  250. 

Educational. 

During  my  inspection  of  the  Institution  in  June,  which  extended  over  four  days,  I 
made  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  the  literary  classes.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  report  which  I  made  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  such  examination : — 

The  Educational  Department  is  now  divided  into  ten  classes,  conducted  by  the  same 
number  of  teachers  and  supervised  generally  by  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  names 
of  such  teachers  are  Messrs.  Coleman,  Watson,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  Greene,  Mrs.  Terrell,  Mr. 
McGann,  Mr.  Denys,  Miss  Symes,  Mr.  Wallbridge  and  Mr.  McKillop. 

Mr.  Coleman's  class  consists  of  24  pupils — 16  boys  and  8  girls — ail  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  absent  through  sickness,  were  present  at  examination.  It  is  sub-divided 
into  two  sections,  with  12  pupils  in  each.  The  subjects  in  which  these  pupils  were  specially 
questioned  were  geography,  English  and  Canadian  history,  natural  philosophy  and  arithme- 
tic. Five  of  the  pupils  classed  with  the  1st  section  work  with  the  second  as  regards  history 
and  philosophy,  anJ  two  as  regards  arithmetic.  An  examination  of  the  papers  shews  that 
the  spelling  is  good  and  the  construction  of  sentences  fair,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
answers,  and  th;it  the  arithmetic  examples  are  generally  well  answered  by  both  sections.  On 
the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  pupils  of  this  class  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  examined,  most  of  the  questions  being  answered  correctly  and 
with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelligence. 

The  best  result  in  the  first  division  are  shown  by  pupils  Purcell,  Kay,  Payne  and  Peake, 
and  in  the  second,  by  pupils  White,  Ormeston  and  Isabella  McKillop.  The  writing  is  the 
weakest  point  with  this  class,  some  of  it  being  very  bad,  although  perhaps  specimens  of 
hand-writing  furnished  at  written  examinations  are  not  a  fair  test, 

Mr.  Watson's  class  numbers  seventeen  pupils,  fourteen  boys  and  three  girls,  none  of 
whom  were  absent.  They  were  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  :  geography,  scrip- 
ture and  arithmetic.  The  pupils  of  this  class  do  not  come  out  very  well  as  regards  the 
latter,  although  it  must  be  stated  that  some  of  the  questions  were  a  good  deal  in  advance  of 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Not  one  pupil  was  able  to  state  in  figures  "  one  hundred 
and  one  million,  ten  thousand  one  hundred."  In  the  other  branches,  however,  very  consider- 
able intelligence  is  shewn,  especially  as  regards  scripture.  The  construction  of  sentences,  as 
displayed  in  the  answers,  is  fair,  and  the  spelling  good.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  writing 
is  also  observable  as  regard  the  pupils  of  that  class.  The  best  papers  are  those  handed  in  by 
Johnson  and  Acheson. 

Miss  Johnson's  class  comprises  sixteen  boys  and  five  girls,  or  a  total  of  twenty-one  pupils. 
Four  of  these  were  absent,  either  on  leave  or  through  sickness,  one  of  whom  was  stated  by 
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the  teacher  to  be  mentally  deficient.  The  subjects  of  examination  were  geography,  scripture 
and  arithmetic.  The  pupils  of  this  class  display  a  good  knowle  'ge  of  geography,  except  as 
regards  some  very  simple  things  relating  to  Canada.  The  arithmetic  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
point  in  this  class,  as  the  examples  are  generally  well  and  accurately  worked  out ;  but,  as  re- 
gards scripture,  the  result  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  not  one  pupil  giving  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  correctly.  These  pupils  were  desired  to  write  a  short  description  of  a  visit 
they  had  made  the  previous  day  to  a  circus,  and  in  doing  this  some  of  them  expressed  them- 
selves very  clearly,  but  with  many  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  spelling  throughout  is  very 
good,  and  the  writing  correspondingly  indifferent. 

Mr.  Greene's  class  consists  of  twenty-four  pupils — thirteen  boys  and  eleven  girls,  one  of 
the  former  being  the  only  absentee.  These  pupils  were  examined  in  scripture  and  arithmetic, 
questioned  upoo  two  short  stories,  and  several  compound  actions  were  performed  before  them 
for  description.  The  record  of  this  class  is  very  good.  Out  of  forty-five  definite  questions, 
fourteen  of  the  pupils  answer  correctly  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  and  upwards ;  one 
girl,  named  Beamish,  scoring  forty-three.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  descriptions  of  the 
actions  are  accurate,  the  sentences  in  such  descriptions  being  grammatically  constructed.  The 
presence  of  some  very  dull  pupils  in  this  class,  and  who  were  transferred  from  some  of  the 
others,  is  rather  calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  more  intelligent. 

Mrs.  Terrill's  class  comprises  thirteen  boys  and  six  girls,  none  of  whom  were  absent. 
The  teacher  states  that  seven  of  the  pupils  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  keeping  up  with  the 
rest,  and  she  fears  that  four  of  them  will  make  no  further  progress.  An  examination  of  the 
papers  shews  that  this  class  comes  out  better  in  arithmetic  than  in  anything  else.  By  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  actions  performed,  it  would  seem  that  these  pupils  do  not  understand 
the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  they  are  either  put  in  wrong  places  or  left  out  altogether. 
The  questions  asked  regarding  religious  knowledge  are  fairly  well  answered. 

Mr.  McGann's  class  consists  of  eighteen  pupils — eight  boys  and  ten  girls — all  of  whom 
were  present.  An  analysis  of  their  papers  shews  that  the  pupils  of  this  class,  although  they 
do  not  display  much  knowledge  of  scripture  and  arithmetic,  are  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  are  adepts  in  the  colloquialization  of  sentences,  and  display  considerable  in- 
telligence in  the  transforming  and  reforming  of  phrases.  In  this  branch  they  do  credit  to 
the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 

Miss  Symes'jClass  consists  of  twenty-three  pupils— ten  males  and  thirteen  females — three 
of  whom  are  over  age,  and  one  of  these,  a  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Miss  Symes  states 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  with  which  I  agree,  as  he  is  not  able,  after  several 
years'  instruction,  to  answer  the  most  simple  questions.  The  class  is  sub-divided  into  two 
86  -tioDS,  thirteen  in  the  first  and  ten  in  the  second.  The  questions  put  to  these  pupils  re- 
garding simple  scripture  lessons  are  well  answered,  and  the  filling  in  of  skeleton  sentences  and 
describing  simple  and  compound  actions  are  very  fairly  done.  The  spelling  is  generally  accu- 
rate, and  the  writing  very  bad. 

Mr.  Deny's  class  numbers  22— 13  boys  and  9  girls.  Only  20  pupils  were  present  at 
the  examination,  2  being  absent  on  leave.  This  class  was  examined  in  some  simple  scripture 
lessoDH,  and  in  arithmetic,  were  (juestioned  on  a  few  short  stories,  and  were  given  several  skeleton 
sentences  in  which  to  insert  the  proper  verbs,  pronouus,  etc.  They  were  also  given  certain 
Actions  to  describe.    The  papers  shew  that  the  questions  in  the  above-named  subjects  are 
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well-answered,  and  the  actions,  correctly  described.  Various  questions  put  to  the  pupils  of 
this  class  concerning  local  occurrences  are  generally  intelligently  replied  to. 

Mr.  Wallbridge's  class  consists  of  23  pupils — 14  boys,  9  girls.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Wallbridge  through  sickness,  this  class  was  not  examined  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others,  but  papers  were  prepared  by  me  and  afterwards  sent  down  and  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal.  Dr.  Palmer  reports  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
this  class  during  the  term.  None  of  the  pupils,  except  four,  said  to  be  very  dull,  have  been 
in  the  Institution  more  than  two  years,  and  the  generality  of  them  seem  to  be  bright,  as  con- 
siderable intelligence  is  displayed  in  the  answers  given  by  them.  The  pupils  in  this  class 
are  learning  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  the  names  of  objects  and  their  plurals,  the  incor- 
poration of  verbs,  &c.,  into  sentences.  They  appear,  also,  to  be  able  to  describe  simple 
actions. 

Mr.  McKillop's  class  numbers  20  pupils — 15  boys  and  5  girls — 19  of  whom  were  present. 
This  class  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  dregs  of  all  the  others,  and  of  very  young  pupils 
who  entered  the  Institution  during  the  then  existing  session.  Many  of  the  former  appeared 
to  be  almost  incapable  of  learning ;  some  indeed  have  been  in  the  Institution  for  four  years 
and  cannot  describe  a  simple  action — the  latter  are  already  making  good  progress,  and  many 
xjan  already  write  a  little  on  their  slates  and  form  very  simple  phrases.  It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  this  class,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  look  gene- 
rally into  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  composing  it,  the  above-indicated  conclusions  being 
the  result. 

Upon  the  whole  very  encouraging  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  since  the  examination 
held  in  March  last,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  only  a  parrot-like  education  is 
being  given,  without  bringing  out  and  developing  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  answers  are  given  in  the  exact  language  used  in 
the  various  text  books,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  apply  to  the  inter- 
jog'ations,  although  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  contained  in  the  examination  papers.  It  is 
.also  observable  that  maay  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  will  reply  to  the  same  questions  in  almost 
identical  phraseology. 

With  reference  to  the  general  bad  quality  of  the  writing,  this  may  be  in  some 
degree  explained  by  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  pupils  are  not  much  accustomed  to  write  on 
/paper  with  pen  and  ink,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  that  important  branch  of  education. 

Financial. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $38,332.50 ; 
included  in  which,  however,  is  a  warrant  to  cover  over  expenditures  of  the  preceding  year, 
for  $3,333.96.  Deducting  this  amount,  the  actual  maintenance  expenditures  of  the  year 
would  be  $34,998.54.  The  following  statement  shews  the  cost  of  the  various  services  under 
the  respective  headings  in  the  estimates,  together  with  the  cost  per  pupil  : — 
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Payment  for  board  of  pu[»ils  was  this  year  confined  to  22  pupils,  from  whom  $1000  were 
received. 

The  farmin<r  operations  of  the  past  year  were  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  usual,  shewing 
a  very  considerable  loss.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  confine  this 
service  to  the  working  of  a  large  garden. 

I  have  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  the  purchase  of  the  furniture^ 
and  furnishings  required  for  the  buildings  erected  during  the  past  year  ;  for  a  plunge  bath  in 
the  basement ;  for  material  for  various  improvements  to  be  carried  on  with  the  labour  of  the 
inmates  ;  and  a  small  grant  for  planting  and  ornamenting  the  grounds. 

Tables  giving  full  and  detailed  information  of  a  statistical  character,  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  report  cf  the  Principal,  contained  in  the  Appendix  ;  together  with  the  Report 
of  the  Physician  of  the  Institution  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
BRANTFORD. 

An  appropriation  of  S32,000  having  been  voted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  erection  of  a  wing  to  this  Institution,  and  other  improvements,  the  building  was  proceeded 
with  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  is  now  well  advanced  towards  completion.  The  new 
structure  is  designed  to  afford  increased  dormitory  accommodation  for  male  pupils,  as  well  as 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  o:  that  sex  in  the  upper  story,  and  additional  class-rooms,  as  well  as 
work-rooms  for  light  industries.  The  provision  of  this  additional  space  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  admission  of  1 30  pupils  to  a  building  that  was  only  intended  to  accommodate 
less  than  100.  When  the  new  wing  is  coniploted,  the  receiving  capacity  of  the  establishment 
respect  to  dormitory \>ace,  clas«,  work,  ai  d  dining-rooms,  etc.,  will  be  sufficient  for  150 
pupils. 
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Since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Principal,  a  very  thorouiih  system  of  personal  visit- 
ation of  the  blind  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  has  been  established  ;  besides  an 
extensive  correspondence  having  been  carried  on  with  clergymen,  municipal  authorities,  etc., 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Province,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  blind  of  proper  school  ajze  throughout  the  Province.  From  a 
table  which  will  be  found  attached  to  the  report  upon  this  Institution  in  the  Appendix,  shewing 
the  blind  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  by  counties  and  cities,  it  would  appear  that  the  Prin- 
cipal has  official  cognizance  of  not  less  than  302  of  that  class,  as  being  bond  fide  residents  of 
-lOntario.    Of  that  number,  152  are  returned  as  males,  and  150  females. 

It  would  further  appear  that  193  of  these  302  blind  youths  have  been  awarded  admission 
to  this  Institution,  and,  with  the  exception  of  12,  have  been  in  attendance  during  some  of  its 
sessions ;  but  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  at  one  time  or  another  since  the  establisnment 
of  the  Institution  in  1872,  71  are  not  now  in  residence.  Of  this  riumber,  27  are  returned  to 
me  as  having  completed  their  education,  and  are  now  supporting  themselves  by  the  trade  they 
acquired  in  the  Institution,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  eight  are  detained  at  home  to  assist  their 
parents;  eight  are  detained  at  home  owing  to  ill  health,  eight  are,  up  to  this  period  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  temporarily  detained,  but  are  soon  expected  to  return  ;  eleven  have  not  been 
re-admitted  on  account  of  their  advanced  years,  five  have  died,  two  have  emigrated,  and  two 
have  had  their  sight  restored  by  treatment  in  the  Institution. 

According  to  this  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  wholly  uneducated  blind 
l^ersons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  the  Province,  is  109. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  figures,  points  to  the  desirability,  if  not  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  structurally  completing  the  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  original  design, 
viz.,  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the  east  of  the  main  building,  of  the  same  style 
and  arrangement  as  the  one  now  being  built  on  the  west,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  rear 
extension.  The  new  west  wing,  so  far  as  the  dormitories  are  concerned,  will  be  wholly  required 
for  males  ;  and  the  dormitories  for  females  are  even  more  overcrowded  than  those  for  males. 
In  view  of  this  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  other  wing  may  be  proceeded  with 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Movements  of  Pupils. 

During  the  sixth  term  of  the  Institution,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  September,  187  >, 
and  closed  on  the  20th  June,  130  pupils  were  admitted.  The  seventh  term  commenced  on 
the  12th  September,  from  which  date  up  to  the  close  of  the  official  year, — a  period  of  eighteen 
days, — 122  pupils  were  received,  which  number  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Report  had 
increased  to  136. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Institution  during  the  six  full  sessions,  and 
the  small  portion  of  the  seventh  included  in  the  present  official  year,  is  193,  viz.,  113  males, 
and  80  females.  The  counties  and  cities  of  the  Province  from  which  these  pupils  were 
received,  together  with  other  information  of  a  statistical  character,  will  be  found  annexed 
to  the  Report  of  the  Principal  in  the  Appendix. 

Inspections. 

Three  statutory  inspections  were  made  of  the  institution  during  the  year,  viz. :  in  the 

months  of  March,  May.  and  October. 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  usual  inspection, 
minute  enquiry  was  made  into  the  requirements  of  the  institution  in  its  various  departments,, 
to  supply  which  an  appropriation  of  $3,025  had  been  voted  by  the  Legislature.  For  the 
industrial  department,  authority  was  given  to  purchase  knitting  and  sewing  machines  and 
lathes,  at  a  cost  of  $370  ;  for  the  musical  department,  two  of  Hamlin's  organs,  and  repairs  to 
musical  instruments,  costing  $240  ;  for  the  Educational  Department,  books  and  appliances  to 
the  extent  of  $170  ;  in  the  way  of  general  furnishing  for  the  house,  including  50  iron  bed- 
steads, $750  ;  and  for  structural  fixtures,  etc.,  $450.  These  expenditures,  together  with 
$788.41  previously  paid  for  engine  and  boiler  to  provide  motive  power  for  the  laundry,  and 
other  machinery,  about  exhausted  the  appropriation.  In  order  to  procure  increased  draught 
and  to  render  more  effective  the  means  of  ventilating  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  culinary 
departments,  it  was  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
that  the  chimney  stack  of  the  extension  building  be  raised  twenty-five  feet.  The  recommen- 
dation was  subsequently  approve  1  of  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with. 

At  this  visit  there  were  123  pupils  in  residence — H3  males  and  60  females — of  whom- 
22  had  entered  the  Institution  for  the  first  time  that  session,  24  having  been  continuously  in 
the  school  since  its  first  establishment.  Twenty-four  of  the  number  were  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  24  had  been  admitted  under  the  provision  of  the  by-laws,  as  orphans  or  half 
orphans.  No  inmates  were  paying  for  their  board,  all  having  been  admitted  upon  the  certifi- 
cates of  municipal  authorities  as  free  pupils. 

I  saw  all  the  pupils  during  my  inspection.  They  were  all  comfortably  and  many  were  neat- 
ly dressed,  and  their  personal  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  well  looked  after.  Considering  the  weak 
bodily  condition  of  many  of  this  class  of  defectives,  the  health  of  the  Institution  was  very 
satisfactory.  An  examination  of  the  physician's  journal  showed  that  while  a  good  many  were 
requiring  treatment,  it  was  chiefly  for  trifling  ailments.  The  dietary  list  and  the  meals  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  varied  in  supply  and  the  food  of  good  and  wholesome  quality. 

At  my  second  visit  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  the  names  of  the  125  pupils  were  on' 
the  register  although  only  122  were  in  the  Institution  at  the  time,  the  other  three  being 
absent  on  leave.  Although  the  health  of  the  house  was  generally  good,  the  physician  reported 
that  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  were  so  weakly  in  constitution  as  to  preclude  attendance  at  the 
literary  or  industrial  classes.  The  Principal  was  instructed  to  send  such  cases  home  unless 
their  ailments  were  of  a  temporary  nature.  Certain  suggestions  were  made  to  the  physician 
with  a  view  to  his  keeping  an  exact  record  of  all  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  of  the  remarks  and 
recommendations  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  make  in  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Institution,  the  dietaries,  etc.  It  was  noticed  on  this  occasion  that  the  personal 
clothing  of  some  of  the  pupils  was  in  rather  a  dilapidated  state,  the  Principal  stating  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  municipalities  to  furnish  a  change  of  clothing,  and  that 
the  parents  were  too  poor  to  do  so.  This  state  of  things  shews  the  necessity  for  levying  a 
small  tax  upon  nil  raunicipalitios  as  recommended  in  my  last  Report,  in  order  to  keep  indigent 
pupils  properly  clothed  a  id  to  defrjty  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  Institution. 

Certain  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  with  a  view  to 
improving  tlic  plana  of  th  now  wing,  which  was  about  to  be  commonced  and  which  sub- 
sequently receive  I  attention. 

As  the  Principal  had  received  leave  of  absence  for  the  three  vacation  monthj«,his  arrange^ 
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ments  for  the  supervision  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  visitation  of  blind  pupils  at  their  homes, 
as  well  as  for  carrying  on  the  general  work,  were  submitted  and  approved  of. 

Satisfactory  arrangements,  similar  to  those  made  in  regard  to  pupils  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  had  been  entered  into  with  the  various  railway  companies  for  sending 
the  pupils  home  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

My  last  inspection  was  made  on  the  5th  and  6th  October,  when  every  inmate  was  again 
seen  and  every  part  of  the  premises  examined. 

The  condition  of  the  dormitories  was  fair  as  to  cleanliness,  but  the  reverse  as  to  order. 
In  fact,  neatness  and  tidiness  cannot  be  expected  in  the  sleeping  rooms  until  the  new  dormi- 
tories are  ready,  and  the  old  ones  re-arranged  and  furnished  with  clothes  presses.  When  that 
is  done  I  look  for  great  improvement,  as  they  must  be  locked  up  during  the  day,  in  order  to 
prevent  lounging  upon  the  beds.  The  other  portions  of  the  building  were  found  in  admir- 
able order. 

When  I  paid  this  visit,  although  the  seventh  session  of  the  institution  had  only  been 
commenced  about  three  weeks,  there  were  123  pupils  in  residence — 63  males  and  38  females. 
The  promptness  with  which  pupils  had  been  sent  forward,  indicated  the  existence  of  an  excel- 
lent system  of  supervision  over  the  blind  of  the  Province,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  advantages  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  number 
of  pupils  more  than  exhausted  the  dormitory  space,  although  the  excellent  natural  ventilation 
justified  a  little  overcrowding  until  the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupation.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory.  As  the  supply  of  milk  did  not  appear  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  such  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  very  young, 
authority  was  given  to  add  to  the  number  of  cows.  * 

The  yield  of  roots  and  vegetables  from  the  land  attached  to  the  Institution  was 
exceedingly  good,  considering  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  was  reported  to  be*sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

Educational. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Institution  comprises  three  branches,  viz.  :  the  lit- 
erary or  academic,  the  musical,  and  the  technical  or  industrial.  In  the  literary  department 
there  are  four  teachers,  the  studies  pursued  being  much  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  common 
schools  of  the  Province.  Owing,  however,  to  the  physical  defect  of  the  scholars,  a  great  deal 
more  patience  and  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  teachers  of  the  blind  than  is  required 
in  the  cases  of  seeing  pupils.  The  aids  and  appliances  used  in  this  institution  for  educational 
purposes  are  the  best  and  most  advanced  known  to  the  specialty,  and  from  enquiries  that  I 
made,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Excellent  discipline  and  the  most  commendable  regularity  and  order  prevail  in  the  general 
conduct  and  management  of  the  literary  classes. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  musical  education  of  the  blind  in  all  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  very  fair  progie.  s  is  being  made  in  this  specialty  at  the  On- 
tario Institution.  The  Principal  complains,  however,  that  the  teaching  staff  in  this  Depart- 
ment is  not  equal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the  requiremenfs  of  the  pupil?,  and  that  musical 
instruction  has  to  be  refused  to  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  applying  for  it.    However,  de- 
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sirable  it  may  be  to  make  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  musical  department  as  practical  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  by  the  art  when  they  leave  the  Institution, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  is  a  great  pleasure  and  solace  to  them  in  the  great  loneliness 
of  their  physical  affliction.  Very  few  will,  under  these  circumstances,  begrudge  the  expendi- 
ture of  even  a  liberal  sum  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  musical  appliances,  in  order  to  provide 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  this  afflicted  class,  even  if  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  barren  of  practi- 
cal results. 

The  industrial  branch  is  conducted  with  great  energy,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  addition  to  the  willow-ware  class,  in  which  from  17  to  20  pupils  receive  daily  instruction, 
15  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  and  9  in  the  working  of  machines 
for  knitting  socks,  mits,  and  woollen  g;oods,  while  upwards  of  20  pupils  are  taught  hand- 
knittintr,  besides  a  large  class  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  crochet,  and  general  fancy  and  bead 
work.  The  instruction  in  the  cane-seating  of  chairs,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  time,  is 
also  !il)out  to  be  resumed.  As  the  time  of  the  senior  female  teacher  in  the  literary  department, 
Miss  Tyrell,  is  a  great  deal  taken  up  with  the  technical  instruction  of  the  girls,  in  addition  to 
the  discharge  of  her  regular  duties,  I  have  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for 
the  salary  of  a  special  female  instructor  in  this  department.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to 
make  inquiry  with  a  view  to  procuring  the  services  of  such  a  person  on  the  1st  January. 

Outfit  to  Industrial  Graduates. 

The  question  of  furnishing  an  outfit  to  pupils  who  graduate  from  certain  of  the  indus- 
tria^  classes — say  from  willow-ware,  and  sewing  and  knitting  machine  instruction — has 
received  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  Of  course  this  outfit  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
enable  the  ex-pupils  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  insti- 
tution— a  set  of  willow  ware  tools  for  willow  workers,  a  knitting  machine  for  sock  or  mitten 
milkers,  and  a  sewing  machine  to  those  who  have  become  adepts  in  its  use.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  only  furnish  to  such  graduates  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  is  in  direct  furtherance  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  technical  education  of  the 
blind,  viz.  :  that  the  evils  of  their  naturally  dependant  position  may  be  mitigated  as  much  as 
possible.  To  enable  this  scheme  to  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  by  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  in  the  institution,  I  have  recommended  that  all  the  profits  derived  from  the  operations  of 
the  various  industries  carried  on  in  the  institution  be  funded  for  the  purpose,  and  lor  provid- 
in^i  books  lor  such  of  the  blind  of  the  Province  as  are  ex-pupils  of  the  institution,  and  that 
no  portion  of  them  be  required  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Financial. 

The  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  for  the  official  year 
amounted  to  §20,913.19.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  expenditure  will  be  found  attached 
to  this  Keport,  but  the  following  statement  exhibits  it  in  a  summarized  form,  under  the  vari- 
ous lieadings  of  the  Estimites  for  1877,  and  also  shows  the  cost  per  papil  for  the  difierent 
servicos,  and  the  whole,  viz. : — 
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Amount 

Co3t  per  pupil 

Sub-division  of  Estimates  for  1877 

expended. 

.  on  daily  average. 

$     32  95 

$  25 

2,611  26 

20  40 

1,089  13 

8  53 

907  75 

7  09 

1,691  34 

13  21 

256  28 

2  00 

153  34 

1  19 

3,073  50 

24  01 

1,133  25 

8  85 

222  52 

1  74 

665  o3 

5  19 

495  99 

3  87 

1,132  45 

8  84 

Advertising,    printing,  stationery, 

postage, 

527  77 

4  12 

Books,  and  educational  apparatus  and  : 

appliances 

don 

boy  DO 

4  99 

639  39 

4  99 

11,641  06 

90  98 

$25,913  19 

$210  25 

Xo  revenue  was  derived  from  the  payment  of  pupils'  board  during  the  past  year.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  the  result  of  the  farming  and  gardening  operations 
of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory  considering  the  drawbacks  to  such  operations.  The 
total  value  of  such  products,  including  the  dairy,  calculated  at  current  market  rates  was 
-2,269.29,  from  which  should  be  deducted  wages  and  board  of  employes,  and  seed,  feed, 
todder,  manure,  etc.,  amounting  to  $1,459.60,  shewing  a  net  profit  of  $809.69.  From 
a  return  made  to  me  of  the  operations  of  the  work  shops,  during  the  year,  it  would 
appear  that  the  receipts  from  sales,  including  $107.94  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year,  amounted, 
to  $690.66,  and  that  the  payments  for  material  were  $408,42,  shewing  a  balance  of  $282.24 
at  the  credit  of  the  industrial  account. 

The  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1878  will  have  to  be  increased  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  an  enlarged  establish- 
ment in  all  respects. 

The  recommendations  that  I  have  to  make  for  a  capital  appropriation  for  1878  are  as 
follows : — 

1st,  For  another  wing  to  the  Institution  of  the  same  style  and  size  as  that  now  being 
erected ;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  rear  premises,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the 
Principal. 

2nd.  A  brick  coal  shed  to  provide  storage  for  600  tons. 
3rd.  A  root-house  and  an  ice-house. 

4th.  Furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new  wing,  including  educational  appliances,  etc. 
5th.  To  continue  the  ornamentation,  planting,  road-making,  etc.,  upon  the  Institution 
grounds. 

11 
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Detailed  Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1877,  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Medical  Department :  $    cts.       $  cts. 

Medicines   96  67 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   7  90 

  104  57 

Household  Expenses  {Food)  : 

Butchers'  meat    4,185  61 

Fowls   143  58 

Fish    240  97 

  4,570  16 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuit   2,094  30 

Butter   1,968  55 

General  Groceries^  viz. : 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal   131  82 

Tea    432  93 

Coffee   48  50 

Cheese   70  50 

Eggs   71  69 

Fruit  (dried)   44  33 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pickles   102  41 

Syrup  and  sugar   1,257  52 

Unenumerated   43  95 

  2,203  65 

Fruit  and  vegetables   759  18 

Bedding  and  Clothing  : 

Bedding   7  83 

Clothing  for  orphans   328  91 

Shoes  for  orphans     101  10 

  437  84 

Fuel : 

Coal   321  75 

Wood   5,216  66 

  5,538  41 

Light  : 

Gas   1,077  65 

Oil,  $21.22;  Candles,  $51.50;  Matches,  $3.20   75  92 

  1,153  57 

Carried  forward   $18,880  23 
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I  ct^.        $  ots. 

Brought  forward    ^  18,830  23 

Laundry,  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms  and  mops    79  65 

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking   2  95 

Soap    286  52 

Laundry   76  31 

  445  43 

Books  and  Apparatus  : 

Library   109  91 

School  Furniture   335  28 

  445  19 

Printing,  Postages,  Stationery,  &c. : 

Advertising  and  printing   136  14 

Postages,  telegrams  and  express  charges    175  73 

Stationery   55  67 

  367  54 

Furniture  and  Furnishing : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs    244  18 

Iron,  tinware,  <fec    56  61 

Crock«ry  and  glassware   61  25 

  362  04 

Farm : 

Feed  and  fodder   192  92 

Farm  labour,  stock,  implements,  including  repairs  ...       448  36 

  641  28 

Repairs  : 

Repairs,  ordinary,  to  buildings,  &o  ,   .        263  55 

Hardware,  &c    155  80 

Paint  and  oils    62  58 

  481  93 

Miscellaneous : 

Ice   45  00 

Officers'  travelling  expenses   531  69 

Freight  and  Duties    51  81 

Amusements    40  00 

Workshops   28  83 

Incidentals   477  83 

  1,175  16 

Salaries  and  wages     15,583  66 

Total  expenditures  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb..  $38,332  46 
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Statement  of  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877,  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the^lind,  Brantford. 

Medical  Department :  $  cts.         $  cts. 

Medicines   9  80 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances    23  15 


Household  Expenses  {Food)  : 

Butchers'  meat   2,413  75 

Fowls    72  87 

Fish  .   124  64 


Flour,  bread  and  biscuits    1,089  13 


Butter   907  75 


General  Groceries,  viz. : 

Barley,  rice,  peas,  and  meal    123  14 

Tea    284  69 

Coffee   189  40 

Cheese   66  02 

Eggs    69  89 

Fruit  (dried)    91  27 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  pickles    82  33 

Syrup  and  sugar     728  03 

Unenumerated      56  57 


Fruit  and  vegetables  ......   256  28 


Bedding  and  Clothing : 

Bedding   44  13 

Clothing  for  orphans   83  22- 

Shoes  for  orphans   25  99 


Fuel: 


Coal   2,809  27 

Wood...   264  23 


Light  : 

Gas   -   1^114  20 

Oil,  candles,  and  matches   19  05 


32  95 


2,611  26 
1,089  13 
907  75 


1,691  34 
256  28 


153  34 


3,073  50 


1,133  25 


Carried  forward     $10,948  80 
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$  cts.       $  cts. 

Brought  forward  •  10,948  80 

Laundry,  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms,  pails,  tubs,  and  mops   25  98 

Bathbricks,  blacklead,  and  blacking   3  25 

Soap   58  44 

Laundry   52  00 

White-washing,  disinfectants,  &c   82  85 

  222  52 

Books,  Apparatus  and  Appliances  : 

Library  and  school  books    194  G6 

School  furniture  and  apparatus    285  45 

Industrial  materials,  stationery  and  prizes    158  07 

Subscriptions  for  magazines,  &c   1  50 

  639  68 

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  stationery,  (&c.  : 

Advertising  and  printing   201  58 

Postages,  telegrams  and  express  charges    176  47 

Stationery   149  72 

  527  77 

Furniture  and  furnishing  : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs   476  14 

Iron,  tinware,  &c    105  67 

Crockery  and  glassware   83  72 

  665  53 

Farm  and  Garden  : 

Feed  and  fodder    265  88 

Stock  and  implements,  including  repairs    69  49 

Manure,  seeds,  plants  and  labour   160  62 

  495  99 

Repairs  and  Alterations  : 

Eepairs,  ordinary  to  building,  &c   757  19 

Hardware,  &c   274  78 

Paint  and  oils   100  48 

  1,132  45 

Miscellaneous : 

Ice   1  95 

Officers'  travelling  expenses   335  75 

Pupils'  travelling  expenses    58  36 

Freight  and  duties    58  75 

Incidentals  184  58 

  639  39 

Salaries  and  wages   11,641  06 

Total  expenditures  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind   $26,913  19 
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PART  IV. 

HOSPITALS  AND  CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS, 
AIDED  BY  PROVINCIAL  FUNDS. 


HOSPITALS. 

There  are  now  twelve  Hospitals  in  the  Province  receiving  Government  aid  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Charity  Aid  Act.''  These  are  the  General  Hospital,  Toronto  ;  the  City 
Hospital,  Hamilton  ;  the  General  Hospital,  Kingston ;  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  Kingston  ; 
the  General  Protestant  Hospital,  Ottawa  ;  the  General  Roman  Catholic  Hospital,  Ottawa  ; 
the  General  Hospital,  London  ;  the  General  and  Marine  Hospital,  St,  Catharines  ;  the  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  Guelph  ;  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Guelph ;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
the  Burnside  Lying-in  Hospital,  Toronto. 

The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  these  twelve  hospitals,  during  the  past 
year,  was  4,077,  as  compared  with  3,893  in  the  preceding  year. 

Movements  of  Patients. 

The  movements  of  these  patients  in  respect  to  admissions,  discharges,  etc.,  are  shewn  in 
the  following  summary  : — 

Number  remaining  in  hospitals  on  the  30th  of  September,  1876    402 


Admitted  during  past  year   3,468 

Births  in  Hospital   207 


Total  number  under  treatment   4,077 

Discharged  during  the  year   3,386 

Died   261 

  3,647 


Remained  under  treatment  on  the  30th  of  September,  1877. ...  430 

Of  these  4,077  patients,  2,532  were  males,  and  1545  were  females,  all  of  them  being 
bond  fide  residents  of  Hospitalp,  having  occupied  beds  for  various  periods  in  their  wards  during 
the  past  year.  In  addition,  0,254  persons  were  returned  to  me  as  having  received  treatment 
at  the  Hoftpitals  as  out  patients  making  a  total  of  10,331  persons,  who  were  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  Hospital  operations  of  the  Province  during  the  official  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1877. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

BELLEVILLE. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL. 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  Nov.  1st,  1877. 

J  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Asylums  and  Public  Charities, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1877.  During  the  year 
the  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Males    167 

Females   104 

Total   271 

They  were  supported  as  follows  :  — 

By  parents  or  friends  ,   27 

By  the  Government  of  Ontario,  as  orphans    13 

Admitted  free  under  thi  amended  By-laws   231 


  271 

Of  this  number  only  twenty-seven  were  entered  as  pay  pupils.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  parents  and  friends  of  some  of  these  pupils  are  unable  to  pay  the  small  sum  charged  for 
board,  etc.,  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  ask  the  Mayor  or  Reeve  of  the  municipality  in  which 
they  reside  for  a  certificate  of  their  inability  to  pay.  To  meet  cases  of  this  sort,  I  hope  tlie 
suggestion  you  made  in  your  last  Annual  Report  will  be  adopted  "  To  declare  the  Institu- 
tion free  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  mutes,  bona  fide  residents  in  the  Province,  who  are  of  pro- 
per age  and  mental  capacity,  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  Ist.  That  attendance  shall  be  compulsory  upon  all  who  have  entered  for  sucli  a  period 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  their  education. 

*'  2nd.  The  Counties  in  the  Province  to  defray  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  In- 
stitution, and  to  provide  for  the  proper  clothing  of  all  pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
for  the  same,  payment  to  be  made  by  a  fund  to  be  created  by  a  grant  per  head  by  the  Coun- 
ties for  all  deaf  and  dumb  mutes  residing  in  the  County  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"  3rd.  An  industrial  outfit  for  each  pupil  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  same  fund." 
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It  is  necessary  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  direction,  so  that  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution  may  be  extended  to  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  Province. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  punctuality  with  which  the  pupils  have  come  in  this  term, 
as  two  hundred  and  thirty  six  have  entered  the  first  month.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some,  who 
should  remain  three  or  four  years  longer  in  school,  have  been  kept  at  home,  and  in  some  cases 
for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons.  There  are  a  number  of  applications  on  file,  and  I  think  we 
will  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  by  the  close  of  the  year.  This  increase  in  number  will 
require  the  services  of  another  teacher.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Educational  Department 
has  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  during  the  past  year.  There  are  ten  regular  classes, 
besides  two  monitorial  classes  taught  by  advanced  pupils.  I  devoted  two  weeks  in  February 
to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  several  classes  in  the  Institution,  the  result  of  which  I 
reported  to  you.  This  enabled  me  to  make  such  changes  in  the  classification  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  convinced  me  that  the  teachers  had  been  working  well.  The  personal  examination 
made  by  yourself  just  before  the  close  of  the  term,  gave  you  the  opportunity  to  see  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Watson  has  continued  to  devote  an  hour  each  day  giving  instruction  in  articulation. 
There  are  at  this  time  upwards  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  Institution,  who  are  semi-mutes  or 
semi  deaf.  In  the  short  time  devoted  to  teaching  this  class,  we  can  observe  that  some  ha\e 
improved  very  much  in  their  articulation.  The  desire  has  been  often  expressed  by  parents 
and  friends  of  pupils  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  articulation.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  a  well-qualified  teacher,  whose  whole  time  shall  be  de- 
voted to  giving  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  I  have  recently  visited  the 
Institutions  in  New  York  and  Northampton,  where  articulation  is  taught  as  a  speciality.  I 
also  visited  the  Institution  in  New  York,  where  two  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  articulation 
department.  I  also,  in  conversation  with  the  Principals  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  and 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  learned  what  success  they  had  met  with  in  teach- 
ing articulation  in  their  schools.  From  what  t  saw  and  heard,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  giving  special  instruction  in  articulation,  and  I 
hope  my  recommendation  as  to  the  e  i  ployment  of  a  teacher  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Akermann  resigned  his  place  as  teacher  of  drawing,  and  Ambrose  W.  Mason,  one  of 
our  former  pupils,  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  He  also  continues  to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  boys.  This  is  the  only  change 
in  our  staff"  of  officers  since  my  last  report. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  our  method  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  our  pupils. 
The  Principal  delivers  a  lecture  in  the  morning,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
These  lectures  are  attended  by  the  Protestan^  pupils.  There  is  also  a  Bible  class,  numbering 
over  sixty,  taught  in  the  evening,  for  one  hour,  by  the  Principal.  The  Catholic  pupils  attend 
Mass  at  the  Church  in  Belleville,  and  receive  special  religious  instruction  from  Mr.  Denys 
twice  each  week.  During  work  hours  the  girls  are  under  charge  of  the  Matron,  Mrs.  Keegan. 
Miss  Annie  Perry  continues  to  give  instruction  in  ornamental  and  fancy  work.  During  study 
hours  they  are  looked  after  l)y  Miss  Symes,  supervisor  of  the  iiirls. 

Mrs.  Spaight,  Housekeeper,  has  general  charge  of  the  domestic  department,  and  also 
looks  after  the  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  male  pupils. 

I  regret  very  much  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a 
small  crop  has  been  . made  on  our  farm.  In  our  garden  the  supply  of  vegetables  has  been  smaller 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  same  cau.sc.    I  regret  this  very  much,  as  the  energy  and  industry 
displayed  by  tho.se  in  charge  of  these  departments  deserved  better  results.    Even  with  a  pro- 
er  Hystem  of  drainage,  and  a  liberal  u>e  of  manure,  it  will  be  some  time  before  our  land  will 
e  prepared  for  profitable  farming. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  your  earnest  and  repeated  recommendations  to  the  Government  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  construction  of  drains,  &c.,  have  been  successful,  and  I 
am  able  to  report  the  work  almost  completed.    The  improvements  alluded  to  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  A  building  28  by  05  feet,  containing  store  room  for  Bursar,  and  two  sitting  rooms 
for  boys  on  ground  floor  ;  an  isolated  hospital  for  boys,  and  a  large  dormitory  on  first  floor, 
and  a  dormitory  and  room  for  male  employees  on  second  floor.  There  are  also  necessary  lav- 
atories, trunk  rooms,  &c.,  in  the  building. 

2nd.  An  addition  to  chapel  building,  size  34  by  34/eet,  with  room  on  first  floor  for 
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sitting  room  for  small  girls,  and  a  hall  leading  into  the  dining  room.  On  the  next  floor  there 
is  a  hall  leading  into  the  chapel,  and  a  hospital  for  girls  ;  also  bath  rooms  and  lavatory. 

3rd.  A  boiler  house  26  by  54  feet,  occupying  cellar  for  the  boilers  for  heating  purposes, 
hot  water  boiler  and  engine  for  driving  washing  machines.  On  first  floor  there  is  a  large 
laundry,  fitted  up  with  the  latest  appliances. 

4th.  A  residence  for  Principal  about  60  feet  west  of  main  building. 

5th.  A  new  drain  about  1,400  feet  in  length,  leading  from  the  east  side  of  main  build- 
ing to  the  Bay.  The  whole  system  of  drainage  has  been  changed,  so  that  it  is  now  quite 
efficient.  New  water  closets  have  been  built,  both  for  the  boys  and  girls,  near  the  building 
on  the  east  and  west  sides. 

All  of  these  improvements  were  very  necessary,  and  will  enable  us  to  make  certain 
changes  which  will  add  greatly  to  our  comfort  and  convenience.  Ths  work  has  been  done  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  John  Foren,  Esq.,  contractor,  under  the  supervision  of  Kivas 
Tully,  Esq.,  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

On  our  front  grounds  we  have  commenced  the  improvements  so  long  needed.  A  series 
of  drains  have  been  constructed  leading  into  the  main  drains,  and  it  is  proposed  during  the 
coming  spring  and  summer  to  cultivate  the  grounds  and  re-plant  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
when  the  land  is  in  proper  condition.  The  completion  of  the  system  of  drainage  so  long 
needed  will  enable  us  to  do  this  with  some  hopes  of  success.  As  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
man  will  be  required,  T  hope  an  appropriation  will  be  made  for  this  purpose 

In  the  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop  about  25  boys  have  been  employed.  They  have  done 
a  large  amount  of  work  during  the  past  year,  consisting  of  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture, 
enclosures,  painting,  glazing,  etc.,  besides  making  some  new  furniture.  They  are 
now  engaged  in  re-laying  the  floors  on  west  end  of  the  building  with  hard  wood,  and 
doing  the  wood  work  of  the  new  building  which  will  be  used  as  an  engine  and  boiler  house 
and  laundry. 

In  the  shoe  shop  forty  boys  have  been  employed  a  portion  of  the  time.  We  cannot 
carry  on  this  department  with  success  unless  we  can  dispose  of  the  stock  made  up.  Besides 
the  new  work  done,  all  the  necessary  repairs  for  the  officers,  pupils  and  employees  have  been 
made. 

Some  few  changes  and  improvements  in  the  interior  of  our  buildings  will  be  required 
during  the  next  year,  but  we  propose  to  do  this  under  the  supervision  of  our  carpenter. 

If  it  is  determined  to  burn  coal,  a  shed  for  its  storage  will  be  required.  The  wharf  will 
require  to  be  extended  about  75  feet,  as  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
schooners  to  unload. 

I  neglected  to  state  previously  that  plans  and  specifications  for  the  insertion  of  three 
new  boilers,  and  a  thorough  re-modelling  of  our  steam  heating  apparatus  have  been  prepared. 
This  work  will  soon  be  completed,  and  will  add  greatly  to  our  internal  comfort. 

The  following  newspapers  have  been  sent  to  our  reading  room  free  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  publishers  for  their  kindness  in  so  doing : — 


Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  New 
York. 

Tlie  Journal  of  Education,  Toronto. 
The  Weekly  Advertiser,  London. 
The  Beacon,  Stratford. 
The  Times,  Port  Hope, 
The  Guide, 

The  Currier,  Trenton. 
The  Ensign,  Brighton. 
The  Mutes'  Journal,  Nebraska, 


The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Deaf -Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Michigan. 
The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 
The  Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 
The  Index,  Colorado  Springs. 
The  Star,  Otathe,  Kansas. 
The  Gopher,  Fairboult,  Minn. 
The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Deaf  Mute  Journal,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


Our  thanks  are  due  the  ofl^cers  of  the  following  railways  for  passing  pupils  to  and  from 
their  homes  for  one  fare  : — 

The  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  the  Midland  Railway  of  Canada,  the  Northern 
Railway,  the  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce,  and  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  Railway.  To  the 
local  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Toronto  and  Belleville,  and  to  the  conductors  of  the 
several  lines  for  kindness  shown  our  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  fro  n  their  homes.    Also  to 
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H.  P.  Dwight,  Superintendent  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  ('ompany,  Toronto,  for  continued 
favours. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  table  accompanying  this  Report  : — 

A.  Showing  the  Nationality  of  parents  of  pupils. 

B.  "  Religion  " 

C.  "  Occupation  " 

D.  "  Ages  of  pupils. 

E.  "  Number  of  pupils  and  counties  from  which  they  came. 

I  also  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledgement  for 
your  kindness,  and  the  warm  interest  manifested  in  our  Institution  during  the  past  year,  and 
let  us  hope  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  the  measures  of  success  so  far  attained  will  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  J  Palmer, 

Frincijpal. 


A,  Nationality. 


Canada    77 

Indian   2 

England   52 

Ireland   ...  66 

Scotland.    34 

Carried  forward    231 


Brought  forward   231 

Germany    16 

United  States   7 

France      1 

Unknown    16 


Total 
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B.  Religion. 


Methodists   63 

Presbyterians   68 

Church  of  England    50 

Roman  Catholics    37 

Baptists   17 

Lutherans    9 

Congregationalists   3 

Carried  forward  247 


Brought  forward   247 

Bible  Christians   3 

Plymouth  Brethren    2 

Mennonites   2 

Disciples   3 

New  Jerusalem    2 

Unknown    12 

271 


C.  Occupation. 


Baggageman     1 

liarrister    1 

Blacksmith    4 

Boai  ding  house  keeper   1 


Boiler  maker 
Book-keeper  .. 
Bricklayer  .  , 
Cabinet  maker 
Cab  driver  ... 


Carried  forward    12 


Brought  forward   12 

Carriage  maker    4 

Carpenter     10 

Civil  service  

Clerk  

Cotton  carder   

Cutter  of  cloth   ., 

Captain  of  schooner  , 

Cooper  


Carried  forward   33 
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Brought  forward   33 

Currier   2 

Drayman    2 

Dressmaker   1 

Farmers    117 

Fisherman   1 

Grovernor  of  gaol   1 

Harness  maker   1 

Iron  founder                              .  1 

Insurance  agent    2 

Labourers   49 

Livery  proprietors    2 


Machinist. 

Mason  

Manager  of  Bank. 

Moulders  

Merchants   

Minister   


Carried  forward    222 


Brought  forward 

Millwright   

Miller   

Miner    ... 

Painters   

Printer  

Publisher   

Plasterer   

Sail  maker   

Servants   

Shoemakers  

Tailors   

Tavern  keepers  

Teamster  

Teachers   

Watch  maker   

Weaver  

Washerwoman  

Unknown  


D.  Ages. 


222 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

5 

2 

a 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
U 
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Years. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Pupils 

.  5 
.  13 
.  15 
.  16 
.  17 
.  11 
.  18 
,  17 
.  22 
.  21 
.  26 
.  16 
.  17 
.  14 


Years. 


Carried  forward    228 


Brought  forward 


21   

22   

23   

24   

25  

26   

27   

29  

30   

31   

39   

Unknown 


Pupils. 
...228 
..  11 


.  5 

3 

.  6 

2 

.  1 
.  1 
1 

.  1 

.  2 
.  2 

271 


E.  Climber  of  Pupils  and  Counties  from  which  they  come. 


Algoma   1 

Brant    10 

Bothwell    1 

Bruce    2 

Carleton   12 


Durham  ... 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac . . 

Grey   

Haldimand 

Hal  ton   

Hastings  .. 


7 

6 
2 
4 
17 

3 
2 

19 


Carried  forward   86 


Brought  forward  . , 

Huron   

Kent  

Lambton   

Lanark  

Leeds  and  Grenville  ... 
Lennox  and  Addington 
Lincoln   


Middlesex   

Norfolk  

Northumberland 

Ontario  

Oxford   


86 

18 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
7 

10 
6 

10 
7 
3 


Carried  forward    166 
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Brought  forward    166 

Parry  Sound    1 

Peel   1 

Perth    18 

Peterborough   5 

Prescott  and  Russell   3 

Renfrew    3 

Simcoe    8 

Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry  5 

Carried  forward   211 


Brought  forward   211 

Waterloo   9 

Welland   2 

Wellington    H 

Wentworth    9 

York    27 

Victoria    1 

Unknown   2 

Total   271 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  Sept.  30th,  1877. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq. 

Sir, — In  submitting  the  usual  annual  Medical  Report  of  this  Institution,  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  September,  1877,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  quite  as  favourable  as  that  of 
any  former  year  since  the  Institution  has  been  established. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  271,  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  officers  and  servants,  together  with  their  families,  we  have  the  aggregate  number 
placed  under  my  professional  charge  of  353. 

Of  this  number  two  died. 

Mrs  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  Principal,  who  had  suffered  a  number  of  years  from  a  chronic 
disease,  died  in  August,  deeply  regretted  by  her  many  friends. 

The  other  was  a  pupil,  Joseph  Sparling,  who  was  attacked  with  pleurisy  on  the  19th 
May,  which  resulted  in  effusion  of  the  chest.  He  was  taken  home  by  his  father  on  the  14th 
June,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival. 

There  are  221  names  entered  on  the  medical  register  as  having  received  more  or  less 
treatment.  Of  this  number,  thirty  were  entered  as  having  been  vaccinated,  and  seventy-four 
cases  of  mumps  ;  the  rest  were  the  usual  ailments  incidental  to  the  period  of  life  of  the  pupils, 
but  take  the  sickness  as  a  whole,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  diseases  are  less  serious  and  less 
frequent  than  the  same  children  would  probably  have  experienced  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  reasons  for  this  immunity  are,  I  think,  obvious.  The  location  of  the  Institution  is 
unsurpassed,  and  meets  all  the  requirements  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Another  cause  also,  in  my  opinion,  has  had  no  unimportant  bearing  in  securing  freedom 
from  serious  disease,  namely,  the  rule  carefully  observed  of  regarding  no  departure  from 
health,  however  trifling,  as  unworthy  of  medical  interference. 

The  object  has  been  to  give  prompt  and  appropriate  attention  to  any  disorder  at  its 
earliest  stage,  thus  more  readily  bringing  it  under  successful  control. 

We  have  been  signally  exempt  from  accidents,  having  had  but  one  of  a  serious  nature 
during  the  year,  and  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.  A  female  pupil, 
Georgina  McCallam,  about  ten  years  of  age,  while  out  playing  fell  from  a  pile  of  sand  and 
fractured  her  thigh.  She  is  now  under  treatment,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
bone  is  united  the  limb  will  be  as  perfect  as  before  receiving  the  fracture. 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  pupils,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  from  the  pupils  regarding  it  during  the 
session. 

In  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
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Matron  and  the  Housekeeper,  who  have  charge  respectively  of  the  girls'  and  boys'  clothing, 
that  some  of  the  pupils  are  poorly  supplied  in  this  respect,  and  I  would  again  respectfully  u  ge 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  press  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  neglected  ones 
the  necessity  of  prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  report  without  expressing  my  gratification  at  the  improvements 
that  are  being  made  in  connection  with  the  Institution. 

I  here  refer  particularly  to  those  that  relate  directly  to  hygiene,  among  which  I  may 
mention  the  drain  from  the  building  to  the  Bay,  and  the  isolated  hospitals  for  the  girls  and 
boys,  as  the  most  important,  the  latier  of  which  we  so  seriously  felt  the  want  of  when  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  a  few  years  ago. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  perusal  of  many  Reports  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  when  the  improvements  that  are  now  being  made  are  completed,  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  be  equal  to,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  any  Institution  of 
the  kind  on  this  continent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Hope,  M.D., 

Physician. 


22 
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INSTITUTION  FOE  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


BRANTFORD. 


REPOET  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq,, 

H.  M.  Insjjedor  of  Public  Tnstitutmis,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  ofl&cial  year  ending  the  30th  September. 
1877,  the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Literary  Department. 

With  blind  persons,  as  with  seeing,  the  three  great  initial  forces  in  education  are  read- 
ing, writing  and  calculation  ;  and,  in  this  Institution,  a  large  share  of  our  time  and  ingenuity 
must  always  be  devoted  to  the  diflficult  task  of  bringing  these  prime  movers  under  the  eflfec- 
tive  control  of  the  blind. 

The  great  difl&culties  of  such  instruction  are  very  feebly  apprehended  except  by  those 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  but,  as  a  deep  interest  in  our  work  now  prevails  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, it  may  be  well  briefly  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  diflSculties.  At  the  first  glance, 
nothing  appears  much  easier  than  to  make  educational  or  industrial  appliances  that  7nust 
help  the  blind  ;  but  somehow  the  result  is  generally  found  at  an  enormous  distance  from 
success,  and  the  experimenter  is  apt  to  become  sadly  discouraged.  I  believe  that  the  fallacy 
underlying  nearly  all  fruitless  experiments  in  this  field,  is  the  assumption  that  a  blind  child 
is  simply  a  sighted  child  in  the  dark  ;  and  that  forms  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  latter 
will  also  answer  the  requirements  of  the  former.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  erroneous  or 
fertile  of  educational  failures.  Though  he  be  in  the  dark,  the  sighted  child's  experience  of  the 
visible  world  corrrct.s  his  imjiremohs  ;  he  thinks  as  though  he  were  in  the  light,  and  his  men- 
tal horizon  is  unaffected.  The  uneducated  blind  child  thinks  as  well  as  feels  hlindly;  the  horizon 
of  his  world  is  the  circle  described  by  his  outstretched  arm.  His  instinctive  apprehension  of 
danger  restricts  his  movements,  and  rooted  to  a  particular  spot  like  a  tree,  he  is  apt  to  take 
only  such  exercise  as  trees  enjoy, — a  swaying  of  the  trunk,  or  grotesque  and  weird  move- 
ments of  the  limbs.  When  he  does  venture  to  change  from  place  to  place,  that  all- 
pervading  apprehension  betrays  itself  in  his  sliding,  feeling,  gait.  His  nervous  organization 
ajtpears  to  have  so  rearranged  itself  tliat  certain  duties  of  the  optic  nerve  are  vicariously 
performed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  as  Spallanzani  found  in  sightless  birds,  the  sightless  child 
wljcn  at  length  induced  to  venture  abroad,  soon  recognizes,  without  actual  contact,  obstacles 
that  would  injure  liim,  and  he  swerves  in  his  path.  This  mysterious  sense  exists  in  children 
who  aie  at  the  same  time  (haf  and  blind,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
varying  sounds.  Blumenbach  and  Spallanzani  both  record  similar  observations  made  on 
birds.    The  blind  child's  mental  constitution  exJiibits  peculiarities  answering  to  those  in  his 
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physique.  He  is  rooted  in  his  opinion  with  a  pertinacity  that  it  requires  the  utmost  firm- 
ness to  overcome  ;  he  is  under  an  abiding  ap|)rehension  that  there  exists  Some  desire  to  mis- 
lead him.  and  he  is  therefore  suspicious  and  distrustful.  Even  when  asleep,  the  expression 
of  his  features  shows  that  the  miod  is  still  on  the  alert.  He  rarely  avows  his  real  object,  he 
advances  to  his  design  with  a  shuffliDs:  gait,  while  too  often,  alleging  some  desi<rn  entirely 
remote,  even  thous^h  there  exists  not  the  slightest  cause  for  concealment.  His  impressions 
of  the  external  world  are  bizarre  and  deformed, — being  nearly  all  of  them  second  hand  and 
coloured  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  observer.  Even  his  direct  impressions  are  not 
correctly  translated.  His  touch  enables  him,  it  is  true,  to  say  that  A  is  like  B  and  unlike  C  ; 
but  he  has  no  correct  conception  of  A  or  B,  or  C.  It  is  well  known  that  blind  persons,  when 
restored  to  sight  by  surgical  skill,  have  to  completely  revise  their  knowledge  of  even  the  most 
familiar  objects,  though  their  comjMrisons  of  these  objects  remain  quite  correct.  The  intel- 
lectual process  of  a  neglected  blind  child  is  so  peculiar,  that,  by  persons  inexperienced  in 
such  matters  he  is  not  ut /frequently  taken  for  an  imbecile — especially  when  he  happens  to 
exhibit,  in  connection  with  his  incoherent  talk,  rhythmical  motions  of  the  body.  His  memory 
is  usually  prodigious.  Assisted  by  a  hearing  of  great  depth  and  acuteness,  he  gains  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  the  most  trivial  recollections,  which  he  pours  forth  with  great  volubility, 
but  with  slight  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  knowledge  is  an  ill-assorted  fagot  of 
quotations  ;  his  reasons  are  mere  sounds, — mere  echoes  of  some  partially  understood  remark 
his  acute  ear  has  caught.  His  temper  is  apt  to  be  unfavourably  affected  by  his  low  degree 
of  vitality,  which,  as  stated  in  my  last  Report,  is  computed  to  be  on  the  average  fully  one-fifth 
less  than  that  of  sighted  children.  Such  is  the  blind  child  as  he  is  constantly  brought  to 
this  and  similar  institutions.  With  such  habits  of  mind  and  body,  it  can  now  be  understood 
that  his  instruction  must  widely  diverge,  not  alone  from  the  instruction  of  seeing  children, 
but  even  from  the  instruction  of  persons  once  sighted  but  now  blind.  This  latter  class  is  also 
represented  among  us,  and  furnishes,  as  may  fairly  be  expected,  many  pupils  of  great 
promise.  The  diflficulties  of  teaching  those,  who  at  their  birth,  or  at  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions, were  blind,  and  who  have  since  remained  uneducated,  are  incomparably  greater  than 
where  the  eye  and  other  educating  influences  have  at  any  time  been  at  work.  Those  ne- 
glc'  ted  blind,  though,  in  age,  men  and  women,  are  frequently  as  helpless  as  infants ;  they  are 
unable  to  wash,  dress  and  sometimes  to  feed  themselves  ;  to  ascend  or  descend  a  staircase. 
Their  muscular  system  is  so  relaxed  that  they  cannot  lift  even  light  weights ;  or,  if  they  do 
succeed  in  lifting  them,  they  cannot  retain  them  in  their  feeble  grasp.  For  a  considerable 
time  after  their  arrival  here,  they  cannot  guide  or  hold  a  lead-pencil,  or  even  pass  a  wire 
through  as  wide  an  aperture  as  an  ordinary  key-ring.  So  deplorable  a  state  of  helplessness 
is  not  elsewhere  to  be  witnessed  among  beings  whom  subsequent  events  prove  to  be  capable 
of  high  culture  and  much  useful  work.  How  long  will  the  Legislature  permit  these  poor 
afflicted  beings  to  be  so  cruelly  wronged  % 

Reading. — As  this  exercise  does  not  involve  muscular  fatigue,  but  is  almost  exclusively 
an  exercise  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it  becomes  one  of  the  new  pupil's  first  studies.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  so  disused  ffom  neglect  of  all  education,  that  the  fin- 
gers, though  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  refuse  to  respond  to  the  unusual  call  made  upon  them. 
It  has  often  required  many  months  of  iMiss  Tyrrell's  skilful  and  patient  instruction  to  recall 
these  long-neglected  nerves  to  their  duty;  and,  under  the  most  assiduous  teaching,  they  never 
attain  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  sensation  which  is  illustrated  in  pupils  that  have  been 
under  instruction  from  a  tender  age.  Several  of  the  latter  class  can  read  with  facility  em- 
bossed type  through  two,  three,  and  even  four  folds  of  a  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the 
earlier  educational  experiments  it  was  thought  essential  as  a  first  step,  to  teach  the  blind  the 
true  forms  of  the  letters,  as  a  seeing  child  is  taught,  but  experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
this.  Expert  blind  readers  are  as  a  rule  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  forms  of  those  very 
letters,  that  they  can  instantly  recognize  by  touch.  If  they  attempt  to  draw  these  printed 
characters,  as  they  conceive  them  to  exist,  their  ignorance  of  their  real  outlines  will  at  once 
become  apparent.  For  this  experiment,  such  letters  should  of  course  be  chosen  as  do  not 
happen  to  coincide  in  shape  with  the  letters  the  blind  are  accustomed  to  use  in  writing.  The 
reading  of  a  blind  child  is  therefore  a  very  different  process  fi  m  sighted  reading.  The 
blind  reader  is  taught  to  call  a  letter  that  imparts  a  given  sensation  to  his  finger,  a,-  a  letter 
imparting  a  different  sensation,  6;  and  so  on.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  finger  receives 
the  same  sensation  from  two  elevated  points  within  a  certain  range  (say  from  Jg-  to  |^  of  an 
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inch)  of  each  other  as  it  does  from  a  coDtinuous  line  of  the  same  length.  Hecce  letters 
that  are  very  different  to  a  sighted  reader,  e.g.  e  and  s  are  identical  to  the  sightless,  and 
must  be  either  one  or  buth  replaced  by  less  equivocal  forms.  Hence  also,  point  alphabets 
can  be  used  by  the  blind  with  equal  facility  as  line  alphabets.  The  essentials  of  a  blind 
man's  alphabet  are  (1)  that  the  forms  are  characteristic  to  the  touch;  (2j  that  they  are 
of  suflScient  size  to  be  instantly  rtcognizable.  Further,  though  it  is  not  essmtial,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  letters  be  legible  to  seeing  persons,  who  thus  may  assist  the  blind  reader. 
A  few  experiments  are  sufficient  to  decide  the  proper  &ize.  In  the  average  reader  it  is  found 
that  embossed  letters  cannot  be  easily  identified  unless  they  are  at  least  -^^  of  an  inch  in  each 
of  their  dimensions.  Dr.  Moon's  books,  which  can  readily  be  perused  by  even  horny-handed 
readers,  appear  to  owe  their  legibility  less  to  the  semi-arbitrary  characters  used,  than  to  the 
lanj*'  sl:e  of  these  characters,  which  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way.  There 
has  been  a  far  greater  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  forms  of  the  letters.  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  costly  experiments  in  this  direction  would  surprise  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject.  These  experiments  go  back  as  far  as  1575,  when  Kampazetto  first  attempted  em- 
bossing for  the  blind.  His  wooden  stereotypes  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  beautiful 
prints  of  Mr.  Kneass  or  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  as  the  types  of  Gutenberg,  Faust  and  Schoeffer 
bear  to  the  publications  of  the  Clarendon  or  the  Riverside  press.  A  most  unseemly  and 
disastrous  war  of  alphabets  has  prevailed,  especially  in  England,  and  has  retarded  all  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Howe's  sagacity  led  him  at  the  very  outset  to  adopt  tlie 
Roman  type,  though  with  some  peculiarities  that  further  experience  has  revised  ;  and  the 
Roman  type,  in  one  form  or  another  (all  legible,  though  not  all  equally  legible,  to  both  seeing 
and  blind),  has  ever  since  maintained  its  ground  in  American  Institutions.  The  perplexities 
in  England  have  become  so  serious,  that  the  School  Board  for  London  were  last  year  forced 
to  investigate  the  question,  and  announce  some  definite  policy.  A  conference  was  held  at 
the  Board  offices  on  July  21st,  1876,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  typo- 
graphical systems,  and  by  several  members  of  the  Board.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
exclusively  in  favour  of  the  Roman  character,  though  a  qualified  approval  of  Moon's  books 
was  appended,  on  the  ground  that  (Eu2;lish)  publications  for  the  Blind  in  Roman  type  are 
still  imperfectly  produced,  and  that  "  books  in  Dr.  Moon's  character  have  been  already 
partially  adopted."  It  is  to  us  a  highly  suggestive  and  instructive  fact,  that  England  is  thus 
in  1876  only  painfully  struggling  towards  the  conclusions  that  were  reached  in  America  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  so  far  encouraging  that  sound  views  have  at  length  begun  to  prevail,  but  in 
England  the  whole  (juestion  of  the  education  of  the  blind  requires  revision,  and  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  as  to  particular  implements  of  instruction.  Such  special  and  technical  educa- 
tion must  be  removed  from  the  status  of  mere  private  charitable  work,  and  also  from  the 
status  of  a  mere  addendum  to  public  school  work.  The  School  Board  itself  is  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  its  own  helplessness,  for  it  adds  the  opinion  "  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  do  more  than  to  record  these  (the  above)  conclusions,  and  then  accept  the  present 
state  of  tliinys.''  Nearly  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  Valentine  Hauy  opened  the  first 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  experience  of  the  century  proves  that  the  training  of  the 
blind  requires  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State,  either  with  such  machinery  interposed  as 
exists  in  the  United  States  Institutions,  or  better  still  with  no  machinery  interposed,  as  in 
our  own  Institution,  and  as  in  the  Institutions  of  France,  Germany  and  Austria.  It  has 
further  been  (juite  distinctly  proved  that  the  administration  of  such  institutions  requires  to 
be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  general  school  system  of  the  country.  In  lb54,  the  old  Pro- 
vince of  Canada  voted  a  sum  of  $80,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  and  blind  persons,  and  Dr.  liyerson  was  requested  to  undertake  its  organization.  But 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  felt  that  the  proper  functions  of  his  bureau  related  to  the 
general  system  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  declined  to  add  to  his  already  vast  undertaking 
the  organization  or  oversight  of  an  institution  so  special  and  technical  in  its  character.  Con- 
siderable delay  ensued,  but  this  delay,  though  injurious  to  the  defective  classes  then  eli  ble 
for  instruction,  saved  us  from  the  serious  error  of  combining  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  in 
the  same  institution,  as  well  as  from  the  equally  serious  error  of  making  such  institutions  mere 
pendants  of  the  Public  School  system.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  its  youth  and  to  its  defec- 
tives is  now  construed  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense  than  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted a  few  years  ago.  In  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  had  the  plea^ 
sure  of  hearing,  remarkably  broad  views  were,  ou  both  sides  of  the  House,  expressed  regard- 
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ing  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  such  matters,  and  the  tendency  of  the  most  advanced 
opinions  is  to  place  the  control  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  It  is  very  reassuring 
to  us  in  Ontario  to  find  that  the  general  policy  of  our  Educational  and  Public  Institutions  is  thus 
approved  and  imitated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  and  statesmen  of  the  day. 

Our  main  supply  of  literature  and  class  books  continues  to  be  drawn  from  the  fonts 
of  Mr.  Kneass  (Philadelphia),  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Louis- 
ville). During  the  past  year  no  remarkable  additions  have  been  made  by  these  pub 
Ushers  to  the  standard  literature  for  the  blind,  their  embossing  presses  being  engaged  on 
important  musical  publications,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed  below.  The  American  Print- 
ing House,  under  Mr.  Huntoon's  direction,  has,  as  an  experiment  in  one  of  its  most  recent 
class  books  (Mrs.  Little's  Spelling  Lessons),  substituted  coloured  manilla  paper  for  the  need- 
lessly expensive  white  paper  hitherto  employed.  The  quality  of  the  paper  selected  is  not  as  yet 
quite  satisfactory,  being  deficient  in  body  and  firmness,  but  doubtless  Mr.  Huntoon's  fertility 
in  expedients  will  carry  him  over  this  difficulty.  Even  as  the  paper  now  is,  this  change  forms 
a  valuable  advance,  as  greatly  cheapening  books  for  the  blind,  and  also  as  relieving  the  eyes  of 
sighted  teachers  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  white  embossed-prints.  Dr.  Moon  has  long 
used  as  his  material  a  clay-coloured  paper,  which,  however,  owing  to  its  soft  and  spongy  rag- 
texture,  wears  badly  in  the  school  room.  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Kneass,  whether  he  also  can- 
•  not  employ  for  his  publications  a  cheap  coloured  paper,  and  he  has  replied  with  kind  promp- 
titude that  he  will  give  the  matter  his  early  attention.  While  Mr.  Kneass  has  this  subject 
under  advisement,  his  paper-maker  might  in  the  meantime  instead  of  bleaching  his  present 
paper-pulp,  colour  it.  Instead  of  using  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime  and  thereby  cor- 
roding the  fibre,  while  bleaching  to  a  dazzling  white  that  is  most  pernicious  to  the 
sight  of  our  teachers,  the  manufacturers  of  paper  for  the  blind  would  much  more  use- 
fully add  to  the  pulp  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  Prussian  blue,  which,  while  uninjurious  to 
the  fibre,  would  give  the  paper  a  light  azure  tint,  grateful  to  the  weary  sight  of  teachers  whos3 
whole  lives  are  spent  in  teaching  from  these  embossed  books.  The  difference  of  cost  should, 
if  anything,  be  in  the  way  of  reduction,  as  a  few  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  would  take  the  place 
of  whole  hundredweights  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  change  is  certainly  feasible.  But  it  has 
further  occurred  to  me  whether  a  tough  translucent  paper  could  not  be  made,  and  be  so  em- 
bossed with  coloured  ink  as  to  shew  the  colour  through  the  paper,  the  ink  at  the  same  time 
containing  some  stifl"ening  ingredient  that  would  give  the  "  reliet  "  greater  resistance  to  com- 
pression. The  tension  that  paper  suffers  in  embossing  produces  a  local  thinness  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  in  the  way  just  suggested.  Relief  printing  in  translucent  coloured 
outlines  would  not  only  be  much  more  legible  and  attractive  to  seeing  teachers,  but  partially- 
blind  finger-readers  (of  whom  there  are  a  large  number  in  every  Institution)  would  much  more 
easily  keep  the  correct  order  and  direction  of  the  printed  lines. 

During  the  past  year  our  use  of  (New  York)  Point  Print  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
various  directions.  Of  our  present  pupils  33  girls  both  read  and  write  point  print,  many 
of  them  with  great  ease  and  rapidity  ;  30  boys  can  read  it,  and  28  of  these  can  also  write  it. 
For  the  reasons  detailed  in  my  Report  for  1875,  the  N.  Y.  Point  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Super- 
intendent \Yait,  has  been  preferred  to  the  Braille  point  character,  and  adopted  not  only  in  this 
Institution,  but  in  most  other  similar  institutions  on  this  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  character  has  undeniable  merits,  and  it  is  especially  attractive  to  the  musical  blind  on 
account  of  the  treasures  accessible  to  them  in  the  Braille  point  print.  Either  form  derives 
its  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  both  written  and  read  by  the  blind  themselves, 
and  that  it  thus  opens  up  free  communication  between  blind  correspondents  or  between  blind 
persons  and  their  seeing,  point  writing  correspondents.  The  applications  of  this  useful  art 
seem  almost  endless.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  formed  an  experimental  class  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  has  shewn  with  her  characteristic  skill  and  ingenuity  the  application  of  point  print  to 
mathematics.  I  have  continued  to  improve  our  mechanical  appliances  for  the  writing  of  this 
character.  In  its  present  form  our  "  guide,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  consists  of  a  perforated 
brass  sheet  5  cells  broad  by  52  cells  long,  with  a  connected  back-plate,  also  of  brass,  and  so 
grooved  as  to  admit  of  very  close  writing  without  confusing  adjoining  lines,  and  the  guide 
being  removed  only  after  the  completion  of  five  lines.  By  actual  experiment  I  find  that 
average  pupils  will  write  from  dictation  40  lines  in  about  40  minutes.  These  40  lines  cover 
an  actual  area  of  paper  9J  inches  by  11^  inches  and  represent  31  printed  lines,  or  nearly  a 
page  of  a  volume  of  "  Bohn's  Standard  Library."    For  the  writing  of  this  quantity  of  matter 
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only  eifrht  removes  of  the  guide  are  necessary.  As  our  pupils  write,  the  lines  are  already  so 
close  that  additional  punctures  on  the  reverse  side,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Armitage,  would  com- 
pletely sever  the  paper  ;  but  Dr.  Armitage's  contrivance  is  applicable  to  many  forms  of  point 
print  slates. 

Dr.  Armitage,  who  shares  the  affliction  he  seeks  to  mitigate  in  others,  has  for  many 
years  devoted  his  wealth  and  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  to  improving  the  education  and  the 
educational  appliances  of  the  blind.  T  had  the  pleasure,  this  summer,  of  examining,  at  his 
residence  in  London,  maps  and  apparatus,  on  the  details  of  which,  I  believe,  he  has  spent 
years,  either  elaborating  im])rovements  with  his  own  hand  or  suggesting  them  to  others.  The 
papier  iiu1ch(!  relief  map  has,  under  his  direction,  with  great  success,  been  adapted  to  the  use 
of  blind  scholars,  but  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  would  disqualify  such  maps  for  use 
in  our  class  rooms,  unless,  as  now  in  England,  the  worn  out  maps  could  be  readily  and  cheaply 
replaced.  If  these  latter  conditions  could  be  satisfied,  and  if  the  N,  Y.  Point  characters 
were  substituted  for  the  present  Braille  characters,  these  papier  wxicM  maps  would  form  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  geographical  appliances.  The  same  cheap  material  has 
already  furnished  us  with  models  for  the  teaching  of  Physiology,  and  in  countless  other  ways 
could  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  literary 
departmepts,  if  I  had  only  at  my  command  a  little  more  mechanical  assistance.  During 
the  past  year  the  utmost  advantage  has  been  taken  of  our  present  facilities  for  mak- 
ing apparatus.  Under  Mr.  Wickens'  direction,  the  carpenter  has  this  summer  constructed 
some  fine  physical  dissected  maps  for  class  room  use,  and  much  other  useful  work  has  been 
done.  The  expenditure  which  last  year  you  kindly  approved  for  certain  tools,  and  light 
machinery,  has  already  been  repaid  to  the  Institution  with  usury,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
feel  yourself  warranted  in  pursuing  still  further  the  same  policy.  A  constructive  and  repair- 
ing department  must  always  form  an  essential  feature  of  an  Institution  so  highly  specialized 
as  this  is.  The  mechanical  work  that  I  require  cannot  be  executed  by  ordinary  mechanics  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  entirely  novel  in  design,  and  also  because  certain  technical 
details  must  be  worked  out  with  an  exactness  that  mechanics  unfamiliar  with  our  special 
wants  cannot  attain  or  even  understand.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  In 
appliances  for  point  print  writing,  the  cells  must  be  so  exactly  related  to  each  other  that  an 
error  to  the  extent  of  the  of  an  inch  would  greatly  confuse  a  blind  reader ; 
and  if  the  error  amounted  to  of  an  inch,  the  appliance  must  be  discarded  as 
useless.  Yet,  in  the  guide,  that  we  every  day  employ,  there  are  no  less  than  260  cells 
requiring  these  delicate  relations.  A  blind  man's  translation  of  his  finger  impressions 
is  btrictly  literal,  and  where  this  imperfect  finger-sight  is  substituted  for  normal  vision, 
the  corrections  and  compensations  that  the  eye  unconsciously  makes  are  not  to  be  counted  on 
in  any  appliance  intended  for  blind  persons.  By  means  of  G.  G.  Lambden's  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, now  available,  during  only  the  half  of  each  day,  I  have  hitherto,  though  at  times 
with  extreme  difficulty,  managed  (1)  to  maintain  the  carpenter's  repairs  throughout  the  entire 
Institution,  and  (2),  to  keep  in  motion  the  numerous  appliances  of  the  classes,  and  the  indus- 
trial rooms.  When  the  carpenter's  repairs  were  attempted  to  be  done  (for  they  never  were 
efficiently  done)  by  outside  labour,  you  will  remember  that  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
were  so  excessive  that  we  were,  in  a  manner,  forced  into  the  present  convenient  and  economi- 
cal syHtem.  The  second  branch  of  Lambden's  work  is  of  so  technical  a  character,  that  to  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  a  mechanic  requires  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  then  under 
my  own  eye,  to  undergo  a  training  in  details.  The  large  extension  now  being  made  to  our 
buildings  and  the  new  class  and  work  rooms,  about  to  be'opened,  will,  of  course,  vastly  increase 
the  work  of  general  maintenance — repairs,  as  well  as  the  making  and  repairing  of  special 
applianc'  S.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  ask  that  you  will  kindly  arrani^e  to  give  rile 
Lambden's  work  for  the  entire  day.  Thia  arrangement  ought  to  commence  with  January, 
187H,  so  that  I  may  have  all  my  apparatus,  ready  for  the  new  buildings  whenever  they  are 
ready  for  occupation. 

^  Theuseof  the  type  writer,  as  far  asopportunity  would  admit,  was  practised  throughout  last 
session,  hut  our  huihiings  are  now  so  completely  overcrowded  and  our  teachers,  are  so  fully  em- 
ployed that  special  in.struction  in  this,  and  in  many  other  important  branches  will  have  to  be 
deferred.  In  my  last  Annual  Report,  1  quoted  Principal  Campbell's  opinion  of  the  type- 
writer and  its  importance  to  the  blind.  While  visiting  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  this 
summer,  I  requested  a  demonstration  on  the  machine  at  the  hands  of  Principal  Campbell  him- 
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self,  who  is  quite  sightless.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  printed  a  sentence  was  truly  mar- 
vellous. The  time  consumed  would  certainly  not  exceed  one-half  the  time  that  T  should  re- 
quire for  the  writing  of  the  same  sentence  even  at  my  best  speed.  Superintendent  Patten  of 
the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  reports,  that  already,  in  Washington  City,  "  two  blind 
men  do  a  profitable  business  as  copt/ists,  bi/  means  of  the  type-writer.^^  It  is  quite  clear  that  my 
recent  purchase  of  a  type  writer  may  prove  an  important  investment.  At  all  events,  when  we 
move  into  our  new  buildings,  its  capabilities  will  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  In  the  practical 
details  of  this  machine,  the  drying  of  the  inked  ribbon  sometimes  proves  a  great  source  of 
annoyance,  as  the  blind  operator  strenuously  proceeds  with  his  printing,  unaware  that  for 
some  time,  the  inked  ribbon  has  refused  to  colour  the  type,  and  that  he  has  been  executing 
a  series  of  perfecthj  blank  forms.  After  some  consideration  on  this  point  it  occurred  to  me 
that  glycerine,  from  its  hygroscopic  and  its  general  chemical  properties,  ought  to  prove  a  cor- 
rective. By  actual  trial  I  found  that  this  addition  to  the  ink,  the  precise  colour  or  composi- 
tion of  which  for  type-writing  does  not  appear  to  be  material,  any  smooth  printer's  ink  serv- 
ing the  purpose,  completely  removed  our  difficulties ;  and  that  the  same  remedy  is  available 
whenever  the  ribbon  becomes  hardened  by  repeated  coats  of  ink.  This  drying  of  the  ink  has 
proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  type- writer  for  ordinary  office  work  to  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  practised  operator,  it  is  well-adapted,  and  the  remedy  deserves  to  become  generally 
known. 

The  group  of  subjects  lately  taught  by  Miss  Scott  has  passed  to  her  successor  Miss  E. 
E.  Montgomery,  who  previously  held  an  important  position  in  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  who  there,  as  my  position  of  Head  Master  gave  me  ample  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, proved  herself  a  most  efficient  teacher. 

During  the  past  year,  as  suggested  in  one  of  my  earlier  Reports,  an  experimental  class 
was  formed  in  telegraphy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  that  art  contribute  its  quota  to  the 
support  of  blind  persons.  Five  pupils  now  receive  daily  instruction  from  Mr.  Wickens. 
They  already  write  rapidly,  and  communications  are,  during  practice  hours,  constantly  pass- 
ing between  the  two  stations  within  our  own  walls.  The  profound  investigations  of  our  distin- 
guished townsman,  Professor  Graham  Bell,  and  his  invention  of  the  Telephone,  will  ultim- 
ately effect  a  vast  revolution  in  telegraphic  science,  influencing  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
the  prospects  of  operatives  both  blind  and  seeing.  In  its  present  phase  of  development,  the 
Telephone  requires  neither  battery  nor  the  other  complicated  outfit  of  ordinary  telegraphic 
work,  the  ear  and  voice  being  the  only  auxiliaries  required  ;  and  the  Telephone  would  thus  if 
generally  adopted,  be  specially  favorable  to  the  keen-eared  blind. 

The  evening  readings  to  the  pupils  have  been  regularly  maintained  by  the  resident 
teachers,  assisted  by  Mr.  Truss.  The  news  of  the  day  is  first  r^d,  and  here  I  have  to  ex- 
press my  acknowledgments  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Witness  (Montreal),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Leader  (Toronto),  for  their  great  kindness  in  contri- 
buting gratuitously  to  our  newspaper  literature.  The  teachers  frequently  introduce  in  their 
reading  selections  from  standard  authors,  whose  works  I  am  adding  to  our  library  as  funds 
permit.  To  those  benevolent  persons  whose  sympathy  follows  us  in  our  work,  I  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  gifts  of  certain  classes  of  books  would  prove  most  valuable  :  (1)  in 
embossed  characters,  Moon  type  books  (of  which  there  is  quite  a  dearth  with  us),  and  any  of 
the  publications  of  the  American  Institutions ;  (2)  in  ordinary  type,  recent  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  good  editions  (if  possible  students'  editions)  of  standard  authors.  In  the  latter 
class,  the  fact  that  the  books  have  been  used  and  have  been  somewhat  soiled  will  not  diminish 
their  usefulness.  These  evening  readings  are  occasionally  varied  by  debates,  concerts  and 
literary  entertainments,  the  pupils  having  been  prepared  for  these  occasions  by  the  reading- 
staff  above-mention  3d,  who  do  not  measure  their  services  to  the  Institution  by  merely  observ- 
ing hours  of  duty.  I  have  to  renew  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Honourable  David 
Christie,  Speaker  of*  the  Senate,  for  the  proceedings  and  the  Blue  Books  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

Before  leaving  our  literary  class-rooms,  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  their  present 
defective  furniture.  The  desks  are  most  clumsy  and  unsuitable ;  and  they  were  so  badly  con- 
structed that  they  are  constantly  under  repair.  A  re-equipmenc  of  these  rooms  is  urgently 
needed,  and  a  uniform  style  of  desk  adapted  to  our  special  work  should  be  provided  through- 
out our  entire  suite  of  class-rooms.  The  educational  apparatus  will  have  to  be  constructed 
under  my  own  supervision,  as  I  have  above  indicated. 
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Musical  Department. 

Two  pupils  of  this  Department  have  by  their  o^vn  stretiuous  exertions,  together 
with  such  assistance  as,  under  the  present  arrangements,  they  could  obtain  from  Mr. 
Cheesbro,  qualified  as  piano-tuners,  and  they  are  meeting  with  most  encouraging  success. 
The  last  pupil  sent  forth,  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  informs  me  that  he  has  earned  on  an 
average  88  and  $9  per  week,  and  that  his  earnings  on  particular  days  have  reached  $4.75. 
Everything  tliat  has  appeared  to  me  likely  to  promote  Mr,  Raymond's  success,  has  been 
done.  A  tuning  outfit  has  been  provided,  and,  in  default  of  other  funds  available  for  such 
an  expenditure,  the  workshop  revenue,  as  kindly  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Truss,  and  approved 
by  you,  has  borne  the  charge.  In  piano-tuning,  a  wide  avenue  of  useful  industry  is  open  to 
the  blind  ;  for  success  depends  here  not  on  sight  or  even  touch,  but  on  a  delicate  musical  sense 
which  the  sightless,  undistracted  by  surrounding  objects,  can  cultivate  to  the  hi^-^hest  degree 
of  refinement.  Piano-tuning  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  in  both  a  blind  man  has  given 
the  law  to  the  world.  The  first  writer  who  accurately  investigated  the  principles  of  piano-tun- 
ing, and  framed  its  rules,  was  Claude  Montal,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Government  Institution  at 
Paris.  At  the  Institution  des  Jeiines  Aveugles,  Montal  as  a  student  commenced,  and,  as  a 
professor,  matured  those  researches  which  have  ever  since  made  his  work  the  European  stand- 
ard of  piano-tuning.  His  after  success  as  a  leading  piano-manufacturer,  and  the  success  of 
many  other  blind  persons  in  similar  directions,  prove  that  even  the  fine  mechanical  details  of 
musical  instruments  are  quite  within  the  grasp  of  the  blind.  The  Paris  Institution,  under 
the  liberal  expenditure  of  successive  French  Governments,  has  enabled  many  a  blind  youth  in 
France  to  euiulate  Montal's  success.  M.  Depuis,  another  el^ve,  has  for  many  years  held  the 
same  supremacy  in  Orleans  as  Montal  attained  at  Paris.  The  United  States  furnish  us  with 
abundant  encouragement  in  this  direction.  At  the  Indianopolis  Convention  (1871),  Super- 
intendent Wait  reported,  as  within  his  own  knowledge,  the  case  of  a  blind  tuner  in  New 
York  earning  $25  per  week.  Superintendent  Patten  stated  that,  in  1869,  he  had  visited  a 
blind  man,  Joseph  Wood,  employed  as  chief  tuner  in  a  large  Boston  manufactory  at  $1,500 
per  annum.  The  same  Superintendent  further  reported  two  blind  ladies  in  Arkansas  as 
succes-ful  tuners.  Superintendent  Wait  arguing  from  his  own  experience  of  the  mechanical 
skill  that  blind  girls'  acquire  in  the  management  of  various  kinds  of  sewing-machines,  appre- 
hended no  difficulty  on  the  mechanical  side  of  the  question.  Principal  Campbell,  of  Normal 
College,  reports  the  British  Isles  as  a  good  field  for  efficient  blind  tuners.  He  has  arranged 
with  Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Brinsmead  &  Sons — the  great  manufacturers 
of  pianos  in  England — to  receive  as  apprentices  the  tuning  pupils  of  the  College  after  they 
have  attained  a  certain  pi^ficiency.  If  our  Canadian  manufacturers  and  repairers  imitated 
the  example  of  these  great  English  houses,  it  would  much  redound,  not  alone  to  their 
humanity  but  to  their  profit.  The  tuning  and  repairing  of  reed  organs  were,  after  a  most 
instructive  discussion  at  the  Philadelpliia  Convention,  1876,  commended  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Institutions.  When  our  new  buildings  are  thrown  open,  I  hope  to  devote  a  small 
room  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  tuning  and  minor  repairs  of  both  pianos  and  reed 
organs,  and  1  shall  ask  of  you  a  small  appropriation  for  the  necessary  equipment. 

Miss  Ah'xander  has  successfully  launched  one  of  her  senior  pupils  as  a  music  teacher. 
This  poor  blind  girl  has,  with  a  brave  and  noble  heart,  undertaken  the  support  of  her  blind 
father,  and  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters.  May  the  success  she  so  well  deserves  attend  her  ! 
We  could  have  wished,  however,  tliat  she  had  been  able  to  remain  longer  with  us,  and  espe- 
cially that  she  had  become  familiar  with  the  embossed  musical  publications  that  have  only 
just  a|)pcarcd,  and  which  Miss  Alexander  now,  with  most  gratifying  results,  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  drill.  Tiiese  publications  are  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  to  the  musical 
blind,  and  especially  to  those  qualifying  as  musical  instructors.  Mr.  Kneass  and  Mr.  Hun- 
toon  have,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  kept  up  a  noble  rivalry  in  creating  tfiis  musical  literature 
for  tlic  blind,  wisely  selectiuL',  however,  different  lines  of  publication.  Mr.  Kneass,  who  is  a 
successf  ul  blind  publisher,  issues  his  music  in  two  different  forms  of  notation,  according  to  the 
style  and  complexity  of  the  score.  (1.)  First  we  have  the  staff  notation^  which  is  simply  a 
leprint,  though  in  very  large  and  bold  relief,  of  the  common  music  score  used  by  the  seeing. 
This,  of  course,  occupies  much  space,  and  is  best  adapted  for  purposes  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, for  psalm-tunes  and  for  other  church  music  of  a  simple  character.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  idea  of  such  a  musical  literature  for  the  blind  occurred  to  the  authorities  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Institution,  and  three  volumes  of  hymn-tunes  were  issued,  which  however,  have 
Ions  since  passed  out  of  print.  At  a  later  date  the  idea  was  revived  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  the 
late  able  and  deeply-lamented  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  (Batavia)  ; 
I  and  I  have  in  my  possession  some  sheets  of  embossed  staflf-music.  struck  off  under  his  direc- 
*  tion.  These  almost  forgotten  experiments  have  been  taken  up  and  improved  upon  by  "  The 
National  Association  for  Publishing  Musical  and  Literary  Works  for  the  Blind,"  who  have 
committed  to  Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  the  typographical  execution  of  their  scheme.  The 
scheme  was  most  appropriately  introduced  by  issuing,  in  raised  letters,  Marx's  Universal 
School  of  Music,  translated  by  Wehran.  and  specially  edited  by  Mr.  D.  D.Wood,  Musical 
Director  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  This  most  valuable  publication  is  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  being  devoted  to  elementary  principles,  the  second  to  the  higher  branches 
of  musical  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  by  musical  diagrams,  executed  by  !Mr.  Kneass.  in 
beautiful  relief  This  instruction-book  is  now  being  followed  up  and  enforced  by  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  hymn-tunes  (without  words  ),  edited  also  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  value  of  these 
to  blind  persons  engaged  as  church  organists  is  very  apparent.  Under  Miss  Alexander's 
skilful  instruction,  twelve  of  the  senior  pupils  have,  within  a  surprisingly  short  time,  learned 
to  read  this  music  for  themselves,  and  have  for  the  first  time  become  acquainted  with  the 
printed  form  of  music,  as  it  is  used  by  the  seeing.  (2.)  The  second  kind  of  music  score  em- 
ployed by  Mr,  Kneass  is  called  the  "  literary  notation."  By  the  use  of  ordinary  Roman  let- 
ters, he  expresses  all  the  forms  of  ordinary  printed  music,  and  in  about  equal  space.  This 
notation  has  already,  through  Mr.  Kneass'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Music,  made  Icc/ibk  to  the 
blind  such  masterpieces  as  Mozart's  Agnus  Dei,  Beethoven's  So/w.tas,  Gounod's  Ave  Maria, 
and  Schumann's  Tramnerei. 

Another  step  remains  to  complete  the  mechanical  forms  of  musical  instruction  ;  that  is, 
a  notation  which  a  blind  person  can  write,  and  can  read  when  written.  This  most  necessary 
complement  is  being  worked  out  by  Superintendent  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
Mr.  Wait  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  practical  applications  of  point  print,  and  the  New 
York  system  as  arranged  by  him  for  literary  work  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ments of  institution  work.  The  successful  application  of  his  system  to  music  will  be  a  fitting 
complement  to  his  previous  achievements.  Mr.  Wait  has  selected  for  his  foundation 
Schmitt's  instruction  book,  and  has  just  re-produced  in  it  the  point  print  system  that  he  first 
announced  in  outline,  at  the  Boston  Convention  (1872),  the  point  print  transcription  being 
comprised  in  three  volumes.  I  have  ordered  some  copies,  and  the  girls  who  have  so  successfully 
mastei-ed  the  other  departments  of  musical  notation  will,  with  the  same  instructor,  undertake 
this,  so  that  its  merits  may  be  fairly  tested  and  impartially  reported  on.  Its  potential  value 
is  so  great  that  Mr.  Wait's  musical  notation  deserves  a  prolonged  trial  and  a  patient  jury. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  is  entering 
on  an  entirely  new  phase.  The  teaching  of  this  subject  has  hitherto  proceeded  by  reading 
aloud  to  the  pupil  the  ordinary  printed  music,  note  by  note,  or  measure  by  measure,  according 
to  the  pupil's  capacity.  Now  that  music  has  been  made  legible  to  the  blind,  this  .laborious 
and  mechanical  process  will  be  superseded  by  the  pupils'  own  previous  study  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  and,  while  seated  at  the  piano  or  organ,  one  hand  can  read,  while  the  other  hand  plays 
the  score.  The  time  of  teachers  can  thus  be  devoted  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject  ;  and. 
if  music-reading  is  still  required,  it  can  be  done  by  a  senfor  blind  pupil,  through  the  aid  of 
these  embossed  publications.  Further,  a  pupil  possessed  of  the  point  print  notation  can  form 
legible  portfolios  of  the  music  hereafter  required  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  or  for  church 
services.  Music  has  proved  so  remunerative  an  employment  to  the  blind,  wherever  it  has 
been  fairly  tried,  that  1  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending:  a  somewhat  bolder  policy  than 
we  have  hitherto  pursued.  The  geographical  position  of  Brantford  is  not  very  favourable  for 
securing  at  a  moderate  remuneration  the  services  of  musical  specialists  for  a  short  time  daily. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  musicians  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  attained 
distinguished  excellence  in  special  lines  of  their  profession,  and  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  secure  their  services  at  the  Institutio  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  In  this  way,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  blind  music  readers  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  the  merely  mechanical  work, 
the  teaching-staff"  can  be  greatly  strengthened  without  much  increasing  our  expenditure.  At 
^  present  the  staff  consists  of  the  two  teachers  already  named,  and  of  Miss  Forster,  part  only 
of  whose  teaching  can  at  present  be  devoted  to  music,  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  literary 
and  industrial  departments.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  both  teachers  and  instruments,  I  am  com- 
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pelled  to  refuse  musical  instruction  to  a  large  majotity  of  the  pupils  applying  for  it,  and  to 
devote  our  few  instructors  and  instruments  to  those  whose  natural  aptitude  and  future  pros- 
pects give  them  the  first  claim.  Though  by  no  means  are  all  of  them  natural  musicians,  all 
these  blind  children  have  an  intense  yearning  after  music,  the  ear  is  to  them  the  great 
avenue  of  enjoyment,  even  where  the  blind  child  is  also  deaf,  he  will  by  chance  and  furtive 
practices  at  a  piano  learn  to  play  many  pleasing  airs.  Tt  is  often  a  very  painful  task  to  refuse 
to  these  poor  children  what  would  not  only  carry  refinement  into  their  homes,  but  prove  a 
solace  in  their  life-long  afflictions. 

The  centre  aisles  of  the  Music  Hall  have  been  re-seated  with  convenient  and  comfortable 
benches  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  enable  us  to  provide  the  complementary  num- 
ber. The  great  want,  however,  of  both  our  Music  Hall  and  our  Music  Department  remains 
still  unsupplied — a  large  pipe  organ.  Our  pupils  have  now  begun  to  go  forth  as  teachers 
and  church  organists,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  nothing  better  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction or  practice  than  what  a  reed  organ  or  a  piano  can  supply — a  manifest  wrong  to  both 
the  prospects  of  the  pupils  and  the  reputation  of  our  school.  Mr.  Barrington,  the  Senior 
Music  Teacher  of  the  Baltimore  Institution,  says,  "  For  those  commencing  the  study  of  the 
organ,  the  reed  instruments  are  of  considerable  service,  but  to  more  advanced  pupils  they  are 
of  little  benefit,  and  may  even  be  detrimental.  The  reed  organ  is  almost  entirely  different 
in  construction  from  the  pipe  organ,  and  has  few,  if  any,  combination  of  stops  usual  in  the 
latter  ;  it  is,  therefore,  manifestly  an  impossibility  to  give  any  one  a  proper  conception  of 
registration  on  this  instrument,  which  is,  indeed,  although  possessing  considerable  merit, 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  finished  organist." 

It  is  further  the  fact  that  the  pedals  of  reed  organs  vary  so  much  in  dimensions  from 
the  settled  and  uniform  standard  of  all  pipe  organs,  that  pedalling  on  the  latter  has  to  be 
learnt  all  anew,  so  that  previous  training  on  the  pedals  of  a  reed  organ  is  a  positive  embarass- 
ment.  Teachers,  therefore,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  often  purchase  a  set  of  regulation 
pipe  organ  pedals,  and  attach  them  to  a  piano,  rather  than  allow  their  pupils  to  acquire  a 
vicious  system  of  pedalling.  The  leading  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  equipped  with  large  church  organs,— in  some  cases,  as  at  Upper  Norwood,  with  small 
auxiliary  pipe  organs  also,  for  more  elementary  instruction.  The  large  instruments  generally 
range  in  value  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  About  half  the  smaller  of  these  sums  would  furnish 
us  with  an  instrument,  destitute  of  external  ornamentation,  but  possessing  two  manuals,  and 
such  a  complete  selection  of  stops  as  would  cover  all  the  indispensable  requirements  of  organ- 
ists. It  is  certainly  not  creditable  that  the  Institution  representing  the  Legislature  of  this 
vast  and  wealthy  Province  should  continue  destitute  of  so  necessary  an  equipment. 

Industrial  Department. 

We  have  a  year  of  excellent  results  to  exhibit  in  the  technical  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls  :  — 

1.  Work  shop  and  cane-seating  histruction. — The  work-shop  at  present  accommodates  22 
willow- workers,  and  this  full  complement  is  maintained  by  drafts  from  the  literary  classes. 
Preliminary  study  in  these  classes  is  not  only  essential  for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
blind,  but,  after  many  experiments,*  I  find  it  quite  essential  for  their  progress  in  any  form  of 
technical  training.  According  to  the  precedent  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Truss  is 
again  able  to  show  on  this  year's  operations  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  workshop, 
after  charging  the  account  with  all  working  expenses,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Trade  In- 
structor's own  salary. 

The  past  session  has,  in  true  educational  results,  proved  much  the  best  that  the  workshop 
has  yet  seen.  The  pupils,  relieved  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  ill-disposed  and  intriguing  em- 
ployee, have  given  their  undivided  minds  to  their  teacher's  instructions,  and  a  thoroughly  sound 
feeling  now  prevails.  iMr.  Truss  is  not  on)y  successful  in  his  technical  training,  but,  what  is 
of  vast  importance,  he  develops  manly  and  truthful  habits  in  his  boys.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  basket  makers  of  former  sessions  are  now  earning  their  own  livelihood,  and  this 
greatly  strengthens  the  courage  of  the  apprentices  under  instruction.  The  organization  of 
an  efficient  sch(  ol  in  any  branch  of  technology  is  a  most  arduous  problem  ;  and,  as  may  be 
surmised,  the  fact  of  the  students  being  blind  does  not  assist  the  solution. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  system  that,  after  various  experiments,  I  have  finally  adopted, 
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may  prove  interesting  to  general  readers  of  this  Report,  though  of  course  already  familiar  to 
the  Inspector.  The  reuular  coarse  of  training  in  the  willow  shop  extends  over  at  least  four 
full  sessions,  and  includes  25  leading  forms  of  willow-ware,  besides  such  forms  as  may  be 
specially  ordered.  In  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  course,  our  apprentices,  being  usually 
sons  of  farmers,  are  expected  to  arrange,  through  their  frier\,ds  at  home,  the  preparation  of  a 
quarter-acre  of  land  for  willow  plants.  Then  I  furnish  gratuitously  from  the  Institution 
willow  beds,  about  3,000  cuttings  to  form  the  future  plantation.  In  this  way  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  the  finest  willow  awaits  the  young  basket-maker  on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 
If  the  finished  apprentice  stands  well  on  our  books,  both  as  to  conduct  and  proficiency,  he  is 
furnished,  also  gratuitously,  with  a  set  of  willow  worker's  tools  (i2  pieces),  a  set  of  blocks,  a 
set  of  Mr.  Truss's  models  for  blind  workmen  ;  also  a  supply  of  peeled  willow,  sufficient  to 
last  from  the  middle  of  June — when  he  leaves  the  Institution — to  the  middle  of  October — 
when  his  own  harvest  is  due.  The  blind  basket-maker  thus  starts  in  life  under  favourable 
auspices,  and,  to  ensure  success,  he  generally  has  but  to  add  to  his  technical  equipment  the 
personal  capital  of  honest  work,  thrift  and  intelligence.  We  are  now  frequently  gratified  by 
finding  in  the  prize-lists  of  the  various  Central  and  County  Fairs  the  names  of  our  ex-pupils, 
often  with  special  distinction,  for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

In  developing  this  system  of  training,  a  most  formidable  obstacle  confronts  us  in  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  blind.  From  sheer  debility,  resulting  from  long  disuse  of  the 
muscles,  many  even  of  the  adult  blind  can  make  only  the  lighter  forms  of  willow  ware,  and 
a  very  considerable  number  cannot  weave  such  willow  as  even  a  bushel  basket  requires,  and 
are  thus  deterred  from  a  most  profitable  branch  of  their  trade.  They  also  exhibit  great  want 
of  endurance  under  prolonged  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  Truss,  with  admirable  devotion  to  his 
work,  has  been,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  attempting  to  re-build  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
his  boys  ;  but  the  mischief  is  too  deep-seated  for  any  remedy  short  of  such  regular  physical 
education  as  daily  drill  in  a  gymnasium  can  alone  supply.  The  surplus  earnings  of  the  shop 
for  this  year  and  next  year  would  build  and  furnish  such  a  gymnasium  as  I  require  ;  and  this 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  application  of  the  workshop  surplus.  The  continual  influx  of 
new  pupils  will  soon  necessitate  an  extension  of  the  workshop  classes  ;  but  the  upper  floor  of 
the  present  building  will  become  available  whenever  the  men-servants  are  transferred  to  the 
attic  of  the  newly-erected  wing. 

The  cane-seating  classes,  also  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Truss,  comprised  thirty-six 
pupils, — eighteen  of  each  sex.  Already  some  of  the  girls  have  made  a  practical  use  of  their 
training,  and,  taking  home  cane  with  them  at  the  summer  recess,  have  reseated  the  worn-out 
furniture  at  their  homes.  During  the  next  vacation  I  purpose  to  try  whether  some  of  our 
boys  cannot  take  a  similar  les>on  in  self-help.  Furnished  with  a  bundle  of  cane,  a  bodkin, 
a  penknife,  and  a  few  pine  wood  pegs,  an  active  blind  boy  ought  to  procure,  by  a  house  to-house 
canvass,  enough  of  profitable  work  to  support  himself  during  vacation  without  leaning  upon 
his  friends.  In  conducting  all  such  industrial  experiments  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Truss, 
whose  services  have  become  of  great  value  to  me,  quite  independently  of  his  attendance  in  the 
workshop.  I  should  feel  much  gratified  if  you  could  arrange,  within  our  own  grounds,  the 
erection  of  a  cottage  for  Mr.  Truss,  so  that  he  may  live  within  easy  reach  of  his  work  and  of 
his  evening  duties,  and  that  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  discomforts  of  the  poor  tenements  to  a 
choice  among  which  he  is  at  present  confined. 

Girls'  hulustrial  Work. — For  convenience  and  efficiency  of  management,  the  entire 
industrial  instruction  of  the  girls  (except  in  cane-seating,  which  Mr.  Truss  teaches),  is  now 
superintended  by  Miss  Tyrrell,  with  such  assistance  as  our  limited  staff  enables  me  to  lend 
her.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  thrown  wonderful  life  and  activity  into  what  was  formerly,  in  certain 
branches,  mere  torpor  and  stagnation.  The  simple  figures  occurring  in  this  paragraph  will 
show  how  much  useful  and  artistic  work  blind  girls  can  execute  when  directed  by  such  a 
teacher.  We  have  by  no  means,  as  yet,  in  this  Institution,  exhausted  the  industrial  capabili- 
ties of  blind  girls,  but  the  following  list  of  employments  will  prove  interesting,  as  showing  the 
limits  now  reached  in  Ontario  : — 

Bead-vjork,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours  ;  the  articles  most  commonly  made 
being  vases,  baskets,  reticules,  jewel-cases,  chains,  bracelets,  napkin-riuirs,  satchels,  watch- 
pockets,  purses  netted  in  beads,  flowers  in  many  rich  colours  and  graceful  forms,  toy  imita- 
tions of  chairs,  glass-ware,  tea-services,  etc, 

Stine-tvnne  work, — Card-baskets,  reticules,  table-mats,  etc. 
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Per/orati'd  card  work. — Alphabets,  patterns,  brackets,  needle-books,  match-boxes,  hair- 
pin boxes,  ornamentation  of  picture-frames,  etc. 
Tatting. — Trimming  in  various  designs. 
Netting. — Purses  and  tidies. 
Hair-pin  work  in  various  fojms, 

Crochet.  Scarfs,  tidies  in  yarn  and  cotton  thread,  Gordon  braid  edging,  Shetland  wool 
work,  Berlin  wool  work,  moss,  coral,  and  fancy  lamp-mats. 

Splint-work. — Wall-pockets,  card-racks,  easels,  picture-frames,  etc. 
Hand-seioing^  plain  and  fancy. 
Hand-knitting,  plain  and  fancy. 

Machine  sewing.  —  Hemming,  tucking,  general  plain-sewing  for  Institution  use. 

Machine  knitting. — Mats,  square  and  circular  ;  mufflers,  Afghans,  tidies,  socks  and  mitt^s 
for  the  various  Government  Institutions. 

The  market  for  fancy  wares  is  so  restricted,  that  we  constantly  require  to  draw  upon 
either  our  own  ingenuity  or  the  devices  of  others  for  fresh  and  graceful  designs.  Migs 
Tyrrell  extracts  from  the  most  unexpected  materials  new  means  of  employment  for  blind  girls  ; 
and  we  only  require  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house,  a  wing  similar  to  that  now  provided  on 
the  west  side,  to  give  our  industrial  training  its  proper  development.  The  value  of  the  small 
fancy  wares  manufactured  during  last  session  was  $402.76. 

Sewing-viachives. — With  the  view  to  settling  the  question,  what  form  of  sewing-machine 
is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  blind  seamstress,  I  have  made  a  thorough  practical  trial  of  the 
"  Domestic,"  the  "  Singer,"  and  the  "  Wheeler  &  Wilson  "  machines, — the  first  two  having 
shuttles,  the  last  having  a  bobbin, — and  all  being  machines  of  the  very  latest  and  best  con- 
struction. The  following  summary  will  prove  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  technical 
education  of  the  blind  ;  the  valuation  of  the  machines  being  of  course  stated  with  reference 
to  the  wants  of  that  class.  The  machines  are  numbered  in  a  descending  scale  of  merit  from 
1  to  3. 

I.  East/ running. — (1)  The  Domestic,  much  the  lightest;  (2)  Wheeler  &  Wilson;  (3) 
Singer. 

II.  Threading  oj  the  Needle. — (1)  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ;  (2)  Domestic  (for  a  left-handed 
person  easier  than  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson)  ;  (3)  Singer,  very  difficult  to  the  blind,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

III.  The  Starting  and  Guiding  of  the  Work. — (1)  Domestic,  distinctly  superior  to  the 
other  two  ;  (2)  Singer  ;  (3)  Wheeler  &  Wilson.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  "  presser-foot  " 
in  the  last  machine,  the  blind  have  some  trouble  in  guiding  the  work  ;  and  further  the  threads 
sometimes  tangle  at  the  starting.  The  excessive  breadth  of  the  "presser-foot"  may  be  con- 
tracted by  notching  the  inserted  piece. 

IV.  Threading  of  Shidtles. — The  substitution  by  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  of  a  bobbin  for 
a  shuttle,  gives  it  a  distinct  superiority  here.  Of  the  two  shuttle  machines,  the  blind  prefer 
the  Domestic,  though  the  frequent  removal  and  replacement  of  the  two  small  and  easily  lost 
fittings  (technically  called  the  end-piece  "  and  "  shuttle-spring  "),  are  obvious  objections. 
[There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  agent  for  the  Domestic  in  Ontario,  and  he  resides  in  Windsor.] 

A  recent  Report  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  strongly  recommends  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
operatives  the  new  Wilcox  and  Gibb's  machine,  with  automatic  tension.  The  inventor  of  the 
ingenious  improvements  recently  introduced  into  this  machine,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  that  Institution,  most  kindly  made  these  improvements  equally  accessible 
to  the  blind  by  a  special  contrivance.  "  The  regulation  of  the  cylinder  in  the  slot  aids  in 
regulating  the  tension,  and  the  selection  of  the  needle.  To  the  blind  the  numerical  condition 
of  the  cylinder  is  given  through  the  ear.  By  the  use  of  a  small  lever,  the  blind  girl  can  tell 
perfectly  when  the  machine  is  set  for  making  any  desired  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch,  and 
the  size  or"  the  needle  to  be  used  for  that  purpose."  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  add 
a  Wilcox  and  Gibb's  mnchin(;  to  our  equipment.  Our  experiments,  so  far,  confirm  the  favour- 
able opinion  that  Superintendent  Wait  lias  expressed  of  the  Domestic  sewing  machine  ;  but 
we  have  also  established  the  fact  that  the  Wheeler  and  JFilson  of  the  new  pattern,  is  quite 
within  a  blind  operative's  control  ;  while  the  Singer  machine  and  its  imitations,  though 
ranked  in  the  higlicsi  class  for  sighted  persons,  present  greater  difficulties  to  the  blind.  A 
large  number  of  our  girls  now  work  daily  on  sewing  machines,  and,  during  vacation,  they 
prove  quite  helpful  at  their  own  homes.    Their  friends,  in  purchasing  new  machines,  should 
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stlect  from  the  list  one  of  those  that  experimental  teaching  has  approved.  This  is  only 
rational,  though,  as  far  as  possible,  we  endeavour  to  qualify  our  pupils  to  use  any  ordinary 
sewing  machine. 

Knitting-Machines. — The  first  successful  experiment  in  applying  blind  labour  to  a  knit- 
ting-machine was  announced  by  Superintendent  Wait  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  1876, 
and  practical  illustrations  were  then  given.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  had  purchased  a  Dana 
Bickford  machine,  as  used  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  1  committed  the  necessary  educational  experi- 
ment to  Miss  Tyrrell.  Succeeding  beyond  expectations,  I  was  enabled,  by  Mr.  Inspector 
Langmuir's  active  exertions  on  our  behalf,  to  increase  our  equipment  to  four  Bickford 
machines,  and  to  -keep  them  fully  employed.  On  these  machines,  during  only  a  portion  of 
last  session,  our  blind  girls  knitted  over  a  thousand  pairs  of  sods  for  the  Central  Prison,  be- 
sides, of  course,  doing  a  large  quantity  of  hand-knitting.  We  are  now  filling  similar  large 
orders  for  other  Public  Institutions,  and  where  we  are  permitted  to  supply  our  own  material 
as  well  as  work,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Public  Institutions  will  be  better  served 
than  heretofore.  In  knitting,  as  well  as  sewing,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  blind 
operative  should  have  the  most  efficient  machine  that  she  can  use.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this 
direction  also,  broken  new  ground,  and  explored  the  merits  of  two  other  knitting  machines, 
the  Franz  and  Pope,  and  the  La?nb  machines.  The  Franz  and  Pope  is,  like  the  Bickford, 
a  circular  machine,  and,  as  now  improved,  appears  to  yield  better  results,  while  free  from 
the  troublesome  clasp-ring  that  Bici^ford,  for  some  reason,  employs  ;  finally,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  manufacturing  or  semi-manufacturing  agency  at  Georgetown,  Ontario.  The 
main  objection  to  these  two  cylindrical  machines  is  their  want  of  adaptability  to  work  of 
varying  sizes,  necessitating  a  corresponding  assortment  of  cylinders  and  needles.  The  Lamb 
machine  is  much  more  expensive  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  but  it  possesses  a  far  greater 
range  of  work,  containing  within  itself  the  necessary  adjustments  ;  unlike  the  others,  it  is 
oblong  in  form.  This  machine,  owing  to  its  complexity  and  lateral  extension,  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  altogether  beyond  the  use  of  blind  operatives  ;  but  Miss  Tyrrell  has  efi'ec- 
tually  disposed  of  this  fallacy,  and  thus  has  opened  up  to  her  pupils  new  paths  of  industry. 
At  my  request,  she  selected  for  her  experiments,  three  entirely  sightless  girls,  one  quite  un- 
trained on  any  knitting-machine,  the  other  two  trained  by  Miss  Tyrrell  herself  on  the  Bick- 
ford machine.  All  three  have  learned  to  use  the  Lamb  knitting-machine  with  perfect  facil- 
ity, two  can  pass  from  one  machine  to  the  other  without  confusing  their  entirely  distinct 
mechanisms,  and  one  has  a  perfect  control  of  all  the  machines  above  enumerated. 

Outfit  of  Pupils,  dtc. 

As  the  pupils  in  the  various  technical  Departments  complete  their  training,  and  acquire 
sufficient  practice  here,  the  question  of  an  outfit  must  be  met.  The  leading  American  Insti- 
tutions have  for  many  years  pursued  a  most  enlightened  and  generous  policy  in  this  direction, 
and  the  results  amply  justify  the  policy  pursued.  On  every  hand,  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  blind  persons  occupying,  and  worthily  occupying,  positions  of  great  trust  and  res. 
ponsibility.  They  almost  uniformly  attribute  their  success  to  those  noble  Institutions  that 
first  rescued  them  from  helplessness  and  despair,  and  then  gave  them  such  an  outfit  of  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  appliances  as  enabled  them  to  take  their  part  in  life.  The  transition  to  the 
British  Institutions,  and  their  lumbering,  wasteful,  system  of  patronizing  and  pauperizing  the 
blind  is  not  comfortable  to  our  British  vanity,  but  is  eminently  instructive  to  us  in  shaping 
our  system  in  Ontario.  I  was  greatly  gratified  to  learn,  Sir,  that  you  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend an  annual  appropriation,  distinct  from  ordinary  maintenance,  and  applicable  to  provid- 
ing meritorioijs  pupils  with  technical  outfits,  and  with  embossed  publications.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  course  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  Institution.  The  system  that  I  at 
present  pursue,  of  sending  annually  one  or  two  officers  to  visit  our  blind  population  at  their 
homes,  and  report  minutely  their  mental  and  social  condition,  also  their  modes  of  employment, 
will  enable  me,  when  aided  by  your  proposed  fund,  to  recover  froni  imbecility  and  idleness 
many  of  these  poor  blind  folk  whose  lives  are  now  running  to  absolute  waste.  Last  sum- 
mer's visitation,  which  was  most  faithfully  and  efficiently  done  by  Mr.  Wickens,  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  in- 
serted in  the  previous  year's  School  Beturns  inquiries  respecting  the  Blind  of  Ontario,  and 
made  the  answers  accessible  to  us.  The  information  obtained  proved  of  great  value,  and  these 
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inquiries  will,  I  trust,  be  annually  repeated.  The  ingathering  of  the  youth  whom  these  inqui- 
ries show  to  be  eliiiiiile  for  admission  would  be  much  facilitated  if  our  Canadian  railways 
exhibited  a  little  more  of  that  generosity  that  railways  throughout  the  United  States  extend 
to  this  afilicted  class.  Through  the  kind  exertions  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  Principal  of  the  Belle- 
ville Institution,  the  leading  railways  granted  last  summer  to  the  pupils  of  both  Institutions, 
return  tickets  at  single  fares. 

Religious  Instruction. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Brantford  clergy  of  all  creeds  for  their  sustained  interest  in 
our  lustitution,  and  for  their  regular  ministrations  at  our  Sunday  services.  I  desire  also  to 
acknowledge  the  continued  attention  of  il.c  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  of  S.  M. 
Thompson,  Esq.  The  Catholic  ])Wpils  are,  by  the  kind  arrangement  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bardou, 
visited  weekly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  who  do  most  valuable  benevolent 
work  in  the  most  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  Catholic  pupils  have  for  some  time  felt 
the  want  of  a  raised-type  Catechism,  suitable  for  their  religious  instruction.  IMr.  Kneass 
published  in  18G7,  under  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  a  little  work  entitled 
"  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Catholic  Blind,"  but  it  is  now  out  of  print,  and  not  procurable. 
I  urged  this  question  on  the  publishers  that  I  met  at  Philadelphia  last  year,  and  I  am  glad,  to 
see  that  Mr.  Huntoon  has  already  moved  in  the  matter.  He  announces  a  Catholic  Catechism 
among  the  forthcoming  publications  of  the  American  Printing-house  for  the  Blind.  The 
religious  opinions  of  the  other  leading  churches  are  already  very  fully  represented  iu  raised 
type  publications,  the  doctrines  of  even  Swedenborg  not  being  overlooked.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  say  that  no  interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  our  pupils  is  permitted ; 
but  it  aflfords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  representatives  of  all  religious  denominations 
have,  with  the  kindest  consideration,  invariably  avoided  topics  of  a  painful  or  of  a  controver- 
sial character. 

Medical  Department. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  received  the  closest  attention  ;  the 
drainage  and  ventilation,  whore  found  defective,  have  been  promptly  dealt  with.  Dr.  Corson, 
our  staff  physician,  u(jw  attends  daily,  and  gives  the  Institution  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
attention.  Very  many  of  the  pupils  reijuire,  for  ophthalmic  disorders,  various  forms  of  treat- 
ment, involving  much  attention,  judgment,  and  skill;  and  in  this  special  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  in  his  general  Institution  practice.  Dr.  Corson  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Surgical  operations,  where  found  necessary,  have  been  performed  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
llosebrugh,  of  Toronto  ;  and  in  cases  where  that  occulist  has  recommended  such  a  course,  the  | 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  Toronto  Eye  Infirmary.  They  return  from  the  Infirmary  gener- 
ally much  benefitted  by  the  surgical  assistance  there  received  ;  but  usually,  from  their  still 
defective  vision,  they  are  unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  avocations  of  seeing  persons ;  and 
therefore  they  of  course  still  require  the  technical  training  that  this  Institution  is  designed 
to  give. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  usual  annual  repairs  have  been  carefully  made.  These  repairs  are  now  completed 
during  vacation  by  the  Institution  employes,  when  relieved  of  their  ordinary  duties.  The 
present  stafl'  of  working  employes  are  most  faithful  and  industrious.  Mr.  John  Hay  has 
recently  b(ten  appointed  engineer,  and  he  has  thrown  into  his  department  much  vigour  and 
mechanical  skill. 

Tiie  grounds  have  been  well  worked  by  the  gardener  and  the  farm-hand,  and  have 
yielded  magnificent  crops,  leaving  a  handsome  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  grounds,  af^er  every 
item,  near  or  remote,  has  been  zealously  charged  against  them.  From  a  recent  announcement 
in  Parliament,  it  was  understood  that  for  some  years  to  come  an  appropriation  would  be  made 
annually  for  the  improvement  of  the  Institution  grounds,  but  last  year  the  matter  was  some- 
how overlooked,  and  for  want  of  funds  1  could  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  new  work.  I 
plant<}d,  among  the  young  trees  and  throughout  the  grounds,  several  bushels  of  beech-nuts, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  butternuts,  and  horse-chestnuts.  "These  seedling  trees,  if  properly  cared 
lor,  will  hereafter  add  much  variety  and  graceful  loliage  to  the  landscape  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
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time,  we  must  continue  the  annual  plantation  of  forest  and  nurgery  trees.  A  majority  of  the 
trees  that  I  previously  planted  are  doing  well,  and  are  beginning  to  relieve  the  grounds  of 
their  bleak  desolation.  With  an  appropriation  of  some  $500,  continued  for  a  few  years,  these 
grounds,  which  are  none  too  large  for  the  proper  development  of  the  Institution,  can  not  only 
be  made  to  promote  more  fully  our  special  work,  but  can  be  converted  into  a  most  ornamental 
public  demesne.  The  transformation  that  has  within  two  years  been  effected,  will,  I  trust, 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  advantage  with  which  public  money  can  be  expended  upon  the 
Brantford  Institution. 

It  is  my  duty,  sir,  to  recommend  for  your  early  consideration  the  question  of  our  gas 
supply.  For  a  considerable  time  past  the  gas  supplied  from  the  Brantford  Works  has  been 
very  bad  and  insufficient  ;  and  at  times  we  have  been,  without  warning,  left  in  total  dark- 
ness. The  use  of  coal-oil  here  is  too  dangerous  an  alternative  to  be  enteitained.  I  think  that 
in  view  of  the  excessive  cost  of  the  ])resent  supply,  which  is  at  once  both  bad  and  insufficient, 
the  Institution  should  have  its  own  gas  works,  using  as  material  "clean-crude"  petroleum, 
which  is  admitted  to  yield  the  cheapest  and  most  brilliant  illuminating  gas.  The  saving 
effected  in  two  or  three  years  would  certainly  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  gas-works,  while  we 
should  be  insured  against  the  recurrence  of  the  present  hazardous  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  older  section  of  the  Institution  buildings  certain  alterations  have  become  neces- 
sary, which  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  maintenance.  The  draught  of  the  main  smoke- 
stack has  become  so  impaired  by  numerous,  but  necessary,  openings  that  an  increase  in  the 
height  by  at  least  20  or  25  ft.  is  urgently  required.  The  soft  pine  floors  of  the  main  halls 
and  corridors  have  become  so  worn  with  inequalities  that  entirely  new  flooring  of  oak  ought 
to  be  provided.  The  condition  of  the  ceilings  requires  immediate  attention.  These 
plastered  ceilings,  notwithstanding  repeated  and  careful  restoration,  continue  so  dangerous 
that  I  would  strongly  urge  a  general  replacement  by  ceilings  in  wood.  The  ceilings  of  the 
main  halls  ought,  by  the  introduction  of  panels  and  coloured  woods,  to  exhibit  a  little  of  that 
decorative  design  which  hitherto  has  been  too  much  neglected  among  us.  Public  buildings,  their 
architecture,  their  fittings  and  surroundings,  are  now  expected,  and  very  properly  expected, 
to  not  only  subserve  their  own  especial  objects,  but  also  to  lead  and  direct  the  public  taste. 
In  England  even  Institutions  erected  by  private  benevolence  now  consider  this  point  atten- 
tively. The  new  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood  (England),  well  illustrates 
how  attractive  such  a  place  may,  by  a  small  expenditure,  be  made.  The  cosy,  well-lighted 
class-rooms  abounding  in  thoughtful  appliances,  and,  surrounding  these  class-rooms,  the 
delicious  bits  of  shaded  greensward,  the  parterres  of  sweet  scented  flowers  breathing  their 
fragrance  against  the  windows,  the  cages  of  singing  birds, — all  give  the  place  a  delightful 
home-like  air  that  induces  the  inmates  to  forget  their  privation,  and  promotes  a  coiiditiou  of 
mind  most  favourable  to  successful  study.  The  fact  that  all  these  details  have  been  planned, 
'unthout  s'ujht,  by  Principal  Campbell  and  Dr.  Armitage,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who 
imagine  that,  because  blind  persons  do  not  see,  therefore  they  do  not  enjoy  graceful  objects 
or  attractive  surroundings.  To  the  blind  the  plash  of  fountains,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and 
the  voice  of  birds  convey  a  subtle  delight  that  is  not  equally  felt  by  the  seeing,  whose  other 
senses  have  in  a  manner  been  deadened  by  the  disproportionate  cultivation  of  the  eye.  It  is 
surely  the  highest  province  of  administration  to  make  the  very  walls  and  grounds  of  our 
Public  Institutions  yield  to  their  afflicted  inmates  an  elevating  and  educating  influence,  that 
influence  of  aesthetic  surroundings  which  controls  us  all  even  in  the  most  vigorous  play  ot 
our  faculties,  but  which  is  most  sorely  needed  when  the  mental  or  physical  organization  is 
defective. 

Additional  Accommodation. 

Early  in  -  the  present  year  I  submitted  for  your  approval  a  series  of  detailed  plans  shew- 
ing the  additional  accommodation  required  to  relieve  the  present  over-crowded  state  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  provide  for  its  further  development.  These  plans  comi^rised  (1)  The  ex- 
tension of  the  main  building  by  the  erection  of  two  wings, — one  on  the  boys'  side,  and  one  on 
the  g  rls'  ;  (2)  The  extension  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present  north  building.  The  plans  were 
further  understood  to  involve  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  the  Principal  and  the  consequent 
^  vacating  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  his  family.  This  scheme  of  extension,  having  been 
approved  by  you,  and  adopted  by  the  Government,  the  west  or  boys'  wing  was  proceeded 
with,  and  it  is  now  fast  approaching  completion.    This  wing  will  provide  for  the  male  pupils 
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the  long  needed  dormitory  and  class-room  accommodation,  also  isolated  sick-rooms  ;  it  further 
includes  bed-rooms  for  the  male  servants  who  are  now  temporarily  housed  in  part  of  the  work- 
shop. The  corresponding  wing  for  girls'  accommodation  is  most  urgently  required:  the  avail- 
able space  on  that  side  is,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  female  servants,  even  more  restricted 
than  on  the  boys'  side,  and  hehveen  fifty  and  sixty  females  are  noiv  crowded  together  in  the  large 
dormitory.  Such  over-crowding  is  most  dangerous,  and,  if  long  continued,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
disaster.  The  above  scheme  of  extension  contains  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  Institution,  indeed  it  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  scheme 
sketched  out  on  the  original  Institution  plans  as  proposed  by  the  first  Government  of  Ontario, 
thousrh  the  number  of  youthful  blind  in  this  Province  is  now  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  the  number  was  then  supposed  to  be.  The  new  wing  has  been  erected  at  a 
very  moderate  cost  by  the  well-known  contractor,  Mr.  William  Watt,  and  exhibits  sound 
materials  and  careful  workmanship.  The  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  William  Mellish,  is  most  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  ;  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  structural  details  renders  his  pre- 
sence here  of  the  greatest  value.  The  extension  of  the  frontage  will  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Institution  ;  though  of  course  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  is  necessary 
before  the  full  effect  can  be  seen.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  buildings  still  remaining  to 
be  constructed  be  undertaken  at  the  very  opening  of  next  spring,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  September,  1878,  and  that  our  next  session  may,  from  its  commencement, 
be  free  from  the  constant  difl&culties  and  anxieties  that  the  present  over-crowded  state  of  the 
Institution  involves.  As  I  am  applying  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  public  money,  I 
have  in  this  Annual  Report  sketched  more  fully  than  usual  the  past  year's  operations.  This 
sketch  of  the  work  that,  during  a  single  year,  has  been  accomplished  within  our  walls,  will,  I 
trust,  dispose  the  Government  to  treat  this  Institution  with  increased  liberality.  A  large 
number  of  youthful  blind  still  lie  without  our  walls,  neglected,  and.  year  by  year  sinking 
into  lower  mental  and  physical  condition.  Many  of  these  ruined  bodies  and  minds  that  we 
are  now  struggling  to  rebuild  were  once  children  of  the  iairest  promise.  They  are  now 
helpless  and  almost  hopeless.  What  chance  for  such  unfortunates  in  the  stern  conflict  of  life; 
and  why,  by  delaying  help  to  the  young,  furnish  more  recruits  for  the  same  forlorn-hope  ? 
Most  of  these  sightless  youths  are  not  blind  of  intellect,  but  merely  await  timely  light  to  un- 
fold their  powers. 

"  Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light."  * 

In  making  this  appeal  I  feel  assured,  sir,  that  I  have  your  entire  sympathy,  and  that 
my  suggestions  will  receive  the  same  kind  consideration  as  heretofore. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A., 

FHncipal. 


*  Tennyson,  Love  thou  thv  Land. 
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STATISTICS  RESPECTING  THE  BLIND  OF  ONTARIO. 

Note. — The  names  and  addresses  of  the  following  blind  persons  are  on  file  in  the  Prin- 
cipal's office.  Brantford  Institution. 

1.  The  blind  of  Ontario,  under  21  years  of  age,  by  counties  and  cities: — 


Brantford 
Brant  ... 
Bruce 
Carleton  , 
Dundas  . 
Durham  . 
Elsrin  .... 


Essex   

Frontenac  .   .  . 

Glengarry   

Grey   

Hamilton  

Halton  

FTaldimand   

Hastings  

Huron  

Kent  

Kingston  

London   

Lambton  

JUennox  

Lincoln  

Leeds   

Lanark  

Middlesex ..  .  . 
Northumberland 

Norfolk  

Oxford   

Ottawa   

Ontario   

Perth  

Peterboro'  . 
Prince  Edward 

Prescott   

Russell   

Renfrew   

Simcoe  

St.  Catharines... 

Stormont  

Toronto   

Victoria   

Welland   

Wellington  .  .  .  . 

Waterloo  

Wentworth  


Carried  forward    141 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

7 

4 

11 

:^ 

8 

11 

8 

9 

17 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

1 

4 

5 

4 

3 

7 

2 

3 

5 

0 

6 

6 

5 

4 

9 

3 

3 

6 

K 

D 

4 

y 

4 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

2 

9 

7 

8 

15 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

6 

13 

19 

3 

4 

7 

2 

1 

3 

7 

5 

12 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 

12 

141 

142 

23 
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York  

Algoma  District. 
Muskoka  " 
Nippissing  " 
Unknown  , 


Total 


Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

.  141 

142 

283 

6 

5 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

'  5 

152 

150 

302 

2.  Of  these,  98  males  and  80  females,  170  in  all,  have  been  awarded  admission  to  the 
Institution,  but  12  males  and  5  females  have  not  yet  attended  the  Institution. 

3.  There  are  71  ex-pupils  now  absent  from  the  Institution  :  of  this  number  : — 

27  are  self-supporting  in  whole  or  in  part ; 

8  are  detained  at  home  to  assist  their  parents  ; 

8  are  detained  at  home  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 

8  are  temporarily  detained  at  home,  and  expect  to  return  ; 
11  are  undesirable  on  account  of  their  age  ; 

5  arc  deceased  ; 

2  have  emigrated  ;  and 

'2  have  had  their  sight  restored  by  treatment  at  the  Institution. 
71 

« 

4.  The  total  number  of  wholly  uneducated  blind  persons  under  21  years  of  age  is  129, 
viz.  :  54  males  and  75  females. 


Statistics  concerning  pupils  of  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  September  30th,  1877, 
1.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  each  session  : —  • 


1st  session   

2nd  "   

3rd  "   

4th  "   

5th  "   

0th   

7th  "  to  date  Sept.  30th. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

7 

4 

11 

45 

10 

55 

49 

33 

82 

G8 

44 

112 

72 

54 

126 

06 

64 

130 

63 

59 

122 

2.  Number  of  I'upils  this  session  up  to  30th  September,  1877  : — 
Males   63         |         Females   59         |         Total   122. 

3.  Number  of  Pupils  admitted  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Institution  to  30th  Sej 
tcmber,  1877 : 

Males   113        |         Females   80        I        Total   193. 
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4.  Counties  and  Cities  from  which  pupil 


Brant   8 

Bruce   7 

Carleton   3 

Dun  das   3 

Durham   4 

Elgin    2 

Essex   1 

Frontenac   4 

Grey   5 

Haldiraand   3 

Hamilton   5 

Hastins-s   8 

Halton^   2 

Huron  .      7 

Kingston   2 

Kent                                      ..  7 

Lanark   1 

Leeds    7 

Lennox   1 

Lincoln   5 

London.   5 

Lambton  A   1 

Middlesex    10 


s  have  come  : — 


Norfolk   7 

Northumberland    4 

Ontario   7 

Ottawa   1 

Oxford   2 

Peterboro'   5 

Pr.  Edward   3 

Perth   5 

Renfrew   2 

Russell   2 

Simcoe   3 

St.  Catharines   1 

Storm  on  t    4 

Toronto    11 

Victoria   2 

Welland   2 

Wellington   9 

Wentworth   6 

Waterloo   6 

York   10 


Total    193 


5.  Counties  and  Cities  from  which  pupils  of  this  session  (up  to  September  .30th,  1877) 
were  received. 


Brant   0 

Bruce   5 

Carleton     2 

Dundas   3 

Durham   2 

Essex    1 

Frontenac   1 

Glenjrarry   1 

Grey.   2 

Haldimand   3 

Hamilton    3 

Hastings   4 

Huron    .,      .  4 

Kingston   3 

Kent   .5 

Leeds   5 

Lincoln    2 

London   2 

Lennox   1 

Middlesex    5 


Norfolk                                  ...  5 

Northumberland    4 

Oxford    2 

Ontario    4 

Peterboro'    5 

Perth  :   3 

Pr.  Edward   2 

Renfrew   2 

Russell   1 

Simcoe   2 

St.  Catharines   1 

Toronto   8 

Victoria     1 

Waterloo   4 

Wellington   5 

Wentworth    6 

Welland   3 

York   4 

Total   122 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  &c., 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

SlK^ — I  have  the  honour  to  rej)ort  to  you  that  the  year  has  passed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  disease  in  any  e})ideinic  form  in  this  Institution,  and  that  the  cases  of  severe  illness 
have  been  limited  to  a  small  number.  Four  adult  pupils  on  the  female  side  were  laid  aside 
during  the  winter  by  a  long  tedious  illness,  which  must  have  tried  the  patience  as  well  aa 
the  endurance  of  their  excellent  nurse,  Miss  Hudson.  Two  of  this  number  had  continued 
fever,  unmarked  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  in  both  cases  the  disease  was 
followed  by  such  sequelae  as  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  subacute  rheumatism.  All  these  pupils 
had  inherited  bad  constitutions,  and  you  will  remember  that  at  one  of  your  visits  I  pointed 
out  one  of  the  number,  as  in  my  opinion  too  delicate  a  person  to  bear  the  sedentary  life 
and  api)lication  to  study,  incident  to  a  residence  in  the  Institution.  I  hope  for  the  privilege 
of  excluding  all  such  ajjplicauts  for  admission  hereafter. 

As  a  precaution  against  the  introduction  of  that  loathsome  disease,  small-pox,  it  was 
deemed  j)rudent  to  give  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  the  protection  which  vaccination  affords, 
and  accordingly  I  vaccinated  during  the  last  term  a  majority  of  the  puf)ils,  especially  those 
found  without  the  characteristic  mark  of  previous  vaccination  upon  the  arm.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  primary  vaccination,  the  operation  was  successful,  while  re-vaccination 
generally  failed,  thus  adding  proof  to  the  truth  of  the  medical  maxim  that  vaccination  is 
an  absolute  protection  to  the  majority.^' 

The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  was  improved  daring  the  year  by  making  communicating 
openings  into  the  hitherto  unused  ventilators  in  the  walls  beside  the  chimneys,  but  these 
oi>enings  are  to  suiall  to  permit  that  continual  renewal  of  the  air  so  necessary  to  efficient 
ventihition.  Finding  the  air  impure  in  the  class-rooms,  I  recommended  that  a  sufficient 
fire  be  kept  iu  the  grates  to  j)roduce  a  current  to  remove  the  lower  stratum  of  carbonized  air 
coiitiuuously,  but  the  recommendation  was  overruled  on  the  ground  1st.  of  the  additional 
expense,  and  2nd.  the  risk  of  fiie,  but  I  hope  these  objections  may  yet  be  overcome. 

In  my  second  Annual  Report  1  sj)oke  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  closets  inside 
the  building,  aud  an  accident  by  the  freezing  of  a  pipe  last  winter,  was  the  cause  of  much 
uneasiness  botJi  to  the  Principal  and  myself",  and  as  the  result  of  several  consultations 
between  us,  1  reft!r  you  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Principal's  Report  in 
resjtect  to  them. 

The  food  provided  has  been  sufficiently  abundant,  varied  and  of  wholesome  quality, 
and  the  general  dietary  therefore  satisfactory. 

As  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  near  the  close  of  last  term  that  no  deaths  had 
tak'^n  place  in  our  midst,  one  of  the  i)upils,  Charles  Cudhie,  was  taken  ill  with  inflammation 
of  tlie  right  lung.  .  For  nine  days  the  disease  progressed  favourably,  but  on  the  tenth  day 
new  and  serious  symptoms  manifested  themselves,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest 
revealed  commencing  inflammation  of  the  remaining  lung,  which  ran  its  course  with  a  ra- 
I>idity  and  intensity  1  have  never  btifore  witnessed;  and,  in  spite  of  the  free  use  of  sti- 
mulants, stimulating  expectorants,  quinine,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  he  quickly  succumbed 
to  his  disease.  - 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Principal  in  i)rocuring  for  my  use  a  pocket-case  of  surgical 
instruments,  also  a  i>air  of  universal  tooth-forceps,  two  ear  specula,  a  tongue  depressor,  J 
rubber  syringe  for  spraying  the  throat,  and  a  Politzer  Bag  for  the  treatment  of  deafness.; 
These*  instruments  were  a  necessity  because  of  their  daily  use,  and  I  may  here  remark  that 
while  th"  Institution  is  essentially  educational  in  its  design  and  object,  it  is  also  of  necessity 
partly  an  infirmary,  where  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  other  chronic  ailments  to  which 
these  c'lildien  of  misfortune  are  subject  may  receive  medical  treatment.  For  this  reason 
1  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  completion  of  the  one  wing  now  building  and  the 
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other  wing  now  in  contemplation  on  acccnnt  of  the  increased  accommodation  to  be  wisely 
provided  for  this  particular  department  of  practice. 

The  following  are  the  principal  diseases  occurring  in  the  Institution  for  the  past  year  : 


Abscess. 

Epistaxis  habitual. 

Acne. 

Furunculus. 

Accouchment. 

r  e  oris. 

Alopecia  Areata. 

Fibricula. 

A  /'Ion  of  1  C! 

TTomTYinTi'nmfiQ   ir»T"kPT'fifiA'n  i 

Aphthae. 

Keratitis. 

x\ri<iji  itis. 

T  .11  TYi  rio  cm 

<r\niieiiiia. 

Lepra. 

Bronchocele. 

j-dcnen  tropicus. 

Bronchitis. 

jV'Iammitis. 

Carious  teeth,  extraction. 

i>ienorrndgia. 

ATi  cr>Q  wi  i4  nro 

ITXlbCclX  1  IdgC 

Oolic. 

IVIorbus  Cordis. 

1  ,oT*nmoYi  iTYTr^Q/^^"Ori 

'^J'oii  vo  1  m  o 
Xi  c  11 1  "Ig  Ift. 

V.UllllHH^HVcLl>>. 

"P    vrvf  1  f  1 G 
IT  d  I  U  LI  I  lb. 

Cholera  Alorbus. 

Pharyngitis. 

Catarrh,  naso-phjiryngeal. 

Phlegmon. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Cystitis. 

Cephalgia. 

Pneumcnia,  double. 

Diarrhoea. 

Scabies. 

Debility. 

Suppressio  mensium. 

Dentilion. 

Trachoma. 

Dysmenorrhea. 

Ulcer. 

Eclampsia. 

Vaccinia. 

Eczema. 

Varicella. 

Epilepsy. 

"^ly  thanks  are  due  to  the  Principal  for  the  vigilance  with  which  he  has  guarded  the 
sanitary  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  officers  for  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended  to  myself  personally  in  my  intercourse  with  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 

Physician. 
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CENTRAL  PRISON  OF  ONTARIO. 


REPOET  OF  THE  WARDEN. 


Warden's  Office,  Central  PAison  of  Ontario, 

Toronto,  October  9th,  1877. 

To  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  d'c, 

Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  you  my  Annual  Report  up  to  the  30th 
of  September  instant,  with  the  accompanying  Annual  Returns, 

Taking  into  consideration,  that  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the  Central  Prison  has 
been  so  much  before  the  public,  that  its  general  management  has  been  the  subject  of  days  of 
Legislative  debate,  which  resulted  in  a  searching  investigation  being  prosecuted,  by  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Provincial  Treasurer,  assisted  by  yourself,  and  considering  likewise,  that  an 
elaborate  examination  has  been  carried  out  by  a  Commission,  appointed  by  Government,  who 
have  but  recently  finished  their  sittings ;  to  enquire  into,  and  report  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Central  Prison ;  as  far  as  relates  to  Prison  Labour  in  the  employment  of  the  Car  and 
Manufacturing  Company  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  report  at  any  material  length 
upon  the  working  of  a  Penal  Establishment  which  has,  as  I  have  before  observed,  been  the 
theme  of  such  an  exhaustive  analysis,  of  such  Legislation  discussion,  investigations  and 
enquiries. 

I  desire,  however,  to  state  that  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  by  the  Car  Company 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  have  ranged  from  124  to  218 ;  the  latter  number  being  the  pre- 
sent strength.  1  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  causing  a  proper  supervision  of  prison- 
ers, to  be  carried  out  in  some  of  the  workshops,  owing  to  the  large  amount  ot  manufactured 
material ;  consisting  of  pails,  tubs,  churns,  &c.,  that  have  encumbered  every  portion  of  two 
of  the  workshops ;  necessarily  concealing  the  action  of  the  prisoners  from  the  view  of  the 
guard  in  charge.  This  is  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  storage  room  as  to  want  of  proper 
system  and  management,  an  immense  amount  of  wooden-ware  having  been  accumulated  in 
a  half  finished  state,  for  vuut  of  mattrial  to  icork  ivith.  For  weeks  the  Company  have  been 
without  varnish,  and  for  days  without  hoop  iron,  and  broom  corn,  as  well  as  other  material 
for  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  their  work.  The  stock  in  hand  is  large,  and  accumu- 
lating rapidly,  but  with  no  apparent  diminution  by  means  of  sale.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
unless  some  change  takes  place  for  the  better  in  the  operation  of  the  Car  Company,  the 
Prison,  under  the  present  contract,  will  not  realize  the  expectations  formed,  of  its  turning  out 
a  &elf-8U8tainiug  one,  and  I  have  all  along  been  under  the  impression  that  this  desirable  object, 
viz.,  that  of  the  CWtral  Prison  making  it«elf  self-bustaining,  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
Government  taking  the  manufacturing  operations  into  their  own  hands,  and  discontinuing 
the  contract  system.  1  observe  tliat  tlic  principal  paying  Prison  in  the  States  are  those  worked 
by  the  Goverument. 

During  the  present  year,  some  very  much  re(juired  additions  to  the  Central  Prison 
buildings  have  been  made,  viz.,  a  store  house,  for  the  reception  of  Prison  stores,  with  a  room 
above  which  1  have  assigned  to  the  J^rison  tailoriog  department.  It  is  a  well  lighted  room, 
and  suitable  in  every  respect.  A  hosj)ital  is  also  in  course  of  construction  in  the  lumberyard, 
and  I  am  much  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  at  the  beginning 
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mSTITUTIO^S    FOE  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


BRANTFORD. 


EEPOET  OF  Mr.  Inspector  LANGMUIR. 

An  appropriation  of  $32,000  having  been  voted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  erection  of  a  wing  to  this  Institution,  and  other  improvements,  the  building  was  proceeded 
with  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  is  now  well  advanced  towards  completion.  The  new 
structure  is  designed  to  afford  increased  dormitory  accommodation  for  male  pupils,  as  well  as 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  of  that  sex  in  the  upper  story,  and  additional  class-rooms,  as  well  as 
work-rooms  for  light  industries.  The  provision  of  this  additional  space  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  admission  of  130  pupils  to  a  building  that  was  only  intended  to  accommodate 
less  than  100.  When  the  new  wing  is  completed,  the  receiving  capacity  of  the  establishment 
in  respect  to  dormitory  space,  class,  work,  and  dining-rooms,  etc.,  will  be  sufficient  for  150 
pupils. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Principal,  a  very  thorough  system  of  personal  visit- 
ation of  the  blind  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  has  been  established  ;  besides  an 
extensive  correspondence  having  been  carried  on  with  clergymen,  municipal  authorities,  etc., 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Province,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  blind  of  proper  school  age  throughout  the  Province.  From  a 
table  which  will  be  found  attached  to  the  report  upon  this  Institution  in  the  Appendix,  shewing 
the  blind  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  by  counties  and  cities,  it  would  appear  that  the  Prin- 
cipal has  official  cognizance  of  not  less  than  302  of  that  class,  as  being  hoiui  fide  residents  of 
Ontario.    Of  that  number,  152  are  returned  as  males,  and  150  females. 

It  would  further  appear  that  193  of  these  302  blind  youths  have  been  awarded  admission 
to  this  Institution,  and,  with  the  exception  of  12,  have  been  in  attendance  during  some  of  its 
sessions ;  but  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  at  one  time  or  another  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Institution  in  1872,  71  are  not  now  in  residence.  Of  this  number,  27  are  returned  to 
me  as  having  completed  their  education,  and  are  now  supporting  themselves  by  the  trade  they 
acquired  in  the  Institution,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  eight  are  detained  at  home  to  assist  their 
parents;  eight  are  detained  at  home  owing  to  ill  health,  eight  are,  up  to  this  period  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  temporarily  detained,  but  are  soon  expected  to  return  ;  eleven  have  not  been 
re-admitted  on  account  of  their  advanced  years,  five  have  died,  two  have  emigrated,  and  two 
have  had  their  sight  restored  by  treatment  in  the  Institution. 

According  to  this  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  wholly  uneducated  blind 
persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  the  Province,  is  109, 

'  A  careful  consideration  of  these  figures,  points  to  the  desirability,  if  not  the  absolute 
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necessity,  of  structurally  completing  the  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  original  design, 
viz.,  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the  east  of  the  main  building,  of  the  same  style 
and  arrangement  as  the  one  now  being  built  on  the  west,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  rear 
extension.  The  new  west  wing,  so  far  as  the  dormitories  are  concerned,  will  be  wholly  required 
for  males ;  and  the  dormitories  for  females  arc  even  more  overcrowded  than  those  for  males. 
In  view  of  this  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  other  wing  may  be  proceeded  with 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

MoVEMEr^TS  OF  PUPILS. 

During  the  sixth  term  of  the  Institution,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  September,  187G, 
and  closed  on  the  20th  June,  130  pupils  were  admitted.  The  seventh  term  commenced  on 
the  12th  September,  from  which  date  up  to  the  close  of  the  official  year, — a  period  of  eighteen 
days, — 122  pupils  were  received,  which  number  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Report  had 
increased  to  136. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Institution  during  the  six  full  sessions,  and 
the  small  portion  of  the  seventh  included  in  the  present  official  year,  is  193,  viz.,  113  males, 
and  80  females.  The  counties  and  cities  of  the  Province  from  which  these  pupils  were 
received,  together  with  other  information  of  a  statistical  character,  will  be  found  annexed 
to  the  Report  of  the  Principal  in  the  Appendix. 

Inspections. 

Three  statutory  inspections  were  made  of  the  institution  during  the  year,  viz.  :  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  and  October. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  usual  inspection, 
minute  enquiry  was  made  into  the  requirements  of  the  institution  in  its  various  departments, 
to  supply  which  an  appropriation  of  $3,025  had  been  voted  by  the  Legislature.  For  the 
industrial  department,  authority  was  given  to  purchase  knitting  and  sewing  machines  and 
lathes,  at  a  cost  of  $370;  for  the  musical  department,  two  of  Hamlin's  organs,  and  repairs  to 
musical  instruments,  costing  $240  ;  for  the  Educational  Department,  books  and  appliances  to 
the  extent  of  $170  ;  in  the  way  of  general  furnishing  for  the  house,  including  50  iron  bed- 
steads, $750  ;  and  for  structural  fixtures,  etc.,  $450.  These  expenditures,  together  with 
$788.41  previously  paid  for  engine  and  boiler  to  provide  motive  power  for  the  laundry,  and 
other  machinery,  about  exhausted  the  appropriation.  In  order  to  procure  increased  draught 
and  to  render  more  effiictive  the  means  of  ventilating  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  culinary 
departments,  it  was  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
that  the  chimney-stack  of  the  extension  building  be  raised  twenty-five  feet.  The  recommen- 
dation was  subsequently  approved  of  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with. 

At  this  visit  there  were  123  pupils  in  residence — 63  males  and  60  females — of  whom 
22  had  entered  the  Institution  for  the  first  time  that  session,  24  having  been  continuously  in 
the  school  since  its  first  establishment.  Twenty-four  of  the  number  were  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  24  had  been  admitted  under  the  provision  of  the  by-laws,  as  orphans  or  halt 
orphans.  No  inmates  were  paying  for  their  board,  all  having  been  admitted  upon  the  certifi- 
cates of  municipal  authorities  as  free  pupils. 

I  saw  all  the  pupils  during  my  inspection.  They  were  all  comfortably  and  many  were  neat- 
ly dressed,  and  their  personal  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  well  looked  after.    Considering  the  wQak 
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bodily  condition  of  many  of  this  class  of  defectives,  the  health  of  the  Institution  was  very 
satisfactory.  An  examination  of  the  physician's  journal  showed  that  while  a  good  many  were 
requiring  treatment,  it  was  chiefly  for  trifling  ailments.  The  dietary  list  and  the  meals  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  varied  in  supply  and  the  food  of  good  and  wholesome  quality. 

At  my  second  visit  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  the  names  of  the  125  pupils  were  on 
the  register,  although  only  122  were  in  the  Institution  at  the  time,  the  other  three  being 
absent  on  leave.  Although  the  health  of  the  house  was  generally  good,  the  physician  reported 
that  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  were  so  weakly  in  constitution  as  to  preclude  attendance  at  the 
literary  or  industrial  classes.  The  Principal  was  instructed  to  send  such  cases  home  unless 
their  ailments  were  of  a  temporary  nature.  Certain  suggestions  were  made  to  the  physician 
with  a  view  to  his  keeping  an  exact  record  of  all  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  of  the  remarks  and 
recommendations  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  make  in  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Institution,  the  dietaries,  etc.  It  was  noticed  on  this  occasion  that  the  personal 
clothing  of  some  of  the  pupils  was  in  rather  a  dilapidated  state,  the  Principal  stating  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  municipalities  to  furnish  a  change  of  clothing,  and  that 
the  parents  were  too  poor  to  do  so.  This  stata  of  things  shews  the  necessity  for  levying  a 
small  tax  upon  all  municipalities  as  recommended  in  my  last  Report,  in  order  to  keep  indigent 
pupils  properly  clothed  and  to  defray  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  Institution. 

Certain  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  plans  of  the  new  wing,  which  was  about  to  be  commenced,  and  which  sub- 
sequently received  attention. 

As  the  Principal  had  received  leave  of  absence  for  the  three  vacation  months,  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  supervision  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  visitation  of  blind  pupils  at  their  homes, 
as  well  as  for  carrying  on  the  general  work,  were  submitted  and  approved  of. 

Satisfactory  arrangements,  similar  to  those  made  in  regard  to  pupils  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  had  been  entered  into  with  the  various  railway  companies  for  sending 
the  pupils  home  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
||^-.     My  last  inspection  was  made  on  the  5  th  and  6th  October,  when  every  inmate  was  again 
seen  and  every  part  of  the  premises  examined. 

The  condition  of  the  dormitories  was  fair  as  to  cleanliness,  but  the  reverse  as  to  order. 
In  fact,  neatness  and  tidiness  cannot  be  expected  in  the  sleeping  rooms  until  the  new  dormi- 
tories are  ready,  and  the  old  ones  re-arranged  and  furnished  with  clothes  presses.  When  that 
is  done  I  look  for  great  improvement,  as  they  must  be  locked  up  during  the  day,  in  order  to 
prevent  lounging  upon  the  beds.  The  other  portions  of  the  building  were  found  in  admir- 
able order. 

When  I  paid  this  visit,  although  the  seventh  session  of  the  institution  had  only  been 
commenced  about  three  weeks,  there  were  123  pupils  in  residence — 63  males  and  38  females. 
The  promptness  with  which  pupils  had  been  sent  forward,  indicated  the  existence  of  an  excel- 
lent system  of  supervision  over  the  blind  of  the  Province,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  advantages  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  number 
of  pupils  more  than  exhausted  the  dormitory  space,  although  the  excellent  natural  ventilation 
justified  a  little  overcrowding  until  the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupation.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory.  As  the  supply  of  milk  did  not  appear  to  be  quite 
srflficient  for  the  needs  of  such  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  very  young, 
authority  was  given  to  add  to  the  number  of  cows. 
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The  yield  of  roots  and  vegetables  from  the  land  attached  to  the  Institution  was 
exceedingly  good,  considering  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  was  reported  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

Educational. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Institution  comprises  three  branches,  viz.  :  the  lit- 
erary or  academic,  the  muaica),  and  the  technical  or  industrial.  In  the  literary  department 
there  are  four  teachers,  the  studies  pursued  being  much  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  common 
schools  of  the  Province.  Owing,  however,  to  the  physical  defect  of  the  scholars,  a  great  deal 
more  patience  and  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  teachers  of  the  blind  than  is  required 
in  the  cases  of  seeing  pupils.  The  aids  and  appliances  used  in  this  institution  for  educational 
purposes  are  the  best  and  most  advanced  known  to  the  specialty,  and  from  enquiries  that  I 
made,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Excellent  discipline  and  the  most  commendable  regularity  and  order  prevail  in  the  general 
conduct  and  management  of  the  literary  classes. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  musical  education  of  the  blind  in  all  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  very  fair  progress  is  being  made  in  this  specialty  at  the  On- 
tario Institution.  The  Principal  complains,  however,  that  the  teaching  staflf  in  this  Depart- 
ment is  not  equal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupils,  and  that  musical 
instruction  has  to  be  refused  to  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  applying  for  it.  However,  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  make  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  musical  department  as  practical  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  by  the  art  when  they  leave  the  Institution, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  is  a  great  pleasure  and  solace  to  them  in  the  great  loneliness 
of  their  physical  affliction.  Very  few  will,  under  these  circumstances,  begrudge  the  expendi- 
ture of  even  a  liberal  sum  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  musical  appliances,  in  order  to  provide 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  this  afflicted  class,  even  if  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  barren  of  practi- 
cal results. 

The  industrial  branch  is  conducted  with  great  energy,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  addition  to  the  willow-ware  class,  in  which  from  17  to  20  pupils  receive  daily  instruction, 
15  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  and  9  in  the  working  of  machines 
for  knitting  socks,  mits,  and  woollen  goods,  while  upwards  of  20  pupils  are  taught  hand- 
knitting,  besides  a  large  class  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  crochet,  and  general  fancy  and  bead 
work.  The  instruction  in  the  cane-seating  of  chairs,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  time,  is 
also  about  to  be  resumed.  As  the  time  of  the  senior  female  teacher  in  the  literary  department. 
Miss  Tyrcll,  is  a  great  deal  taken  up  with  the  technical  instruction  of  the  girls,  in  addition  to 
the  discharge  of  her  regular  duties,  I  have  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for 
the  salary  of  a  special  female  instructor  in  this  department.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to 
make  inquiry  with  a  view  to  procuring  the  services  of  such  a  person  on  the  1st  January. 

Outfit  to  Industrial  Graduates. 

The  question  of  furnishing  an  outfit  to  pupils  who  graduate  from  certain  of  the  indus- 
trial classes — say  from  willow-ware,  and  sewing  and  knitting  machine  instruction — has 
received  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  Of  course  this  outfit  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
enable  the  ex-pupils  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  insti- 
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tution — a  set  of  willow  ware  tools  for  willow  workers,  a  knitting  machine  for  sock  or  mitten 
makers,  and  a  sewing  machine  to  those  who  have  become  adepts  in  its  use.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  only  furnish  to  such  graduates  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  is  in  direct  furtherance  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  technical  education  of  the 
blind,  viz.  :  that  the  evils  of  their  naturally  dependent  position  may  be  mitigated  as  much  as 
possible.  To  enable  this  scheme  to  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  by  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  in  the  institution,!  have  recommended  that  all  the  profits  derived  from  the  operations  of 
the  various  industries  carried  on  in  the  institution  be  funded  for  the  purpose,  and  for  provid- 
ing books  for  such  of  the  blind  of  the  Province  as  are  ex-pupils  of  the  institution,  and  that 
no  portion  of  them  be  required  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Financial. 

The  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  for  the  official  year 
amounted  to  $26,913.19.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  expenditure  will  be  found  attached 
to  this  Keport,  but  the  following  statement  exhibits  it  in  a  summarized  form,  under  the  vari- 
ous headings  of  the  Estimates  for  1877,  and  also  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  different 
services,  and  the  whole,  viz. : — 


P 


Amount 

Cost  per  pupil 

Subdivision  of  Estimates  for  1877. 

expended. 

on  daily  average. 

$  32 

95 

2,611 

26 

20  40 

1,089 

13 

8  55 

907 

75 

7  09 

1,691 

34 

13  21 

256 

28 

2  00 

153 

34 

1  19 

3,073 

50 

24  01 

1,133 

25 

8  85 

222 

52 

1  74 

665 

53 

5  19 

495 

99 

3  8T 

1,132 

45 

8  84 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  tele- 

527 

77 

4  12: 

Books,  and  educational  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances  

639 

68 

4  99* 

639 

39 

4  9^ 

11,641 

06 

90  98 

$25,913  19 

$210  25 

No  revenue  was  derived  from  the  payment  of  pupils'  board  during  the  past  year.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  the  result  of  the  farming  and  gardening  opera- 
tions of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory  considering  the  drawbacks  to  such  operations. 
The  total  value  of  such  products,  including  the  dairy,  calculated  at  current  market  rates, 
was  $2,269.29,  from  which  should  be  deducted  wages  and  board  of  employes,  and  seed, 
feed,  fodder,  manure,  etc.,  amounting  to  $1,459.60,  showing  a  net  profit  of  $809.69.  From. 
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a  return  made  to  me  of  the  operations  of  the  work  shops,  during  the  year,  it  would  jip- 
pear  that  the  receipts  from  sales,  including  -f 107.94  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year,  amounted 
to  $t>90.66,  and  that  the  payments  for  material  were  $408.42,  shewing  a  balance  of 
8282.24  at  the  credit  of  the  industrial  account. 

The  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1878  will  have  to  be  increased  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  an  enlarged 
establishment  in  all  respects. 

The  recommendations  that  I  have  to  make  for  a  capital  appropriation  for  1878  are 
as  follows  : — 

1st.  For  another  wing  to  the  Institution  of  the  same  style  and  size  as  that  now  being 
erected  ;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  rear  premises,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the 
Principal, 

2nd.  A  brick  coal-shed,  to  provide  storage  for  600  tons. 
3rd.  A  root-houso  and  an  ice-house. 

4th.  Furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new  wing,  including  educational  appliances,  etc. 
5th.  To  continue  the  ornamentation,  planting,  road-making,  etc.,  upon  the  Institution 
grounds. 


Statement  of  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877. 

Medical  Depart?nent :  %  cts.         $  cts. 

Medicines   9  80 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   23  15 


Household  Exjyenses  (Food)  : 

Butchers'  meat   2,413  75 

Fowls   72  87 

Fish  .    124  64 


b'lour,  bread  and  biscuits    1,089  13 


Hutter   907  75 


General  Groceries,  viz.  : 

Barley,  rice,  peas,  and  meal    123  14 

Tea    284  69 

Coffee    189  40 

Cheese   66  02 

I'^gs    69  89 

Fruit  (dried)      91  27 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  pickles    82  33 

Syrup  and  sugar                                            .  728  03 

Uncnunicratcd      5G  57 


Fruit  and  vegetables       256  28 


32  95 


2,611  26 
1,089  13 
907  75 


1,691  34 
256  28 


Carried  forward 


6,588  71 
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$  cts.       $  cts 

Brought  forward..    6,588  71 

Bedding  and  Clothing : 

Bedding  ,   44  13 

Clothing  for  orphans  ..  ..^   83  22 

Shoes  for  orphans    25  99 


F uel  : 

Coal   2,809  27 

Wood   264  23 


Light  : 

Gas   -   1,114  20 

Oil,  candles,  and  matches    19  05 

Laundry,  Soap  and  Gleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms,  pails,  tubs,  and  mops    25  98 

Bathbricks,  blacklead,  and  blacking   3  25 

Soap       58  44 

Laundry   52  00 

White-washing,  disinfectants,  &c   82  85 


BooJ^s,  Apparatus  and  Appliances  : 

Library  and  school  books   v   194  66 

School  furniture  and  apparatus    285  45 

Industrial  materials,  stationery  and  prizes    158  07 

Subscriptions  for  magazines,  &c   1  50 


Advertising,  printing,  postage,  stationery,  &c.  : 

Advertising  and  printing     201  58 

Postages,  telegrams  and  express  charges  ....    176  47 

Stationer)   ,   149  72 


Furnitare  and  furnishing  : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs   476  14 

Iron,  tinware,  &c   ,   105  67 

Crockery  and  glassware          .    83  72 

Farm  and  Garden  : 

Feed  and  fodder    265  88 

Stock  and  implements,  including  repairs   69  49 

Manure,  seeds,  plants  and  labour   160  62 


Hipairs  and  Alterations  : 

Repairs,  ordinary  to  building,  &c...    757  19 

Hardware,  &c   27-4  78 


153  34 


3,073  50 


1.133  25 


222  52 


639  68 


527  77 


665  53 


495  99 


481  93 


Carried  forward   $13,982  12 
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$  cts. 

Brought  forward  13,982  12 

Miscellaneous  :  . 

Ice   1  95 

Officers'  travelling  expenses   335  75 

Pupils'  travelling  expenses  ...    58  36 

Freight  and  duties   58  75 

Incidentals   184  58 

  639  39 

Salaries  and  wages   11,641  06 

Total  expenditures   $26,913  19 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq,, 

H.  M.  Insjyedor  of  Fuhlic  Institutions,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  ofl&cial  year  ending  the  30th  September, 
1877,  the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Literary  Department. 

With  blind  persons,  as  with  seeing,  the  three  great  initial  forces  in  education  are  read- 
ing, writing  and  calculation  ;  and,  in  this  Institution,  a  large  share  of  our  time  and  ingenuity 
must  always  be  devoted  to  the  dilfficult  task  of  bringing  these  prime  movers  under  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  blind. 

The  great  difficulties  of  such  instruction  are  very  feebly  apprehended  except  by  those 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  but,  as  a  deep  interest  in  our  work  now  prevails  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, it  maybe  well  briefly  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  difficulties.  At  the  first  glance, 
nothing  appears  much  easier  than  to  make  educational  or  industrial  appliances  that  must 
help  the  blind  ;  but  somehow  the  result  is  generally  found  at  an  enormous  distance  from 
success,  and  the  experimenter  is  apt  to  become  sadly  discouraged.  I  believe  that  the  fallacy 
underlying  nearly  ail  fruitless  experiments  in  this  field,  is  the  assumption  that  a  blind  child 
is  simply  a  si<,'hted  child  in  the  dark  ;  and  that  forms  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  latter 
will  also  answer  the  requirements  of  the  former.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  erroneous  or 
fertile  of  educational  failures.  Though  he  be  in  the  dark,  the  sighted  child's  experience  of  the 
visible  world  corrects  his  impressions  ;  he  thinks  as  though  he  were  in  the  light,  and  his  men- 
tal horizon  is  unnffected.  The  uneducated  blind  child  thinks  as  well  as  feels  hlindly ;  the  horizon 
of  his  world  is  the  circle  described  by  his  outstretched  arm.  His  instinctive  apprehension  of 
danger  restricts  his  movements,  and  rooted  to  a  particular  spot  like  a  tree,  he  is  apt  to  take 
only  such  exercise  as  trees  enjoy,— a  swaying  of  the  trunk,  or  grotesque  and  weird  move- 
ments of  the  limbs.  When  he  does  venture  to  change  from  place  to  place,  that  aU- 
pervading  apprehension  betrays  itself  in  his  sliding,  feeling,  gait.  His  nervous  organization 
appears  to  have  so  rearranged  itself  that  certain  duties  of  the  optic  nerve  are  vicariously 
performed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  as  Spallanzani  found  in  sightless  birds,  the  sightless  child 
when  ;.t  length  induced  to  venture  abroad,  soon  recognizes,  without  actual  contact,  obstacles 
that  would  injure  liim,  and  he  swerves  in  his  path.  This  mysterious  sense  exists  in  children 
who  are  at  the  some  time  deaf  and  bli/id,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
varying  sounds.  Blumenbach  and  Spallanzani  both  record  similar  observations  made  on 
birds.    The  blind  child's  mental  constitution  exhibits  peculiarities  answering  to  those  in  his 
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physique.  He  is  rooted  in  his  opinion  with  a  pertinacity  that  it  requires  the  utmost  firm- 
ness to  overcome ;  he  is  under  an  abiding  apprehension  that  there  exists  some  desire  to  mis- 
lead him,  and  he  is  therefore  suspicious  and  distrustful.  Even  when  asleep,  the  expression 
of  his  features  shows  that  the  mind  is  still  on  the  alert.  He  rarely  avows  his  real  object,  he 
advances  to  his  design  with  a  shuffling  gait,  while  too  often,  alleging  some  design  entirely 
remote,  even  though  there  exists  not  the  slightest  cause  for  concealment.  His  impressions 
of  the  external  world  are  bizarre  and  deformed, — being  nearly  all  of  them  second-hand  and 
coloured  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  observer.  Even  his  direct  impressions  are  not 
correctly  translated.  His  touch  enables  him,  it  is  true,  to  say  that  A  is  like  B  and  unlike  0  ; 
but  he  has  no  correct  conception  of  A  or  B,  or  C.  It  is  well  known  that  blind  persons,  when 
restored  to  sight  by  surgical  skill,  have  to  completely  revise  their  knowledge  of  even  the  most 
familiar  objects,  though  their  comparisons  of  these  objects  remain  quite  correct.  The  intel- 
lectual process  of  a  neglected  blind  child  is  so  peculiar,  that,  by  persons  inexperienced  in 
such  matters  he  is  not  unfrequently  taken  for  an  imbecile — especially  when  he  happens  to 
exhibit,  in  connection  with  his  incoherent  talk,  rhythmical  motions  of  the  body.  His  memory 
is  usually  prodigious.  Assisted  by  a  hearing  of  great  depth  and  acuteness,  he  gains  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  the  most  trivial  recollections,  which  he  pours  forth  with  great  volubility, 
but  with  slight  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  knowledge  is  an  ill-assorted  fagot  of 
quotations ;  his  reasons  are  mere  sounds, — mere  echoes  of  some  partially  understood  remark 
his  acute  ear  has  caught.  His  temper  is  apt  to  be  unfavourably  affected  by  his  low  degree 
of  vitality,  which,  as  stated  in  my  last  Report,  is  computed  to  be  on  the  average  fully  one-fifth 
less  than  that  of  sighted  children.  Such  is  the  blind  child  as  he  is  constantly  brought  to 
this  and  similar  institutions.  With  such  habits  of  mind  and  body,  it  can  now  be  understood 
that  his  instruction  must  widely  diverge,  not  alone  from  the  instruction  of  seeing  children, 
but  even  from  the  instruction  of  persons  once  sighted  but  now  blind.  This  latter  class  is  also 
represented  among  us,  and  furnishes,  as  may  fairly  be  expected,  many  pupils  of  great 
promise.  The  difficulties  of  teaching  those,  who  at  their  birth,  or  at  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions, were  blind,  and  who  have  since  remained  uneducated,  are  incomparably  greater  than 
where  the  eye  and  other  educating  influences  have  at  any  time  been  at  work.  Those  ne- 
glected blind,  though,  in  age,  men  and  women,  are  frequently  as  helpless  as  infants ;  they  are 
unable  to  wash,  dress  and  sometimes  to  feed  themselves  ;  to  ascend  or  descend  a  staircase. 
Their  muscular  system  is  so  relaxed  that  they  cannot  lift  even  light  weights ;  or,  if  they  do 
succeed  in  lifting  them,  they  cannot  retain  them  in  their  feeble  grasp.  For  a  considerable 
time  after  their  arrival  here,  they  cannot  guide  or  holcl  a  lead-pencil,  or  even  pass  a  wire 
through  as  wide  an  aperture  as  an  ordinary  key-ring.  So  deplorable  a  state  of  helplessness 
is  not  elsewhere  to  be  witnessed  among  beings  whom  subsequent  events  prove  to  be  capable 
of  high  culture  and  much  useful  work.  How  long  will  the  Legislature  permit  these  poor 
afflicted  beings  to  be  so  cruelly  wronged  ? 

Reading. — As  this  exercise  does  not  involve  muscular  fatigue,  but  is  almost  exclusively 
an  exercise  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it  becomes  one  of  the  new  pupil's  first  studies.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  so  disused  from  neglect  of  all  education,  that  the  fin- 
gers, though  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  refuse  to  respond  to  the  unusual  call  made  upon  them. 
It  has  often  required  many  months  of  xMiss  Tyrrell's  skilful  and  patient  instruction  to  recall 
these  long-neglected  nerves  to  their  duty ;  and,  under  the  most  assiduous  teaching,  they  never 
attain  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  sensation  which  is  illustrated  in  pupils  that  have  been 
under  instruction  from  a  tender  age.  Several  of  the  latter  class  can  read  with  facility  em- 
bossed type  through  two,  three,  and  even  four  folds  of  a  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the 
earlier  educational  experiments  it  was  thought  essential  as  a  first  step,  to  teach  the  blind  the 
true  forms  of  the  letters,  as  a  seeing  child  is  taught,  but  experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
this.  Expert  blind  readers  are  as  a  rule  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  forms  of  those  very 
letters,  that  they  can  instantly  recognize  by  touch.  If  they  attempt  to  draw  these  printed 
characters,  as  they  conceive  them  to  exist,  their  ignorance  of  their  real  outlines  will  at  once 
become  apparent.  For  this  experiment,  such  letters  should  of  course  be  chosen  as  do  not 
happen  to  coincide  in  shape  with  the  letters  the  blind  are  accustomed  to  use  in  writing.  The 
reading  of  a  blind  child  is  therefore  a  very  different  process  from  sighted  reading.  The 
blind  reader  is  taught  to  call  a  letter  that  imparts  a  given  sensation  to  his  finger,  a ;  a  letter 
imparting  a  different  sensation,  b  ;  and  so  on.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  finger  receives 
the  same  sensation  from  two  elevated  points  within  a  certain  range  (say  from  Jg-  to  ^  of  ;m- 
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inch)  of  each  other  as  it  does  from  a  continuous  line  of  the  same  length.  Hence  letters 
that  are  very  diflferent  to  a  sighted  reader,  e.g.  e  and  s  are  identical  to  the  sightless,  and 
must  be  either  one  or  buth  replaced  by  less  equivocal  forms.  Hence  also,  point  alphabets 
can  be  used  by  the  blind  with  equal  facility  as  line  alphabets.  The  essentials  of  a  blind 
man's  alphabet  are  (1)  that  the  forms  are  characteristic  to  the  touch;  (2)  that  they  are 
of  suthciont  size  to  be  instantly  recognizable.  Further,  though  it  is  not  essential,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  letters  be  legible  to  seeing  persons,  who  thus  may  assist  the  blind  reader. 
A  few  experiments  are  sufficient  to  decide  the  proper  size.  In  the  average  reader  it  is  found 
that  embossed  letters  cannot  be  easily  identified  unless  they  are  at  least  -^^  of  an  inch  in  each 
of  their  dimensions.  Dr.  Moon'.s  books,  which  can  readily  be  perused  by  even  horny-handed 
readers,  appear  to  owe  their  legibility  less  to  the  semi-arbitrary  characters  used,  than  to  the 
large  si:e  of  these  characters,  which  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way.  There 
has  been  a  far  greater  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  forms  of  the  letters.  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  costly  experiments  in  this  direction  would  surprise  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject.  These  experiments  go  back  as  far  as  1575,  when  Rampazetto  first  attempted  em- 
bossing for  the  blind.  His  wooden  stereotypes  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  beautiful 
prints  of  Mr.  Kneass  or  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  as  the  types  of  Gutenberg,  Faust  and  Schoeflfer 
bear  to  the  publications  of  the  Clarendon  or  the  Riverside  press.  A  most  unseemly  and 
disastrous  war  of  alphabets  has  prevailed,  especially  in  England,  and  has  retarded  all  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Howe's  sagacity  led  him  at  the  very  outset  to  adopt  the 
Roman  type,  though  with  some  peculiarities  that  further  experience  has  revised  ;  and  the 
Roman  type,  in  one  form  or  another  (all  legible,  though  not  all  equally  legible,  to  both  seeing 
and  blind),  has  ever  since  maintained  its  ground  in  American  Institutions.  The  perplexities 
in  England  have  become  so  serious,  that  the  School  Board  for  London  were  last  year  forced 
to  investigate  the  question,  and  announce  some  definite  policy.  A  conference  was  held  at 
the  Board  (.ffices  on  July  21st,  187G.  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  typo- 
graphical systems,  and  by  several  members  of  the  Board.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
exclusively  in  favour  of  the  Roman  character,  though  a  qualified  approval  of  Moon's  books 
was  appended,  on  the  ground  that  (EnoHsh)  publications  for  the  Blind  in  Roman  type  are 
still  imperfectly  produced,  and  that  "  books  in  Dr.  Moon's  character  have  been  already 
partially  adopted."  It  is  to  us  a  highly  suggestive  and  instructive  fact,  that  England  is  thus 
in  187H  only  painfully  struggling  towards  the  conclusions  that  were  reached  in  America  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  so  far  encouraging  that  sound  views  have  at  length  begun  to  prevail,  but  in 
England  the  whole  <juestion  of  the  education  of  the  blind  requires  revision,  and  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  as  to  particular  implements  of  instruction.  Such  special  and  technical  educa- 
tion must  be  removed  from  the  status  of  mere  private  charitable  work,  and  also  from  the 
status  of  a  mere  addendum  to  public  f-chool  work.  The  School  Board  itself  is  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  its  own  helplessness,  for  it  adds  the  opinion  "  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  do  more  than  to  record  these  (the  above)  conclusions,  and  then  accept  the  present 
state  of  fhiiif/s.''  Nearly  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  Valentine  Haiiy  opened  the  first 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  experience  of  the  century  proves  that  the  training  of  the 
blind  reijuires  to  be  under  tlie  control  of  the  State,  either  with  such  machinery  interposed  as 
exists  in  the  United  States  Institutions,  or  better  still  with  no  machinery  interposed,  as  in 
our  own  Institution,  and  a.-^  in  the  Institutions  of  France,  Germany  and  Austria.  It  has 
further  been  quite  distinctly  proved  that  the  administration  of  such  institutions  requires  to 
be  kept  (|uite  apait  from  the  general  school  system  of  the  country.  In  1854,  the  old  Pro- 
vince of  Canada  voted  a  sum  of  $80,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  and  blind  persons,  and  Dr.  Ryer.^on  was  requested  to  undertake  its  organization.  But 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  felt  that  the  proper  functions  of  his  bureau  related  to  the 
general  .system  of  l^ublic  Instruction,  and  he  declined  to  add  to  his  already  vast  undertaking 
the  organization  or  oversight  of  an  in.stitution  so  special  and  technical  in  its  character.  Con- 
siderable delay  ensued,  but  this  delay,  though  injurious  to  the  defective  classes  then  eligible 
for  instruction,  saved  us  from  the  serious  error  of  combining  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  in 
thesimic  institution,  as  well  as  from  the  equally  serious  error  of  making  such  institutions  mere 
pendants  of  the  Public  School  system.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  its  youth  and  to  its  defec- 
tives is  now  construed  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense  than  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted a  few  years  ago.  In  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing,  remarkably  broad  views  were,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  expressed  regard- 
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ing  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  such  matters,  and  the  tendency  of  the  most  advanced 
opinions  is  to  place  the  control  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  It  is  very  reassuring 
to  us  in  Ontario  to  find  that  the  general  policy  of  our  Educational  and  Public  Institutions  is  thus 
approved  and  imitated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  and  statesmen  of  the  day. 

Our  main  supply  of  literature  and  class  books  continues  to  be  drawn  from  the  fonts 
of  Mr.  Kneass  (Philadelphia),  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Louis- 
ville). During  the  past  year  no  remarkable  additions  have  been  made  by  these  pub- 
lishers to  the  standard  literature  for  the  blind,  their  embossing  presses  being  engaged  on 
important  musical  publications,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed  below.  The  American  Print- 
ing House,  under  Mr.  Huntoon's  direction,  has,  as  an  experiment  in  one  of  its  most  recent 
class  books  (Mrs.  Little's  Spelling  Lessons),  substituted  coloured  manilla  paper  for  the  need- 
lessly expensive  white  paper  hitherto  employed.  The  quality  of  the  paper  selected  is  not  as  yet 
quite  satisfactory,  being  deficient  in  body  and  firmness,  but  doubtless  Mr.  Huntoon's  fertility 
in  expedients  will  carry  him  over  this  difficulty.  Even  as  the  paper  now  is,  this  change  forms 
a  valuable  advance,  as  greatly  cheapening  books  for  the  blind,  and  also  as  relieving  the  eyes  of 
sighted  teachers  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  white  embossed-prints.  Dr.  Moon  has  long 
used  as  his  material  a  clay-coloured  paper,  which,  however,  owing  to  its  soft  and  spongy  rag- 
texture,  wears  badly  in  the  school-room.  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Kneass,  whether  he  also  can- 
not employ  for  his  publications  a  cheap  coloured  paper,  and  he  has  replied  with  kind  promp- 
titude that  he  will  give  the  matter  his  early  attention.  While  Mr.  Kneass  has  this  subject 
under  advisement,  his  paper-maker  might  in  the  meantime  instead  of  hleachiyig  his  present 
paper-pulp,  colour  it.  Instead  of  using  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime  and  thereby  cor- 
roding the  fibre,  while  bleaching  to  a  dazzling  white  that  is  most  pernicious  to  the 
sight  of  our  teachers,  the  manufacturers  of  paper  for  the  blind  would  much  more  use- 
fully add  to  the  pulp  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  Prussian  blue,  which,  while  uninjurious  to 
.the  fibre,  would  give  the  paper  a  light  azure  tint,  grateful  to  the  weary  sight  of  teachers  whos3 
whole  lives  are  spent  in  teaching  from  these  embossed  books.  The  difference  of  cost  should, 
if  anything,  be  in  the  way  of  reduction,  as  a  few  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  would  take  the  place 
of  whole  hundredweights  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  change  is  certainly  feasible.  But  it  has 
further  occurred  to  me  whether  a  tough  translucent  paper  could  not  be  made,  and  be  so  em- 
bossed with  coloured  ink  as  to  shew  the  colour  through  the  paper,  the  ink  at  the  same  time 
containing  some  stiffening  ingredient  that  would  give  the  *'  relief  "  greater  resistance  to  com 
pression.  The  tension  that  paper  suffers  in  embossing  produces  a  local  thinness  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  in  the  way  just  suggested.  Relief  printing  in  translucent  coloured 
outlines  would  not  only  be  much  more  legible  and  attractive  to  seeing  teachers,  but  partially- 
blind  finger-readers  (of  whom  there  are  a  large  number  in  every  Institution)  would  much  more 
easily  keep  the  correct  order  and  direction  of  the  printed  lines. 

During  the  past  year  our  use  of  (New  York)  Point  Print  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
various  directions.  Of  our  present  pupils  33  girls  both  read  and  write  point  print,  many 
of  them  with  great  ease  and  rapidity  ;  30  boys  can  read  it,  and  28  of  these  can  also  write  it. 
For  the  reasons  detailed  in  my  Report  for  1875,  the  N.  Y.  Point  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Wait,  has  been  preferred  to  the  Braille  point  character,  and  adopted  not  only  in  this 
Institution,  but  in  most  other  similar  institutions  on  this  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  character  has  undeniable  merits,  and  it  is  especially  attractive  to  the  musical  blind  on 
account  of  the  treasures  accessible  to  theni  in  the  Braille  point  print.  Either  form  derives 
its  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  both  written  and  read  by  the  blind  themselves, 
and  that  it  thus  opens  up  free  communication  between  blind  correspondents  or  between  blind 
persons  and  their  seeing,  point-writing  correspondents.  The  applications  of  this  useful  art 
seem  almost  endless.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  formed  an  experimental  class  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  has  shewn  with  her  characteristic  skill  and  ingenuity  the  application  of  point  print  to 
mathematics.  I  have  continued  to  improve  our  mechanical  appliances  for  the  writing  of  this 
character.  In  its  present  form  our  "  guide,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  consists  of  a  perforated 
brass  sheet  5  cells  broad  by  52  cells  long,  with  a  connected  back-plate,  also  of  brass,  and  so 
grooved  as  to  admit  of  very  close  writing  without  confusing  adjoining  lines,  and  the  guide 
being  removed  only  after  the  completion  of  five  lines.  By  actual  experiment  I  find  that 
average  pupils  will  write  from  dictation  40  lines  in  about  40  minutes.  These  40  lines  cover 
an  actual  area  of  paper  9f  inches  by  llj  inches  and  represent  31  printed  lines,  or  nearly  a 
page  of  a  volume  of  "  Bohn's  Standard  Library."    For  the  writing  of  this  quantity  of  matter 


only  eight  removes  of  the  guide  are  necessary.  As  our  pupils  write,  the  lines  are  already  so 
close  that  additional  punctures  on  the  reverse  side,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Armitage,  would  com- 
pletely sever  the  paper  ;  but  Dr.  Armitage's  contrivance  is  applicable  to  many  forms  of  point 
print  slates. 

Dr.  Armitage,  who  shares  the  affliction  he  seeks  to  mitigate  in  others,  has  for  many 
years  devoted  his  wealth  and  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  to  improving  the  education  and  the 
educational  appliances  of  the  blind.  I  had  the  pleasure,  this  summer,  of  examining,  at  his 
residence  in  London,  maps  and  apparatus,  on  the  details  of  which,  I  believe,  he  has  spent 
years,  either  elaborating  improvements  with  his  own  hand  or  suggesting  them  to  others.  The 
fhipier  rn^ich^  relief  map  has,  under  his  direction,  with  great  success,  been  adapted  to  the  use 
of  blind  scholars,  but  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  would  disqualify  such  maps  for  use 
in  our  class  rooms,  unless,  as  now  in  England,  the  worn  out  maps  could  be  readily  and  cheaply 
replaced.  If  these  latter  conditions  could  be  satisfied,  and  if  the  N.  Y.  Point  characters 
Were  substituted  for  the  present  Braille  characters,  these  papier  mdcM  maps  would  form  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  geographical  appliances.  The  same  cheap  material  has 
already  furnished  us  with  models  for  the  teaching  of  Physiology,  and  in  countless  other  ways 
could  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  our  •  pupils  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  literary 
departments,  if  I  had  only  at  my  command  a  little  more  mechanical  assistance.  During 
the  past  year  the  utmost  advantage  has  been  taken  of  our  present  facilities  for  mak- 
inLT  apparatus.  Under  Mr.  Wickens'  direction,  the  carpenter  has  tliis  summer  constructed 
some  fine  physical  dissected  maps  for  class  room  use,  and  much  other  useful  work  has  been 
done.  The  expenditure  which  last  year  you  kindly  approved  for  certain  tools,  and  light 
machinery,  has  already  been  repaid  to  the  Institution  with  usury,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
feel  yourself  warranted  in  pursuing  still  further  the  same  policy.  A  constructive  and  repair- 
ing department  must  always  form  an  essential  feature  of  an  Institution  so  highly  specialized 
as  this  is.  The  mechanical  work  that  I  require  cannot  be  executed  by  ordinary  mechanics  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  entirely  novel  in  design,  and  also  because  certain  technical 
details  must  be  worked  out  with  an  exactness  that  mechanics  unfamiliar  with  our  special 
wants  cannot  attain  or  even  understand.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  In 
appliances  for  point  print  writing,  the  cells  must  be  so  exactly  related  to  each  other  that  an 
error  to  the  extent  of  the  -^j^  of  an  inch  would  greatly  confuse  a  blind  reader ; 
and  if  the  error  amounted  to  -^^  of  an  inch,  the  appliance  must  be  discarded  as 
useless.  Yet,  in  the  guide,  that  we  every  day  employ,  there  are  no  less  than  260  cells 
requiring  these  delicate  relations.  A  blind  man's  translation  of  his  finger  impressions 
is  btrictly  literal,  and  where  this  imperfect  finger-sight  is  substituted  for  normal  vision, 
the  corrections  and  compensations  that  the  eye  unconsciously  m  ikes  are  not  to  be  counted  on 
in  any  appliance  intended  for  blind  persons.  By  means  of  G.  G.  Lambden's  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, now  available,  during  only  the  half  of  each  day,  I  have  hitherto,  though  at  times 
with  extreme  difficulty,  managed  (1)  to  maintain  the  carpenter's  repairs  throughout  the  entire 
Institution,  and  (2),  to  keep  in  motion  the  numerous  appliances  of  the  classes,  and  the  indus- 
trial rooms.  When  the  carpenter's  repairs  were  attempted  to  be  done  (for  they  never  were 
efficiently  donel  by  outside  labour,  you  will  remember  that  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
were  so  excessive  that  we  were,  in  a  manner,  forced  into  the  present  convenient  and  economi- 
c.il  system.  The  second  branch  of  Lambden's  work  is  of  so  technical  a  character,  that  to  be  of 
any  service  to  njc,  a  mechanic  requires  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  then  under 
my  own  eye,  to  undergo  a  training  in  details.  The  large  extension  now  being  made  to  our 
buildings  and  the  new  class  and  work  rooms,  about  to  be  opened,  will,  of  course,  vastly  increase 
the  work  of  general  maintenance— repairs,  as  well  as  the  making  and  repairing  of  special 
appliances.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  ask  that  you  will  kindly  arrange  to  give  me 
Lambden's  work  for  the  entire  day.  This  arrangement  ought  to  commence  with  January, 
1S78,  so  that  I  may  have  all  my  apparatus,  ready  for  the  new  buildings  whenever  they  are 
ready  for  occupation. 

Tlie  use  of  the  type  writer,  as  far  asopportunity  would  admit,  was  practised  throughout  last 
session,  but  our  buildings  are  now  so  completely  overcrowded  and  our  teachers,  are  so  fully  em- 
ployed that  special  instruction  in  this,  and  in  many  other  important  branches  will  have  to  be 
deferred.  In  my  last  Annual  Report,  1  quoted  Principal  Campbell's  opinion  of  the  type- 
writer and  its  importance  to  the  blind.  While  visiting  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  this 
sunitmir,  I  requested  a  demonstration  on  the  machine  at  the  hands  of  PrincipaH^arapbell  him- 
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self,  who  is  quite  sightless.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  printed  a  sentence  was  truly  mar- 
vellous. The  time  consumed  would  certainly  not  exceed  one -half  the  time  that  I  should  re- 
quire for  the  writing  of  the  same  sentence  even  at  my  best  speed.  Superintendent  Patten  of 
the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  reports,  that  already,  in  Washington  City,  "  two  blind 
men  do  a  profitable  business  as  copyists,  hi/  means  of  the  type-ioriter.^^  It  is  quite  clear  that  my 
recent  purchase  of  a  type  writer  may  prove  an  important  investment.  At  all  events,  when  we 
move  into  our  new  buildings,  its  capabilities  will  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  In  the  practical 
details  of  this  machine,  the  drying  of  the  inked  ribbon  sometimes  proves  a  great  source  of 
annoyance,  as  the  blind  operator  strenuously  proceeds  with  his  printing,  unaware  that  for 
some  time,  the  inked  ribbon  has  refused  to  colour  the  type,  and  that  he  has  been  executing 
a  series  of  perfectly  blank  forms.  After  some  consideration  on  this  point  it  occurred  to  me 
that  glycerine,  from  its  hygroscopic  and  its  general  chemical  properties,  ought  to  prove  a  cor- 
rective. By  actual  trial  I  found  that  this  addition  to  the  ink,  the  precise  colour  or  composi- 
tion of  which  for  type-writing  does  not  appear  to  be  material,  any  smooth  printer's  ink  serv- 
ing the  purpose,  completely  removed  our  difficulties ;  and  that  the  same  remedy  is  available 
whenever  the  ribbon  becomes  hardened  by  repeated  coats  of  ink.  This  drying  of  the  ink  has 
proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  type-writer  for  ordinary  office  work  to  which,  in  the 
h-inds  of  a  practised  operator,  it  is  well-adapted,  and  the  remedy  deserves  to  become  generally 
known. 

The  group  of  subjects  lately  taught  by  Miss  Scott  has  passed  to  her  successor  Miss  E. 
E.  Montgomery,  who  previously  held  an  important  position  in  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  who  there,  as  my  position  of  Head  Master  gave  me  ample  opportunity  of  know- 
ins:,  proved  herself  a  most  efficient  teacher. 

During  the  past  year,  as  suggested  in  one  of  my  earlier  R'^ports,  an  experimental  class 
was  formed  in  telegraphy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  that  art  contribute  its  quota  to  the 
support  of  blind  persons.  Five  pupils  now  receive  daily  instruction  from  Mr.  Wickens. 
They  already  write  rapidly,  and  communications  are,  d  iring  practice  hours,  constantly  pass- 
ing between  the  two  stations  within  our  own  walls.  The  profound  investigations  of  our  distin- 
guished townsman,  Professor  Graham  Bell,  ani  his  invention  of  the  Telephone,  will  ultim- 
ately effect  a  vast  revolution  in  telegraphic  science,  influencing  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
the  prospects  of  operatives  both  blind  and  seeing.  In  its  present  phase  of  development,  the 
Telephone  requires  neither  battery  nor  the  other  complicated  outfit  of  ordinary  telegraphic 
work,  the  ear  and  voice  being  the  only  auxiliaries  required  ;  and  the  Telephone  would  thus  if 
generally  adopted,  be  specially  favorable  to  the  keen-eared  blind. 

The  evening  readings  to  the  pupils  have  been  regularly  maintained  by  the  resident 
teachers,  assisted  by  Mr.  Truss.  The  news  of  the  day  is  first  read,  and  here  I  have  to  ex- 
press my  acknowledgments  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  JVitness  (Montreal),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Leader  (Toronto),  for  their  great  kindness  in  contri- 
buting gratuitously  to  our  newspaper  literature.  The  teachers  frequently  introduce  in  their 
reading  selections  from  standard  authors,  whose  works  I  am  adding  to  our  library  as  funds 
permit.  To  those  benevolent  persons  whose  sympathy  follows  us  in  our  work,  I  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  gifts  of  certain  classes  of  books  would  prove  most  valuable  :  (1)  in 
embossed  characters.  Moon  type  books  (of  which  there  is  quite  a  dearth  with  us),  and  any  of 
the  publications  of  the  American  Institutions  ;  (2)  in  ordiuary  type,  recent  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  good  editions  (if  possible  students'  editions)  of  standard  authors  In  the  latter 
class,  the  fact  that  the  books  have  been  used  and  have  been  somewhat  soiled  will  not  diminish 
their  usefulness.  These  evening  readings  are  occasionally  varied  by  debates,  concerts  and 
literary  entertainments,  the  pupils  having  been  prepared  for  these  occasions  by  the  reading- 
st  iff  above-mention  3d.  who  do  not  measure  their  services  to  the  Institution  by  merely  observ- 
ing hours  of  duty.  I  have  to  renew  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Honourable  David 
Christie,  Speaker  of  the  Seaate,  for  the  proceedings  and  the  Blue  Books  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

Before  leaving  our  literary  class-rooms,  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  their  present 
defective  furniture.  The  desks  are  most  clumsy  and  unsuitable ;  and  they  were  so  badly  con- 
structed that  they  are  constantly  under  repair.  A  re-equipment  of  these  rooms  is  urgently 
needed,  and  a  uniform  style  of  desk  adapted  to  our  special  work  should  be  provided  through- 
out our  entire  suite  of  class-rooms.  The  educational  apparatus  will  have  to  be  constructed 
under  my  own  supervision,  as  I  have  above  indicated. 
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Musical  Department. 

Two  pupils  of  tliis  Department  have  by  their  own  strenuous  exertions,  together 
with  such  assistance  as,  under  the  present  arrangements,  they  could  obtain  from  Mr. 
Cheesbro,  qualified  as  piano-tuners,  and  they  are  meeting  with  most  encouraging  success. 
The  last  pupil  sent  forth,  Mr.  W.  G.  Kaymond,  informs  me  that  he  has  earned  on  an 
average  SS  and  89  per  week,  and  that  his  earnings  on  particular  days  have  reached  $4.75. 
Everything  that  has  appeared  to  me  likely  to  promote  Mr.  Raymond's  success,  has  been 
done.  A  tuning  outfit  has  been  provided,  and,  in  default  of  other  funds  available  for  such 
an  expenditure,  the  workshop  revenue,  as  kindly  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Truss,  and  approved 
by  you,  has  borne  the  charge.  In  piano-tuning,  a  wide  avenue  of  useful  industry  is  open  to 
the  blind  ;  for  success  depends  here  not  on  sight  or  even  touch,  but  on  a  delicate  musical  sense 
which  the  sightless,  uudistracted  by  surrounding  objects,  can  cultivate  to  the  highest  degree 
oi  refinement.  Piano-tuning  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  in  both  a  blind  man  has  given 
the  law  to  the  world.  The  first  writer  who  accurately  investigated  the  principles  of  piano-tun- 
ing, and  framed  its  rules,  was  Claude  Mental,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Government  Institution  at 
Paris.  At  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Montal  as  a  student  commenced,  and,  as  a 
professor,  matured  those  researches  which  have  ever  since  made  his  work  the  European  stand- 
ard ol  piano-tuning.  His  after  success  as  a  leading  piano-manufacturer,  and  the  success  of 
many  other  blind  persons  in  similar  directions,  prove  that  even  the  fine  mechanical  details  of 
musical  instruments  are  quite  within  the  grasp  of  the  blind.  The  Paris  Institution,  under 
the  liberal  expenditure  of  successive  French  Governments,  has  enabled  many  a  blind  youth  in 
France  to  emulate  Mental's  success.  M.  Depuis,  another  eUve^  has  for  many  years  held  the 
same  supremacy  in  Orleans  as  Montal  attained  at  Paris.  The  United  States  furnish  us  with 
abundant  encouragement  in  this  direction.  At  the  Indianopolis  Convention  (1871),  Super- 
intendent Wait  reported,  as  within  his  own  knowledge,  the  case  of  a  blind  tuner  in  New 
York  earning  $25  per  week.  Superintendent  Patten  stated  that,  in  1869,  he  had  visited  a 
blind  man,  Joseph  Wood,  employed  as  chief  tuner  in  a  large  Boston  manufactory  at  $1,500 
per  annum.  The  same  Superintendent  further  reported  two  blind  ladies  in  x\rkansas  as 
successful  tuners.  Superintendent  Wait  arguing  from  his  own  experience  of  the  mechanical 
skill  that  blind  girls  acquire  in  the  management  of  various  kinds  of  sewing-machines,  appre- 
hended no  difficulty  on  the  mechanical  side  of  the  question.  Principal  Campbell,  of  Normal 
College,  reports  the  British  Isles  as  a  good  field  for  efficient  blind  tuners.  He  has  arranged 
with  Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Brinsmead  &  Sons — the  great  manufacturers 
of  pianos  in  England — to  receive  as  apprentices  the  tuning  pupils  of  the  College  after  they 
have  attained  a  certain  proficiency.  If  our  Canadian  manufacturers  and  repairers  imitated 
the  example  of  these  great  English  houses,  it  would  much  redound,  not  alone  to  their 
humanity  but  to  their  profit.  The  tuning  and  repairing  of  reed  organs  were,  after  a  most 
instructive  discussion  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  1876,  commended  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Institutions.  When  our  new  buildings  are  thrown  open,  I  hope  to  devote  a  small 
room  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  tuning  and  minor  repairs  of  both  pianos  and  reed 
organs-,  and  I  shall  ask  of  you  a  small  appropriation  for  the  necessary  equipment. 

Miss  Alexander  has  successfully  launched  one  of  her  senior  pupils  as  a  music  teacher. 
This  poor  blind  girl  has,  with  a  l)rave  and  noble  heart,  undertaken  the  support  of  her  blind 
father,  and  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters.  May  the  success  she  so  well  deserves  attend  her  ! 
We  could  have  wished,  liowever,  that  she  had  been  able  to  remain  longer  with  us,  and  espe- 
cially that  she  had  become  familiar  with  the  embossed  musical  publications  that  have  only 
just  aj)peared,  and  which  Miss  Alexander  now,  with  most  gratifying  results,  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  drill.  Tlicse  publications  are  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  to  the  musical 
blind,  and  especially  to  tliose  qualifying  as  musical  instructors.  Mr.  Kneass  and  Mr.  Hun- 
toon  have,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  kept  up  a  noble  rivalry  in  creating  this  musical  literature 
for  the  blind,  wisely  selecting,  however,  diff'erent  lines  of  publication.  Mr.  Kneass,  who  is  a 
HUcccssHil  blind  publisher,  issues  liis  music  in  two  diflfcrent  forms  of  notation,  according  to  the 
style  and  complexity  of  the  score.  (1.)  First  we  have  the  staflf  notation^  which  is  simply  a 
reprint,  though  in  very  large  and  bold  relief,  of  the  common  music  score  used  by  the  seeing. 
This,  of  course,  occupies  much  space,  and  is  best  adapted  for  purposes  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, for  j>salm-tunes  and  for  other  church  music  of  a  simple  character.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  idea  of  such  a  musical  literature  for  the  blind  occurred  to  the  authorities  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Institution,  and  three  volumes  of  hymn-tunes  were  issued,  which  however,  have 
long  since  passed  out  of  print.  At  a  later  date  the  idea  was  revived  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  the 
late  able  and  deeply-lamented  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  (Batavia)  ; 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  some  sheets  of  embossed  staff-music,  struck  off  under  his  direc- 
tion. These  almost  forgotten  experiments  have  been  taken  up  and  improved  upon  by  "The 
National  Association  for  Publishing  Musical  and  Literary  Works  for  the  Blind,"  who  have 
committed  to  Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  the  typographical  execution  of  their  scheme.  The 
scheme  was  most  appropriately  introduced  by  issuing,  in  raised  letters,  Marx's  Universal 
School  of  Music,  translated  by  Wehran,  and  specially  edited  by  Mr.  D.  D.Wood,  Musical 
Director  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  This  most  valuable  publication  is  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  being  devoted  to  elementary  principles,  the  second  to  the  higher  branches 
of  musical  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  by  musical  diagrams,  executed  by  3[r.  Kneass,  in 
beautiful  relief.  This  instruction-book  is  now  being  followed  up  and  enforced  by  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  hymn-tunes  (without  words),  edited  also  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  value  of  these 
to  blind  persons  engaged  as  church  organists  is  very  apparent.  Under  Mii;s  Alexander's 
skilful  instruction,  twelve  of  the  senior  pupils  have,  within  a  surprisingly  short  time,  learned 
to  read  this  music  for  themselves,  and  have  for  the  first  time  become  acquainted  with  the 
printed  form  of  music,  as  it  is  used  by  the  seeing.  (2.)  The  second  kind  of  music  score  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Kneass  is  called  the  "  literary  notation."  By  the  use  of  ordinary  Boman  let- 
ters, he  expresses  all  the  forms  of  ordinary  printed  music,  and  in  about  equal  space.  This 
notation  has  already,  through  Mr.  Kneass'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Music,  made  legible  to  the 
blind  such  masterpieces  as  Mozart's  Agiiics  Dei,  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  Gounod's  Ave  Maria, 
and  Schumann's  Traumerei. 

Another  step  remains  to  complete  the  mechanical  forms  of  musical  instruction  ;  that  is, 
a  notation  which  a  blind  person  can  write,  and  can  read  when  written.  This  most  necessary 
complement  is  being  worked  out  by  Superintendent  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
Mr.  Wait  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  practical  applications  of  point  print,  and  the  New 
York  system  as  arranged  by  him  for  literary  work  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ments of  institution  work.  The  successful  application  of  his  system  to  music  will  be  a  fitting 
complement  to  his  previous  achievements.  Mr.  Wait  has  selected  for  his  foundation 
Schmitt's  instruction  book,  and  has  just  re-produced  in  it  the  point  print  system  that  he  first 
announced  in  outline,  at  the  Boston  Convention  (1872),  the  point  print  transcription  being 
comprised  in  three  volumes.  I  have  ordered  some  copies,  and  the  girls  who  have  so  successfully 
mastered  the  other  departments  of  musical  notation  will, 'with  the  same  instructor,  undertake 
this,  so  that  its  merits  may  be  fairly  tested  and  impartially  reported  on.  Its  potential  value 
is  so  great  that  Mr.  Wait's  musical  notation  deserves  a  prolonged  trial  and  a  patient  jury. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  is  entering 
on  an  entirely  new  phase.  The  teaching  of  this  subject  has  hitherto  proceeded  by  reading 
aloud  to  the  pupil  the  ordinary  printed  music,  note  by  note,  or  measure  by  measure,  according 
to  the  pupil's  capacity.  Now  that  music  has  been  made  legible  to  the  blind,  this  laborious 
and  mechanical  process  will  be  superseded  by  the  pupils'  own  previous  study  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  and,  while  seated  at  the  piano  or  organ,  one'hand  can  read,  while  the  other  hand  plays 
the  score.  The  time  of  teachers  can  thus  be  devoted  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject ;  and, 
if  music-reading  is  still  required,  it  can  be  done  by  a  senior  blind  pupil,  through  the  aid  of 
these  embossed  publications.  Further,  a  pupil  possessed  of  the  point  print  notation  can  form 
legible  portfolios  of  the  music  hereafter  required  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  or  for  church 
services.  Music  has  proved  so  remunerative  an  employment  to  the  blind,  wherever  it  has 
been  fairly  tried,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  somewhat  bolder  policy  than 
we  have  hitherto  pursued.  The  geographical  position  of  Brantford  is  not  very  favourable  for 
securing  at  a  moderate  remuneration  the  services  of  musical  specialists  for  a  short  time  daily. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  musicians  re&iding  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  attained 
distinguished  excellence  in  special  lines  of  their  profession,  and  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  secure  their  services  at  the  Institution  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  In  this  way,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  blind  music  readers  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  the  merely  mechanical  work, 
the  teaching-staff  can  be  greatly  strengthened  without  much  increasing  our  expenditure.  At 
present  the  staff  consists  of  the  two  teachers  already  named,  and  of  Miss  Forster,  part  only 
of  whose  teaching  can  at  present  be  devoted  to  music,  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  literary 
and  industrial  departments.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  both  teachers  and  instruments,  I  am  com- 
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pclle'i  to  refuse  music;il  instruction  to  a  Inrgo  mnjority  of  the  pupils  applying  for  it,  and  ti 
devote  our  few  instructors  and  instruments  to  those  whose  natural  aptitude  and  future  pros- 
pects give  them  the  first  claim.  Though  by  no  means  are  all  of  them  natural  musicians,  all 
these  blind  children  have  an  intense  yearning  after  music,  the  ear  is  to  them  the  great 
avenue  of  enjoyment,  even  where  the  blind  child  is  also  deaf,  he  will  by  chance  and  furtive 
practices  at  a  piano  learn  to  play  many  pleasing  airs.  It  is  often  a  very  painful  task  to  refuse 
to  these  poor  children  what  would  not  only  carry  refinement  into  their,  homes,  but  prove  a 
solace  in  their  life  long  afflictions 

The  centre  aisles  of  the  Music  Hall  have  been  re-seated  with  convenient  and  comfortable 
benches  :  and  I  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  enable  us  to  provide  the  complementary  num- 
ber. The  great  want,  however,  of  both  our  Music  Hall  apd  our  Music  Department  remains 
still  unsupplicd — a  large  pipe  organ.  Our  pupils  have  now  begun  to  go  forth  as  teachers 
and  church  organists,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  nothing  better  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction or  practice  than  what  a  reed  organ  or  a  piano  can  supply — a  manifest  wrong  to  both 
the  prospects  of  the  pupils  and  the  reputation  of  our  school.  Mr.  Barrington,  the  Senior 
Music  Teacher  of  the  B  iltimire  Institution,  says,  "  For  those  commencing  the  study  of  the 
^  organ,  the  reed  itistruments  are  of  considerable  service,  but  to  more  advanced  pupils  they  an 
of  little  benefit,  and  may  even  be  detrimental.  The  reed  organ  is  almost  entirely  different 
in  construction  from  the  pipe  organ,  and  has  few,  if  any,  combination  of  stops  usual  in  the 
latter  ;  it  is,  therefore,  manifestly  an  impossibility  to  give  any  one  a  proper  conception  of 
registration  on  this  instrument,  which  is,  indeed,  although  possessing  considerable  merit, 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  finished  organist." 

It  is  further  the  fact  that  the  pedals  of  reed  organs  vary  so  much  in  dimensions  from 
the  settled  and  uniform  standard  of  all  pipe  organs,  that  pedalling  on  the  lattjr  has  to  be 
learnt  all  anew,  so  that  previous  training  on  the  pedals  of  a  reed  organ  is  a  positive  embarrass- 
ment. Teachers,  theref  )re,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  often  purchase  a  set  of  regulation 
pipe  organ  pedals,  and  attach  them  to  a  piano,  rather  than  allow  their  pupils  to  acq^uire  a 
vicious  systom  of  pedalling.  The  leading  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  ec{uipped  with  large  church  organs, — in  some  cases,  as  at  Upper  Norwood,  with  small 
auxiliary  pipe  organs  also,  for  more  elementary  instruo^ion.  The  large  instruments  generally 
range  in  value  from  85,000  to  815,000.  About  half  the  smaller  of  these  sums  would  furnish 
us  with  an  instrument,  destitute  of  external  ornameutation,  but  possessing  two  manuals,  and 
such  a  complete  selection  of  stops  as  would  cover  all  the  indispensable  requirements  of  organ- 
ists. It  i>  certainly  not  creditable  that  the  Institution  representing  the  Legislature  of  this 
vast  and  we  althy  Province  should  continue  destitute  of  so  necessary  an  equipment. 

Industrial  Department. 

W'c  have  a  year  of  excellent  results  to  exhibit  in  the  technical  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls  :  — 

1.  Workshop  and  cane-seatuuj  I aatriiciion. — The  work-shop  at  present  accommodates  22 
willow-workers,  and  this  full  complement  is  maintained  by  drafts  from  the  literary  classes. 
Preliminary  study  in  the-e  classes  is  not  only  essential  for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
blind,  but  after  many  experiments,  I  find  it  quite  essential  for  their  progress  in  any  form  of 
teclinical  training.  According  to  the  precedent  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr  Truss  i- 
again  able  t^)  show  on  this  year's  oj)erations  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  workshop, 
after  charging  the  account  with  all  working  expenses,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Trade  In- 
structor's own  sdary. 

The  past  session  has,  in  true  educational  results,  proved  much  the  best  that  the  workshop 
has  yet  seen.  The  ympils,  relicn-ed  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  ill  disposed  and  intriguing  em- 
pIo//es,  have  given  their  undivided  minds  to  their  teacher's  instructions,  and  a  thoroughly  sound 
feeling  now  prevails.  Mr.  Truss  is  not  only  successful  in  his  technical  training,  but,  what  is 
of  vast  importance,  he  <levelops  manly  and  truthful  habits  in  his  boys.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  basket  makers  of  former  sessions  are  now  earning  their  own  livelihood,  and  this 
irTcatly  strengthens  the  courage  of  the  a))prentices  under  instruction.  The  organization  of 
nn  efficient  school  in  any  branch  of  technology  is  a  most  arduous  problem  ;  and,  as  may  be 
i>urmised,  the  fact  of  the  students  being  blind  does  not  assist  the  solution. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  system  that,  after  various  experiments,  I  have  finally  adopted, 
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may  prove  interesting  to  general  readers  of  this  Report,  though  of  course  already  familiar  to 
the  Inspector.  The  regular  course  of  training  in  the  willow  shop  extends  over  at  least  four 
full  sessions,  and  includes  25  leading  forms  of  willow-ware,  besides  such  forms  as  may  be 
specially  ordered.  In  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  course,  our  apprentices,  being  usually 
sons  of  farmers,  are  expected  to  arrange,  through  their  friends  at  home,  the  preparation  of  a 
quarter-acre  of  land  for  willow  plants.  Then  I  furnish  gratuitously  from  the  Institution 
willow  beds,  about  3,000  cuttings  to  form  the  future  plantation.  In  this  way  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  the  finest  willow  awaits  the  young  basket-maker  on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 
If  the  finished  apprentice  stands  well  on  our  books,  both  as  to  conduct  and  proficiency,  he  is 
furnished,  also  gratuitously,  with  a  set  of  willow  worker's  tools  (12  pieces),  a  set  of  blocks,  a 
set  of  Mr.  Truss's  models  for  blind  workmen  ;  also  a  supply  of  peeled  willow,  sufficient  to 
la.-t  from  the  middle  of  June — when  he  leaves  the  Institution — to  the  middle  of  October — 
when  his  own  harvest  is  due.  The  blind  basket-maker  thus  starts  in  life  under  favourable 
auspices,  and,  to  ensure  success,  he  generally  has  but  to  add  to  his  technical  equipment  the 
personal  capital  of  honest  work,  thrift  and  intelligence.  We  are  now  frequently  gratified  by 
finding  in  the  prize-lists  of  the  various  Central  and  County  Fairs  the  names  of  our  ex-pupils, 
often  with  special  distinction,  for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

In  developing  this  system  of  training,  a  most  formidable  obstacle  confronts  us  in  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  blind.  From  sheer  debility,  resulting  from  long  disuse  of  the 
muscles,  many  even  of  the  adult  blind  can  make  only  the  lighter  forms  of  willow  ware,  and 
a  very  considerable  number  cannot  weave  such  willow  as  even  a  bushel  basket  requires,  and 
are  thus  deterred  from  a  most  profitable  branch  of  fcheir  trade.  They  also  exhibit  great  want 
of  endurance  under  prolonged  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  Truss,  with  admirable  devotion  to  his 
work,  has  been,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  attempting  to  re-build  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
his  boys  ;  but  the  mischief  is  too  deep-se.ited  for  any  remedy  short  of  such  regular  physical 
education  as  daily  drill  in  a  gymnasium  can  alone  supply.  The  surplus  earnings  of  the  shop 
for  this  year  and  next  year  would  build  and  furnish  such  a  gymnasium  as  I  require  ;  and  this 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  application  of  the  workshop  surplus.  The  continual  influx  of 
new  pupils  will  soon  necessitate  an  extension  of  the  workshop  classes  ;  but  the  upper  floor  of 
the  present  building  will  become  available  whenever  the  men-servants  are  transferred  to  the 
attic  of  the  newly-erected  wing. 

The  cane-seating  classes,  also  under  tlie  instruction  of  Mr.  Truss,  comprised  thirty -six 
pupils, — eighteen  of  each  sex.  Already  some  of  the  girls  have  made  a  practical  use  of  their 
training,  and,  taking  home  cane  with  them  at  the  summer  recess,  have  reseated  the  worn-out 
furniture  at  their  homes.  During  the  next  vacation  I  purpose  to  try  whether  some  of  our 
boys  cannot  take  a  similar  lesson  in  self-help.  Furnished  with  a  bundle  of  cane,  a  bodkin, 
a  penknife,  and  a  few  pine  wood  pegs,  an  active  blind  boy  ought  to  procure,  by  a  house  to-house 
canvass,  enough  of  profitable  work  to  support  himself  during  vacation  without  leaning  upon 
his  friends.  In  conducting  all  such  industrial  experiments  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Truss, 
whose  services  have  become  of  great  value  to  me,  quite  independently  of  his  attendance  in  the 
workshop.  I  should  feel  much  gratified  if  you  could  arrange,  within  our  own  grounds,  the 
erection  of  a  cottage  for  Mr.  Truss,  so  that  he  may  live  within  easy  reach  of  his  work  and  of 
his  evening  duties,  and  that  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  discomforts  of  the  poor  tenements  to  a 
choice  among  which  he  is  at  present  confined. 

.  Girls  Industrial  JFork. — For  convenience  and  efl&cieacy  of  management,  the  entire 
industrial  instruction  of  the  girls  (except  in  cane-seating,  which  Mr.  Truss  teaches),  is  now 
superintended  by  Miss  Tyrrell,  with  such  assistance  as  our  limited  staff"  enables  me  to  lend 
her.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  thrown  wonderful  life  and  activity  into  what  was  formerly,  in  certain 
branches,  mere  torpor  and  stagnation.  The  simple  figures  occurring  in  this  paragraph  will 
show  how  much  useful  and  artistic  work  blind  girls  can  execute  when  directed  by  such  a 
teacher.  We  have  by  no  means,  as  yet,  in  this  Institution,  exhausted  the  industrial  capabili- 
cs  of  blind  girls,  but  the  following  list  of  employments  will  prove  interesting,  as  showing  the 
liuits  now  reached  in  Ontario  : — 

Bead-ioork,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours  ;  the  articles  most  commonly  made 
l  eing  vases,  baskets,  reticules,  jewel-cases,  chains,  bracelets,  napkin-rings,  satchels,  witch- 
jckets.  purses  netted  in  beads,  flowers  in  many  rich  colours  and  graceful  forms,  toy  imita- 
TiOns  of  chairs,  glass-ware,  tea-services,  etc, 

Seine-tvnne  ivork, — Card-baskets,  reticules,  table-mUs,  etc.  ^ 
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Perforated  card  work. — Alphabets,  patterns,  brackets,  needle-books,  match-boxes,  hair- 
pin boxes,  ornamentation  of  picture-frames,  etc. 
Tatting. — Trimming  in  various  designs. 
Nettiny. — Purses  and  tidies. 
Hair-pin  work  in  various  forms. 

Crochet.  ■  Scarfs,  tidies  in  yarn  and  cotton  thread,  Gordon  braid  edging,  Shetland  wool 
work,  Berlin  wool  work,  moss,  coral,  and  fancy  lamp-mats. 

Splint-work. — Wall-pockets,  card-racks,  easels,  picture-frames,  etc. 
Ilaud-sewing,  plain  and  fancy. 
Hand-knitting,  plain  and  fancy; 

Machine  sewing. — Hemming,  tucking,  general  plain-sewing  for  Institution  use. 

Machine- liiit ting. — Mats,  square  and  circular  ;  mufflers,  Afghans,  tidies,  socks  and  mittens 
for  the  various  Goveinment  Institutions. 

The  market  for  fancy  wares  is  so  restricted,  that  we  constantly  require  to  draw  upon 
either  our  own  ingenuity  or  the  devices  of  others  for  fresh  and  graceful  designs.  Miss 
Tyrrell  extracts  from  the  most  unexpected  materials  new  means  of  employment  for  blind  girls  ; 
and  we  only  require  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house,  a  wing  similar  to  that  now  provided  on 
the  west  side,  to  give  our  industrial  training  its  proper  development.  The  value  of  the  small 
fancy  wares  manufactured  during  last  session  was  |402.76. 

Seunng-machines. — With  the  view  to  settling  the  question,  what  form  of  sewing-machine 
is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  blind  seamstress,  I  have  made  a  thorough  practical  trial  of  the 
"  Domestic,"  the  "  Singer,"  and  the  "  Wheeler  &  Wilson  "  machines, — the  first  two  having 
shuttles,  the  last  having  a  bobbin, — and  all  being  machines  of  the  very  latest  and  best  con- 
struction. The  following  summary  will  prove  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  technical 
education  of  the  blind ;  the  valuation  of  the  machines  being  of  course  stated  with  reference 
to  the  wants  of  that  class.  The  machines  are  numbered  in  a  descending  scale  of  merit  from 
1  to  3. 

I.  Easy  running. — (1)  The  Domestic,  much  the  lightest  ;  (2)  Wheeler  &  Wilson;  (3) 
Singer. 

IT.  Threading  oj  the  Needle. — (1)  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ;  (2)  Domestic  (for  a  left-handed 
person  easier  than  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson)  ;  (3)  Singer,  very  difficult  to  the  blind,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

Ill  The  Starting  and  Guiding  of  the  Work.—  {\)  Domestic,  distinctly  superior  to  the 
other  two  ;  (2)  Singer  ;  (3)  Wheeler  &  Wilson.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  "  presser-foot  " 
in  the  last  machine,  the  blind  have  some  trouble  in  guiding  the  work  ;  and  further  the  threads 
sometimes  tangle  at  the  starting.  The  excessive  breadth  of  the  "presser-foot"  may  be  con- 
tracted by  notching  the  inserted  piece. 

IV.  Threading  of  Shidtles. — The  substitution  by  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  of  a  bobbin  for 
a  shuttle,  gives  it  a  distinct  superiority  here.  Of  the  two  shuttle  machines,  the  blind  prefer 
the  Domestic,  th<  ugh  the  frequent  removal  and  replacement  of  the  two  small  and  easily  lost 
fittings  (toclinically  called  the  "end-piece"  and  "shuttle-spring"),  are  obvious  objections. 
[There  is,  1  believe,  but  one  agent  for  the  Domestic  in  Ontario,  and  he  resides  in  Windsor.] 

A  recent  Report  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  strongly  recommends  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
operatives  the  new  Wilcox  and  Gibb's  machine,  with  automatic  tension.  The  inventor  of  the 
ingenious  improvements  recently  introduced  into  this  machine,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  that  Institution,  most  kindly  made  these  improvements  equally  accessible 
to  the  blind  by  a  special  contrivance.  The  regulation  of  the  cylinder  in  the  slot  aids  in 
regulating  the  tension,  and  the  selection  of  the  needle.  To  the  blind  the  numerical  condition 
of  the  cylinder  is  given  through  the  ear.  By  the  use  of  a  small  lever,  the  blind  girl  can  tell 
perfectly  when  the  machine  is  set  for  making  any  desired  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch,  and 
the  size  oi"  the  needle  to  be  used  for  that  purpose."  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  add 
a  AVilcox  and  Gibb's  machine  to  our  equipment.  Our  experiments,  so  far,  confirm  the  favour- 
able opinion  that  Superintendent  Wait  has  expressed  of  the  Domestic  sewing  machine  ;  but 
we  have  also  established  the  fact  that  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  of  the  new  pattern,  is  quite 
within  a  })lind  operative's  control  ;  while  the  Singer  machine  and  its  imitations,  though 
ranked  in  the  highest  class  for  sighted  persons,  present  greater  difficulties  to  the  blind.  A 
large  number  oi'  our  girls  now  work  daily  on  sewing  machines,  and,  during  vacation,  they 
prove  quite  helpful  at  their  own  homes.    Their  friends,  in  purchasing  new  machines,  should 
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select  from  the  list  one  of  those  that  experimental  teaching  has  approved.  This  is  only 
rational,  though,  as  far  as  possible,  we  endeavour  to  qualify  our  pupils  to  use  any  ordinary 
sewing  machine. 

Knitting -Machines. — The  first  successful  experiment  in  applying  blind  labour  to  a  knit- 
ting-machine was  announced  by  Superintendent  Wait  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  1876, 
and  practical  illustrations  were  then  given  Within  a  few  weeks  I  had  purchased  a  Dana 
Bickford  machine,  as  used  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  1  committed  the  necessary  educational  experi- 
ment to  Miss  Tyrrell.  Succeeding  beyond  expectations,  I  was  enabled,  by  Mr.  Inspector 
Langmuir's  active  exertions  on  our  behalf,  to  increase  our  equipment  to  four  Bickford 
machines,  and  to  keep  them  fully  employed.  On  these  machines,  during  only  a  portion  of 
last  session,  our  blind  girls  knitted  over  a  thousand  pairs  of  socks  for  the  Central  Prison,  be- 
sides, of  course,  doing  a  large  quantity  of  hand-knitting.  We  are  now  filling  similar  large 
orders  for  other  Public  Institutions,  and  where  we  are  permitted  to  supply  our  own  material 
as  well  as  work,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  tha  Public  Institutions  will  be  better  served 
than  heretofore.  In  knitting,  as  well  as  sewing,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  blind 
operative  should  have  the  most  efficient  machine  that  she  can  use.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this 
direction  also,  broken  new  ground,  and  explored  the  merits  of  two  other  knitting  machines, 
the  Franz  and  Pope^  and  the  Lamb  machines.  The  Franz  and  Pope  is,  like  the  Bickford, 
a  circular  machine,  and,  as  now  improved,  appears  to  yield  better  results,  while  free  from 
the  troublesome  clasp-ring  that  Bickford,  for  some  reason,  employs  ;  finally,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  manufacturing  or  semi-manufacturing  agency  at  Georgetown,  Ontario.  The 
main  objection  to  these  two  cylindrical  machines  is  their  want  of  adaptability  to  work  of 
varying  sizes,  necessitating  a  corresponding  assortment  of  cylinders  and  needles.  The  Lamb 
machine  is  much  more  expensive  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  but  it  possesses  a  far  greater 
range  of  work,  containing  within  itself  the  necessary  adjustments  ;  unlike  the  others,  it  is 
oblong  in  form.  This  machine,  owing  to  its  complexity  and  lateral  extension,  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  altogether  beyond  the  use  of  blind  operatives  ;  but  Miss  Tyrrell  has  effec- 
tually disposed  of  this  fallacy,  and  thus  has  opened  up  to  her  pupils  new  paths  of  industry. 
At  my  request,  she  selected  for  her  experiments,  three  entirely  sightless  girls,  one  quite  un- 
trained on  any  knitting-machine,  the  other  two  trained  by  Miss  Tyrrell  herself  on  the  Bick- 
ford machine.  All  three  have  learned  to  use  the  Lamb  knitting-machine  with  perfect  facil- 
ity, two  can  pass  from  one  machine  to  the  other  without  confusing  their  entirely  distinct 
mechanisms,  and  one  has  a  perfect  control  of  all  the  machines  above  enumerated. 

Outfit  of  Pupils  J  (i'G. 

As  the  pupils  in  the  various  technical  Departments  complete  their  training,  and  acquire 
sufficient  practice  here,  the  question  of  an  outfit  must  be  met.  The  leading  American  Insti- 
tutions have  for  many  years  pursued  a  most  enlightened  and  generous  policy  in  this  direction, 
and  the  results  amply  justify  the  policy  pursued.  On  every  hand,  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  blind  persons  occupying,  and  worthily  occupying,  positions  of  great  trust  and  res- 
ponsibility. They  almost  uniformly  attribute  their  success  to  those  noble  Institutions  that 
first  rescued  them  from  helplessness  and  despair,  and  then  gave  them  such  an  outfit  of  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  appliances  as  enabled  them  to  take  their  part  in  life.  The  transition  to  the 
British  Institutions,  and  their  lumbering,  wasteful,  system  of  patronizing  and  pauperizing  the 
blind  is  not  comfortable  to  our  British  vanity,  but  is  eminently  instructive  to  us  in  shaping 
our  system  in  Ontario.  I  was  greatly  gratified  to  learn,  Sir,  that  you  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend an  annual  appropriation,  distinct  from  ordinary  maintenance,  and  applicable  to  provid- 
ing meritorious  pupils  with  technical  outfits,  and  with  embossed  publications.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  course  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  Institution.  The  system  that  I  at 
present  pursue,  of  sending  annually  one  or  two  officers  to  visit  our  blind  population  at  their 
homes,  and  report  minutely  their  mental  and  social  condition,  also  their  modes  of  employment, 
will  enable  me,  when  aided  by  your  proposed  fund,  to  recoyer  from  imbecility  and  idleness 
many  of  these  poor  blind  folk  whose  lives  are  now  running  to  absolute  waste.  Last  sum- 
mer's visitation,  which  was  most  faithfully  and  efficiently  done  by  Mr.  Wickens,  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  in- 
serted in  the  previous  year's  School  Returns  inquiries  respecting  the  Blind  of  Ontario,  and 
made  the  answers  accessible  to  us.  The  information  obtained  proved  of  great  value,  and  these 
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inquiries  will,  I  trust,  be  annually  repeated.  The  ingathering  of  the  yout*h  whom  these  inqui- 
ries show  to  be  eligible  for  admission  would  be  much  facilitated  if  our  Canadian  railways 
exhibited  a  little  more  of  that  generosity  that  railways  throughout  the  United  States  extend 
to  this  afflicted  class.  Through  the  kind  exertions  of  Dr.  PaJmer,  the  Principal  of  the  Belle- 
ville Institution,  the  leading  railways  granted  last  summer  to  the  pupils  of  both  Institutions, 
return  tickets  at  single  fares. 

Eeligious  Instruction. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Brantford  clergy  of  all  creeds  for  their  sustained  interest  in 
our  Institution,  and  for  their  regular  ministrations  at  our  Sunday  services.  I  desire  also  to 
acknowledge  the  continued  attention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  of  S.  M. 
Thompson,  Esq.  The  Catholic  pupils  are,  by  the  kind  arrangement  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bardou, 
visited  weekly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  who  do  most  valuable  benevolent 
work  in  the  most  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  Catholic  pupils  have  for  some  time  felt 
the  want  of  a  raised-type  Catechism,  suitable  for  their  religious  instruction.  Mr.  Kneass 
published  in  1867,  under  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  a  little  work  entitled 
"  Manual  of  Devotion  for  the  Catholic  Blind,"  but  it  is  now  out  of  print,  and  not  procurable. 
I  urged  this  question  on  the  publishers  that  I  met  at  Philadelphia  last  year,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Huntoon  has  already  moved  in  the  matter.  He  announces  a  Catholic  Catechism 
among  the  forthcoming  publications  of  the  American  Printing-house  for  the  Blind.  The 
religious  opinions  of  the  other  leading  churches  are  already  very  fully  represented  in  raised 
type  publications,  the  doctrines  of  even  Swedenborg  not  being  overlooked.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  say  that  no  interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  our  pupils  is  permitted  ; 
but  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  representatives  of  all  religious  denominations 
have,  with  the  kindest  consideration,  invariably  avoided  topics  of  a  painful  or  ot  a  controver- 
sial character. 

Medical  Department. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  received  the  closest  attention  ;  the 
drainage  and  ventilation,  where  found  defective,  have  been  promptly  dealt  with.  Dr.  Corson, 
our  stiifF  physician,  now  attends  daily,  and  gives  the  Institution  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
attention.  Very  many  of  the  pupils  require,  for  ophthalmic  disorders,  various  forms  of  treat- 
ment, involving  much  attention,  judgment,  and  skill ;  and  in  this  special  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  in  his  general  Institution  practice.  Dr.  Corson  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Surgical  operations,  where  found  necessary,  have  been  performed  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Rosebrugh,  of  Toronto  ;  and  in  cases  where  that  occulist  has  recommended  such  a  course,  the 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  Toronto  Eye  Infirmary.  They  return  from  the  Infirmary  gener- 
ally much  benefited  by  the  surgical  assistance  there  received  ;  but  usually,  from  their  still 
defective  vision,  they  are  unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  avocations  of  seeing  persons  ;  and 
therefore  they  of  course  still  require  the  technical  training  that  this  Institution  is  designed 
to  give. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  usual  annual  repairs  have  been  carefully  made.  These  repairs  are  now  completed 
during  vacation  by  the  Institution  employes,  when  relieved  of  their  ordinary  duties.  The 
present  staff  of  working  employes  are  most  faithful  and  industrious.  Mr.  John  Hay  has 
recently  b(!cn  appointed  engineer,  and  he  has  thrown  into  his  department  much  vigour  and 
mechanical  skill. 

The  grounds  have  been  well  worked  by  the  gardener  and  the  fjirni-hand,  and  have 
yielded  magnificent  crops,  leaving  a  handsome  balance  at  thecreditof  the  grounds,  af  er  every 
item,  near  or  remote,  has  been  zealously  charged  against  them.  From  a  recent  announcement 
in  Parliament,  it  was  understood  that  for  some  years  to  come  an  appropriation  would  be  made 
annually  for  the  improvement  of  the  Institution  grounds,  but  last  year  the  matter  was  some- 
how overlooked,  and  for  want  of  funds  I  could  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  new  work.  I 
planted,  an  ong  the  young  trees  and  throughout  the  grounds,  several  bushels  of  beech-nuts, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  butternuts,  and  horse-cliestnuts.  'These  seedling  trees,  if  properly  cared 
for,  will  hereafter  add  much  variety  and  graceful  foliage  to  the  landscape  ;  but,  in  the  me^m- 


time,  we  must  continue  the  annual  plantation  of  forest  and  nursery  trees.  A  majority  of  the 
trees  that  I  previously  planted  are  doing  well,  and  are  beginning  to  relieve  the  grounds  of 
their  bleak  desolation.  With  an  appropriation  of  some  8500,  continued  for  a  few  yeai-s.  tl.ese 
*  grounds,  which  are  none  too  large  for  the  proper  development  of  t!;e  Institution,  can  not  only 
be  made  to  promote  more  fully  our  special  work,  but  can  be  converted  into  a  most  ornamental 
public  demesne.  The  transformaiion  that  has  within  two  years  been  effected,  will,  I  trust, 
soffici'^nt-y  illustrate  the  advantage  with  which  public  money  can  be  expended  upon  the 
Brantford  Institution. 

It  is  my  duty,  sir,  to  recommend  for  your  early  consideration  the  question  of  our  gas 
Lpply.  For  a  considerable  time  past  the  gas  supplied  from  the  Brantford  Works  has  been 
very  bad  and  insufficient  ;  and  at  times  we  have  been,  without  warning,  left  in  total  dark- 
ness. The  use  of  coal-oil  here  is  too  dangerous  an  alternative  to  be  enteitained.  I  think  that 
in  view  of  the  exce>sive  cost  of  the  present  supply,  which  is  at  once  both  bad  and  insufficient, 
the  Institution  should  have'its  own  gas  works,  using  as  material  clean  crude"  petroleum, 
which  is  admitted  to  yield  the  cheapest  and  most  brilliant  illuminating  gas.  The  saving 
effected  in  two  or  three  year^  would  certainly  ])ay  the  entire  cost  of  the  gas-works,  while  we 
shculd  be  insured  against  the  recuirence  of  the  present  hazardous  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  older  section  of  the  Institution  buildings  certain  alterations  have  become  neces- 
sary, which  exceel  the  limits  of  ordinary  maintenance.  The  draught  of  the  main  smoke- 
stack has  become  so  impaired  by  numerous,  but  necessaiy,  openings  that  an  increase  in  the 
height  by  at  least  20  or  25  ft.  is  urgently  required.  The  soft  pine  floors  of  the  main  hails 
and  corridors  have  become  so  worn  with  inequalities  that  entirely  new  flooring  of  oak  ought 
to  be  provided.  The  condition  of  the  ceilings  requires  immediate  attention.  These 
plastered  ceilings,  notwithstanding  repented  and  careful  restoration,  continue  so  dangerous 
that  I  would  strongly  urge  a  cieneral  replacement  by  ceilings  in  wood.  The  ceilings  of  the 
main  hails  ouoht,  by  the  introduction  of  panels  and  coloured  woods,  to  exhibit  a  little  of  that 
decorative  design  which  hitherto  has  been  too  much  neglected  among  us.  Public  buildings,  their 
architecture,  their  fittings  and  surroundings,  are  now  expected,  and  very  prt.perly  expected, 
to  not  only  subserve  their  own  especial  objects,  but  also  to  lead  and  direct  the  public  taste. 
In  England  even  Institutions  erected  by  private  benevolence  now  consider  this  point  atten- 
tively. The  new  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood  (EuglaLd),  well  illustrates 
how  attractive  such  a  place  may,  by  a  small  expenditure,  be  made.  The  cosy,  well-lighted 
class-rooms  abounding  in  thoughtful  appliances,  and,  surrounding  these  class-rooms,  the- 
delicious  bits  of  shaded  greensward,  the  parterres  of  sweet  scented  flowers  breathinir  their 
fragrance  against  the  windows,  the  cages  of  singing  birds, — all  give  the  place  a  delitrhtful 
home-like  air  that  induces  the  inmates  to  for^ret  their  privation,  and  promotes  a  co'  ditiou  of 
mind  most  favourable  to  successful  study.  The  fact  that  all  these  details  have  been  planned, 
icithout  sight,  by  Principal  Campbell  and  Dr.  Armitage,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  w;.o 
imagine  that,  because  blind  persons  do  not  see,  therefore  they  do  not  enjot,'  graceful  objects- 
or  attractive  surroundings.  To  the  blind  the  plash  of  fountains,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and 
the  voice  of  birds  convey  a  subtle  deliirht  that  is  not  equally  felt  by  the  seeing,  whose  other 
senses  have  in  a  manner  been  deadened  by  the  disproportionate  cultivation  of  the  eye.  It  is 
surely  the  highest  province  of  administration  to  make  the  very  walls  and  grounds  of  our 
Public  Institutions  yield  to  their  afflicted  inmates  an  elevating  and  educating  iufluence,  that 
influence  ef  aesthetic  surroundings  which  controls  us  all  even  in  the  most  vigorous  play  ot 
our  faculties,  but  which  is  most  sorely  needed  when  the  mental  or  physical  oitranization  is 
defective. 

A  dd'iilomd  A  ccammodation . 

Early  in  the  present  year  I  submitted  for  your  approval  a  series  of  detailed  plans  shew- 
ing the  additional  accommodation  required  to  relieve  the  present  over-crowded  state  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  provide  for  its  further  development.  These  plans  comprised  (1)  The  ex- 
tension of  the  m;  in  building  by  the  erection  of  two  wings, — one  on  the  boys'  side,  and  one  on 
the  girls'  :  (2)  The  extension  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present  north  building.  The  plans  were 
further  understood  to  involve  the  erection  o?  a  residence  for  the  Principal  and  the  consequent 
vacating  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  his  family.  This  scheme  of  extension,  having  been 
approved  by  you,  and  adopted  by  the  Government,  tiie  west  or  boys'  wing  was  proceeded 
with,  and  it  is  now  fast  approaching  completion.    This  wing  will  provide  fcr  the  ni"^''  p"iyJs 
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the  long  needed  dormitory  and  class-room  accommodation,  also  isolated  sick-rooms  ;  it  further 
includes  bed-rooms  for  the  male  servants  who  are  now  temporarily  housed  in  part  of  the  work- 
shop. The  corresponding  wing  for  girls'  accommodation  is  most  urgently  required :  the  avail- 
able space  on  that  side  is,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  female  servants,  even  more  restricted 
than  on  the  boys'  side,  and  heUreen  fifty  and  sixty  females  are  now  crowded  together  in  the  large 
donnifory.  Such  over-crowding  is  most  dangerous,  and,  if  long  continued,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
disaster.  The  above  scheme  of  extension  contains  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  Institution,  indeed  it  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  scheme 
sketched  out  on  the  original  Institution  plans  as  proposed  by  the  first  Government  of  Ontario, 
thoudi  the  number  of  youthful  blind  in  this  Province  is  now  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
twice^as  great  as  the  number  was  then  supposed  to  be.  The  new  wing  has  been  erected  at  a 
very  modWate  cost  by  the  well-known  contractor,  Mr.  William  Watt,  and  exhibits  sound 
materials  and  careful  workmanship.  The  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  William  Mellish,  is  most  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  ;  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  structural  details  renders  his  pre- 
sence here  of  the  greatest  value.  The  extension  of  the  frontage  will  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Institution  ;  though  of  course  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  is  necessary 
before  the  full  effect  can  be  seen.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  buildings  still  remaining  to 
be  constructed  be  undertaken  at  the  very  opening  of  next  spring,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  September,  1878,  and  that  our  next  session  may,  from  its  commencement, 
be  free  from  the  constant  difiiculties  and  anxieties  that  the  present  over-crowded  state  of  the 
Institution  involves.  As  I  am  applying  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  public  money,  I 
have  in  this  Annual  Report  sketched  more  fully  than  usual  the  past  year's  operations.  This 
sketch  of  the  work  that,  during  a  single  year,  has  been  accomplished  within  our  walls,  will,  I 
trust,  dispose  the  Government  to  treat  this  Institution  with  increased  liberality.  A  large 
number  of  youthful  blind  still  lie  without  our  walls,  neglected,  and.  year  by  year  sinking 
into  lower  mental  and  physical  condition.  Many  of  these  ruined  bodies  and  minds  that  we 
are  now  struggling  to  rebuild  were  once  children  of  the  fairest  promise.  They  are  now 
helpless  and  almost  hopeless.  What  chance  for  such  unfortunates  in  the  stern  conflict  of  life; 
and  why.  by  delaying  help  to  the  young,  furnish  more  recruits  for  the  same  forlorn-hope  ? 
Most  of  these  sightless  youths  are  7iot  blind  of  intellect,  but  merely  await  timely  light  to  un- 
fold their  powers. 

"  Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. "  * 

In  making  this  appeal  I  feel  assured,  sir,  that  I  have  your  entire  sympathy,  and  that 
my  suggestions  will  receive  the  same  kind  consideration  as  heretofore. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A., 

I^rincipal. 


*  Toi)nys«)n.  Tjnr  tlnm  tliii  Lanil. 
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STATISTICS  RESPECTING  THE  BLIND  OF  ONTARIO. 

Note. — The  names  and  addresses  of  the  following  blind  persons  are  on  file  in  the  Prin- 
cipal's office.  Brantford  Institution. 


1.  The  blind  of  Ontario,  nnder  21  years  of  age,  by  counties  and  cities : — 


Males. 

Females, 

TotaL 

2 

4 

o 

A 

  2 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2 

6 

3 

5 

o 

1 
1 

9 

1 

3 

9 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Q 

A 

* 

/ 

1 

Q 

o 

1 

A 

O 

  7 

4 

11 

Q 

Q 

o 

9 

17 

  2 

3 

5 

o 

6 

0 

9 

6 

5 

o 

D 

7 

2 

1 

3 

T  a^A- 

A 

2 

o 

2 

2 

A 

4 

o 
O 

1 

4 

5 

t 

3 

7 

Oxford   

9 

3 

5 

r\ 

6 

6 

4 

9 

r»  ^1 

3 

6 

4 

9 

9 

6 

A 

1 
1 

i 

Russell   

0 

1 

9 

9 

8 

15 

St.  Catharines  

  3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

13 

19 

4 

7 

Welland   

2 

1 

3 

Wellinston   

5 

12 

2 

6 

^^  en  t  worth     

4 

12 

U2 

283 

26 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

Brought  forward   141  142  283 

York    6  5  11 

Algoma  District   1  0  1 

Muskoka    "    1  0  1 

Nippissing  "     0  1  1 

Unknown   3  2  5 


Total...   152  150  302 

2.  Of  these,  98  males  and  80  females,  170  in  all,  have  been  awarded  admission  to  the 
Institution,  but  12  males  and  5  females  have  not  yet  attended  the  Institution. 

3.  There  are  71  ex-pupils  now  absent  from  the  Institution  :  of  this  number  : — 

27  are  self-supporting  in  whole  or  in  gart ;  ^ 

8  are  detained  at  home  to  assist  their  parents  ; 

8  are  detained  at  home  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 

8  are  temporarily  detained  at  home,  and  expect  to  return  ; 

11  are  undesirable  on  account  of  their  age  ; 

5  are  deceased  ; 

2  have  emigrated  ;  and 

2  have  had  their  sight  restored  by  treatment  at  the  Institution, 


71 

4.  The  total  number  of  wholly  uneducated  blind  persons  under  21  years  of  age  is  129, 
viz. :  54  males  and  75  females. 


Statistics  concerning  pupils  of  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  September  30th,  1877. 
1.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  each  session  : — 


1st  session. 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

7 

4 

11 

45 

10 

55 

49 

33 

82 

68 

44 

112 

72 

54 

126 

66 

64 

130 

63 

59 

122 

to  date  Sept.  30th  

2.  Number  of  Pupils  this  session  up  to  30th  September,  1877  :— 
Males   63        |        Females   59        |  Total 


122. 


3.  Number  of  Pupils  admitted  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Institution  to  30th  Sep 
tember,  1877: 


Male? 


113 


Females. 


80 


Total. 


193. 
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4.  Counties  and  Cities  from  which  pupils  have  come 


Brant  ....... 

Bruce  

Carleton .... 

Dundas  

Durham ... . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac  . 

Grey  

Haldimand 
Hamilton  .., 
Hastings .... 

Halton  , 

Huron   

Kingston  .., 

Kent   

Lanark   

Leeds 

Lennox  

Lincoln  , 

London  .  . , . 
Lambton  .. 
Middlesex  . 


8 
7 

3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
4 
5 
3 
5 
8 
2 

7 
2 
7 
1 
7 
1 
5 
5 
1 
10 


Norfolk.....  

Northumberland 

Ontario  

Ottawa  

Oxford   . 

Peterboro' .   

Pr.  Edward  

Perth  

Eenfrew   .... 

Russell  

Simcoe    

St.  Catharines  ... 

Stormont  ...   

Toronto  

Victoria  

Welland  

Welliogton  

Wentworth  

Waterloo  

York  


Total 


7 

4 
7 
1 
2 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 

11 
2 
2 
9 
6 
6 

10 

193 


5.  Counties  and  Cities  from  which  pupils  of  this  session  (up  to  September  30th,  1877) 
were  received. 


Brant  ,   6 

Bruce   5 

Carleton   2 

Dundas   3 

Durham   2 

Essex    1 

Frontenac   1 

Glengarry   1 

Grey     2 

Haldimand   3 

Hamilton   3 

Hastings   4 

Huron      4 

Kingston   ....  3 

Kent   5 

Leeds...   5 

Lincoln    2 

London   2 

Lennox   1 

Middlesex   ,   5 


Norfolk     5 

Northumberland   4 

Oxford    2 

Ontario    4 

Peterboro'      5 

Perth   3 

Pr.  Edward   2 

Renfrew     2 

Russell   1 

Simcoe  ,   2 

St.  Catharines   1 

Toronto   8 

Victoria     1 

Waterloo   4 

Wellington   5 

Wentworth    6 

Welland   3 

York   4 

Total      122 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Impedor  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  &c., 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  re})ort  to  you  that  the  year  has  passed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  disease  in  any  epidemic  form  in  this  Institution,  and  that  the  cases  of  severe  illness 
have  been  limited  to  a  small  number.  Four  adult  pupils  on  the  female  side  were  laid  aside 
during  the  winter  by  a  long  tedious  illness,  which  must  have  tried  the  patience  as  well  as 
the  endurance  of  their  excellent  nurse,  Miss  Hudson.  Two  of  this  number  had  continued 
fever,  unmarked  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  in  both  cases  the  disease  was 
followed  by  such  sequelae  as  pleurisy,  bronchitis^  and  subacute  rheumatism.  -All  these  pupils 
had  inherited  bad  constitutions,  and  you  will  remember  that  at  one  of  your  visits  I  pointed 
out  one  of  the  number,  as  in  my  opinion  too  delicate  a  person  to  bear  the  sedentary  life 
and  application  to  study,  incident  to  a  residence  in  the  Institution.  I  hope  for  the  privilege 
of  excluding  all  such  applicants  for  admission  hereafter. 

As  a  precaution  against  the  introduction  of  that  loathsome  disease,  small-pox,  it  was 
deemed  j^rudent  to  give  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  the  protection  which  vaccination  affords, 
and  accordingly  I  vaccinated  during  the  last  term  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  especially  those 
found  without  the  characteristic  mark  of  previous  vaccination  upon  the  arm.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  primary  vaccination,  the  operation  was  suceessful,  while  re-vaccination 
generally  failed,  thus  adding  proof  to  the  truth  of  the  medical  maxim  that  vaccination  is 
an  absolute  protection  to  the  majority." 

The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  was  improved  during  the  year  by  making  communicating 
openings  into  the  hitherto  unused  ventilators  in  the  walls  beside  the  chimneys,  but  these 
openings  are  to  small  to  permit  that  continual  renewal  of  the  air  so  necessary  to  efficient 
ventilation.  Finding  the  air  impure  in  the  class-rooms,  I  recommended  that  a  sufficient 
fire  l3e  kept  in  the  grates  to  produce  a  current  to  remove  the  lower  stratum  of  carbonized  air 
continuously,  but  the  recommendation  was  overruled  on  the  ground  1st.  of  the  additional 
expense,  and  2nd.  the  risk  of  fire,  but  I  hope  these  objections  may  yet  be  overcome. 

In  my  second  Annual  Report  I  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  closets  inside 
the  building,  and  an  accident  by  the  freezing  of  a  pipe  last  winter,  was  the  cause  of  much 
uneasine.ss  both  to  the  Principal  and  myself,  and  as  the  result  of  several  consultations 
between  us,  I  refer  you  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Principal's  Report  in 
respect  to  them. 

The  food  provided  has  been  sufficiently  abundant,  varied  and  of  wholesome  quality, 
and  the  general  dietary  therefore  satisfactory. 

As  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  near  the  close  of  last  term  that  no  deaths  had 
taken  place  in  our  midst,  one  of  the  pupils,  Charles  Cudhie,  was  taken  ill  with  inflammation 
of  the  right  lung.  For  nine  days  the  disease  progressed  favourably,  but  on  the  tenth  day 
new  and  serious  symptoms  manifested  themselves,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest 
revealed  commencing  inflammation  of  the  remaining  lung,  which  ran  its  course  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  intensity  I  have  never  before  witnessed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  free  use  of  sti- 
mulants, stimulating  expectorants,  quinine,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  he  quickly  succumbed 
to  his  disouse. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  l*rincipal  in  procuring  for  my  use  a  pocket-case  of  surgical 
instruments,  also  a  paii-  of  univoi-sal  tooth-forceps,  two  ear  specula,  a  tongue  dej^ressor,  a 
rubboi-  syringe  for  spraying  the  throat,  and  a  Politzer  Bag  for  the  treatment  of  deafness. 
Tliese  instnimcnts  were  a  necessity  Ijocause  of  their  daily  use,  and  I  may  here  remark  that 
while  tho  Institution  is  e.ssentially  educational  in  its  design  and  object,  it  is  also  of  necessity 
partly  an  infirmary,  where  the  di.sojises  of  the  eyes  and  other  chronic  ailments  to  which 
these  children  of  misfortune  are  subject  may  receive  medical  treatment.  For  this  reason 
I  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  completion  of  the  one  wing  now  building  and  the 
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other  wing  now  in  contemplation  on  account  of  the  increased  accommodation  to  be  wisely 
provided  for  this  particular  department  of  practice. 

The  following  are  the  principal  diseases  occurring  in  the  Institution  for  the  past  year  : 


Abscess. 
Acne. 

Accouchment. 

Alopecia  Areata. 

Adenetis. 

Aphthae. 

Arthritis. 

Anaemia. 

Brouchocele. 

Bronchitis. 

Carious  teeth,  extraction. 

Caries  of  bone. 

Colic. 

Cerumen,  impacted. 

Conjunctivetis. 

Cholera  Morbus. 

•Catarrh,  naso-pharyngeal. 

Cystitis. 

Cephalgia. 

Diarrhoea. 

Debility. 

Dentilion. 

Dysmenorrhea. 

Eclampsia. 

Eczema. 

Epilepsy. 


Epistaxis  habitual. 
Furunculus. 
Febris. 
Fibricula. 

Hemmorrhoids,  (operation] 

Keratitis. 

Lumbago. 

Lepra. 

Lichen  Tropicus. 

Mammitis. 

Menorrhagia. 

Miscarriage. 

Morbus  Cordis. 

Neuralgia. 

Parotitis. 

Pharyngitis. 

Phlegmon. 

Phthisis  Pulraonalis. 

Pneumonia,  double. 

Scabies. 

Suppressio  mensium. 

Trachoma. 

Ulcer. 

Vaccinia. 

Varicella. 


My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Principal  for  the  vigilance  with  which  he  has  guarded  the 
sanitary  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  officers  for  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended  to  myself  personally  in  my  intercourse  with  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 

Physician. 
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INSTITUTION   FOE  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  LANGMUIR. 


During  the  Official  year  which  closed  on  the  30th  September  last,  and  which  com- 
prised portions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  of  this  Institution,  175  pupils  were  in 
attendance  as  compared  with  148  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statistical  information  in  respect  to  these  175  blind  youths  is  furnished 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  some.  It  is  classified  under  the  headings  of  nationality,  religion, 
ages,  and  occupation  of  parents. 

Nationalities. 


American . 
madian , 
lish.  . 


o 

French 
German 
Irisli  .  . 


4 

58 
43 
2 
6 
39 


Norwegian   1 

Scotch   18 

Wendish   3 

Not  stated   1 


Total. 


175 


Religion. 


Baptists   8 

Bible  Christians   3 

Congregational]  sts   1 

Davidites   2 

Disciples   1 

Episcopalians   45 

Latter  Day  Saints   1 

Lutherans   8 


Methodists   55 

Presbyterians   26 

Quakers   2 

Roman  Catholics   20 

Tunkers   1 

Not  stated   2 


Total   175 


Ages. 


6  years    1 

7    4 

8  "    5 

9  "   ,   7 

10    7 


11  years   9 

12  «    4 

13  "    10 

14  "    9 

15  "    14 


4 


16  years   9 

17  "   

18  "   

19  "   

20  "   

21  "   

23  "   

24  "   

25  "   


26  years   6 

  3 

  3 

  1 

  2 

  1 

  1 

  4 


9 

26  years 

9 

27  " 

18 

28  " 

13 

29  " 

13 

30  " 

8 

31  " 

9 

37  " 

1 

Not  stated 

3 

1 

Total. 


175 


Occupation  of  Parents. 


Agent   1 

Artist   1 

Axe  Grinder   1 

Barber   1 

Blacksmiths   2 

Butchers   2 

Care-*taker   1 

Carpenters   15 

Contractor  -   1 

Coopers   2 

Customs  Officer   1 

Educator   1 

Farmers   69 

Gardener   1 

Hotel  keepers   4 

Labourers   33 

Law  Clerk   1 

Machinist   1 

Market  Gardeners   2 

Merchants   8 

Millers   3 


Mill- Wright  

Miner  

Officer  

Painter  .  .  .  -.  

Peddler  

Police  Constable. .  .  . 

Saddler  

Sailor  

Steamboat  Engineer, 

Stonecutter  

Shoemakers  

Tailor  

Teamster  

Tow  Agent  

Vessel  Agent.-  

Waggon  Maker  

Weaver  

Wood  Turner  

Not  stated  


Total   175 


The  following  summary  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  Institution,  in  respect  to  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  during  each  year  since  its  opening. 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  Sept..  1872                  20  14  34 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1873                                 34  24  58 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1874                                66  46  112 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1875                                 89  50  139 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1876                                 84  64  148 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1877                                 76  72  148 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1878                                   91  84  175 


During  the  period  embraced  in  the  foregoing  dates,  an  aggregate  of  238  pupils  have 
been  in  attendance  in  the  Institution,  of  whom  133  were  males  and  105  females.  The 
counties  and  cities  of  the  Province  from  which  these  pupils  were  received  are  as  follows : — 


M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

0 

1 

Belleville  

3 

0 

3 

Brant  

  2 

3 

5 

Brantford  

  3 

4 

7 

Carleton 
Dundas.  . 
Durham , 


M. 

F. 

T. 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

6 


M.  F.  T. 

Elgin   2  1  3 

Essex   1  1  2 

Frontenac   2  1  3 

Glengarry   10  1 

Gremdlle   2  0  2 

Grey   3  4  7 

Haldimand   0  4  4 

Halton   2  0  2 

Hamilton   3  4  7 

Hastings   3  1  4 

Huron   4  4  8 

Kingston   12  3 

Kent   4  2  6 

Lambton   2  0  2 

Leeds   5  16 

Lanark   0  1  1 

Uncertain   1  0  1 

Lennox   0  1  1 

Lincoln   3  1  4 

London   3  5  8 

Middlesex   6  3  9 

Muskoka   1  0  1 


M.  F.  T. 

Norfolk   4  3  7 

Northumberland   1  6  7 

Ontario   3  3  6 

Ottawa   2  0  2 

Oxford   1  1  2 

Perth   2  4  6 

Peterboro'   5  2  7 

Prince  Edward   1  2  3 

Renfrew   6  2  8 

Russell   1  1  2 

St.  Catharines   2  0  2 

Simcoe   3  4  7 

Stormont   2  0  2 

Toronto   9  6  15 

Victoria   2  1  3 

Waterloo   4  3  7 

Welland   2  1  3 

Wellington   7  4  11 

Wentworth   6  4  10 

York   5  3  8 

Total  133  105  238 


A  history  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  past  twelve  months  will  be  best 
given  in  the  reproduction  of  the  minutes  of  inspection  recorded  at  my  various  visits,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

My  first  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  made  on  the  5th  and  6th 
February,  when  the  names  of  133  pupils  were  registered,  although  only  126  were  in  resi- 
dence, the  remainder  being  absent  on  leave,  owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes. 

I  saw  all  the  pupils  ;  their  health  was  good  and  only  one  was  confined  to  bed.  An 
examination  of  the  Physician's  J ournal  shewed  that  very  little  sickness  had  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  dietary  lists  were  looked  over  and  the  meals  served  during  my  stay 
were  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  good  wholesome  food,  in  ample  supply  and  abund- 
ant variety.  The  decorum  and  order  which  prevailed  during  the  meals  were  worthy  of 
high  commendation. 

The  condition  of  the  house  was  generally  satisfactory,  both  in  respect  to  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  my  visits  to  the  classes,  workshops  and  the  other  departments  convinced 
me  that  the  affairs  of  the  institution — domestic,  educational  and  official — were  being  well 
and  efficiently  conducted. 

The  number  of  pupils  then  in  the  house  quite  exhausted  the  accommodation  and  no 
more  could  be  received  until  the  new  wing,  which  was  nearly  ready,  was  opened.  As  the 
additional  space  that  would  then  be  furnished  was  only  designed  for  males,  the  pressure 
for  the  admission  of  females  would  not  be  relieved.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  decided  not  to  proceed  at  the  present  time  with 
the  erection  of  the  west  wing,  I  strongly  recommended  that  a  sufficient  amount  be  placed 
in  the  Supplementary  Estimates  to  build  a  house  for  the  Principal,  so  that  the  rooms  in 
the  Institution,  then  being  used  for  his  family  might  be  taken  for  girls'  dormitories  and 
official  purposes.  This  recommendation  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and 
the  sum  of  $6,000  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  carry  it  out. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  better  classification  of  the  male  pupils  at  night,  I  recommended 
that  the  large  dormitory,  in  which  nearly  fifty  beds  were  made  up,  should  be  subdivided, 
by  partitions,  into  three  departments.  Each  room  to  have  enclosed  presses  for  the  pupils* 
clothing,  and  distinct  lavatory  arrangements. 

I  also  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Public  Works  Department  the  insuflicient 
means  of  heating  the  main  structure,  which  would  be  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  wing  and  the  flow  of  steam  to  that  quarter.  Not  only  is  the  boiler  capa- 
city insufficient  for  the  generation  of  the  amount  of  steam  required,  but  the  piping  and 
its  arrangements  are  exceedingly  defective  and  a  constant  bill  of  expense  for  repairs. 

For  some  reasons  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  the  plaster  ceilings  of 
this  institution  are  constantly  falling  down,  sometimes  to  the  great  danger  of  inmates. 
To  overcome  this  trouble  I  recommended  that  the  plaster  be  replaced  with  thin  matched 
boards  painted  white.  The  erection  of  a  rear  extention  to  the  Lodge  was  also  urged  as 
the  spa^e  in  that  house  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  family  of  the  Engineer  who  occupied 
it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  steam  heating  arrangements  all  the 
works  above  mentioned  were  subsequently  undertaken  and  satisfactorily  completed  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  during  the  past  year. 

As  an  appropriation  had  been  made  by  Parliament  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
wing,  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  furniture  and  the  purchase  of  certain  appliances  for 
various  Departments,  authority  was  given  to  the  Prrincipal  to  obtain  oflfers  for  certain 
specified  articles  and  to  accept  the  lowest.  Purchases  to  the  extent  os  $3,311.73  were 
subsequently  made. 

As  the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  had  been  in- 
creased from  $4,700  to  $5,300,  the  Principal  was  authorized  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
additional  female  teacher  in  the  Literary  Department  and  another  female  industrial  in- 
structor. He  was  also  authorized  to  engage  another  stoker,  as  the  work  in  the  Engineer's 
Department  was  too  great  for  the  staff. 

The  Bursar  was  instructed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  industrial  accounts  were  to 
be  kept,  in  order  that  the  exact  cost  of  that  department  and  the  products  derived  from  it 
might  be  shewn. 

My  second  inspection  of  the  Institution  was  made  on  the  4th  and  5th  June — two 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  session.  Few  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  popu- 
lation since  my  previous  visit.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  that  had  entered  during  the 
session  was  135,  of  whom  21  had  been  received  for  the  first  time.  Four  had  been  sent  | 
liome  owing  to  sickness,  three  for  other  reasons,  one  on  account  of  improved  sight,  leaving 
127  pupils  in  the  Institution  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Of  that  number  66  were  males  and 
61  females,  and  in  respect  of  religion.  111  were  Protestants  of  all  denominations  and  16 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

Minute  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  adminission  of 
35  pupils  then  in  the  Institution  who  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.    It  was  found  I 
that  15  had  been  awarded  admission  upon  good  reasons  having  been  furnished  to  warrant 
such  action,  and  20  had  been  admitted  when  the  pupils  were  under  twenty-one  years  of 
ago,  but  had  not  then  completed  their  course  of  instruction.    The  Principal  was  instruct- 


ed  to  make  particular  inquiry  respecting  these  over  age  pupils,  and  report  upon  the  pro- 
gress they  had  ^made  in  the  classes  to  which  they  had  been  assigned,  and  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  their  continued  residence  and  instruction  were  desirable  or  necessary. 

The  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  generally  satisfactory.  The  girls  were  all  tidily 
and  some  were  neatly  dressed,  as  were  also  the  large  majority  of  the  boys.  A  few  of  the 
latter,  however,  were  rather  ragged,  owing,  the  Principal  stated,  to  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  and  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  municipalities  to  provide  clothing.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  duty  of  municipalities  in  this  relation  should  be  defined  by  statute,  as  well  as  in 
providing  the  means  to  pay  the  passages  of  such  pupils  to  and  from  the  Institution. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  was  and  had  been  during  the  whole  session,  exception- 
ably  good.  An  examination  of  the  Physician's  register  shewed  that  the  ailments  had  been 
few  and  of  a  trifling  nature  ;  it  further  shewed  that  the  Physician  had  been  most  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

The  condition  of  the  house  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Overcrowding  in 
the  dormitories  and  want  of  presses  for  the  personal  clothing,  of  course,  rendered  these 
rooms  a  little  untidy,  the  means  of  remedying  which  would,  however,  be  provided  next 
session. 

The  new  wing,  then  quite  completed,  and  ready  for  occupation,  is  a  model  building 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  desigTied,  both  in  respect  to  structural  finish  and  internal 
arrangement.  The  furniture  and  furnishings  ordered  under  the  authority  of  my  last  in- 
spection minutes,  and  manufactured  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Principal, 
have  been  received  and  are  the  best  and  most  improved  of  the  kind. 

At  this  visit  the  various  classes  were  all  passed  through,  and  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  was  noted.  Good  discipline,  system,  and  regularity,  generally  prevailed  in  the 
management  of  the  Literary,  Musical,  and  Industrial  Departments,  and  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  a  cursory  examination  most  commendable  progress  had  been  made  in  all  the 
classes.  In  the  Literary  Department,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History, 
English  Literature,  and  other  branches  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  Common 
Schools,  are  taught,  besides  lessons  in  the  reading  of  point  print  and  raised  type. 

The  Principal  reported  that  the  new  arrangements  which  had  recently  been  made 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  Musical  Department  were  working  satisfactorily.  Instruc- 
tion was  then  being  carried  on  by  three  resident  teachers  and  a  monitor,  and  by  two  non- 
resident teachers.  Altogetlier  83  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  in  vocal  music,  53  in 
the  various  kinds  of  instrumental  music,  and  23  were  being  taught  musical  notation. 
Now  that  this  Department  is  in  good  working  order  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  good  pipe 
organ  should  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  as  show  an  aptitude  for  that 
class  of  music,  and  with  a  view  to  preparing  some  of  them  to  be  organists  in  churches.  A 
recommendation  for  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  will  shortly  be  made,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  favourably  received. 

The  Industrial  Department  continues  to  be  conducted  with  great  vigour,  and  excel- 
lent progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  all  its  branches^ 

Authority  was  given  for  an  outlay  of  $500  in  purchasing  and  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  gravelling  roads,  sodding  and  general  ornamentation  of  the  grounds.  Also  for  the 
purchase  of  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furniture  and  furnishing,  and  for  whitewashing, 
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painting,  <fec.  At  this  visit  a  site  was  selected  for  the  house  proposed  to  be  built  for  the 
Principal,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  various  railways  for  the  return  of 
the  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  their  respective  homes  at  reduced  rates  of  fare.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  applications  for  admission  had  been  received  during 
the  session,  it  appeared  to  be  very  necessary  that  a  personal  visitation  should  be  made  to 
the  localities  where  most  of  the  applications  were  received  from,  in  order  that  the  officers 
of  the  Institution  might  judge  from  personal  observation  of  the  general  fitness  or  otherwise 
of  the  applicants  for  instruction.  The  Principal  was  therefore  instructed  to  detail  the 
senior  male  teacher  and  the  chief  industrial  instructor  for  the  performance  of  that  duty 
during  the  vacation. 

My  third  visit  was  paid  to  the  Institution  on  the  4th  and  5th  October. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Institution  had  opened  on  the  11th  September,  and  up  to 
the  evening  of  the  30th  September,  the  close  of  the  official  year,  156  pupils  had  entered. 

Thirty  of  this  number  were  in  attendance  for  the  first  time,  evidencing  the  good  results 
of  the  personal  visitation  of  the  blind  during  the  vacation.  Included  in  the  new  admissions 
were  five  over-age  pupils,  who  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  good  reasons  having  been  given. 

The  new  wing  and  the  old  building  in  its  reconstructed  state  afibrd  accommodation 
for  about  100  boys  and  75  girls ;  and  as  the  156  pupils  in  residence  comprised  80  of  the 
former  and  76  of  the  latter,  there  were  still  a  few  vacancies  for  males ;  but  until  the 
Principal  occupied  his  new  residence,  no  more  girls  could  be  admitted.  Anticipating, 
however,  that  the  house  would  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  1st  January,  I  recorded 
instructions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  vacated  space  in  the  main  building  was 
to  be  occupied,  through  which  three  rooms  would  be  obtained  for  additional  dormitory 
accommodation  for  females,  affording  space  for  at  least  20  more  beds.  As  this,  however, 
would  be  barely  sufficient  to  meet  present  requirements,  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
wing  should  be  proceeded  with  at  a  very  early  day. 

The  condition  of  the  house  in  respect  to  order  and  cleanliness  was  most  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  new  dormitories  for  males.  The  locking  up  of  these  rooms  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  inmates  from  them  during  the  day,  enables  them  to  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
order.  The  partitioning  off  of  the  large  associated  dormitory  into  three  rooms  (with  the 
main  hall  extending  through)  is  a  very  great  improvement,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
soon  be  extended  to  the  female  side  of  the  house. 

The  official,  domestic  and  culinary  departments  were  also  found  in  a  well-kept  and 
orderly  state. 

Th(5  repairs  to  the  ceiling  done  during  the  vacation  have  added  much  to  the  good 
appearance  of  the  rooms  as  well  as  to  their  safety. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  Principal  was  authorized 
to  re-engage  the  services  of  a  female  teacher,  who  had  resigned  some  time  previously.  The 
teachers  in  the  literary  and  musical  departments  appeared  to  be  performing  their  duties 
with  great  zeal  and  vigour,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  reported  by  the  Principal 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  industrial  classes*  27  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  willow 
ware,  47  girls  were  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  27  in  the  manufacture 
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of  socks  by  machinery  for  the  Public  Institutions  of  the  Province,  63  were  being  instructed 
daily  in  hand  sewing,  and  80  in  hand  knitting,  bead  and  fancy  work.  The  value  of  this 
large  extent  of  industrial  training  to  the  blind  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  assembling  of  the  entire  school  for  an  hour  at  night  (in  two  classes),  when  the 
teachers  read  to  the  pupils,  is  a  very  commendable  feature  in  the  educational  training. 

The  current  pay-Kst  of  employees  was  gone  into,  and  explanations  received  from  the 
Principal  of  the  duties  each  had  to  perform. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  building,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  engage  a  special 
night  watch,  instead  of  having  that  important  duty  performed  by  a  man  who  also  worked 
as  carpenter  in  the  afternoons,  more  particularly  as  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient  work 
to  keep  a  carpenter  fully  employed. 

The  utter  helplessness  of  the  blind,  and  their  incapacity  to  do  domestic  work,  renders 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  full  staff  of  servants.  As  it  appeared  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
authority  was  given  to  the  Principal  to  engage  another  female  servant. 

The  requirements  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  were  very  fully  inquired 
into,  and  it  is  recommended  that  capital  appropriation  be  asked  for  the  following  services 
in  the  estimates  of  1879,  viz.  : — 

For  fitting  up  an  additional  class  room   $250  00 

For  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new  dormitories  to  be  provided 
for  girls  in  the  quarters  vacated  by  the  Principal,  B-nd  for  the 

rooms  of  two  additional  teachers    500  00 

Sewing  machines,  knitters  and  other  appliances  for  Industrial  De- 
partment   200  00 

Two  pianos  and  other  instruments  for  the  Musical  Department  ....  750  00 
Books  and  appliances  for  the  additional  classes   400  00 

$2,100  00 

The  largely  increased  population  of  the  Institution  renders  it  imperative  that  the 
above  mentioned  appropriation  should  be  obtained.  In  addition,  an  appropriation  will 
also  have  to  be  asked  for  the  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  Principal's  new  residence, 
and  for  the  continuing  of  the  road,  sidewalk  and  ground  improvements.  The  carriage 
road  through  the  Institution  grounds  was  never  properly  graded  and  gravelled,  and  is  now 
overgrown  with  weeds.  An  appropriation  will  be  asked  to  enable  a  good  gravel  road  to 
be  constructed ;  also,  for  a  sidewalk  along  the  road,  and  for  planting  the  avenue  with  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  following  detailed  statement  exhibits  the  expenditure  incurred  during  the  past 
year  in  maintaining  the  Institution  : — 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditure  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1878. 

Medical  Department :  $  cts.         $  eta 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   75  14 

  75  14 


Carried  forward 


75  14 
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Broiught  forward   7514 

Household  Expenses  ( Food )  : 

Butcher's  meat   2,444  99 

Fowl   80  75 

Fish   81  86 

  2,607  60 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits   1,222  01 

Butter    781  07 


General  Groceries,  viz.  : 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal   145  17 

Tea    298  84 

Coffee    180  95 

Cheese    31  02 

Eggs   90  77 

Fmit  (dried)   123  28 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pickles    63  42 

Syrup  and  sugar    710  69 

IJnenumerated   130  84 

  1,774 

Fruit  and  vegetables    172 

Bedding  and  Clothing  : 

Bedding    39  30 

Clothing  for  orphans    94  86 

Shoes  for  orphans    30  75 

 ~  164 


Carried  j'oriuard 


Fxiel: 

Coal    2,716  01 

Wood    135  38 


Light  : 

Gas    1,175  20 

Oil,  $4.01  ;  matches,  $7.13   11  14 


Lcmndryy  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms,  pails,  tubs  and  mops    54  28 

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking    5  43 

Soap   82  74 

Laundry    37  32 

Whitewashing,  disinfectants,  <fec   60  22 


Rooks,  Apparatus  and  Appliances  : 

Library  and  school  books    275  19 

School  furniture  and  apparatus   51  05 

Industrial  materials,  stationery  and  prizes    136  10 

Subscriptions  for  magazines,  kc   34  00 


Advertising,  Printing,  Postage,  Stationery: 

Advertising  and  Printing    152  90 

Postage,  telegraphs  and  express   216  44 

Stationery   86  53 


2,851 


1,186 


239 


496 


455 
12,028 
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Brought  forward  

Furniture  and  Furnishings  : 

Furniture,  renewals  and  repairs  

Iron  and  tinware,  &c  

Crockery  and  glassware   

Farm  and,  Garden  : 

Feed  and  fodder   

Stock  and  implements,  including  repairs 
Manure,  seeds,  plants  and  labour   

Repairs  and  Alterations  : 

Repairs,  ordinary,  to  building,  (fee  

Hardware,  (fee  

Paints  and  oils  

Miscellaneous  : 

Ice  

Officers'  travelling  expenses  

Pupils'  travelling  expenses  

Freight  and  duties   

Incidentals   

Salaries  and  wages  


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons  and  Public  Charities^ 
For  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the  official  year  ending  September  30th,  1878. 
the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

"Blind  Asylum"  still  appears  on  the  envelopes  of  letters  arriving  here,  and  our 
"  patients  "  are  still  spoken  of  in  quarters  where  better  knowledge  should  prevail.  My 
Annual  Report  therefore,  had  better  set  out  with  a  definition.     This  Institution  is  a 

SCHOOL,  LITERARY,  MUSICAL  AND   TECHNICAL,  FOR  THE  YOUTHFUL  AND   TEACHABLE  BLIND. 

The  inmates  are  pupils,  not  "patients."  This  confusion  of  ideas  has  given  rise  to  serious 
misunderstandings ;  to  disappointments  of  applicants,  and  to  much  useless  correspondence. 
I  believe  that  it  has  also  prejudicially  affected  the  Parliamentary  appropriations,  our 
educational  work,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  place,  being  often  confused  with  the  mere 
care  of  the  inmates.  The  distinction  is  quite  obvious,  and  is  now  clearly  apprehended 
even  in  England  where  the  asylum  system  is  still  unfortunately  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
blind.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th  Ed.  Art.  "Blind")  the  writer  says  :  "The 
Institutions  of  America  are  not  Asylums,  but  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  educational 
establishments  in  which  the  blind,  without  regard  to  their  future,  receive  a  thorough 
education."  Now  it  is  surely  strange  that  what  is  so  clearly  expressed  abroad  is  not 
known  at  home ;  or,  if  known  does  not  yield  the  appropriate  fruits  of  knovv^ledge,  which 
may  here  be  taken  to  mean  the  appropriations  needed  for  fruitful  work.  Once  more,  the 
Institution  is  not  an  Asylum  for  aged  or  infirm  blind ;  nor  will  it  be  found  a  Castle  of 
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Indolence, — "  a  pleasant  land  of  drowsy  head,"  for  any  whose  sole  qualifications  is  blind- 
ness. Within  its  own  wide  bounds  the  Institution  has  tillage  enough  without  trespassing 
on  the  doubtful  demesne  of  charity.  Much  hopeful  ground  is  still  wilderness,  but  part  is 
already  good  arable  soil.  This  latter  is  fenced  off  into  three  fields,  or  departments  as  we 
call  them  : 

Literary  Department. 

Under  this  head  our  general  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  finger-reading  of 
various  systems  of  relief-print ;  writing  in  the  common  characters  used  by  the  seeing,  as 
well  as  writing  in  relief  the  characters  specially  devised  for  the  blind  ;  Mental  Arithmetic 
and  the  use  of  arithmetical  slates  and  types;  English  Gramma"^  and  Analysis;  Geography^ 
especially  in  its  physical  and  topographical  aspects  ;  History,  ancient  and  modern  ;  English 
Literature  with  the  particular  study  of  our  leading  authors ;  Physiology,  illustrated  by 
models  ;  Object  lessons  and  Kindergarten  instruction. 

The  literary  training  of  the  blind  is  a  most  extensive  and  a  most  difficult  field  of 
educational  work,  much  of  the  soil  being  still  unbroken  or  beset  with  weeds  that  are  not 
all  indigenous.  To  understand  the  present  state  of  the  soil  we  must  learn  something  of 
the  previous  husbandry. 

The  systematic  instruction  of  the  blind — not  alone  literary,  but  also  musical,  and 
technical — is,*by  general  consent,  held  to  have  begun  in  1784  with  the  labours  of  Valentine 
Haiiy,  brother  of  the  distinguished  mineralogist.  A  poor  waif,  Francis  Lesueur,  blind  since 
he  was  six  weeks  old,  had  strayed  from  Lyon  to  Paris,  and  one  October  day  in  1784  while 
begging  and  shivering  at  a  church  gate,  caught  the  tender  hearted  Haiiy's  notice.  Haiiy 
bribed  this  unsavoury  lad  to  abandon  a  beggar's  life  on  trial,  devoted  himself  for  six  months 
to  his  culture  and  produced  educational  results  so  novel  and  marvellous,  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  "  Societe  Philanthropique,"  he  was  enabled  within  two  years  to  extend  the  instruction 
to  24  pupils.  On  the  26th  jDecember,  1786,  he  exhibited  before  the  court  at  Versailles 
the  attainments  of  these  pupils  in  general  literary  subjects  as  well  as  in  music.  The 
tender  heart  of  Louis  XVI  was  fairly  won  when  Haiiy  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  as  a 
souvenir  of  this  memorable  occasion,  his  now  famous  "  Essai  sur  V  Education  des 
Avev^les"  set  up,  printed  and  bound  by  these  blind  children,  describing  the  process  of 
their  instruction,  and  ending  with  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  monarch  as  their  father 
and  protector.  Henceforward  the  youthful  blind  of  France  became  the  wards  of  the  State; 
and  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris  became  the  prototype  of  all  other  schools  for  the  blind. 
Haiiy's  brilliant  success  set  France,  England  and  presently  all  Christian  Europe  aflame 
with  benevolent  ardor  towards  this  hitherto  neglected  class.  English  and  Scottish  In- 
stitutions sprang  up  having  their  roots  in  private  charity — at  Liverpool  in  1791  ;  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Bristol  in  1793  ;  at  London  in  1799.  Within  the  next  30  years  six  additional 
Institutions  arose.  On  the  continent  as  early  as  1804,  Dr.  Klein  became  the  Director  of  a 
famous  blind  school  in  Vienna ;  and  two  years  later  Hauy,  by  special  invitation,  founded 
State  institutions  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  This  example  was  speedily  followed  by 
Dresden  (1809),  Copenhagen,  (1811) — at  first  a  private  charity — and  other  European 
capitals. 

The  cause  of  the  English-speaking  blind  has,  to  this  hour,  been  most  seriously 
retarded  by  the  erroneous  departure  taken  in  the  early  British  Institutions.  These, 
unlike  the  Continental  Schools,  took  no  higher  vieAV  of  the  emergency  than  to  provide 
some  kind  of  manual  employment  for  the  indigent  adult  blind.  They  wholly  missed  the 
real  pith  of  Haiiy's  experiments,  which  conclusively  showed — what  we  are  now  finding  to 
be  universally  tru«  of  all  labour — that  successful  blind  industry  must  rest  on  a  basis  of 
general  culture  ;  and  further,  that,  after  skilful  training,  the  youthful  blind  ought  not  to 
require  continued  residence  in  any  special  Institution.  But,  from  the  very  outset,  the 
British  Institutions  were  avowedly  asylums,  or  even  alms  houses,  whereas  the  continental 
foundations  were  schools.  Tliis  erroneous  departure  in  Great  Britain  has  confused  the 
entire  question,  even  in  minds  that  understand  the  difference  between  the  education  of  the 
young  and  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  that  the  requirements  of  recruits  at  Aldershot 
differ  materially  from  the  requirements  of  pensioners  at  Chelsea. 

Haiiy's  basis  for  his  entire  scheme  was  the  creation  of  an  embossed  literature.  Con- 
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tinuously  since  1784,  the  blind  youth  of  France  have  had  a  supply  of  relief -books  repre- 

•  sentin^  a  liberal  course  of  culture.  A  printing  press,  worked  by  the  blind  themselves,  has 
nearly  always  been  busy  ^vithin  the  Institution  walls.  The  choice  of  type  was,  of  course, 
the  very  first  difficulty.  Haiiy  adopted  an  italic  character,  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  both  himself  and  the  succeeding  director,  Dr.  Guillie,  superseded  by  Roman  type 
in  the  hands  of  the  director,  M.  Dufau ;  and  this  in  turn  was  supplanted  by  the  arbitrary 
point  character  arranged  by  M.  Braille,  which  still  maintains  its  ground. 

For  fifty  years  after  these  advantages  had  been  enjoyed  in  France,  the  English-speak- 
ing blind  throughout  the  world  remained  illiterate.  The  Asylum  at  Edinburgh  was  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  quite  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  Yet,  in  1826,  Mr.  James  Gall  found 
— and  he  might  have  found  for  long  years  afterwards — the  blind  inmates  there  using  cords 
and  knots  as  a  substitute  for  an  alphabet.  These  string  alphabets  bore  about  the  same 
relation  to  literary  training  as  wampum  belts  bear  to  historical  narrative,  and  both  belong 
to  the  same  stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Mr.  Gall  undertook,  at  his  own  private  charge 
to  lead  the  way  to  something  better.  On  the  28th  September,  1827,  he  published  the 
earliest  embossed  book  in  the  English  language, — A  First  Book  for  Teaching  the  Art  of 
Beading  to  the  Blind.  Mr.  Gall  used  small  Roman  letters  with  angular  outlines,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  his  earlier  imprints,  excluded  capitals.    He  succeeded  in  forming  influential 

•  Committees  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1828,  and  in  1829  and  1831  publicly 
exhibited  in  London  the  results  obtained  by  blind  children  who  had  used  his  books. 
These  exhibitions  kindled  a  very  remarkable  outburst  of  energy  throughout  the  entire 
English-speaking  world.  While  the  previous  thirty  years  had  established  six  Institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  the  next  thirty  added  a  score ;  and,  in  America,  broke  ground  with  the 
pioneer  Institutions  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  Staunton,  and  Louis- 
ville. Tliis  intense  activity  sometimes  wandered  away  into  mischiejiltus  channels,  and 
created  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  still  lie  in  the  pathw^ay  of  the  blind.  The  conflict  of 
alphabets  was  a  special  disaster  in  both  its  near  and  remote  results.  Gall's  angular  alpha- 
bet, which  excluded  capitals,  took  deep  root  in  Boston,  where  Dr.  Howe,  after  reducing 
its  size  and  pruning  off"  its  useless  lines,  adopted  it  as  the  vehicle  of  his  splendid  series  of 
publications.  Under  Dr.  Howe's  influence,  the  printing  presses  of  the  Staunton  Institu- 
tion and  the  American  Bible  Society,  also  adopted  this  lower  case  angular  character.  On 
Mr.  Gall's  Glasgow  Committee  was  a  Mr.  Alston,  who  at  first  coincided  in  Mr.  Gall's 
views,  but  afterwards  became  the  foster-father  of  a  type  that  in  1837  had  obtained  for  Dr. 
Fry  the  special  gold  medal  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts.  This  alphabet  proceeded 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  Gall's,  excluding  lower  case  (i.e.  small)  letters  and 
using  nothing  but  Roman  capitals.  Mr.  Alston's  publications  comprised  the  Scriptures, 
devotional  works,  and  a  few  school  books.  Towards  the  printing  of  these,  a  subsidy  of 
£400  was  contributed  by  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  This  Alston  or  Glasgow  type  found 
favour  at  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  and  became,  through  its  printing  press,  the  vehicle 
of  a  very  valuable  series  of  publications,  including  a  large  English  Dictionary  in  three 
volumes.  The  further  issue  of  books  at  Philadelphia  was  arrested  by  a  mysterious  theft 
of  the  entire  font  of  type.  Roman  capitals  are  still  exclusively  employed  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Printing  Society  for  the  Blind  (St,  George's  Fields,  London),  which  number 
many  thousands  of  volumes,  and  commend  themselves  by  their  low  price. 

By  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Gall  had  learned  that  in  the  excessively  angular  outlines  of 
his  letters,  and  in  the  absence  of  capitals,  he  had  wandered  unnecessarily  from  the  ordi- 
nary alphabet  used  by  the  seeing,  and  had  placed  positive  impediments  in  a  blind  reader's 
path.  In  his  subsequent  publications,  therefore,  he  retraced  his  steps,  but  the  false 
lead  he  had  given  seems  even  still  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Boston  press. 
The  divorce  of  the  capital  and  the  small  letters  came,  about  this  time,  to  be  generally  con- 
demned by  the  blind  themselves.  We  find  them  reunited  in  the  private  publications  of 
Mr.  Littledale,  a  blind  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  other  similar  cases.  The  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  who  was  at  first  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  Alston's  characters 
resorted  to  the  combined  type  in  the  publications  of  the  Worcester  (England)  Society  for 
Providing  Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind,  which  was  founded  in  1868,  and  is  still  doing 
valuable  work.  The  Paris  Institution,  under  the  Directorate  of  M.  Dufau,  restored  the  capi- 
tals and  thus  used  a  combined  angular  Roman  type.  In  America,  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
has  been  reached,  after  trial  of  the  two  systems  known  on  this  continent  as  the  Philadel- 
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pliia  (capital)  and  Boston  (lower  case)  letters.  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  himself  blind,  gave  much  attention  to  the  sources  of  illegibility  of  embossed  type.  By 
his  own  experience,  and  that  of  other  blind  persons,  he  found  that  in  the  line  (or  ordinary) 
type.s — cjy^iUil,  as  well  as  lower  case — when  a  line  becomes  defaced,  there  is  usually  enough 
of  the  character  of  which  it  formed  part,  still  legible  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  whole.  In 
this  way  the  blind  frequently  mistake  the  following  letters:  Philadelphia  print, — B  and 
S;  F  and  P;  H  and  N;  K  and  X;  Boston  print, — a  with  g,  or  o ;  t,  with  /  and  I,  and  s, 
£c,  and  z,  with  each  other.  Mr.  Kneass  proceeded  to  devise  an  "improved  combined  let- 
ter," consisting  "of  a  combination  of  improved  capitals,  whose  ascending  and  descending 
lines  are  straight,  with  the  Boston  lower-case,  improved  in  the  distinctive  features  of  some 
of  its  letters."  To  avoid  a  violent  transition  from  the  Boston  books  which  are  still 
largely  used  in  our  blind  schools,  Mr.  Kneass  retained  the  angular  outlines  of  the  Bos- 
ton type ;  but  he  states  the  remarkable  fact — of  course  meaning  in  letters  of  the  size  he  adopts, 
c.^.,  letters  being  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  vertical  height — that  the  angular  outline  of 
letters  is  not  generally  distinguishable  to  the  touch  of  blind  readers  from  a  circular  outline, 
many  such  readers  "  not  even  knowing  of  its  existence — proving  it  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not 
wholly  objectionable."  At  this  stage  one  cannot  help  hazarding  the  reflection,  how  much 
brain-waste  has  been  bestowed  on  this  angularity  of  letter  in  Scotland,  France  and  the 
United  States,  when  it  finally  turned  out  that  the  blind  had  be'en  for  more  than  forty  years 
reading  angular  letters  without  being  able  to  distinguish  them  from  circular.  This  strongly 
recalls  the  celebrated  passage  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhoinme,  where  M.  Jourdan  discovers 
that  lie  "  has  been  talking  prose  for  more  than  forty  years,  without  knowing  a  thing  about 
it ! "  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  generally  used  in  its  many  valuable 
publications  the  type  devised  by  Mr.  Kneass ;  but  finding  that  ambiguities  still  remained, 
it  submitted  certain  experimental  letters  in  printed  form  to  the  various  Institutions ;  and 
after  these  sheets  had  been  practically  tested  and  criticised  in  the  school  rooms,  it  crystallized 
the  results  into  a  new  fount  of  type.  Letters  frequently  confounded  have  thus  been  drawn 
apart :  e  and  s ;  f  and  t ;  h  and  n  ;  also,  more  characteristic  outlines  were  bestowed  ou 
a,  0,  d,  r,  I',  m,  x,  u,  and  in  still  later  publications  on  g.  Had  the  practical  common 
sense  plan  of  the  American  Printing  House  been  earlier  adopted,  and  had  the  proposed 
improvements  been  tested  in  the  school  rooms,  how  many  useless  excursions  into  the 
wilderness  might  have  been  saved  !  We  have  now  sufficiently  emerged  from  this  thicket 
to  see  various  tracks  converging.  A  general  agreement  has  been  almost  reached  that,  for 
blind  readers,  the  Roman  letters,  slightly  modified,  form  the  best  of  the  line  alphabets, 
and  that  capitals  and  small  letters  should  both  be  used,  as  in  ordinary  print.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  all  but  universally  adopted  in  America.  On  this  continent  we  hold, 
periodically,  general  conventions  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  each  Institution  being  repre- 
sented in  triplicate  by  its  Superintendent  and  by  delegates  chosen  from  among  the  trustees 
and  teachers.  The  first  of  these  Blind  Parliaments  met  at  New  York  in  1853  ;  this  was 
followed  by  conventions  at  Indianapolis  (1871),  Boston  (1872),  Batavia  (1874),  Phila- 
delphia (187G),  Columbus  (1878).  If  any  new  system  is  proposed  tending  to  overthrow 
established  conclusions,  it  is  the  practice  in  these  Parliaments,  which  are  noAv  held  every 
two  ye;irs,  to  summon  the  intruder  to  the  bar,  and  he  is  there  interrogated,  often  in  no 
very  gentle  terms,  if  he  should  prove  to  be  a  mere  doctrinaire.  Under  this  sharp  frosty 
criticism  a  good  many  showy  biennial  weeds  shrivel  up  and  do  not  seed  down  the  soil  to 
become  pe.sts  in  future  years.  On  the  other  hand,  any  member  ofTering  the  fruit  of  thought- 
ful experience,  receives  the  warmest  welcome  and  has  the  most  patient  attention.  In  this 
way,  Mr.  Kneass' .alphabet  was  announced  at  Indianapolis,  1871.  The  New  York  point 
print  struck  root  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  all  other  recent  improvements  have  had 
their  value  promptly  recognized  by  these  conventions. 

The  combin(Ml  type  is  thus  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  the  line  alphabets :  but  just 
here  a  serious  obstacle  comes  into  view.  This  alphabet  though  easily  legible  to  blind  per- 
sons of  delicate  touch,  is,  like  all  other  line  alphabets,  ({uite  illegible  to  tho  hard-handed 
blind  who,  unfortunately,  are  rather  numerous,  including  nearly  all  who  follow  basket- 
making  or  other  mc^chanical  work.  Thus  at  a  very  early  stage,  akbitjiary  ALniAKKrs  in 
strong  relief  began  to  b(;  devised.  Of  these  the  only  important  are  tlie  systems  advocated 
by  Lucas,  Frere,  Moon,  Braille  and  Wait.  The  conflict  of  these  alphabcits  has  materially 
influenced  the  educational  prospects  of  English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world. 
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1.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  in  1835,  published  a  system  of  embossed  short  hand, 
based  on  Byron's  stenography,  and  using  the  same  elementary  symbols, — the  point,  line, 
and  circle  in  various  positions  and  combinations.  In  this  Lucasian  dialect  the  Queen's 
English  is  most  frightfully  used.  The  first  ''general  rule"  of  the  system  (even  as  revised 
by  Gowring,  1847,^  is  "All  letters  not  necessary  to  the  sound  are  omitted,  as  da  for  day, 
mit  for  might/  <itc.  This  is  alarming  enough  ;  but  the  second  rule  is  more  so  :  "When 
the  sound  of  a  word  is  decidedly  different  from  the  spelling,  the  spellhiQ  is  altered,  as  shurli 
for  surely/'  These  rules  rather  lean  over  to  the  amiable  mood  of  the  elder  AVeller,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  Court  whether  he  spelled  his  name  with  v  or  replied,  "  That  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller,  my  lord ! "  Offices  for  the  publication  of 
Lucas'  books  having  been  opened  in  London  as  well  as  in  Bristol,  it  was  speedily  found 
that  words  do  not  "sound"  alike  in  Biistol  and  London,  or  even  in  different  streets  of 
London  itself.  Nay,  even  the  same  editor  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  judging  from 
the  embossed  transcript,  seems  for  the  sauie  words  to  have  taken  the  wildest  excursions 
of  "taste  and  fancy."  Then  large  a.ssortmeiits  of  words  are  represented  by  the  same  con- 
tractions or  by  the  same  letters  A  symbolical  tadpole,  head  inverted,  tail  pendulous 
means,  according  as  the  context  may  require,  six,  sixth,  or  Pharisee  ;  the  same  tadpole 
prostrate,  means  seven,  seventh,  or  Chairch;  and  the  tadpole  supine,  means  eight,  eiylith,  or-  - 
Nothing  !  Yet  to  the  printing  or  the  teaching  of  this  grotesque  system  seven  Institutions 
or  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  devoted  themselves.  Some  of  their  pupils  are 
now  \\'ith  us,  having  left  England  while  quite  youthful. 

2.  Two  years  after  Mr.  Lucas  had  launched  his  alphabet,  Mr.  James  Hartley  Frere, 
unfortunately  bethought  himself  of  another  plionetic  system  based  on  Gurney's  shorthand. 
Mr.  Frere  re%'ived  a  most  ancient  expedient  for  enabling  feeble  readers  to  keep  the  pierce, — 
alternate  reading  from  left  to  right,  and  fvoiu  light  to  left.  This  device  {^'•hoastrovedon'^ 
writing)  was  well  known  at  least  2,500  jears  ago,  and  appears  in  the  famous  Siga^n  in- 
scription among  the  Greek  antiquities  in  llif;  British  Museum.  .Several  years  after  Mr. 
Frere,  Dr.  Moon  in  his  syst^iDi  resorted  to  the  same  expedient,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter's  reversal  of  letters  in  the  returning  line  amounts  Gimpiy  to  a  tiT^nsposition 
of  the  ordinary  characters,  whereas  Frere's  reversal  represents  also  the  negatives  of  the  or- 
dinary letters  used  by  him  elsewhere.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  ground  of  con- 
troversy could  arise  between  these  gentlemen  or  their  adlierents  as  to  the  originality  of 
alternate  reading, — a  device  tliat  manifestly  belongs  to  neither,  though  its  revival  is 
clearly  due  to  Mr.  Frere.  Frere's  syst^ia  has  in  some  quarters  strenuous  advocates,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  British  Institutions  and  Societies  devoted  to  its  teaching,  it  can  scarcely 
survive  the  present  generation.  %Vhat  permanency  could  have  been  anticipated  for  a  sys- 
tem built  on  a  puerile  memobia  technioa  of  which  the  following  is  not  an  unfair  illus- 
tration :  Symbol  for  ch  :  "  Ati  angle  the  ^  jiuts  forwards,  the  straight  line  downwards  the 
"  same  as  a  half  circle  the  points  forwards  the  dot  dovrnwards  is  cheli-  -ciieh  is  CHanged 
"from  a  crescent  by  a  dot  on  its  lo'^ve^  limb — atch,  etch,  itch,  otch,  vAch."  A  visitation  of 
such  irritating  quality  may  well  render  any  learner  restive  !  WJien  we  turn  over  poor 
Frere's  books  they  vehemently  suggest  a  collection  of  Runic  inscriptions  :  -the  famous  and 
mysterious  "spectacle  ornameats"  abound  everyv/here  ;  and  the  meaning  is  oit-ei\  rea^oTir 
ably  hard  to  get  at.  Ambiguities  and  contractions  are  quite  the  rule.  TJie.se  sins  of 
omission  are  recorded  in  twelve  table.s.    The  dodecalogue  ends  wi*^-    "  is  cheery  couplet : 

"  Rule  12. — Whene'er  the  pro|>or  rule  don't  grive  you  sati--   ;  c 
On  trial  you  will  find  the  A^ord  is  a  coni/raotiu; 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  these  worthy  inventors  for  the  blind  liave  not  had  suf- 
ficiently before  Ihem  the  malediction  pronounced  of  old  against  him  "wIjo  mo,keth  the  blind 
to  wander  out  of  the  v.^ay."  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  tv/o  men  more  unreservedly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  than  Liiv^s  and  Frere.  Their  excessive  enthusiasm  for 
their  rival  systems  led  them  int^»  an  undi;  iiiiied  Battle  of  uto  Books,  abnosl  as  bitter  as 
Dean  Swift's,  but  in  V7hich  both  parties  claimed  to  champion  anliquit}'.  This  contest  en- 
gendered a  wonderful  amount  of  bad  bhjod,  did  imnienst.'  injury  to  the  cause  they  both 
had  so  much  at  hea.rt,  and  ibh  jrcesned  Mi'.  Lucas'  life. 

3.  In  1817,  J'i  Moon,  who  is  himself  sightlesSj     .  ed  io  an  experimental  form  a  new 
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alphabet  in  which  each  letter  is  formed  of  two  lines  only  and  which  the  inventor,  rather  favour- 
ably, describes  as  resembling  the  letters  commonly  used  by  the  seeing.  Dr.  Moon's  alphabet 
exhibits  not  only  ingenuity  but  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  spite  of  its  great  expense  as  well  as 
expanse,  it  has  won  its  way  into  nearly  forty  British  Institutions  or  Societies.  Frere's 
device  of  stereotyping  by  means  of  wire  letters  soldered  on  tinned-plates  has  been  put  to 
great  practical  use  by  Dr.  Moon,  whose  relief  printing  is  usually  very  bold,  though  the 
paper  is  rather  soft  and  spongy  for  finger  reading.  He  ha/s  succeeded  in  rallying  around 
him  benevolent  associations ;  and  one  munificent  patron,  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  is  said  to 
have  at  various  times  contributed  over  $100,000  to  the  Moon  printing-house.  The 
total  number  of  books  large  and  sitiall,  issued,  exceeds  80,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English,  Continental,  and  Oriental  languages,  devotional  works,  and  school 
books.  Wo  have  some  of  these  books  in  our  library,  and  we  could  readily  employ  many 
more. 

4,  and  5.  Tlie  point  alphabets  known  as  the  French  and  New- York,  have  a  justifica- 
tion that  none  of  the  three  preceding  arbitrary  alphabets  can  show — the  blind  can  not  only 
read  them  but  they  can  also  Avrite  them,  and  read  the  point  manuscript  of  other  blind 
writers.  The  French  point-print  appears  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Chas.  Barbier,  of 
Laserre,  an  ofiicer  of  artillery,  and  (about  1834)  to  have  been  somewhat  improved  by 
M.  Braille  from  whom  it  generally  takes  its  name.  As  a  medium  of  Institution  printing 
at  Paris  it  came  in  with  the  second  Empire,  and  it  has  retained  its  foothold  ever  since. 
In  1863,  it  seems  to  have  struck  root  in  the  United  States,  (first  at  the  St.  Louis  Institu- 
tion) through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eobyn  who  became  tlie  apostle  of  the  system  and  ex- 
pounded it  at  Louisville  and  other  Institutions,  visiting  them  for  that  purpose.  Boston 
is  now  almost  alone  in  preferring  this  point  alphabet  to  the  New- York  system.  In  his 
report  for  1871,  Mr.  Wm.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution,  published 
the  system  that  generally  goes  by  his  name,  though,  I  believe.  Dr.  Russ,  a  former  superin- 
tendent of  that  institution,  claims  the  invention  as  his.  No  matter  who  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Wait  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  usefully  applying  the  system  and  fashioning 
it  into  a  generally  available  and  powerful  instrument  of  knowledge.  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess, I  am  more  int(;rested  in  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  than  in  the  steam  whirligig 
of  Hero  tho  Alexandrian.  It  is  to  my  mind  extiemely  disingenuous,  after  Mr.  Wait  has 
had  to  bear  the  whole  stress  of  criticism  for  seven  years,  and  has,  during  that  period,  been 
the  recognized  lawgiver  of  the  system,  to  now  raise  mere  antiquarian  questions.  In  my 
report  for  1875  I  compared  in  detail  the  Wait  and  Braille  point  alphabets.  Only  the  result 
need  lun-e  be  stated,  that  Mr.  Wait's  alphabet  is  now  generally  admitted  to  possess  the 
following  points  of  superiority.  (1)  The  letters  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  repre- 
sented by  the  fewest  points ;  (2)  In  consequence  of  the  points  being  only  two  deep  (in- 
stead of  three,  as  in  the  French  alphabet)  the  reader's  finger  requires  for  their  recognition, 
a  simple  horizontal  movement  instead  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  movement ;  (3)  The 
area  required  for  the  expression  of  a  given  quantity  of  "  copy  "  is  materially  less  than  in 
the  Braille  system.  The  New  York  point  is  now  being  employed  with  us  for  nearly 
every  class  of  instruction  and  more  than  100  pupils  have  a  greater  or  less  mastery  of  it. 
Nearly  130  pupils  can  read  the  line-type  books  of  the  principal  publishers  ;  there  are  37 
readers  of  Dr.  Moon's  type ;  and  a  few  children  recently  from  l^ngland  can  read  Lucas' 
publications. 

Scattered  over,  the  various  alphabets  that  have  been  enumerated,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  have  appeared  in  the  aggregate.  But  a  great  reduction  from  this  total 
must  be  made  for  the  numerous  cases  where  the  Bible  and  oth(^r  religious  books  of  large 
circulation  have  appeared  in  merely  different  forms  or  different  types,  and  a  vast  deduc- 
tion must  be  made;  for  those  books  that  have  passed  out  of  print.  The  embossed  books 
now  current  and  procurable  are  pitifully  few :  consisting,  in  America,  of  the  stereotyped 
publications  of  the  Boston  Institution  and  of  a  few  other  Institutions  ;  of  Mr.  Kneass' 
books  ;  of  he  Bible  Society's  embossed  njprints ;  and  most  especially  of  the  publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  priiiting  of  relief-books  is  rather 
hazardous  work,  owing  to  the  great  cost  and  very  limited  command.  Capital  has  not 
here  tluj  slightest  hope  of  a  profitable  investment,  and  the  work  is  thus  necessarily  thrown 
back  upon  Institutions  and  Benevolent  Associations.  If  State  intervention  is  ever  de- 
manded for  educational  purposes  it  is  surely  justifiable  here.    In  the  United  States,  as 
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early  as  1836,  I  find  that  the  proposal  to  ask  a  Congressional  subsidy  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed. On  May  12th,  1846,  a  bill  having  this  objec1>  reached  its  second  reading,  but, 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  its  further  consideration  was  deferred.  In 
1853  the  New  York  Convention  discussed  the  general  question,  and  took  measures  for 
the  presentation  of  a  memorial,  asking  the  appropriation  of  public  land.  In  1858  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  incorporated  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  an  event 
of  supreme  importance  to  all  our  blind  folk  !  As  stated  in  the  Charter,  the  design  of  the 
corporation  is  to  sell  at  actual  cost,  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  embossed  books  and 
tangible  apparatus.  The  State  of  Kentucky  provided  the  nucleus  of  a  revenue  by  a  per- 
manent grant  of  "  $5  aimually  for  every  blind  person  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States."  It  was  expected  that  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
would  co-operate  by  passing  similar  enactments,  and  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  did  make  such  appropriations.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
threw  the  whole  project  into  confusion  ;  only  small  instalments  of  the  appropriations  were 
paid  over  by  the  first  three  States ;  and  the  building  designed  for  the  Printing  House  was 
seized  and  converted  into  a  military  hospital.  When  at  last  the  Trustees  got  actually  to 
work,  the  printing  press  was  defective.  Then  the  alphabet-mongers  raised  their  familiar 
street  cries.  The  corporation  resolutely  put  doM'-n  all  obstructionists,  and  haidng  perfected 
their  processes  threw  off  a  series  of  books  that  won  immediate  confidence.  In  May,  1871, 
the  Printing  House  was  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  the  "National  Association  for 
publishing  Literary  and  Musical  books  for  the  BKnd,"  Philadelphia.  This  wise  step  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Chapin,  whose  long  and  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  give 
deservedly  great  weight  to  his  opinion.  At  the  Convention  held  at  Indianapolis  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  Printing  House  was  cordially  approved  of.  Just  before  this 
crisis  a  blind  swindler  of  conspicuously  bad  antecedents  had  the  effrontery  to  give  him- 
self out  as  the  representative  of  the  Printing  house,  and  indeed  of  all  the  American 
Institutions  for  the  Blind.  Appropriating  the  action  of  the  New  York  Convention  of 
1853,  he  had  appeared  at  Washington  with  a  scheme  for  endowing  a  University  and  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  His  plans  were  so  craftily  laid,  extending  over  ten  years  pre- 
viously, that  he  had  gathered  very  considerable  support,  and,  but  for  a  timely  exposure 
of  his  character,  would  certainly  have  carried  his  bill  through  Congress.  .  Among  much 
other  useful  work,  the  Indianapolis  Convention  published  this  adventurer  as  one  of  the 
Falstaff  series, — "an  impudent  embossed  rascal."  At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1876, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  question  of  a  National  subsidy  to 
the  Printing  House.  This  committee  did  its  work  well,  and  at  the  Convention  held  last 
August  at  Columbus,  the  cheering  announcement  was  made  that,  on  the  1 6th  J une,  a  hill 
for  $%50^000  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  120  to  20 ;  also  that  it 
was  expected  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate  at  its  next  Session.  The  Honourable 
Albert  S.  Willis  was  named  as  being  especially  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  blind  for  liis 
strenuous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  The  capital  sum  of  $250,000  is,  in  the  bill, 
directed  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
be  by  him  invested  in  4  per  cent,  bonds,  so  as  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $10,000. 
This  endo%vment  is  to  be  exclusively  applied  by  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  to  the  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind,  and  tangible 
apparatus  for  their  instruction.  There  are  numerous  safeguards  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  the  money ;  but  the  best  safeguard  of  all  consists  in  the  honourable  record  that  the 
American  Printing  House  has  uniformly  maintained  in  the  past.  The  Trustees  and  the 
Superintendent,  Mr,  Huntoon,  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Blind.  Of  the  seven  trustees  named  in  the  Charter,  two,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock 
and  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  are  still  ser\4ng  zealously  after  twenty  years  of  gratuitous  and  some- 
times very  thankless  work ;  while  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred  have  been  carefully 
fiUed  with  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  character  and  standing.  The  Trustees  have 
been  specially  fortunate  in  their  choice  of  Superintendent,  who  is  also  the  efficient  di- 
rector of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind.  During  this  summer  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  seeing  Mr.  Huntoon 
at  work.  His  inventions  and  approved  appliances  are  quite  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  vastly  important.  One  of  the  most  signal  services  that  Mr.  Huntoon  has  rendered  is 
a  new  process  of  stereotyping,  by  which,  at  a  single  stroke,  he  has  reduced  the  stereotype 
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bill  from  fifty  to  ten  cents  per  large  quarto  page.  The^  whole  process,  as  I  witnessed  it, 
is  as  follows  : — The  embossing  type  having  been  properly  set  up,  and  secured  on  the  bed 
of  the  printing  press,  a  sharp  relievo-impression  is  taken  in  soft  paper-board.  This  paper 
matrix  is  clamped  in  an  iron  book  that  its  author,  Mr.  Huntoon,  has  de\dsed,  having  large 
apertures  and  slides  in  the  leaves,  like  a  photograph  album.  Withdrawn  one  of  the  slides, 
an  interval  is  left  in  front  of  the  relief-surface  of  the  paper  matrix,  and  this  is  filled  with 
molten  type  metal.  When  the  plate  has  cooled  and  formed  a  rigid  bed  for  the  matrix,  a 
slide  is  withdrawn  behind  the  matrix,  so  as  to  expose  its  depressed  surface  and  type-metal 
is  poured  into  the  space,  filling  up  also  of  course  the  intaglio  letters.  This  latter  plate 
forms  a  type-metal  stereotype ;  the  other  plate,  procured  as  above,  has  served  its  temporary 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  paper-board,  and  is  at  once  returned  to  the  melting  pot.  The 
number  of  impressions  immediately  required  are  struck  ofi*  this  stereotype,  and  the  em- 
bossing type,  which  is  very  expensive  and  easily  injured,  becomes  at  once  available  for  com- 
posing another  page.  These  hea\y  stereotype  plates  are,  however,  very  costly  and  cumber- 
some. Mr.  Huntoon  does  not  retain  such  plates  for  permanent  use,  but  makes  light  copies 
by  a  novel  and  ingenious  process.  He  takes  a  sheet  of  brass  almost  as  thin  as  the  paper 
on  which  I  -vNT-ite,  but  specially  annealed  and  toughened  for  h'is  work  ;  on  this  brass  paper 
he  prints  a  relief  impression  of  the  page  desired,  fills  up  the  depressions  at  the  back  with 
two  coats  of  water-lime,  rubs  down  to  a  true  plane  surface  and  binds  the  mass  by  pasting 
on  the  back  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  type-metal  stereotype  is  now  returned  to  the  melt- 
ing-pot, and  so  the  circle  recommences.  This,  and  all  Mr.  Huntoon's  other  improvements, 
are  patented  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Printing  House  in  their  undisputed  posses- 
sion ;  but  they  are  generously  placed  at  the  service  of  all  who  may  publish  for  the  blind. 
At  the  time  of  my  \"isit,  the  sheets  of  Professor  Tyndall's  Notes  on  Electricity  were  being 
stereotyped,  and  in  an  adjoining  room,  Agassiz  <fe  Goold's  well-known  Manual  of  Zoology 
was  in  the  compositors'  hands. 

Mr.  Huntoon,  in  his  publications,  gives  its  adequate  importance  to  that  "  modern 
knowledge "  which  is  revolutionizing  not  merely  our  modes  of  life,  but  even  our  modes 
of  thought.  Various  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  found  to  be  quite  accessible 
to  V)lind  students  ;  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  they 
may  not  attain  excellence.  As  an  extr-eme  illustration,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's friend,  Nicholas  Saunderson,  blind  from  eight  years,  but  unusually  well  versed  in 
classics,  and  especially  eminent  in  mathematics.  To  him  Ne^vton  committed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  and  by  Newton's  personal  influence  he  was  appointed 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  Newton's  own  former  chair.  Saunder- 
son's  inaugural  address  was  delivered  in  faultless  Ciceronian  Latin.  His  lectures  suc- 
cessfully expounded  not  merely  the  Principia  and  the  Ariihmetica  Universalis,  but  even 
the  Optics.  Surely  a  strange  subject  for  a  blind  lecturer;  but  never  were  lectures  on  optics 
so  numerously  attended  or  more  profitably.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
supremely  good  judge  of  the  exposition  demanded  by  his  own  discoveries,  and  his  opinion 
of  Saunderson  ought  to  make  us  very  cautious  in  debarring  blind  youth  from  any  branches 
of  instruction. 

Acoustics  is  a  subject  that  might  be  taught  the  blind  \^'ith  e\ddent  advantage  as 
supplying  a  scientific  foundation  for  musical  culture.  Mr.  Huntoon  has  very  thoughtfully 
supplied  us  with  an  admirable  text-book  in  an  embossed  reprint  of  Blaserna's  Theory  of 
Sound  in  relation,  to  Music.  This  might  very  profitably  be  made  the  subject  of  class  study, 
and  ho.  illustrated  by  the  tuning  fork,  the  siren,  and  the  sonometer,  which  are  within  the 
easy  comprehension  of  average  blind  pupils.  The  tuning  fork  and  the  sonometer  are 
indi.spensable,  if  we  would  give  them  any  correct  idea  of  vibrations,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  vibrating  strings  of  musical  instruments  are  influenced  by  changes  of  length, 
tension,  thickness,  <fec.  The  application  of  such  knowledge  to  piano-tuning,  the  playing  of 
the  violin,  and  to  other  departments  of  music  is  suflficiently  obvious. 

It  is  in  such  paths,  having  the  most  direct  and  practical  influence  on  their  future  avo- 
cations, that  I  would  proj)ose  to  lead  the  education  of  more  intelligent  blind  youth.  I  am 
aware  that  in  some  American  Institutions,  as  at  Boston,  the  study  of  languages  has  been 
tried  and  in  some  ca.ses  with  most  gratifying  success.  I  have  met  with  ex-pupils  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  Institutions  who  had  attended  Harvard,  or  the  University  of 
Pemisylvania,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  certainly  were  refined  and  cultured  gentlemen. 
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Such  pupils  are  generally  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  they 
may  become  as  eloquent  in  the  pulpit  as  they  certainly  are  acute  controversialists.  The 
same  scheme  of  education  is  being  more  fully  tried  at  the  College  fo?^  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gen- 
tlemen at  Worcester  (England),  where,  as  Dr.  Armitage  informs  us,  a  really  good  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  education  can  be  had ;  and  many  of  its  pupils  have  obtained 
scholarships  and  other  prizes  at  the  English  Universities.  The  Worcester  Publishing 
Society,  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  has  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  such  stu- 
dents published,  in  embossed  Greek,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Alcestis 
and  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  selections  from  Anacreon,  a  book  of 
Thucydides,  two  books  of  Xenophon,  and  four  books  of  the  Iliad.  In  Latin  the  following 
authors  are  represented  :  Eutropius,  Li^y,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Horace  and  Virgil.  Increasing 
attention  appears  to  be  paid  in  England,  to  the  classical  education  of  the  blind.  I  exam- 
ined this  summer  some  advance  sheets  of  a  new  relief  Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  or- 
dinary characters  were  reproduced  without  alteration,  not  excepting  the  accents,  which 
have  been  omitted  in  all  but  two  of  the  Worcester  series  of  Greek  authors.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  few  Institutions,  favourably  conditioned,  should  try  special  experiments  of 
this  kind,  but  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  such  a  general  scheme  of  education  should 
be  provided.  I  would  not  narrow  down  the  instruction  of  the  blind  to  what  simply  en- 
ables them  to  write  a  creditable  letter,  or  to  converse  without  frequent  solecisms ;  this  is 
the  other  extreme.  Except  however  where  the  blind  exhibit  unusual  literary  powers,  they 
will  find  that  within  our  own  English  literature  they  have  "ample  room  and  verge 
enough."  I  have  given  our  pupils  a  rather  extensive  course  in  this  delightful  subject ; 
and,  under  Miss  Montgomery's  careful  training,  their  progress  is  very  gratifying.  Out 
chief  difficulty  is  here,  as  in  every  other  subject,  the  deplorable  dearth  of  books.  For  wanr 
of  money,  publishers  have  issued  but  few  embossed  books,  and,  for  want  of  money,  we  can 
buy  but  few  of  those  that  are  published.  In  the  publications,  therefore,  of  English  and 
American  classics,  the  Printing  House  Corporation  will  find  ample  employment  for  their 
subsidy,  if  the  United  States  Senate  should  fortunately  consummate  the  important  mea- 
sure that  will  soon  come  before  it.  On  this  contingency  the  hopes  of  the  blind  now  chiefly 
depend  for  their  ever  perusing  the  many  great  authors  that  are  still  beyond  the  grasp  of 
finger-readers.  If  legislators,  in  both  Ontario  and  the  United  States,  could  witness  the  avid- 
ity with  which  every  new  book  is  read  by  the  blind,  they  would  surely  find  their  hearts 
soften  and  become  more  generous  towards  these  afflicted  children.  Consider  how  munificent 
a  pro\4sion  has  been  made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  education  of  the  seeing  youth  of 
Ontario,  and  how  carefully  they  are  followed  by  educating  influences  even  into  manhood. 
Schools, — Elementary,  Collegiate,  Normal,  Medical,  Legal,  and  Technical, — all  lavishly  equip- 
ped with  the  most  improved  books,  apparatus,  and  appliances ;  Colleges,  Universities, 
Laboratories,  Observatories,  Museums,  Public  Libraries,  Exliibitions  of  Art  and  Industry, 
and  a  thousand  other  practical  schools  that  pass  under  other  names.  Then  consider  that,  for 
their  sightless  brothers,  this  Brantford  Institution  is  the  sole  provision  :  this  is  to  them  their 
School,  elementary,  advanced,  and  technical ;  their  Conservatory  of  Music,  their  Library. 
It  is  surely  then  not  asking  too  much  of  this  wealthy  Province  that  this  Institution  be 
adequately  supplied  with  books,  musical  instruments  and  educational  appliances.  W^ith- 
out  these,  what  was  designed  for  an  Institution  of  Learning  would  become  an  Asylum  or 
rather  an  alms-house.  But  I  am  not  asking  alms  !  In  behalf  of  these  afflicted  children,  I 
ask  only  that  they  be  furnished  vdth.  those  few  implements  of  educational  work  that  their 
poor  hands  can  grasp.  Our  seeing  children  are  by  laAv  declared  entitled  to  receive  a  liberal 
education.  If,  by  a  pitiless  law  of  statistics,  a  certain  number  of  these  seeing  children 
are  blinded  in  their  earliest  years,  how  does  that  change  the  obligation  1  Their  minds 
are  now  more  receptive  than  before  ;  and  now '  that  the  dominant  sight  is  dethroned,  the 
subdued  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  become  exalted.  These  unfortunate  youths  are 
therefore  a  highly  educable  class,  and  so  far  from  forfeiting  that  education  which  our 
School  Law  makes  their  birthright,  they  ought  now  to  be  dra^sTi  nearer  to  the  public  heart, 
they  ought  to  become  in  an  especial  manner  the  children  of  the  Province.  The  educational 
appropriation  annually  made  for  this  Institution  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  our  work  ;  and,  now  that  our  number  has  so  greatly  increased  and  the  ori- 
ginal supply  of  books  is  worn  out,  we  feel  the  pressure  severely.  Indeed,  Sir,  but  for  your 
kind  foresight  in  providing  this  year  a  small  capital  appropriation  for  books,  the  work  of 
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the  class-rooms  would  have  been  arrested.  Permit  me  to  furnish  comparative  prices  of 
books.  A  seeing  boy  can  buy  of  the  American  Bible  Society  a  well  bound  and  clearly 
printed  Bible  for  twenty-live  cents ;  but,  if  his  blind  brother  desires  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  embossed  transcript  \vi\\  cost  him  in  its  very  cheapest  and  most  clumsy  form, 
nearly  as  many  dollars  as  his  seeing  brother  paid  cents.  It  was  riglitly  said  that  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  great  benefactor  of  the  blind,  when,  improving  the  quality,  he  reduced  the 
price  of  embossed  books  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  in  Great  Britain.  Now  Mr. 
Huntoon  has  recently  stepped  in,  and,  by  his  cunning  inventions,  caused  an  enormous 
"  shrinkage  of  values "  in  Dr.  Howe's  book-work.  The  Printing  House  publications  are 
sold  for  the  bare  cost  of  production ;  yet  Brooke's  shilling  Primer  of  English  Literature 
rises,  %vitli  even  Mr.  Huntoon's  cheap  embossing,  to  $3.50  per  copy.  Our  books  being  thus 
from  14  to  100  times  as  expensive  as  those  used  by  the  seeing,  and  maps  and  other  edu- 
cational appliances  being  in  the  like  ratio,  it  is  easy  to  infer  how  inadequately  8-100  will 
supply  150  blind  children  with  "books,  maps,  apparatus,  appliances  and  school  stationery," 
and  their  teachers  with  the  necessary  books  of  reference. 

Improved  AiJj^liances  for  Literary  Instruction. 

The  last  year  has  been  fruitful  in  improvements,  or  suggested  improvements.  Some 
of  them  have  come  from  very  unexpected  quarters.  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  whose  transforma- 
tions of  forces  have  made  the  Tales  of  the  Genii  shrivel  into  mere  contempt,  and  have 
/made  Menlo  Park  far  outshine  the  Gardens  of  Bagdad — has  not  forgotten  the  blind  in  his 
marvellous  inventions.  His  Phonograph,  even  in  its  proposed  ordinary  form,  would  have 
an  immediate  application  to  our  work.  In  this  form,  Mr.  Edison  himself  describes  the 
recording  surface  as  "a  flat  plate  or  disk  with  a  spiral  groove  on  the  face,  operated  by 
clock-work  underneath  the  plate.  The  grooves  are  cut  very  closely  together,  so  as  to  give 
a  great  total  length  to  each  inch  of  surface.  A  close  calculation  gives,  as  the  capacity  of 
each  sheet  of  foil  upon  which  the  record  is  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40,000  words." 
That  is,  Mr.  Edison  promises  to  furnish,  say,  one  of  Dickens'  novels  on  a  piece  of  foil,  in 
area  equivalent  to  ten  inches  square.  A  scale  of  chapters  aiid  pages  would  be  indented  on 
the  margins  of  the  foil,  so  that  the  reading  may  commence  at  any  desired  page  or  chapter. 
The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  expected  to  be  $100,  and  the  price  of  a  volume  of  Dickens 
twenty -five  cents  !  How  great  a  boon  would  it  prove  to  the  blind  to  have  thus  read  to 
them  automatically,  but  with  the  best  elocutionary  effect,  the  finest  efforts  of  our  best 
writers  !  The  blind  listener  could  choose  his  author,  select  his  favourite  passages,  start 
or  stop  the  clock-work  of  the  phonograph,  and  so  commence  or  end  the  reading.  How 
much  would  it  have  added  to  the  charm  of  Dickens'  works  if  this  mechanism  had  been 
perfected  before  his  death,  and  if  we  could  now  recover  his  sympathetic  voice  and  his  merry 
laughter !  For  the  effective  use  of  this  instrument  the  assistance  of  the  same  inventor's 
auriphone  may  not  improbably  be  required.  By  this  contrivance,  Mr.  Edison  tells  us,  "A 
maiden's  sigh  can  be  given  in  the  magnitude  of  an  earthquake." 

Specially  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Edison  has  announced  a  writing  ink  which,  as 
it  dries,  leaves  an  embossed  surface.  Tangible  inks  have  been  frequently  tried,  but  they 
have  been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Edison's  proposed  ink  apparently  blisters  the 
paper  into  a  relief  surface  ;  and  I  should  fear  that  a  preparation  acting  so  energetically  on 
paper  fibre  may  not  nicely  discriminate  between  writing  material  and  the  blind  writer's 
fingers. 

For  ordinary  writing,  intended  to  be  read  by  the  seeing,  the  blind  generally  use  a  lead 
pencil  with  a  groved  card  made  of  heavy  "  board,"  or  preferably,  as  I  suggested  in  a  former 
Report,  of  vulcanized  rubber,  such  as  engineers  use  for  steam  packing.  More  than  120  of 
our  pupils  obtain  instruction  or  practice  in  this  pencil  wTiting. 

The  Type-writer  still  gains  in  estimation  with  Superintendents,  especially  those  who 
are  l)lind.  An  improved  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbus  Convention  by  the 
Remington  Manufacturing  Co.,  wlio  control  the  patent.  Mr.  Churchman,  of  Indianapolis, 
showed  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  his  own  for  enabling  a  blind  operator  to  readily  find 
the  keys  of  the  Type-writer.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  frame,  so  divided  by  wire  lines  as, 
when  placed  on  the  key -board,  to  classify  the  keys  into  easily-remembered  groups.  The 
contact  of  a  wire  fence  of  course  warns  the  blind  operator  when  he  is  wandering  too  far 
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afield.  The  excessive  cost  of  the  Type-^vriter  is  fatal  to  its  ordinary  use  by  the  blind. 
Even  if  fifty  machines  were  taken  by  the  Convention,  the  lowest  price  that  would  be 
accepted  was  $90  each.  The  velocity  of  seeing  persons  "  writing "  with  this  instrument 
appears  to  have  been  exaggerated.  I  timed  the  seeing  agent's  o^vn  writing,  and  found 
that  he  made  only  forty  words  per  minute.  I  have  no  difiiculty  myself  in  slightly  exceeding 
this  rate  with  pencil  and  paper.  Of  course,  blind  writers  gain  immensely  in  speed  and  in 
distinctupss  by  using  the  Type-^\Titer  for  correspondence.  Mr.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Elk 
Creek,  Kentucky,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  on  a  substitute  for  the  Type-writer, 
which  is  to  print  either  line  type  or  point  characters,  as  the  operator  may  prefer.  The 
price  is  not  to  exceed  $30,  and  the  machines  are  to  be  delivered  in  a  few  months.  Mr. 
Heady  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  a  blind  person  can  accomplish  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  He  is  not  only  blind  but  absolutely  deaf,  and  conversation  is  conducted  with 
him  by  spelling  out  words  and  sentences  vdth  the  finger  applied  to  embossed  letters  on  his 
glove.  Yet  Mr.  Heady  is  well  educated,  and  he  is  a  most  skilful  mechanic  besides.  Many 
years  ago  he  became  fired  ^xiih.  the  ambition  to  bring  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  wdthin  the 
reach  of  blind  readers.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  $500  throughout  his  native  State, 
and  committed  the  printing  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  generously  supplemented  his  little  fund, 
and  printed  in  1856,  on  the  Boston  press,  not  only  a  large  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  but 
added  a  second  volume,  including  nearly  all  of  Milton's  remaining  poetical  works.  Mr. 
Heady's  edition  has  been  long  out  of  type,  but  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  successor,  promises 
us  a  re-issue. 

Correct  Spelling  is  a  somewhat  difficult  attainment  among  the  blind.  Their  memories 
are  excellent ;  but  spelling  is  an  exercise  of  the  eye  much  more  than  the  memory,  as  any 
one  can  satisfy  himself  by  writing  a  few  sentences  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Huntoon  has  prepared 
a  very  useful  "spelling-frame,"  which  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  a  16th  century  expedient  to 
teaching  the  blind  reading  by  combining  isolated  letters.  With  the  spelling  frame  are  used 
bits  of  card  board  bearing  embossed  letters.  These  are  picked  out  by  the  blind  pupil,  and 
arranged  in  proper  succession  in  gi'oo\'es  prepared  for  them.  This  is  a  pleasant  exercise  in 
word-building,  and  especially  valuable  Avhere  the  pupils  are  not  only  blind,  but  also  deaf, 
or,  worse  still,  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  Point  Print  Appliances  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  As  indicated  above, 
we  use  the  New  York  system  of  point  characters.  A  small  experimental  class  was  first 
undertaken  by  Miss  Tyrrell,  but  the  results,  from  the  very  outset,  were  so  satisfactory  that 
I  felt  confidence  in  extending  this  novelty  into  the  work  of  all  our  classes,  and  we  now 
regard  the  New  York  Point  as  an  indispensable  implement.  All  systems  of  point  are  at 
present  written  by  puncturing  the  paper,  the  reading  being  thus  the  reverse  of  the  writing. 
This  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  instruction,  and  in  mathematical  work  it  is  an  especial 
obstacle,  as  the  paper  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  guide,  turned  over,  read  by  the  finger, 
replaced  in  the  guide,  and  the  results  so  far  reached  carried  forward.  The  great  desidera- 
tum is  a  guide  and  stylus  that  will  give  an  embossed  instead  of  an  intaglio  expression.  The 
reading  and  writing  will  then  be  in  the  same  order,  and  the  disengagement  of  the  unfinished 
paper  Tvdll  then  be  unnecessary.  As  mentioned  in  a  former  Report,  I  have  contrived  such 
a  guide  and  stylus  in  rough  model,  which  I  think  contains  the  germ  of  something  practical. 
I  hope  shortly  to  perfect  these  appliances. 

Geography. — The  earliest  phyrsical  maps  of  precision  were  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  They  were  devised  by  Herr  Zeune,  the  first  director  of  Haiiy's  foundation  at 
Berlin.  In  Zeune's  maps  equal  increments  of  elevation  were  represented  by  successive 
equal  strata  superimposed.  Mr.  Huntoon  has  very  happily  applied  this  method  of  con- 
struction to  physical  maps  of  the  United  States.  As  the  basis  of  his  wo^k  he  has  taken 
the  recent  exact  survey  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannet,  represented  in  what  is  termed  "  The  Hypso- 
metric Map  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. For  every  additional  elevation  of  1,000  feet  as  shown  on  this  map,  Mr.  Huntoon 
adds  another  stratum  of  veneer,  using  alternately  dark  and  light  woods.  T}iis  yields  a 
stratified  map  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  especially  where  such  lofty  escarpments  occur 
as  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  Mr.  Huntoon  has  also  devoted  several  years  to  a 
splendid  series  of  physical  maps  carved  in  wood  by  his  own  hand,  and  sho^^dng  in  dissected 
form  the  anatomy  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America  and  the  United  States.  Such  carved 
models  are  necessarily  too  expensive  for  school  use.    A  matrix  in  brass  is  therefore  cast 
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from  the  model,  and  impressions  of  the  matrix  taken  in  a  composition  resembling  bone. 
(Probably  a  lighter  and  much  tougher  composition  might  be  obtained  from  paper  pulp  in 
some  of  its  combinations.)  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  copies  have  been  given  to  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Morton  Co.,  Louisville,  the  size  ranging  from  16  to  20  sq.  ft.;  and  the  price  from 
$50  to  $G0.  The  study  of  accurate  relief  maps  is  to  a  blind  youth  of  the  greatest  value 
and  interest.  The  minute  topography  of  his  own  Province  is  of  course  a  necessity^  if  he  is 
ever  securely  to  travel  from  one  point  to  another.  But  when  his  whole  subsequent  life  is 
nourished  on  the  intellectual  stores  that  he  may  gather  at  the  Institution,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  debar  this  poor  blind  gleaner  from  the  fields  farther  off.  Thoughtfully  passing  his  fingers 
over  historic  ground,  he  cannot  fail  to  harvest  many  wheaten  ears  of  knowledge.  He  will 
often  seek  to  work  out  the  problem  how  far  the  history  has  been  evolved  from  the  mere 
conformation  of  the  soil.  He  Avill  remark  how  naturally  this  rocky  ridge  has  yielded  a 
brawny,  aggressive  race ;  how  this  river  has  become  a  great  artery  of  commerce ;  how  this 
crossing  of  many  natural  highways  has  become  a  nervous  centre  for  human  energy. 

In  another  class  of  maps,  Mr.  Anagnos  showed  at  Columbus  some  clever  bits  of  dis- 
sected work.  His  mode  of  construction  employs  three  thicknesses  of  wood — cherry  and 
walnut  alternate — crossing  gi'ain,  and  strengthened  by  interposed  layers  of  cotton.  The 
mountains  are  represented,  as  in  our  own  Institution  maps,  by  conical  brass  nails.  The 
selling  price  of  such  maps  is :  30  by  36  inches,  $25  ;  42  by  52  inches,  $38. 

To  the  blind  the  great  value  of  object  lessons  and  Kindergarten  instruction  is  now 
specially  recognized;  and  with  some  exceptions,  the  Kindergarten  materials  suitable  for 
seeing  children,  are  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  blind.  Toys  of  any  kind  are  valu- 
able. To  seeing  children  toys  may  be  mere  amusement ;  to  blind  children  they  are  indis- 
pensable as  sources  of  instruction,  both  manual  and  mental.  Young  children,  therefore,  com- 
ing to  this  Institution  ought  to  he  accomp  nied  hy  their  j^lay thing s  ;  and  while  these  children 
are  at  home,  their  friends  should  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  join  in  the  pastimes  of 
seeing  children.  A  sightless  youth's  conceptions  of  the  outer  world  are  very  apt  to  be 
to  the  last  degree  erroneous.  Unless  from  a  very  early  age  his  training  has  been  specially 
planned  to  correct  these  impressions,  he  grows  up  in  a  fantastic  world  of  his  own  and 
resents  every  correction  as  an  attempt  to  mislead  him.  Such  an  ill-trained  youth  is  very 
prone  to  be  supicious  and  wrong-headed.  Out  of  his  mental  chaos  he  has  created 
for  himself  a  fantastic  world,  with  grotesque  structures  on  every  hand.  His  teacher 
kindly  but  remorselessly  pulls  down  these  "castles  in  the  air;"  and  it  takes  him  some 
time  to  recover  from  the  rude  shock.  He  is  apt  to  be  ungrateful  for  kindness  that  appears 
so  pitiless.  Haiiy  was  repaid  with  conspicuous  ingratitude  by  the  blind  waif,  whom,  hav- 
ing snatched  from  the  gutter  of  Paris,  he  fed,  scoured,  clothed,  educated  and  provided  for. 
If,  as  often  sadly  happens,  the  blind  child  has  thus  in  earlier  years  been  quite  uncared  for, 
and  is  in  the  sorrowful  case  of  Topsy,  who  "  'sped  she  growed;''  the  training  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  the  kindest  teacher.  We  teach  him  to  write.  Very 
likely,  the  first  use  our  amiable  pupil  will  make  of  his  accomplishment  will  be  to  write  to 
some  select  crony,  and  impeach  us  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  We  obviously  are 
all  in  a  plot  against  his  crown  and  dignity,  we  fairly  have  impoverished  his  revenues,  very 
likely  embezzled  them.  Now,  this  is  very  sad  and  very  trying;  but  it  makes  out  no  better 
case  against  teaching  the  blind  than  the  argument  in  Sam  Slick  the  Clockmaker,  where  it 
is  gi-avely  inferred  that  seeing  boys  ought  not  to  be  taught  witing,  because  a  certain  per- 
centage of  them  are  sure  to  commit  forgery  !  So  far  from  shewing  that  the  blind  are  Tiot 
to  be  educated,  it  shows  that  they  must  be  educated  and  that  we  must  begin  much  earlier 
Avith  them.  After  all,  is  it  remarkable  that  the  sightless  boy  should  widely  differ  in  dis- 
position from  his  seeing  brother  1  Under  the  depressing  effect  of  blindness,  his  physique 
is  visiljly  l«;ss  robust.  His  mental  process  is  the  precise  inversion  of  theirs.  They  ordin- 
arily n^asou  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective ;  their  blind  brother,  if  not  carefully 
trained,  is  sure  to  invert  the  process,  and  under  a  subjective  treatment  of  every  question, 
he  will  live  in  an  inverted  world;  or  if  he  sees  partial  truths,  he  will  "see  men  as  trees 
walking."  If  we  are  ailing,  do  we  not  become  unreasonably  dejected  and  distrustful;  do 
we  not  think  ourselves  coldly  received  by  our  fondest  friends  ?  Let  us,  therefore  be  more 
patient  and  more  considerate  to  these  afflicted  ones. 
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Musical  Department. 

The  great  value  of  music  to  the  blind  is  now  so  well  established  by  the  experience  of 
older  institutions  as  to  need  but  little  enforcement.  Not  only  as  a  frequent  means  of 
livelihood,  but  as  an  unspeakable  solace  through  their  life-long  affliction,  musical  education 
ought  to  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  blind.  At  Boston,  where  this  subject  is 
taught  with  remarkable  success,  it  is  the  practice  to  give  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  pupils 
instrumental  training.  This  liberal  policy  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Howe,  whose  far- 
reaching  views  were  sustained  by  an  unusually  able  Board  of  Trustees,  including  such 
distinguished  men  as  W.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  Horace  Mann,  the  Massachusetts 
educationist,  and  Charles  Sumner,  the  eloquent  philanthropist.  The  same  enlightened 
policy  is  still  pursued  by  the  Institution  authorities.  In  his  report  for  1877,  the  Director, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  informs  us  that  there  were  then  110  pupils  in  actual  attendance,  and  that, 
of  these,  88  received  lessons  in  instrumental  music.  During  the  year  the  Boston  Institu- 
tion was  visited  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  here  is  the  enumeration 
of  the  musical  stafi"  as  they  found  it :  1  Principal  teacher  of  music  (resident) ;  4  music 
teachers  (resident) ;  1  assistant  music  teacher  (resident) ;  3  music  readers,  one  of  them  non- 
resident ;  3  non-resident  professors,  paid  by  the  hour,  one  of  them  $4  per  hour  ;  1  manager 
of  tuning  department  (resident),  total  13.  The  apparatus  of  instruction  at  the  last  report 
consisted  of  forty-two  pianos,  including  one  concert  grand,  all  of  Chickering's  finest  make ; 
a  large  and  costly  pipe  organ  by  Hook  k  Hastings,  and  a  multitude  of  minor  instruments 
and  appliances, 

This  wdse  liberality  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  musical  department  in  the 
Boston  Institution,  or  to  the  Boston  Institution  in  the  United  States.  The  New  York 
Institution  has  for  years  given  its  blind  pupils,  at  great  expense,  the  instruction  of  such 
eminent  musicians  as  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  while  its  apparatus  of  instruction  is  the  very 
finest  that  New  York  can  supply.  Indeed,  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  one 
witnesses  the  same  munificent  provision  for  the  blind.  This  summer,  Mr.  Superintendent 
Smead,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  most  hospitably  entertained  our  Convention  at  Columbus, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  what  is  structurally  the  largest  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  the  world.  This  magnificent  pile  was  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  Its  music  hall  is  already  furnished  with  a  large  church  organ  and  a 
fine  concert  grand  piano.  Its  general  musical  equipment  is  being  also  satisfactorily 
worked  up.  Among  its  class-room  apparatus  I  observed  a  sonometer,  showing  that  the 
theory  of  music  is  receiving  scientific  illustration.  The  Trustees  of  this  institution  have 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  their  Institution  is  not  going  to  be  distanced  in  the 
race. 

For  the  practical  result  of  all  this  philanthropic  enterprise,  we  have  simply  to  compare 
the  dronish  blind  paupers  of  Great  Britain  with  the  cultivated  blind  workers  of  America. 
Our  standard  English  Encyclopaedia  fairly  states  the  case:  "The  blind  in  the 
United  States  are  socially  far  above  those  of  any  other  country ;  large  numbers  of  them 
become  eminent  scholars  and  musicians,  and  even  their  blind  workmen  enjoy  a  degree  of 
comfort  unknown  in  England  or  on  the  continent  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  Ed.  Art. 
Blind). 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit,  and  indeed  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Boston  Institution,  the 
Normal  College  was  established  at  Upper  Norwood,  near  London,  England.  Its  enlarged 
buildings  were  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  whose  active  interest  in  that  Insti- 
tution constitutes  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  blind  of  Canada,  and  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  the  kind  interest  shown  in  our  Institution  by  the  Earl  of  Dufierin  will  be 
maintained  by  his  Excellency's  successor  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  and  by  his  Royal  wife. 
The  Upper  Norwood  College  has,  according  to  its  last  report,  an  actual  attendance  of  82. 
Thirteen  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  musical  department  alone,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  that  even  the  neighbouring  metropolis  can  supply.  The  instrumental  equip- 
ment of  the  college  at  my  recent  visit  included  a  large  church  organ,  two  smaller  pipe 
organs,  thirty  pianos  and  some  cabinet  organs  and  minor  instruments.  Principal  Camp- 
bell, whose  management  of  this  novel  enterprise  in  England  has  been  most  brilliant  and 
successful,  expressed  his  regret  because  he  had  not  sufficient  pianos  to  properly  handle  his 
work. 
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If  now  we  return  to  our  own  Institution,  I  confess  to  discouragement  at  the  equip- 
ment pro's'ided  for  our  pupils.  At  the  last  Report,  though  the  attendance  of  pupils  at 
Boston  was  one-half  less  than  ours,  the  appropriation  for  its  ordinary  expense  was  one- 
half  7nore  than  ours.  The  staff  of  music  teachers  alone  far  out-number  the  teachers  in  our 
literary,  musical,  and  industrial  departments,  all  put  together.  It  has  42  pianos  to  our 
5  ;  it  has  a  church  organ  and  all  other  instrumental  aids  for  the  teaching  of  the  highest 
sacred  music,  of  which,  it  is  humiliating  to  say,  the  Ontario  Institution  has  none  whatever. 

Some  changes  in  our  musical  staff  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  instruc- 
tion of  our  senior  pupils  in  instrumental  music  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Mahony,  whose  commencement  gives  an  assurance  of  efficiency  and  success.  Miss 
Nolan,  the  well-known  vocalist,  has  charge  of  our  singing.  The  effects  of  Miss  Nolan's 
careful  voice-culture  are  already  conspicuous  in  her  pupils.  Their  progress  is  most 
gratifying. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  Report,  an  experimental  class  in  Wait's  musical  point  print 
was  formed,  under  Miss  Alexander's  instruction.  The  experiment  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  henceforward  musical  point  print  will  form  the  basis  of  our  instrumental 
teaching.  I  regret  that  Miss  Alexander's  health  has  become  -impaired  from  over  applica- 
tion, and  that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  few  months'  rest.  The  merits  of 
Wait's  notation,  as  compared  with  Braille's,  were  thoroughly  discussed  in  convention  at 
Columbus  ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  question  to  be  now  finally  settled.  In  fact  the  dis- 
cussion mainly  arose  out  of  a  clever  essay  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  who  proposed 
an  elaborate  re-arrangement  of  the  Braille  system,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  defects 
have  developed — defects  so  serious  that  the  revision  of  the  entire  system  has  become  a 
pressing  question  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  tangible  music  is  now  conducted  by  Miss  Foster, 
and  a  point  transcript  of  Richardson's  well-known  Method"  is  worked  out  in  daily 
class  exercises.  The  corrected  papers  are  revised  by  the  teacher,  varnished,  and  bound 
into  volumes,  so  fhat  each  pupil  will  presently  own  a  portfolio  of  music  extremely  valuable 
for  either  systematic  practice  or  instruction. 

Mr.  Raymond  has  been  given  charge  of  our  piano-tuning,  and  the  work  and  teaching 
are  both  thoroughly  done. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Dufferin's  bronze  medal  was  this  year  awarded  to  Sand- 
ford  Leppard,  whose  studies  were  divided  between  the  Literary  and  Musical  Depart- 
ments. 

Industrial  Dejyartment — Boys. 

In  the  ^^dllow-work  a  year  of  activity  is  to  be  recorded.  The  influx  of  pupils  into 
the  shop  has  been  so  great  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  open  a  large  department  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  workshop  building.  Here  Mr.  Truss  has  collected  the  senior  pupils,  the 
juniors  remaining  in  the  lower  shop.  Our  willow  crop  suffered  severely  from  the  spring 
frosts,  and  will  be  much  less  productive  than  usual.  As  it  is  impossible  for  either  man  or 
horses  to  work  advantageously  the  marsh  willow-beds,  I  have  formed  on  arable  ground  a 
new  plantation  of  more  than  an  acre,  which  will  be  cultivated  like  any  other  crop,  and 
will  presently  yield  a  large  return.  The  demand  for  our  basket-work  has  been  very  brisk, 
but,  as  our  main  purpose  is  instruction,  I  consider  it  unwise  to  detain  pupils  any  longer 
on  a  given  class  of  baskets  than  is  sufficient  for  practice ;  we  have  thus  sometimes  to 
refuse  orders. 

In  cane  seat  work,  owing  to  depression  of  trade,  there  has  been  no  activity,  and  our 
classes  are  at  present  suspended. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  gratuitously  furnishing 
advanced  shop-pupils  with  chair  cane  and  prepared  willows,  to  be  worked  up  by  them- 
selves at  their  homes,  and  sold  for  their  own  benefit.  These  boys,  as  a  rule,  quite  exceed- 
ed my  expectations,  and  they  spent  their  earnings  in  clothing  themselves,  or  in  assisting 
home-folk.  Such  valuable  lessons  in  self-help  ought  to  be  annually  repeated,  as  preparing 
our  })oys  for  that  near  day  when  they  will  finally  leave  us  and  strike  out  for  themselves. 
Very  gratifying  accounts  continue  to  be  received  from  ex-pupils,  though  we  could  have 
wished  soinn  of  them  to  have  been  better  grounded  in  their  trade  before  they  set  up  in 
business. 
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His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Dufferin's  silver  medal  was  this  year  awarded  to  one  of 
Mr.  Truss'  senior  pupils — James  Baxter,  of  Dromore,  Co.  Grey. 

iTidustrial  Department — Girls. 

Under  Miss  Tyrrell's  skilful  management,  this  Department  continues  to  grow  with 
wonderful  vigour.  For  more  systematic  organization,  I  have  assigned  to  Miss  Tyrrell  two 
industrial  assistants, — one  having  special  charge  of  the  knittingroom,  the  other  of  the 
general  work-room  and  of  the  se^\dng  machines.  The  number  of  girls  under  training 
is  very  large,  but  the  instruction  proceeds  with  the  steadiness  and  accuracy  of  clockwork. 
The  equipment  of  the  knitting-room  is,  Lamb  Knitters  2,  Franz  &  Pope  1,  Dana  Bick- 
ford  4.  Our  experience  continues  most  favourable  to  the  Franz  k  Pope  Knitting  Machine. 
The  great  lack  in  the  work  of  all  these  machines  is  the  absence  of  a  true  rib.  To  supply  this 
defect  some  new  machines  have  been  announced.  (1)  The  Tuttle  Knitter,  manufactured  by 
the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  is  a  circular  machine  furnished  with  an  interior  inverted 
cone.  By  a  transfer  of  needles  between  this  cone  and  the  enclosing  cylinder  the  rib  is 
formed.  (2)  A  Canadian  patent  has  just  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  John  Blacklock,  of  Hast- 
ings, Ont.,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ridout,  Aird 
&  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  Toronto.  In  this  machine  an  upright  cone  is  used  but  without 
change  of  place,  and  therefore  unlike  the  Tuttle  cone  which  is  lowered  into  the  cylinder 
as  rib  work  is  required.  Several  points  of  superiority  are  claimed  for  this  Blacklock 
machine  :  e.g.  it  makes  a  welt  at  the  top  of  a  sock  ;  it  forms  stripes  in  colours  length^vise  ; 
and  when  a  rib  is  required  the  needles  can  be  tranferred  between  cone  and  cylinder  with- 
out disengagement  from  the  yam.  Under  your  kind  arrangement.  Sir,  our  knitting  machines 
are  kept  fully  employed  on  work  for  the  Central  Prison  and  other  Government  Insti- 
tutions. The  product  of  our  knitting-room  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  3,000 
pairs  of  socks,  besides  a  large  quanty  of  mitts  and  other  knitted  goods.  The  machinery 
outfit  of  the  seAving  room  is  as  follows :  Wheeler  <fe  Wilson  Sewing  Machines  7  ;  New 
York  Singer  1  ;  Domestic  \.  Our  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  machine  known  as  the  new  No.  8,  straight  needle.  As  an  extreme  illustration  of 
its  availability  for  blind  operatives  I  have  had  its  use  taught  to  a  poor  fellow  who,  by  a 
premature  powder-blast,  lost  his  left  arm  at  the  shoulder,  both  his  eyes,  and  his  sense  of 
hearing.  He  previously  learned  in  our  class-rooms  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  make  head 
baskets ;  and  now  he  is  able  to  thread  his  Wheeler  &  Wilson  and  run  a  very  fair  seam. 
Two  ot  our  girls  who  are  quite  sightless  attended  the  late  Provincial  Exhibition  in 
Toronto,  and  attracted  large  crowds  by  their  wonderful  execution  on  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Se^^'ing  Machine.  Their  exhibit  included  the  neatest  of  plain  sewing,  also  the  skilful 
use  of  the  hemmer,  tucker,  and  gatherer.  A  more  extensive  exhibition  of  our  industries 
was  given  at  the  Southern  Fair  lately  held  in  Brantford,  where  the  pupils  were  to  be  seen 
working  at  their  various  handicrafts.  Besides  maintaining  the  long  list  of  decorative 
industries  given  in  my  last  Report,  Miss  Tyrrell  has  broken  fresh  ground  in  more  homely 
but  most  useful  accomplishments.  All  the  worn  hosiery  of  the  pupils  is  now  darned  by 
the  blind  girls,  who  also  do  the  entire  house-sewing  and  when  this  source  of  employment 
fails,  obtain  practice  on  private  sewing.  But  a  more  signal  advance  still  has  been  made. 
All  dresses,  and  other  girls'  clothing  required  in  the  Institution  are  now  cut  out  and  made 
up  by  these  blind  seamstresses.  In  the  first  stages  of  this  industry,  we  were  much  in- 
debted for  card-board  patterns  kindly  supplied  by  Mrs.  Huntoon,  of  Louis\alle,  Ky. 

Religious  Instrwtion. 

Divine  service  for  Protestant  pupils  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  music  hall, 
the  Brantford  clergy  of  Protestant  denominations  officiating  in  turns.  The  instruction  of 
our  Catholic  pupils  is  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Father  Bardou,  and  conducted  by  the 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  who  attend  every  Sunday  and  give  lessons  in  the  Catholic  Cate- 
chism lately  embossed  by  the  American  Printing  House. 

We  are  under  continued  obligation  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson  for  the  interest  that  he 
has  uniformly  taken  in  the  entertainment  and  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  With  his 
thoughtful  kindness,  he  lately  brought  np  the  eminent  vocalist  Mr.  Hamilton  Corbett, 
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and  our  pupils  were  much  delighted  by  a  rich  feast  of  Scottish  minstrelsy.  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Brantford,  has  also  very  kindly  interested  himself  in  our  pupils.  Miss  Shenstone  has 
again  during  the  past  summer  afforded  a  refuge  to  a  homeless  blind  orphan  in  the  girls' 
home  which  is  maintained  by  Messrs.  Shenstone  and  Cockshutt. 

Medical  Department. 

The  remarkable  health  enjoyed  by  our  blind  village,  greatly  overcrowded  though  it 
is,  is  sufficient  evidence  how  well  we  are  cared  for  by  our  excellent  Physician  Dr. 
Corson.  The  increase  of  work,  both  general  and  special,  in  this  department  has  been  very 
great.  At  his  daily  visits,  besides  treating  general  ailments,  the  Physician  passes  in  re- 
view a  large  number  of  ophthalmic  affections  which  demand  long-continued  and  skilful 
treatment.  Both  the  pupils  and  their  friends  are  often  greatly  delighted  by  the  improve- 
ment that  cases  at  all  tractable  show  under  Institution  treatment. 

Visitation  of  the  Blind. 

The  \dsitation  of  the  blind  was  during  the  summer  vacation  prosecuted  with  much 
diligence  by  Mr.  Truss  and  Mr.  Wickens.  To  Mr.  Truss  I  assigned  the  counties  inter- 
sected by  the  Northern  Railway,  also  certain  unvisited  tracts  on  the  western  peninsula, 
while  Mr.  Wickens  resumed  his  explorations  in  the  eastern  counties.  These  officers 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  many  of  our  new  pupils  for  finding  them  out  in  their  almost  in- 
accessible homes,  and  rescuing  them  from  a  helpless  and  hopeless  neglect.  The  reports  of 
progress  together  with  all  similar  documents  fyled  in  former  years,  I  arranged  in  volumes 
each  with  index  and  analysis ;  and  these  volumes  are  now  being  digested  into  a  single 
large  volume  which  I  designate  my  "  census-book."  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  keep  under 
easy  observation  our  entire  youthful  blind  population. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  present  crowded  state  of  the  girls'  quarters  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  physician  and  myself,  and  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  it  should  be  remedied  by 
the  erection  of  an  east  wing  corresponding  to  the  western  extension  recently  made.  The 
numerical  growth  of  this  Institution  is  quite  unexampled.  In  1871,  the  work  commenced 
with  11  pupils.  For  the  session  just  entered  on,  the  number  of  arrivals  has  already 
exceeded  170,  and  many  more  pupils  are  on  the  way.  To  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  de- 
velopment, we  of  course  require  additional  buildings,  specially  planned  to  meet  our 
requirements.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  never  has  been  a  voice  raised  in  our  Legisla- 
ture against  the  expenditure  on  this  Institution.  On  the  contrary,  successive  ministries 
have  been  assured  by  successive  opposition  leaders,  that  whatever  sums  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  effective  work  of  the  place  will  be  cheerfully  approved.  Certainly  the 
crime  of  extravagance  cannot  be  laid  to  our  charge.  In  the  erection  of  buildings,  the 
work  has  been  done  so  cheaply  that  the  first  contractor  was  ruined,  and  every  subsequent 
contractor  had  been  impoverished  by  this  Institution. 

During  this  spring  and  summer  a  residence  for  the  Principal  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  and  it  is  now  approaching  completion.  In  preparing  sketch  plans  for  your  ap- 
proval, I  endeavoured  to  prepare  a  design  which,  at  a  moderate  price,  would  be  worthy 
of  the  magnificent  site,  and  would  harmonize  with  the  general  style  of  our  other  buildings. 
The  public  eye  appears  to  strongly  approve  of  both  the  building  and  the  site,  while  the 
cost  has  fallen  short  of  the  price  paid  for  Superintendents'  residences  that  are  certainly 
less  commodious  and  less  ornamental.  I  understood  that  for  heating  purposes  the  hot 
water  system  should  be  employed,  which  is  ultimately  the  most  economical  of  all  heat,  if 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  attendance  be  worth  considering.  The  interior  details  of  this  house 
are  arranged  on  this  basis,  and  I  trust  that  the  careful  work  expended  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Large,  on  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  will  not  be  disfigured  and  destroyed  by 
stove-pipes  and  stove-pipe  holes.  The  Architect  of  Public  Works,  the  draughtsman,  the 
contractor,  and  the  Clerk  of  Works,  and  myself,  have  all  done  our  best  to  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  to 
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ask  that  the  work  be  not  hacked  to  pieces,  with  the  result  after  all  of  leaving  the  house 
cold  and  uninhabitable. 

The  most  dangerous  of  the  loose  plaster  ceilings  have  been  sheeted  with  narrow 
matched  boards  neatly  painted  in  oil.  I  selected  for  the  last  two  coats  a  delicate  tint  of 
blue  which  is  restful  to  the  eye  and  which  has  the  optical  effect  of  increasing  the  apparent 
elevation  of  the  ceilings,  just  as  a  yellow  tint  produces  the  illusion  of  nearness.  Sidewalks 
connecting  the  new  wing  with  the  existing  sidewalks  and  a  flight  of  steps  terminating 
the  west  wing  were  also  provided.  For  these  and  many  other  improvements  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  Honourable  A.  S.  Hardy,  when  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works.  The  Hon.  Acting  Commissioner  frequently  visited  the  premises  during  the 
summer  and  ascertained  our  wants  by  personal  enquiry  and  observation.  Indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  ,but  for  his  kind  intervention  and  active  exertions,  our  buildings 
would  scarcely  have  been  habitable  this  session.  I  invited  his  attention  to  the  worn-out 
and  unserviceable  floors,  and  still  more  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  steam-service  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  expected  return  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner,  action  on  these  matters 
was  deferred.  The  steam-ser^dce  of  this  Institution  urgently  demands  attention.  The 
ser^-ice  of  the  new  wing  is  laid  on  recent  and  improved  principles ;  that  in  the  older 
buildings  represents  the  earliest  phase  of  steam-heating ;  yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  heat 
both  buildings  off  the  same  main,  and,  worse  still,  off  boilers  that  have  been  condemned 
by  the  Boiler  Insurance  Co.'s  Inspector,  as  quite  inadequate  to  the  work  imposed  on  them. 
On  a  cold  day  the  circulation  of  steam  in  the  main  building  is  of  the  very  feeblest.  In 
order  to  coax  it  into  activity,  waste  pipes  have  been  tapped  into  every  coil  and  sometimes 
carried  long  distances  into  the  cellar  spaces.  Frequently  through  a  cold  day  our  faithful 
Engineer,  Mr.  Harrison,  or  one  of  the  firemen,  may  be  seen  drawing  off  large  volumes  of 
condensed  water  at  these  "relieving  stations."  By  this  expedient,  which  I  hope  is  a  rare 
one,  we  may  possibly  get  through  the  winter,  unless  it  should  prove  severe  ;  in  this  latter 
contingency.  Sir,  I  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  your  resources,  for  really  I  am  at  the  end 
of  mine. 

Towards  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  substantial  progress  was  made  during  the 
year.  The  ground  surrounding  the  new  wdng  which  was  left  by  the  builder  in  a  very 
rough  state,  has  been  terraced,  and  the  entire  Institution  has  been  girdled  with  a  broad 
belt  of  sod.  A  "  boulevard  "  carried  through  the  western  half  of  the  yard  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  work-shop  building  has  also  been  sodded  and  planted  with  shade-trees.  In 
this  laborious  work  I  received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Truss  and  the  shop-boys.  I 
have  levelled  the  whole  of  the  remaining  trac':.,  lying  between  the  Institution  and  the 
work-shop,  and  given  it  a  heavy  coat  of  fine  river  gravel.  A  large  number  of  trees  were 
planted,  and  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  still  thrifty  and  vigorous.  Our  bedding  plants 
were  chiefly  obtained  from  our  little  conservatory  which  has  also  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  and  foliage  plants  that  now  add  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
school-rooms.  We  greatly  require  a  good  gi'een-house  to  do  justice  to  our  grounds  and 
furnish  the  material  for  decorative  gardening.  With  the  vastly  increased  attendance  we 
urgently  require  additional  manual  help,  both  inside  and  without.  The  Carpenter's  half 
day  is  utterly  inadequate  now  to  maintain  school-room  and  general  repairs,  and  construct 
new  apparatus.  Another  hand  on  the  grounds  is  greatly  needed.  Our  crops  this  year 
have  proved  a  very  fair  return,  but  we  have  not  yet  obtained  that  root  house  for  their 
reception. 

As  I  close  this  Report  there  are  in  attendance  forty-five  pupils  more  than  have  ever 
before  been  gathered  under  our  roof,  and  our  Institution  has  now  become,  if  not  the  largest, 
the  second  largest  on  this  continent.  I  am  anxious  that  it  shall  become  foremost  also  in 
efficiency.  I  trust  that  you,  Sir,  will  take  our  case  into  your  most  liberal  consideration  ; 
and  that  acting  under  your  advice,  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  will  furnish  this 
Institution  with  the  money,  the  buildings  and  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  trust  that  it  has  undertaken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A., 

Principal. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


J.  "W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

I)ispector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  Sc.,  c^c, 
For  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  follomng  as  the  Report  of  the  Physician  to 
the  Institution  for  the  year  now  closing. 

I  have  unusual  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution 
has  proved  most  satisfactory  throughout  the  year  ;  death  has  not  invaded  our  numbers  and 
we  have  been  spared  the  visitation  of  disease  in  any  of  its  serious  and  threatening  forms. 
The  origin  and  propagation  of  disease  have  not  been  fully  solved  with  scientific  accuracy, 
but,  so  far  as  understood,  it  has  been  the  joint  aim  of  the  Principal  and  myself  to  remove 
or  avoid  all  disease-producing  causes,  relying  upon  the  literal  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  The  immunity  we  have  thus 
enjoyed  is  thus  largely  due  to  our  excellent  water  supply,  believed  to  be  removed  beyond 
the  accident  of  pollution  from  any  source,  and  also  to  the  very  healthful  location  of  the 
Institution  itself.  We  have  endeavoured  to  supplement  these  aids  to  health  by  the  obser- 
vance of  such  sanitary  and  hygienic  regulation  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  shall  ensure  the 
best  safeguards  against  the  encroachments  of  disease.  In  this  connection  I  may  state  that 
during  every  rainstorm  of  ordinary  duration  the  water  comes  dripping  by  the  pailful 
through  the  ceilings  of  the  dormitories  and  other  rooms  producing  a  state  of  things  very 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  and  not  at  all  conducive  to  health.  I  am  happy  to  learn, 
however,  that  the  leaky  roof  is  about  to  be  made  water-tight.  I  may  also  add  that  while 
the  food  has  been  generally  furnished  in  wholesome  quantity  and  variety  yet  the  contractors 
for  the  butter  and  meat  respectively  have  not  always  been  faultless  in  their  supplies. 

The  cases  of  serious  illness  during  the  year  have  occurred  among  the  employees  of 
the  Institution,  to  the  most  noticeable  of  which  only  slight  allusion  can  be  made.  The 
wife  of  teamster  Tillotson  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pelvic  peritonitis  following  con- 
finement, but  eventually  made  a  good  recovery.  I  also  attended  the  wives  of  two  other 
employees,  living  outside  the  grounds,  in  which  the  labour  was  complicated  by  a  necessity 
for  instrumental  delivery  which  was  accomplished  with  safety  to  mother  aiKl  child  in  both 
instances.  The  infant  child  of  Mr.  Truss,  trades  instructor,  was  the  subject  of  erysipelas 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  limb  from  the  foot  to  the  body,  and  though  life  hung  in 
a  balance  for  several  days  the  little  patient  eventually  passed  through  the  disease  in 
safety.  Last  spring  the  porter  Willis  was  accidentally  thrown  from  a  horse  by  which  he 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  after- 
wards, one  of  the  pupils,  a  tall  athletic  fellow,  met  with  a  similar  misfortune  while  en- 
gaged in  wrestling.  Both  fractures  were  dressed  according  to  the  fulcrum  and  lever  prin- 
ciple of  Dr.  Sayre's  adhesive  bands,  and  botli  cases  in  the  excellence  of  the  result  furnished 
additional  evid(;nce  of  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 

While  we  have  escaped  the  presence  of  acute  diseases  to  any  extent,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  clironic  cases  have  occupied  our  attention,  requiring  in  fact,  double  the  labour  of 
any  previous  year.  Our  time  has  been  taken  up  largely  in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases 
and  our  efforts  in  this  department  I  believe  to  be  increasingly  useful. 

I  cannot  conclude  witliout  directing  your  attention  once  more  to  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance,  altliough  it  may  seem  unnecessary  after  all  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  wing  for  the  present  large 
a<l(Iition  to  our  numbers.  I  know  that  Governments,  like  large  bodies,  move  slowly,  but  I 
veiituH!  to  make  one  more  appeal  for  the  additional  accommodation  so  urgently  needed, 
in  the  liop*;  that,  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  we  shall  be  heard  because  of  our  importunity. 

I  acknoNvl(Klg(i,  with  pleasure,  the;  continued  co-operation  of  the  Principal  in  putting 
into  ex(3Cution  such  practical  sanitary  measures  as  are  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
all  concerned. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  range 
year  : — 

Abscess, 

Accouchement, 

Adenitis, 

Ague, 

Anjemia, 

Aphthae, 

Bronchitis, 

Bronchocele, 

Caries  of  bone. 

Catarrh,  iS^a^o-pharyngeal, 

Cephalalgia, 

Cla\-icle,  fracture  of. 

Colic  Abdominal, 

ConjunctiWtis, 

Constipation, 

Contusion, 

Deafness, 

Diarrhoea, 

Dysentery, 

Dyspepsia, 

Epilepsy, 

Erysipelas, 

Erythema, 

Febricula, 

Febris, 

Furunculus, 


of  disease  in  the  Institution  during  the 

Hemorrhoids, 

Hernia, 

Hordeolum, 

Icterus, 

Keratitis, 

Lumbago, 

MenoiThagia, 

Mensium  suppressio, 

Morbus  coxarius. 

Myalgia, 

Neuralgia, 

Odontalgia, 

Otorrhoea, 

Peritonitis,  peh'ic, 

Phlyctenulre, 

Pleurodynia, 

Quinsy, 

Rheumatism, 

Spermatorrhea, 

Sprain, 

Stomatitis, 

Teeth,  extraction  of, 

Urine,  nocturnal  incontinence, 

Vermes, 

Wounds,  various. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


William  C.  Corson,  M.D., 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  LANGMUIR. 


Two  hundred  blind  persons  were  under  instruction  in  this  Institution  during  the 
past  official  year,  as  compared  with  175  in  the  preceding  one. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  272  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  and  the 
following  summaries  shew  the  number  in  residence  each  year  since  that  time,  and  also 
the  places  from  which  the  272  pupils  were  received,  viz.: — 


Male.  Female.  Total. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872    20  14 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873    34  24 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1874    66  46 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  ]  875    89  60 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1876    84  64 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1877    76  72 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1878    91  84 

Attendance  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1879    100  100 


M.  F.  T. 

Addington    1  . .  1 

Belleville    3  ..  3 

Brant   3  3  6 

Brantf ord                        ...  4  4  8 

Bruce    3  6  9 

Carleton      1  1  2 

Dundas   2  2  4 

Durham   1  3  4 

Elgin   2  1  3 

Essex   2  2  4 

Frontenac   2  1  3 

Glangarry   1  1 

Grenville    2  2 

Grey    4  4  8 

Guelph    1  2  3 

Haldimand   4  4 

Halton    2  2 

Hamilton   5  6  11 

Hastings   4  1  5 

Huron   5  5  10 

Kingston    1  2  3 

Kent   5  4  9 

Lambton    3  3 

Leeds   5  1  6 

Lanark    1  1 

Lennox   1  1 


Lincoln   3 

London    3 

Middlesex    6 

Muskoka    1 

Norfolk   4 

Northumberland    1 

Ontario   4 

Ottawa   2 

Oxford   2 

Perth   2 

Peterborough    6 

Prince  Edward   1 

Renfrew   6 

Russell    1 

St.  Catharines   2 

Simcoe    3 

Stormont    2 

Toronto   9 

Victoria    4 

Waterloo      4 

Wellanl   2 

Wellington   6 

Wentworth   6 

York   6 

Uncertain   1 


34 
58 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 

T. 

4 

10 
9 
1 
8 
7 
7 
2 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
2 
2 
7 
2 
18 
5 
7 
3 
11 
10 
10 
1 


149   123  272 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  inspection  minutes  recorded  by  me  will  shew  piretty 
fully  the  operations  of  the  Institution  during  the  year  : — 

The  first  inspection  was  made  on  the  11th  February.  On  that  day  there  were  165 
pupils  in  residence,  all  of  whom  looked  well  both  in  appearance  and  health.  It  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  male  pupils  had  died  on  the  29th  of  the  previous  month 
from  pneumonia.  Every  care  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  youth  by  the  Institution 
staff,  and  the  lad's  parents  were  present  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Surgeon's  book 
shewed  that  influenza  and  inflammatory  colds  had  prevailed  during  the  winter,  owing  no 
doubt,  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather.    The  blind  as  a  class  appear  to  be  ex- 
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tremely  sensitive  to  cold,  and  therefore  a  higher  temperature  is  required  for  them  than  for 
any  other  class  of  physical  defectives,  not  only  on  account  of  health,  but  also  that  their 
sense  of  touch  may  not  be  numbed.  For  this  reason,  it  had  been  found  necessary  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  season  to  supplement  the  steam  heating  arrangements,  which 
had  not  been  thoroughly  completed,  by  the  use  of  coal  stoves. 

The  Principal  reported  that  the  Literary  Department  stood  in  need  of  another 
teacher.    Authority  was  given  him  to  engage  a  suitable  person  on  probation. 

He  was  also  authorized  to  accept  a  tender  he  had  received  for  printing  six  hundred 
copies  of  his  Annual  Report,  together  with  that  portion  of  my  own  relating  to  the 
Institution. 

I  made  a  second  inspection  on  the  11th  June,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  pur- 
chases were  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  capital  appropriation  voted  by  the  Legislature 
at  the  previous  session.  This  appropriation  was  chiefly  granted  to  meet  the  expenditures 
for  furnishing  the  Principal's  house,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  grounds,  and  for 
fitting  up,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  those  portions  of  the  main  building  w^hich 
would  be  rendered  vacant  when  the  Principal  moved  into  the  new  house  above  referred 
to.  As  the  result,  I  granted  authority  for  the  following  purchases,  leaving  minute  in- 
structions regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  made,  v;z.  :  Furniture  for  an 
additional  class-room,  $125  ;  for  an  extra  dormitory  for  girls,  $382  ;  and  for  the  bedroom 
for  the  new  teacher,  $111;  appliances  for  the  Industrial  Department,  $100;  books, 
apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  Literary  Department,  $461.46  ;  furniture  for  the  Principal's  resi- 
dence, $1,660,38  ;  gravel  and  trees  for  the  grounds,  $140  ;  additional  stoves  and  heating 
appliances,  $264.23.  These  expenditures  overdrew  the  apropriation  to  a  small  extent, 
but  for  this  I  had  received  the  authority  of  the  Treasurer. 

It  was  reported  by  the  engineer  that  the  steam  pump  in  the  boiler-house  required 
re-boring  and  other  repairs.  The  Principal  was  directed  to  have  the  work  done,  if  the 
Public  Works  Department  did  not  include  it  in  the  alterations  they  were  about  to  make 
to  the  heating  arrangements. 

Authority  was  given  to  have  the  Institution  connected  with  the  city? telephone  ser- 
vice, at  a  cost  of  twenty  dollars  yearly. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  advantages  at3cruing  from  a  visitation  of  the  blind  during 
the  vacation,  the  Principal  was  instructed  to  again  detail  two  of  the  teachers  for  such 
visitation  during  the  vacation  then  about  to  commence.  He  was  also  directed  to  move 
into  the  house  provided  for  him  directly  the  session  terminated,  and  to  then  give  full 
effect  to  the  instructions  I  had  previously  recorded,  regarding  the  allocation  of  the  rooms 
used  as  his  private  quarters. 

My  third  inspection  was  made  on  the  16th  and  17th  October,  when  on  examining 
the  register,  I  found  that  since  the  opening  of  the  current  session  on  the  10th  September, 
169  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  88  being  males  and  81  females.  One  of  these  had  been  sent 
home  owing  to  sickness,  leaving  168  pupils  on  the  muster  rolll 

Admission  for  the  first  time  had  been  awarded  to  25  pupils  (10  males  and  15  females), 
six  of  whom  were  over  age.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  these  pupils,  full  particulars  of 
their  cases  had  been  submitted  to  me,  and  as  the  Principal  considered  that  they  would 
be  benefited  by  the  scholastic  and  industrial  training  of  the  Institution,  authority  was 
granted  to  receive  them.  One  of  these  persons  was  a  young  man  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  whose  maintenance  and  education  were  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  specified  in  the 
by-law.s.    Two  of  the  pupils  were  absent  last  session,  but  had  been  re-admitted. 

From  an  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Principal's  possession,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondence ho  had  with  parents  and  others,  it  appeared  that  202  pupils  should  have  been 
in  the  Institution,  but  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  33  of  the 
number  were  still  retained  at  home.  However,  it  appeared  lik  ;ly  that  the  number  of  pupils 
would  be  increased  to  about  180  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Tlie  teaching  and  instructing  staff  of  the  Institution  numbered  twelve  persons,  viz., 
five  teachers  in  the  literary  departmcmt  (two  of  whom  also  assisted  in  the  industrial  and 
musical  branches),  three  teachers  of  instrumental  music,  one  of  vocal,  and  three  instructors 
and  one  assistant  instructor  in  the  industrial  department. 

I  visited  the  literary  classes  and  examined  pretty  minutely  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 


tion  and  the  general  routine  of  work.  The  good  discipline  which  prevailed  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  study  pursued  were  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  heartiness  with  which 
the  teaching  was  carried  on,  and  the  zealous  way  in  which  the  teachers  performed  their 
duties,  shewed  pretty  conclusively  that  they  had  a  real  love  for  their  work;  without  which 
the  best  directed  talent  would  fail  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  course  of  study  is  much  the  same  as  previously  reported,  comprising  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geoo^raphy,  history,  English  literature,  object  in- 
struction, ifec. 

The  pupils  seemed  to  pay  marked  attention  and  respect  to  their  teachers,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  learn.  The  progress  made  was  very  great,  even  with  some  who 
had  only  been  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  school,  but  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
passed  through  several  sessions,  it  was  most  marked.  Altogether,  I  have  a  most  favour- 
able report  to  make  of  the  Literary  Department  of  this  institution. 

The  musical  classes  were  also  found  to  be  effectively  organized,  although  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  instruction  in  this  department  take  a  more  practical  shape.  Twenty-three 
pupils  were  receiving  lessons  on  the  piano  and  nineteen  on  the  organ,  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  school  were  receiving  lessons  in  point  print,  besides  vocal  and  general 
musical  instruction.  Apart  from  the  pleasure  afforded  to  the  blind  by  music,  it  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  unless  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  music  pupils  are  fitted  to 
earn  a  portion  of,  or  the  whole  of  their  livings  through  the  exercise  of  their  musical  talents, 
the  musical  course  of  this  Institution  will  fall  far  short  of  its  object. 

The  industrial  training  of  this  Institution  continues  to  sustain  its  eminently  practical 
and  progressive  character.  In  the  willow-work  shop,  twenty-six  young  men  and  boys 
were  receiving  instruction.  The  time  of  ten  of  these  was  exclusively  taken  up  with  the 
trade,  and  the  remainder  worked  from  8  to  9.45  a.m.,  and  from  1.30  to  5  p.m.  daily.  It 
is  expected  that  three  of  these  industrial  pupils  will  have  fully  acquired  the  trade  at  the 
end  of  the  present  session,  and  that  they  will  then  leave  the  Institution  quite  able  to  earn 
their  living  by  it.  During  the  past  vacation,  a  test  was  made  of  the  capabilities  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils  of  this  shop  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  manufacture  of  willow-work. 
There  was  distributed  to  ten  pupils  1,500  lbs.  of  dry  willow,  which  they  took  home  with 
them.  From  inquiries  made  of  each  of  these  pupils,  I  found  that  they  manufactured  and 
sold  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  willow-ware  each. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  was  very  good,  only  one  pupil  being  confined  to  bed. 
The  appearance  of  the  inmates  also  in  respect  to  dress  was  very  satisfactory. 

In  this,  and  previous  years,  an  examination  of  the  pupils  had  been  made  in  the  month 
of  May  by  a  skilled  oculist,  but  it  was  found  that  the  recommendations  for  special  treatment 
in  certain  cases  could  not  always  be  carried  out  before  the  commencement  of  the  vacation  in 
the  middle  of  June,  as  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  a  pupil  has  always  to  be  obtained 
before  an  operation  can  be  performed,  or  the  pupil  removed  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
for  some  special  and  constant  treatment.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  an  oculist  should 
pay  two  visits  to  the  Institution  during  the  session,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore.  The 
fii-st  visit  to  be  paid  early  in  the  term  for  the  more  especial  purpose  making  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils'  eyes,  and  for  ordinary  treatment  and  directions  ;  the  second  visit 
to  be  made  about  two  months  before  the  close  of  the  session,  for  performing  operations  of 
a  minor  kind,  and  for  determining  which  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the  Andrew  Mercer 
Eye  and  Eir  Infirmary  during  the  vacation,  for  special  operations,  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  or  partial  restoration  of  sight.  The  first  visit  under  this  arrangement  was  to 
be  made  by  Drs.  Reeves  and  Ault,  the  oculists  of  the  Andrew  Mercer  Infirmary,  on 
^the  11th  November,  When  the  second  visit  of  the  oculists  is  paid  and  their  report  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  at  once  enter  into  communication  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  Mercer  Infirmary, 
with  a  \^ew  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  such  removal  and  operations. 

The  condition  of  the  Institution  in  respect  to  cleanliness  and  order  was  excellent. 
The  boys'  dormitories,  in  which  so  much  confusion  prevailed  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  wing,  was  in  capital  order. 

It  is  most  important  that  similar  extensions  and  improvements  should  be  made  on 
the  girls'  side  of  the  house,  for,  apart  from  the  necessity  which  exists  for  increased  dor- 
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mitory  accommodation  for  that  sex,  the  present  large  associated  dormitory,  in  which  over 
fifty  girls  sleep,  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  proper  requisites  of  such  a  room. 

During  the  vacation,  the  Principal  removed  his  family  to  the  residence  erected  for 
him  on  the  grounds,  and  the  rooms  in  the  main  building,  formerly  used  for  his  quarters, 
■were  fitted  up  and  appropriated  for  official  purposes,  as  designated  in  a  previous  minute. 

The  room  in  the  basement,  at  present  used  for  the  bakery,  is  much  too  small,  and  is 
also  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  furnace  rooms.  The  meat  store  is  also  unfitted  for  such 
a  purpose.  In  the  extension  of  the  rear  buildings,  which  must  shortly  take  place,  these 
defects  should  be  remedied. 

The  books  and  records  of  the  Bursar  were  examined  at  this  visit.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  appropriations  will  require  to  be  increased  in  the  estimates  of  next  year.  The 
sum  voted  for  books  and  apparatus,  viz.  $400,  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  is  the  same  as  when  only 
one-half  the  number  of  pupils  were  in  residence.  A  recommendation  will  be  made  to 
have  it  increased  to  $600.  The  appropriation  under  the  heading  of  "  Farm  and  Garden  " 
is  also  overdrawn.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that'  $600  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  ser- 
vice in  future  years.  The  expenditures  under  the  heading  of  "  Furniture  and  furnishing 
renewals"  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  watched,  as  they  have  exceeded  the  appropriation 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  vote  of  $500  should  be  sufficient.  The  cost  of  gas  was 
$1,410.26  in  1878,  and  this  year  it  will  be  about  the  same.  This  is  entirely  too  much, 
and  is  owing  to  the  high  price  and  poor  quality  of  the  gas  furnished.  The  same  quantity 
of  a  much  superior  gas  could  be  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  it  is  at  the  Orillia  Asy- 
lum, for  one-half  the  amount.  Unless  the  price  be  reduced  and  the  quality  improved,  I 
would  recommend  that  appliances  be  fitted  up  in  the  premises  for  manufacturing  gas.  The 
appropriation  for  bedding  and  clothing  will  have  to  be  increased  from  $300  to  $500. 

The  Principal  stated  that  not  less  than  $200  worth  of  books  were  at  once  required 
for  the  schools.    He  was  authorized  to  make  purchases  to  that  extent. 

The  Principal  was  requested  to  push  forward  with  the  knitting  of  500  pairs  of  socks 
for  the  various  public  institutions  of  the  Province. 

He  was  also  authorized  to  place  one  of  the  most  advanced  female  pupils  as  a  moni- 
torial instructor  in  the  Industrial  Department,  and  the  Bursar  was  instructed  to  enter  her 
name  upon  the  pay  list  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  session. 

A  consultation  was  held  with  the  Principal  respecting  the  wants  of  the  Institution 
on  capital  account  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  list  arrived  at  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Province,  along  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be  voted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  various  necessary  works. 

Maintenance  Expenditures. 

A  statement  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  official  year  is  given 
hereunder.  This  statement  shews  the  total  expenditure  and  also  that  under  each  heading 
of  the  estimates. 


Medical  department   $70  23 

Food  of  all  kinds   7,546  60 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   429  88 

Fuel   2,570  58 

Light   1,447  50 

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning   230  42 

Books  and  apparatus   613  97 

Printing,  postages,  stationery,  etc   507  24 

Furniture  and  furnishings   817  35 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder   737  26 

Repairs  and  alterations   576  79 

Miscellaneous    749  53 

Salaries  and  wages   13,217  80 


$29,515  15 
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Description  of  the  Institution  Buildings,  fubnished  by  the  Architect  op  the 

Public  Works  Department. 

The  site  adjoins  the  western  limit  of  the  City  of  Brantford,  south  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bail  way  branch  from  Goderich  to  Buffalo,  and  contains  65  acres  of  land,  known  as  Digby 
Place.  I 

A  roadway  66  feet  in  width  extends  from  the  lot  to  the  Grand  E-iver,  on  the  bank 
of  which  an  additional  acre  of  land  was  purchased  with  the  lot. 

The  buildings,  which  were  commenced  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1872,  were  erected 
on  a  plateau  which  commands  an  extensive  view  to  the  west  and  south,  and  overlooks  the 
city,  the  principal  residences  being  about  one  mile  distant. 

The  design  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  adapted  to  modern  requirements,  and  the  plans  were 
prepared  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 

The  original  front  was  220  feet,  consisting  of  a  centre  building  and  wings,  the  width 
being  64  feet,  two  storeys  in  height,  14  feet  and  13  feet  respectively,  with  Mansard  storey 
1 2  feet  high,  the  centre  building  being  an  additional  storey  in  height,  arranged  for  a 
music  hall. 

The  centre  projecting  tower  is  17  feet  square,  and  four  storeys  or  95  feet  in  height, 
and  to  top  of  vane  140  feet. 

The  centre  building  contains  the  Principal's  and  Bursar's  offices,  also  Teachers'  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  Matron's  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  and  music  hall  60  feet  by  46 
feet  and  22 J  feet  in  height  on  the  third  storey  ;  the  wings  and  part  of  the  centre  portion 
are  occupied  as  class  rooms,  the  centre  hall  being  12  feet  and  side  halls  10  feet  wide 
through  the  length  of  the  building. 

On  the  first  floor  in  each  wing  there  are  large  associated  dormitories,  60  feet  by  37 
feet  and  22  J  feet  in  height,  the  boys'  dormitory  having  been  recently  divided  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hall  to  reach  a  new  wing  constructed  in  1877. 

The  rear  building  which  was  constructed  for  kitchen  and  laundry  purposes,  is  75  feet 
by  73  feet  and  three  stories  in  height  with  basement,  and  is  connected  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage 33  feet  by  15  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  main  building. 

The  basement  contains  the  boiler,  store  and  fuel  rooms,  on  the  first  floor  are  the  kit- 
chen, laundry,  ironing,  drying  and  store  rooms,  on  the  second  floor  are  the  dining  rooms, 
33  feet  by  30  feet  and  23  feet  high,  with  lifts  from  kitchen,  wash  and  store  rooms,  and 
on  the  third  floor  are  the  servants'  apartments,  tank  rooms,  etc. 

The  wing  erected  in  1877  is  60  feet  by  64  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height,  connected 
by  passages,  14  feet  by  10  feet  and  two  stories  in  height,  the  style  corresponding  with  the 
original  building,  and  to  complete  the  front  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  similar 
wing  on  the  girls'  side. 

The  first  floor  of  the  wing  contains  class  and  sitting  rooms,  bath  and  wash  rooms, 
water  closets,  etc.,  and  on  the  second  and  third  floors  are  dormitories  for  the  boys  and  at- 
tendants. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  white  bricks  on  the  outside,  with  cut  stone  dress- 
ings, and  are  roofed  with  slate  and  galvanized  iron. 

The  heating  apparatus  consists  of  steam  generated  in  two  boilers,  and  conveyed  in 
circulating  pipes  and  coils  through  all  the  apartments,  dormitories,  halls,  etc. 

The  water  is  pumped  from  a  copious  spring  on  the  lot,  into  five  iron  tanks,  contain- 
ing in  all  about  15,000  gallons,  from  which  the  water  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes  to  the  bath 
and  wash  rooms,  water  closets,  etc.  The  light  is  procured  from  the  City  Gas  Works,  the 
mains  having  been  extended  to  the  buildings.  A  separate  residence  was  constructed  for 
the  Principal  in  1878,  also  for  the  Bursar  in  1873.  The  out-buildings  consist  of  a  work- 
^^oj),  gate-keeper's  house,  stables,  waggon-house,  sheds,  etc.  The  Institute  affords  accom- 
modation for  180  pupils.    The  expenditure  to  1878  was  $169,279. 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brant- 
ford,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1879. 


Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

$  cts. 

Medical  Department  : 

Medicines   23  36 

Medical  comforts  and  appliances   46  87 


70  23 

Household  Expenses  ( Food ) : 

Butcher's  meat   2,708  94 

Fowls   100  04 

Fish   126  55 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits    1,240  02 

Butter   1,147  31 


5,322  86 


General  Groceries,  viz.: 

Barley,  rice,  peas  and  meal   162  85 

Tea   391  17 

Coffee   225  80 

Cheese   8  10 

Eggs   97  86 

Fruit  (dried)   6193 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar  and 

pickles   66  05 

Syrup  and  sugar   829  81 

Unenumerated   31  13 


Fruit  and  Vegctahhs . 


1,874  70 
349  04 


Beddinn  and  Clothing : 

Bedding   199  92 

Clothing  for  orphans   198  68 

Shoes  for  orphans   31  28 


Fuel. 


429  88 


Coal   2,426  20 

Wood   144  38 


2,570  58 


Light. 


Gas   1,435  60 

Oil,  candles  and  matches   11  90 


1,447  50 


Institution 
for  the  Blind. 
S  c. 


Laundry,  Soap  and  Cleaning  : 

Brushes,  brooms  and  mops   

Bathbricks,  blacklead  and  blacking. 

Soap  

Laundry,  etc  


41  .35 
13  08 
92  36 
83  63 


230  42 


Books  and  Apparatus : 

Library   499  71 

School  furniture   114  26 


Printing,  Postages,  Stationery,  etc.: 

Printing  and  Advertising   : . 

Postages,  Telegraphs  and  Express 
Stationery   


Furniture  and  Furnishings  : 

Furniture,  renewal  and  repairs 

Iron  and  tinware,  etc  

Crockery  and  glassware  


Farm 


613  97 

217  71 

201  03 

88  50 

507  24 

637  00 
90  64 

89  71 

817  35 


Stable  and  carriages   

Feed  and  fodder  

Farm  labour,  stock,  implements,  in- 
cluding repairs  


Repairs : 

Repairs,  ordinary,  to  buildings,  etc . 

Hardware,  etc  

Paint  and  oils  


421  21 

316  05 

737  26 

337  92 
178  68 
60  19 


576  79 

Miscellaneous  : 

Ice   18  60 

Officers'  travelling  expenses,  etc   457  88 

Freight  and  duties   83  67 

Amusements  

Incidentals    189  38 


Salaries  and  wages . 


749  53 
13,217  80 


Total  expenditures  ,  , . . .  29,515  15 


J.  W.  LANGMUIR, 

Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  SEPTEMBER, 

1879. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1879. 

J.  W.  Laxgmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario. 

Sir. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the  official  year  ending  the  30th  September, 
1879,  the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  far  we  can  replace 
the  lost  sense  of  sight  by  the  special  cultivation  of  the  hand,  the  ear  and  the  memory.  It 
is  popularly  supposed  that  a  child,  when  blinded,  becomes  thereby  endowed  with  a  more 
sensitive  touch,  vrith.  a  liner  ear,  and  a  stronger  memory.  Unhappily  this  opinion  is  quite 
erroneous,  and  it  often  causes  most  unreasonable  expectations  to  be  formed  of  the  blind. 
The  attainments  of  blind  persons  are  the  result  of  close  application  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  of  great  skill  and  inexhaustible  patience  in  the  teacher.  We  too  often  find 
the  constitutional  weakness  that  has  quenched  the  sight,  to  have  also  impaired  the  hearing, 
or  the  vocal  organs,  or  even  the  mental  powers.  The  sense  of  touch  in  neglected  blind 
children  is  strikingly  deficient ! 

In  an  educational  view,  there  are  two  entirely  distinct  classes  of  blind  persons  :  1st, 
those  blind  from  earliest  recollection ;  2ndly,  those  who  have  become  blind  after  some 
years'  distinct  remembrance  of  the  visible  world.  The  latter  are  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  seeing  persons  blindfolded.  In  such  cases  the  loss  of  sight  is  an  affliction,  whose 
magnitude  those  born  blind  cannot  even  distantly  realize.  But  at  the  same  time,  after 
the  distractions  of  the  visible  world  are  gone,  the  quality  of  the  brain-work  may  actually 
improve.  Most  musicians  prefer  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  to  any  of  the  preceding, 
though  the  great  master's  absolute  deafness  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  ever  having 
heard  a  single  note  in  the  whole  of  that  sublime  composition.  When  he  attempted  to 
play  it  himself,  his  fingering  of  the  softest  passages  left  the  music  more  inaudible  to  his 
listeners  than  to  himself.  To  them  the  keys  were  often  absolutely  silent,  but  his  mind 
was  doubtless  filled  with  "touches  of  sweet  harmony."  So  Milton,  during  several  years 
of  his  blindness,  appeared  to  gain  constantly,  not  only  in  majesty  of  expression,  but  in 
descriptive  power.  "  Paradise  Lost"  appeared  after  thirteen  years  of  total  blindness  ;  and 
what  vv-as  Milton's  loss  was  probably  the  gain  of  English  Literature.  In  our  own  day, 
Heinrich  Heine's  influence  on  German  politics,  or  on  French  or  German  literature  did  not 
certainly  decline  as  his  sight  receded.  The  mental  exaltation  which  is  seen  highly  ma*gnified 
in  minds  of  such  exceptional  power,  is  also  perceptible  in  cultivated  blind  persons  of 
humbler  gifts  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  forced  employment  of  the  reflective  faculties. 

When  we  approach  the  class  who  have  been  blind  from  earliest  remembrance,  we 
enter  a  sunless  world  where  there  is  no  colour,  no  form,  no  space.  Yet  the  dwellers  evi- 
dently enjoy  life  more  than  those  who  have  seen,  and  are  now  blind.  The  first  insight 
into  the  true  blind  man's  world  was  afforded  by  the  observations  of  Cheselden,  an  eminent 
English  surgeon  of  the  last  century.  Through  the  operation  of  couching,  he  was,  in  1728, 
so  fortunate  as  to  give  distinct  vision  to  an  intelligent  boy  who  had  been  born  blind,  and 
who  was  then  fourteen  years  old.  The  surgeon  minutely  observed  from  day  to  day  the 
gi'owth  of  visual  interpretation,  and  recorded  the  results  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  boy  failed  at  first  to  identify  even  the  objects  that  were  most  familiar  to 
his  touch.  For  some  months  a  cube  or  any  other  solid,  seen  in  perspective,  gave  him  the 
impression  of  a  set  of  separate  and  differently-coloured  planes.  His  ideas  of  form,  space 
and  colour  were  all  wild  and  fantastic.  Among  those  who  have  in  recent  years  studied 
this  most  interesting,  and,  for  our  purpose,  most  important  subject  are  Dr.  Appia,  of 
Geneva,  and  Dr.  Louis  Fialla,  of  Bucharest — both  ophthalmic  surgeons.  Their  researches. 
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confirm  and  extend  Cheselden's  observations.  Dr.  Appia  had  operated  for  congenital 
cataract  with  the  effect  of  giving  vision.  A  knife,  a  spoon,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  other 
objects  perfectly  familiar  to  the  girl's  hands  were  held  up  before  her  now  unveiled  eyes, 
and,  though  the  objects  were  distinctly  seen^  she  completely  failed  to  identify  any  one  of 
them  or  to  conjecture  its  use.  Dr.  Fialla's  monograph,  (published  in  1878,)  embraces 
observations  made  on  no  less  than  six  similar  cases, — the  ages  ranging  from  10  to  25 
years.  One  patient  could  not  recognise  intimate  friends  until  he  had  heard  their  voices. 
Formerly,  as  a  blind  man,  he  could  find  his  way  alone  through  his  native  city  ;  but  on  the 
restoration  of  his  sight  he  was  for  a  time  utterly  bewildered,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  his 
way.  Another  patient  completely  failed,  on  seeing  the  surgeon's  hand,  to  conjecture 
what  it  was,  and  only  after  an  evident  struggle  against  unbelief,  did  she  recognize  her  own 
hand.  A  pathetic  scene  was  witnessed  when  a  peasant  girl  of  seventeen  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  within  view  of  the  parents  that  had  so  tenderly  cared  for  her  al]  her  life. 
The  poor  girl  could  recognize  her  own  mother  only  by  passing  the  hand  over  he  r  features! 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that,  when  persons  or  objects  were  once 
interpreted  by  the  hand  or  the  ear,  the  sight  was  on  every  subsequent  occasion  sufficient 
for  identification.  This  clearly  shews  how  vastly  important  the  memory  is.  in  the  effective 
use  of  the  senses. 

By  no  means  yet  discovered  can  we  substitute  one  special  sense  for  another,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  same  conception.  It  is  now  known  that  light,  heat,  electricity,  (fee,  are 
molecular  movements,  merely  differing  in  velocity,  and  that  they  are  interchangeable.  But 
as  yet,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  exhibiting  those  coloured  rays  that  are  visible  to  even 
the  unaided  eye,  as  heat  rays  distinguishable  to  the  touch.  Something  approaching  this 
is  seen  when  a  blind  person  applies  his  tongue  to  surfaces  variously  coloured,  and  can, 
perhaps,  distinguish  white  from  black,  or  even  blue  from  red.  This  is  really  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  for  absorption  possessed  by  different  colours,  and  the  blind  man  is  really 
contrasting  different  shades  of  temperature  without  obtaining  any  idea  of  different  shades 
of  colour.  The  reputed  distinction  of  colours  by  the  blind  poet,  Blacklock,  could  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  this  :  his  life-like  descriptions  of  the  tints  of  flowers  and  land- 
scapes were  certainly,  as  Dr.  Johnson  insisted,  derived  at  second  hand.  Blind  persons 
generally  allege  that  they  possess  a  peculiarly  sensitive  tract  in  the  face  immediately 
beneath  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  Persons  destitute  not  alone  of  sight  but  of  eye-balls  can 
assuredly  distinguish  obstacles  in  their  path,  when  these  obstructions  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  face,  and  in  some  cases  they  will  even  define  closely  the  dimensions  of  objects  held 
up  before  them.  To  this  singular  sensibility  the  name  of  facial  perception  has  been 
given.  Some  writers  refer  this  faculty  to  the  recognition  of  varying  sounds  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  object.  But  very  deaf  blind  appear  to  possess  it  equally  with  those 
that  hear.  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  perception  of  objects,  like  the  distinction  of 
colours,  as  the  recognition  of  various  degrees  of  radiant  heat.  We  know  how  even  a  thin 
stratum  of  fog  intercepts  heat  rays,  and  it  is  not  then  surprising  to  learn  that  a  blind  man 
can  become  befogged,  as  well  as  a  seeing  man.  This  "  unrecognized  sense"  can  be  trained 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  sensibility  :  on  credible  evidence,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
great  mathematician,  Saunderson,  had  so  educated  his  facial  perception  that  he  could 
distinguish  clouds  on  the  horizon.  We  must,  however,  remember  that,  even  if  we  could 
make  the  faces  or  the  fingers  of  our  pupils  as  sensitive  as  Melloni's  pile,  or  Edison's 
tasimeter,  no  correct  conception  of  colour,  or  form,  or  space  can  arise  from  these  sources 
of  information. 

Persons  born  blind  are  related  to  objects  affected  by  light  much  as  we  seeing 
p(irsons  are  related  to  bodies  affected  by  electricity  and  the  other  invisible  forces.  Our 
present  conceptions  of  the  visible  world  are  probably  only  one  degree  less  erroneous  than  a 
blind  man's  !  Are  we  surprised  that  a  blind  ma-n,  when  first  admitted  to  sight,  cannot 
recognize  his  own  hand?  Well,  if  one  of  us  that  see  were  suddenly  endowed  with  a 
sixth  sense,  revealing  those  now  invisible  forces,  is  it  probable  that  he  at  first  could  even 
guess  at  the  identity  of  his  own  hand  ?  Would  the  simplest  body,  say  a  cube,  be  recog- 
nizable when  vibrating  under  the  swing  of  its  restless  molecules?  Now,  if  we  were 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  being  endowed  with  this  sixth  sense,  we  should  enjoy 
evident  advantages,  though  accompanied  by  certain  disadvantages.    On  the  one  hand,  he 
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would  teach  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  laws  of  matter,  and  would  cer- 
tainly reveal  a  world  of  wonders.  On  the  other  hand,  with  but  our  five  senses  it  would 
be  impossible  to  quite  realize  the  significance  of  many  of  his  illustrations.  He 
would  occasionally  be  talking  above  our  heads.  His  definitions  would  probably  perplex 
us  most  of  all ;  and  we  should  certainly  have  to  accept  many  of  his  terms  in  a  mitigated, 
or  in  a  conventional  sense.  Such  an  instructor  would,  in  all  likelihood,  unduly  neglect 
colour  and  appearance  in  his  incessant  pursuit  after  more  essential  properties  ;  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  ice  may  thus  come  to  surpass  him  in  fineness  of  vision,  precisely 
as  blind  persons  come  to  surpass  seeing  persons  in  fineness  of  hearing. 


Literary  Instruction. 


The  practical  application  of  all  this  is  close  at  hand.  Where  a  seeing  teacher  is 
instructing  the  blind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  perception  of  the  blind  must  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  teaching.  We  must  never  go  outside  the  mental  process  of  our  pupil. 
If  we  want  to  teach  a  definition,  we  must  first  place  a  representative  object  in  the  blind 
child's  hand  ;  and,  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  child's  touch,  gather  up  the  proper 
terms  in  which  to  frame  a  definition.  Seeing  instructors  are  naturally  disposed  to  teach 
blind  children  their  letters  by  commencing  with  the  characters  in  very  large  outline. 
This  is  very  natural  and  plausible,  but  very  fallacious.  Blind  children  cannot,  in 
embossed  characters  as  these  are  usually  printed  [3-16  inch  square]  distinguish  angular 
from  rounded  outlines  ;  and  it  is  on  the  collective  impression  that  they  depend  for  identi- 
fying a  letter.  They  never  obtain  the  same  impressions  from  the  small  letters  occur- 
ring in  books  as  they  do  from  large  anatomical  alphabets  ;  and,  if  they  associate  the  two 
things,  it  is  simply  because  you  tell  them  that  the  characters  are  of  the  same  form.  In 
other  words,  the  resemblance  is  to  them  entirely  conventional.  Precisely  as  though  we 
have  before  our  eyes  two  photographs,  one  being  a  microscopical  reduction  of  the  other. 
We  may  accept  the  statement  that  the  invisible  picture  is  identical  with  the  visible,  but 
here  we  are  evidently  walking  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Now,  if  we  are  to  instruct  blind 
folk  by  conventions  and  arbitrary  letters, — which  wo  are  forced  to  do — why  not  begin 
just  where  we  ended,  and,  setting  the  pupil's  finger  on  the  a  that  he  will  meet  in 
his  books,  tell  him  from  the  outset,  whenever  you  get  that  impression,  call  it  a  ?  And. 
as  we  are  now  in  the  way  of  using  what  to  the  learner  are  arbitrary  characters,  why  not 
give  him  at  once  the  arbitrary  letters  that  best  suit  his  touch,  either  the  Roman  type, 
or  the  point  print  characters,  as  the  case  may  be  % 

The  foregoing  really  represents  the. con  verging  point  of  recent  discussion  on  the  teaching 
of  the  blind.  Books  printed  in  the  ordinary  Roman  character, — or  "line"  type,  as  we  call 
it, — are  of  course,  more  attractive  and  intelligible  to  seeing  persons  than  the  pimpled  pages 
of  point  print  books ;  but  the  latter  are  much  more  legible  to  finger-readers.  In  our 
Institution,  we  instruct  all  who  have  sufficient  delicacy  of  touch,  to  read  the  line  type, 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Blind  Man's  Library  is  at  present  printed  in  this  character. 
But,  when  we  come  to  industrial  training,  the  fingers  lose  much  of  their  former  sensibility, 
and  refuse  to  distinguish  the  Roman  letters.  This  so  constantly  occurs,  that  we  now 
instruct  our  pupils  simultaneously  in  both  types,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  failure  of  indus- 
trial pupils  with  Roman  characters.  The  number  of  readers  among  the  pupils  now 
attending,  may  be  shewn  as  follows  : — 

Boys.       Girls.  Total. 

Line  Type  Readers   47         60  107 

Learners    13  8  21 

60  68  128 

Point  Print  Readers   58         47  105 

Learners   3  8  11 

61  55  116 


Moon  Type  Readers 


10 


19 


29 
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In  my  last  Annual  Report,  I  sketched  the  various  typographical  systems  that  have 
been  devised  for  the  English-speaking  blind.  I  must  here  content  myself  with  reiterating, 
that  all  real  progress  is  being  enormously  retarded  by  this  conflict  of  alphabets.  Vast 
sums  have  already  in  England  been  appropriated  by  the  benevolent  towards  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  this  year  has  added  the  Gardner  Legacy  of  £330,000,  which  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  three  principal  Associations  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  former  dispersion  of  energy  will  not  continue  ;  and  that  this  money 
will  not  be  wasted  by  reproducing  the  same  books  in  a  dozen  difTerent  forms.  If  these 
typographical  champions  will  not  dismount  from  their  hobbies,  let  them  at  all  events 
exercise  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  field  is  very  wide  ;  the  blind 
reader's  literature  is  very  scanty.  In  America  the  event  of  the  year  is  the  passing  of  the 
Subsidy  Bill  by  the  United  States  Congress — a  measure  which  will  make  1879  a  memor- 
able year  to  the  English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world.  The  series  of  events  that 
have  led  up  to  this  legislation,  was  minutely  detailed  in  my  last  report,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.  Acting  upon  a  resolution  passed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  by  the  convention 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Hon.  A.  Willis  introduced  an  Educational  Subsidy  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  supported  it  in  a  speech,  (January  7,  1879),  which 
proved  irresistible  in  its  facts  and  its  elocjuence.  When  the  Bill  came  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labour.  Messrs.  Huntoon  (Louis- 
ville), Wait  (New  York),  Morrison  (Baltimore),  Hall  (Philadelphia),  and  Williams 
(Georgia), — all  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind, — appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  gave  such  satisfactory  explanations,  that  the  Committee  made  a  unanimous 
report  in  its  favour,  and  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill  on  a  division  of  43  to  7.  By  this 
measure,  the  United  States  Congress  has  set  aside  $250,000,  the  principal  to  be  invested 
in  four  per  cent.  Government  bonds,  the  interest,  $10,000,  to  be  paid  over  semi-annually 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Louisville,  Ky.),  and  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  books  and  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
character  of  the  books  and  appliances  issued  is  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  United  States  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ;  and  the  distribution  is  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  attendance.  The  first  distribution  has  already 
taken  effect,  and  it  would  represent  in  books,  etc.,  an  allowance  of  about  $4.00  per  pupil, 
— the  value  of  the  books,  etc.,  distributed  being  taken  at  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
That  is  to  say,  an  Institution  like  our  own  would  receive  $720  in  school-room  and  library 
supplies.  The  United  States  Institutions  of  course,  up  to  the  claim  of  their  attendance, 
receive  their  school  supplies  gratuitously  ;  but  the  measure  confers  an  inestimable  boon  on 
English-speaking  blind  everywhere.  A  large  number  of  embossed  books  will  now  be 
published  that,  hitherto,  have  not  been  procurable  at  any  price,  and  these  equally  with 
the  other  Louisville  imprints  will  be  sold  to  foreign  Institutions  at  actual  cost.  The 
intermittent  and  uncertain  supply  of  books  has  proved  a  great  impediment  to  progress. 
You  may  remember  that,  during  a  recent  session,  when  a  particular  book  was  not  pro- 
curable, I  was  forced  into  the  expedient  of  preparing  stereotype  sheets  from  thin  brass, 
and  printing  our  school  books  by  means  of  a  clothes-wringer !  The  Subsidy  Act  has  eve 
already  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  publication  of  new  books.  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  abl 
director  of  the  "  American  Printing  House,"  is  already  out  with  an  announcement  o 
several  good  school  books, — four  numbers  of  the  Star  Readers,  forming  a  continuation  o 
Butler's  excellent  seri(^s,  now  used  in  our  class-rooms  ;  Agassiz  cfe  Gould's  Principles  q 
Zoo^ofijf  ;  Rolfe  ife  Gillet's  l[a)id  Book  of  Natural  Philosoplu/.  Our  students  in  Englis' 
Literature  will  welcome  the  reprint  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Marinion,  and  a  revised  Compendo^ 
Americau  Literature.  Tins  last  has  l)eeu  recast  and  extended  by  Mr.  Chapin,  the  Vetera 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  who,  in  his  fortieth  year  of  devote 
service  to  the  blind,  is  still  devising  means  of  benefiting  them. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  at  Boston,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-la 
and  worthy  successor,  has  awoke  the  Institution  press  from  its  dusty  repose,  and  ha 
re-issued  in  beautiful  relief  the  first  volume  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.    It  is,  I  believe 
Mr.  Anagnos'  intention  to  give  us  now  a  complete  edition  of  Milton. 

The  Worcester  (England)  Society  for  Providing  Cheap  TAteroture  for  the  Blind  h 
added  to  embossed  literature  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  and  George  Herbert's  Poetical  Works 
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For  the  benetit  of  classical  students  it  has  issued,  in  the  original  Greek,  the  Epistle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians.  The  higher  education  of  the  blind  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  England. 
This  year,  it  is  announced,  a  second  class  in  the  Law  Tripos  at  Cambridge  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Beresford,a  blind  student.  The  chair  in  Political  Economy  at  that  Univer- 
sity is  held  by  Professor  Fawcett,  who  magnificently  illustrates  how  a  man,  smitten  in  his 
very  prime  by  total  blindness,  may  still  lead  his  fellows  at  the  University,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  even  in  athletic  amusements.  At  Cambridge,  too,  the  chair  of  Music  is  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  McFarren  who,  during  the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life,  has  been  totally 
blind. 

We  most  urgently  require  additional  school-books  in  the  New  York  point  letter. 
At  present,  a  primer  is  available,  which  is  generally  excellent,  though  containing  occa- 
sionally words  rather  beyond  an  absolute  beginner.  But  when  we  leave  the  primer,  there 
is  a  hiatus,  unless  we  use  books  that  are  embarrassed  by  point-print  punctuation  or 
employ  a  publication  that  is  scarcely  ada])ted  for  school  use  in  an  unsectarian  Institution. 
As  regards  punctuation  in  point  characters,  the  general  feeling  among  teachers  is,  that  it 
consumes  much  space,  is  apt  to  become  confused  with  the  subject  matter,  and,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  game  is  scarcely  worth  the  candle. 

In  writing^  the  pupils  at  present  attending  stand  as  follows  : — 


Script  writers  (pencil  and  3ard) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

51 

109 

11 

9 

20 

69 

60 

129 

Point  Print  Writers 
Learners   


40         31  71 
5  .  .  5 

45         31  76 


A  complete  writing  appliance  for  the  blind  should  cover  the  following  cases  : — The 
legible  communication  (1)  of  blind  with  seeing  persons  ;  (2)  of  seeing  persons  with  blind 
persons  ;  (3)  of  blind  persons  one  with  another. 

At  present,  three  distinct  appliances  are  requisite  to  secure  these  results.  (1)  When 
a  blind  man  wishes  to  send  something  legible  to  his  seeing  correspondent,  he  writes  a 
species  of  square,  cursive  hand,  by  means  of  a  pencil  and  a  grooved  card  ;  (2)  when  his 
seeing  friend  desires  to  use  a  character  legible  to  himself  and  tangible  to  his  blind  corres- 
pondent, he  uses  generally  the  pin-type,  devised  by  Klein  of  Vienna.  These  Roman 
letters  in  pin-points,  when  impressed  on  paper,  leave  on  the  reverse  of  the  paper  punc- 
tured letters  in  relief.  (3)  For  the  communication  of  blind  with  blind,  point-print  writ- 
ing is  employed.  This  character,  though  arbitrary,  is  easily  written  by  the  blind,  and  as 
easily  read  by  their  fingers. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  writing  appliances  intended  to  unite  these 
requirements.  Braille,  the  father,  or  the  foster-father,  of  the  point  character  called  by 
his  name,  devised  (1839)  in  conjunction  with  Foucaud,  his  fellow-pupil  at  the  Paris  Insti- 
tution, an  instrument  which  is  known  as  the  "  Braille-Foucaud  Raphigraphe."  Braille 
had  a  weakness  for  Greek  words,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  he  used  no  harder  word 
for  his  "  needle-writer."  He  gave  his  point-writing  the  tremendous  nsLiiie  ot  A /laghjpto- 
graphie  !  In  the  raphigraph  there  is  a  clavier  of  ten  keys,  armed  with  needle-points  at 
their  extremities,  and  by  combining  these,  the  blind  operator  prints  in  dotted  outline 
Roman  letters,  which  are,  of  course,  legible  to  seeing  persons,  and  can  be  finger-read  by 
blind.  The  process,  is,  however,  excessively  laborious.  Thus  6,  which  is  in  the  French 
language,  as  in  the  English,  the  most  frequently  recurrring  letter,  requires  this  series  of 
combinations,  every  digit  indicating  a  key  :  56,  457,  457,  ;  H  (capital)  requires  17, 
23456,  147,  23456,  17  ! 

A  much  better  device  for  combining  the  writing  of  seeing  and  of  blind  is  the  Diplo- 
graphf  recently  invented  by  M.  Ernest  Recordon,  and  described  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
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of  the  4t.h  Nov.,  1875,  from  which  I  translate  the  principal  details  in  the  description  fur- 
nished below.  The  Diplograph  was  shewn  last  year  in  the  Swiss  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, and  the  Committee  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  appointed  by  the  Paris  Convention, 
strongly  approve  of  its  design.  Its  price,  300  francs  ($60),  places  it,  however,  at  present 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  blind.  Recordon's  appliance  consists  essentially  of  two  disks 
^•evolving  together  on  a  common  axle  at  a  given  interval.  They  are  furnished  on  their 
circumferences,  the  one  with  point  characters,  the  other  with  the  alphabet  used  by  sighted 
persons.  The  letters  correspond  exactly,  a  for  a,  h  for  h,  etc.  Two  sheets  of  paper  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  circumferences  of  the  disks,  and  the  Roman  letters  take  their 
colour  from  an  inking-roUer.  Letter  by  letter  the  mechanism  prints  off  what  is  desired,  the 
paper  shifting  automatically  as  each  letter  is  struck.  As  at  first  constructed,  the  operator 
revolves  one  of  the  disks,  and  presents  the  letter  desired.  The  second  disk  prints  simul- 
taneously the  equivalent  character  in  the  other  alphabet.  In  this  way,  one  blind  person 
can  easily  write  so  as  to  be  read  by  another,  while  he  also  prints  a  sheet  for  the  sighted  ; 
and  conversely,  a  sighted  person,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the  blind  man's  alphabet,  can 
write  it  by  simply  revolving  the  characters  that  are  intelligible  to  himself.  A  blind 
operator  can  also  print  in  one  or  simultaneously  in  two  different  characters,  either  or 
both  of  which  may  be  unknown  to  him, — provided  the  known  equivalent  of  the  circum- 
ferential characters  are  borne  on  one  side  of  one  disk,  like  the  figures  on  the  dial  of  a 
watch. 

The  Kentucky  Point-Writer,  invented  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Morrison  Heady, 
who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  is  now  perfected.  It  is  described  as  "  strong,  light  and  simple.". 
The  dimensions  are  20  inches  long,  10^  inches  wide,  and  9|  inches  high.  It  takes  a  sheet 
15  inches  by  13  ;  yielding  a  printed  area  of  14  by  12.  The  range  includes,  I  believe,  the 
"  writing  "  of  point  characters  (either  Braille  or  New  York  system) ;  also  the  relief  printing 
of  Roman  letters,  either  capital  or  small.  Five  to  ten  copies  are  produced  simultaneously, 
according  to  the  characters  used.    The  price  of  this  machine  is  $30. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  writing  appliance  ever  invented  was  shewn  at  Paris  last 
year,  in  the  Italian  Section  of  the  Exposition.  M.  Michela,  the  inventor,  designed  the 
instrument  to  replace  the  ordinary  short-hand  writer,  and  he  calls  it  therefore  the  Steno- 
phonograph.  The  extraordinary  speed  that  the  operator  could  command  attracted  crowds 
of  wondering  spectators.  M.  Vitali,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Milan  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  has  studied  the  capabilities  of  this  appliance  with  reference  to  the  blind,  and  by 
experiments  with  his  own  pupils,  he  finds  it  quite  within  their  reach.  I  here  translate 
and  condense  the  description  furnished  by  M.  Vitali.  The  instrument  resembles  a  minia- 
ture harmonium  with  its  case,  key-board,  and  pedals.  It  is  1  Ty'^o  inches  long,  9  ^  inches 
wide,  7|  inches  high,  and,  by  removing  the  pedals,  it  may  be  carried  under  the  arm. 
There  are  20  keys  in  two  rows,  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  a  cylinder  of 
paper,  feeding  automatically,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  machine.  The 
paper  used  resembles  that  in  the  Morse  telegraphic  register.  The  keys  actuate  levers, 
which  print  in  slight  relief  the  conventional  phonetic  characters,  that  are  intended  by 
M.  Michela  to  constitute  a  universal  alphabet  and  represent  all  articulate  sounds.  The 
words  are  written  by  syllables,  each  syllable  being  printed  by  striking  together  the  neces- 
sary combination  of  keys.  These  syllables  appear  in  a  vertical  order,  the  second  directly 
under  the  first,  the  third  beneath  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  general  principles  of  M. 
Michela's  method  remind  one  of  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell's  "  Visible  Speech,"  though  the 
details  and  the  characters  themselves  are  quite  different.  Only  six  different  symbols  are 
employed  in  this  new  system,  and  these  of  the  simplest  form  : — a  single  dot,  two  hori- 
zontal dots,  a  curve  convex  downwards,  a  straight  line  sloping  from  left  to  right,  a  curve 
convex  upwards,  and  an  inverted  T.  These  symbols  correspond  respectively  to  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  6,  9,  18  ;  and  numbers  other  than  these  are  expressed  by  combinations: 
thus,  4  =  3  -f-  1  ;  24-18  +  6.  Ten  vowel  and  24  consonant  sounds  are  recognized  ;  but  in 
these  consonant  or  "  accompanying  "  sounds  are  sometimes  included  i  and  u.  The  Abbe 
Vitali  assures  us  from  personal  observation  that  the  machine  attains  the  wonderful  speed 
of  175  to  180  words  a  minute,  and  that  this  speed  can  be  maintained  ;  also,  that  the 
manuscript  can  be  read  with  the  same  speed  that  it  is  written.  Now,  the  very  best  of 
our  verbatim  reporters  cannot  long  maintain  this  speed,  and  their  manuscript,  from  its 
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personal  peculiarities,  is  rarely  intelligible  to  any  but  the  stenographer  himself.  A  blind 
operator  can  use  Michela's  instrument  as  rapidly  as  if  he  were  sighted  ;  and,  usually 
having  a  cultivated  ear,  he  would  rather  have  the  advantage  in  this  phonetic  work.  The 
relief  in  which  the  characters  are  printed  is  almost  too  low  to  be  legible  to  the  touch,  but 
this  could  be  overcome,  and  at  the  worst  the  manuscript  could  be  copied  at  length,  or 
given  directly  to  a  compositor  trained  in  the  system.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tional signs  sufficient  to  write  words,  20  dayt;  suffice  ;  but  for  stenographers'  use  six 
months  would  be  requisite.  The  price  at  which  the  instrument  now  sells  is  rather  high — 
$80  ;  but  with  an  increased  demand  a  large  reduction  could  be  made,  for  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  is  only  $30.  Judging  from  the  Abbe  Vi tali's  experiments,  a  blind 
reporter,  provided  with  the  mechanical  stenograph,  should  be  able  to  represent  phonetic- 
ally any  language,  if  distinctly  enunciated,  whether  it  were  intelligible  to  him  or  not. 
This  facility  would  be  useful  for  the  expression  of  quotations  from  foreign  languages. 

Arithmetical  Appliances. — There  is  great  room  for  ingenuity  and  improvement  in 
arithmetical  appliances  for  the  Blind.  For  want  of  a  better  resort,  we  still  use  the  clumsy 
type-metal  honey-comb  with  two  kinds  of  type.  The  first  type  bears  a  T  in  relief  on  one 
end,  and  a  V  on  the  other ;  the  second  type  is  blank  at  one  end  and  carries  an  L  on  the 
other.  Revolving  the  T  towards  the  left,  the  four  positions  give  us  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4  ; 
the  V,  similarly  revolved,  yields  5,  6,  7,  8.  L  represents  9,  and  the  blank  at  the  other  end 
of  the  same  type  stands  for  zero. 

An  appliance  that  uses  only  one  type  is  now  often  met  with  in  England.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  devised  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  though  continental  educationists  allege 
that  it  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  word-building  appliance  devised  by  Kley.  A 
board  is  perforated  with  a  series  of  star-shaped  holes,  the  precise  form  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  imposing  one  square  upon  another  so  as  to  make  each  trisect  the  other's  sides. 
In  these  eight-rayed  stars,  a  square  type  is  used  which  is  grooved  on  one  end  and  notched 
on  the  other.  Using  the  grooved  end,  we  asume  as  the  primary  position  that  where  the 
groove  slopes  from  left  to  right ;  and,  revolving  the  type  with  a  right  hand  movement 
into  the  eight  difterent  attitudes  permitted  by  the  form  of  the  star,  we  obtain  the  digits 
1  to  8.  .proceeding  similarly  with  the  other  end  of  the  type,  we  obtain  9,  0,  plus,  minus, 
and  the  symbols  for  multiplication,  division,  equality  of  ratios,  and  general  equality. 

A  similar  arithmetical  appliance  using  pentagonal  holes  was  devised  by  Lucas,  but  it 
appears  much  inferior  to  the  Taylor  apparatus. 

For  rapid  calculation,  all  these  contrivances  are  too  clumsy.  We  must  by  some 
means  reach  a  written  character  easily  made,  easily  read,  and  easily  accessible  at  any  stage 
of  the  calculation.  Except  in  the  last  particular,  the  point-print  numerals  would  meet  our 
requirements.  In  several  previous  reports  I  have  illustrated  the  importance  of  substituting 
an  embossing  for  a  puncturing  appliance  in  the  writing  of  point-print.  At  present,  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  refer  to  any  of  the  figures  already  made,  must  disengage  the  paper  from 
the  writing  board  and  from  the  brass  guide,  turn  his  manuscript  over,  and,  after  reading 
the  relief  on  the  reverse,  restore  the  sheet  to  its  place  in  its  precise  former  position.  Herr 
Pablasek,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Vienna,  exhibited 
at  the  Dresden  Convention  of  1876,  an  appliance  for  embossing  the  Braille  point 
characters.  He  has  since  improved  on  his  invention  and  last  year  he  exhibited  it  in  the 
Austrian  Department  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  instrument  is  said  to  be  quite 
portable  and  free  from  intricacy.  The  pupils  of  the  Paris  Institution  used  it  with  facility 
whenever  it  was  placed  in  their  hands.  If  successful  in  embossing  Braille  characters,  it 
could  of  course  be  applied  to  the  writing  of  New  York  Point. 

Geography. — The  equipment  of  our  school-rooms  in  this  subject  is  still  incomplete,  but 
home-made  additions  occur  as  time  is  afibrded.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Wickens, 
assisted  by  the  carpenter,  constructed  in  duplicate  a  large  physical  dissected  map  of  the 
British  Isles.  For  accuracy  and  durability,  the  workmanship  of  these  maps  could  hardly 
be  excelled.  After  many  experiments,  we  find  that  warping  and  the  other  injuries  that 
beset  such  maps  are  best  prevented  by  using  for  the  moveable  parts  three  thicknesses  of 
well-seasoned  pine,  strongly  glued  together,  then  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  and  finally 
Tarnished  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  absorbed  oil.  In  geographical  appliances, 
no  signal  improvements  are  reported  from  abroad. 
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Literary  Department. 

Our  English  literature  class  continues  to  be  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery,  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  success.  But  in  this  subject,  and  indeed  in  all  branches  of  the  literary  de- 
partment, the  proper  development  of  our  work  has  been  much  retarded  through  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  educational  appropriation.  In  1874,  when  1  took  charge  of  this  Institution, 
I  found  that  the  appropriation  for  school  and  library  supplies  was  $400.  In  1879,  when 
the  attendance  has  increased  by  some  hundreds  per  cent.,  with  several  new  subjects  of 
instruction  to  teach,  and  several  additional  teachers  to  provide  with  appliances,  it  nomin- 
ally remains  at  $400, — but  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  has,  through  various  accidental 
eircumstances,  been  considerably  reduced  below  $400.  In  our  general  writing-classes  we 
use  a  large  quantity  of  letter-paper  which  requires  to  be  of  a  peculiar  quality  to  suit  our 
work  ;  also  for  point-print  writing  we  use  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  a  peculiar  paper 
specially  manufactured  for  this  use.  Such  items,  until  quite  recently,  were  charged 
against  stationery,  but  they  are  now  charged  against  this  $400.  The  purchase  of  prize- 
books  ($100)  was  this  year,  contrary  to  the  precedent  of  previous  years,  also  charged 
against  this  unfortunate  $400.  Finally,  the  tariff  on  books  which  was  formerly  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  has  been  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  lb. ;  and,  as  embossed 
books  are  of  enormous  size  and  weight,  the  change  has  been  disastrous  to  the  blind. 
Without  any  additional  burden,  the  mere  cost  price  of  embossed  books  is  very  formidable. 
The  Louisville  Printing  House  sells  us  its  books  at  actual  cost,  but,  as  I  illustrated  at 
your  recent  visit,  a  shilling  primer  in  ordinary  print  becomes  when  embossed  a  bulky  and 
a  weighty  volume,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  the  cost  price  of  production  $3.50,  jylus 
freight  and  charges,  j9?i6.9  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound.  The  New  York  Bible 
Society  go  even  farther  than  the  Louisville  Printing  House  :  they  otfer  to  the  Protestant 
blind  the  embossed  Scriptures  at  the  actual  cost  of  binding,  charging  nothing  whatever 
for  either  the  paper  or  embossing.  Yet  the  blind  man's  Bible,  bought  on  these  easy  terms, 
costs,  in  New  York,  $20 !  Now  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  our  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  admit,  ivithout  duty,  the  gifts  that  foreign  benevolence  sends  to  our  blind  1 

But  let  us  return  to  our  Educational  appropriation  of  $400.  Suppose  it  undiminished 
by  charges  for  stationery  or  prizes,  and  devoted  entirely  to  school-books.  Divide  it  among 
180  pupils  :  it  affords  for  each  pupil  only  $2.22.  This  requires  to  be  increased  by  nearly 
58  per  cent,  before  we  can  purchase,  at  cost  of  production,  in  Louisville,  the  reprint  of 
the  English  shilling  primer.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  public  or  a  high  school  appro- 
priation that  would  be  insufficient  to  provide  each  pupil  with  a  25  cent  book  ?  And 
yet,  when  we  supply  a  blind  child  with  this  $3.50  book,  we  are  really  doing 
no  more  for  him,  than  when  we  supply  his  seeing  brother  with  a  25  cent  primer,  for 
the  one  is  the  exact  transcript  of  the  other.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  whole  appropriation 
is  by  no  means  available  for  the  purchase  of  embossed  books.  Out  of  the  same  fund 
must  be  bought  all  the  sheet  music  and  the  music  books  required  by  a  large  musical  de- 
partment ;  all  library-books  and  books  of  reference  ;  all  books  requiring  it  must  be  bound ; 
all  maps  and  teaching  appliances  must  be  constructed,  and  a  margin  must  be  left  for 
devising  better  school  implements  in  wood  and  metal.  Capital  appropriations  have  occa- 
sionally been  made,  to  assist  in  this  branch  of  our  work  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  capital  appropriations  have  only  the  effect  of  starting  the  instruction  of  each  large 
increase  of  pupils.  Embossed  books  soon  become  flattened  and  useless ;  and  to  keep  up 
the  instruction  started  by  the  capital  appropriation,  we  must  look  to  the  annual  mainten- 
ance appropriation.  When  this  is  generally  li^iderstood,  I  feel  assured  that  the  public 
sentiment  will  sustain  the  Government  in  largely  increasing  our  appropriation ;  and  I  am 
already  aware  that  the  Government  are  most  solicitous  for  the  fullest  development  and 
success  of  this  Institution. 

Musical  Department. 

Music  is  especially  the  blind  man's  solace ;  but  it  also  frequently  affords  him  a  means  of 
livelihood.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  three  important  branches  are  tuning,  teaching, 
and  organ-playing. 

Tuning  is  pre-eminently  a  blind  man's  art.    Claude  Montal;  a  student  of  the  Paris 
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Institution,  first  clearly  stated  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  art  is  based.  His  public 
lectures  delivered  in  Paris,  were  collected  in  a  treatise,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1 830  ;  and  a  subsequent  edition  was  awarded  a  special  gold  medal  in  1 862  by  the  Jurors  at 
the  London  Exhibition.  Sion,  the  present  professor  of  tuning  at  the  Paris  Institute,  is 
blind.  At  the  Boston  Institution,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who  is  entirely  sightless,  conducts 
this  subject  with  conspicuous  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Smith's  pupils  have  recently  received 
a  practical  recognition  in  Boston,  that  might  well  be  accepted  as  a  suggestion  by  many 
other  cities.  The  Boston  School  Board  employs  in  its  Public  Schools,  137  magnificent 
pianos, — 45  of  them  being  grarxd,  large  sized,  and  of  the  very  finest  construction.  On  the  1st 
May  1877,  the  Board  took  the  decisive  step  of  intrusting  the  care  of  these  costly  instru- 
ments to  the  blind  tuners  of  the  Boston  Institution,  the  contract  being  placed  at  $1,200 
for  the  year.  And  so  much  satisfaction  has  been  afforded  to  the  School  Committee  and  to 
the  musical  instructors,  that  the  contract  has  been  since  twice  renewed. 

Many  of  the  ordinary  piano  repairs  are  also  quite  within  the  compass  of  blind  persons ; 
indeed,  at  Boston  and  Upper  Norwood  the  construction  and  repair  of  pianos  are  made 
subjects  of  systematic  training.  Montal,  the  famous  piano  tuner,  became  still  more 
famous  as  a  manufacturer.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  modern 
pianos  are  due  to  the  training  given  to  this  poor  blind  boy  at  the  Paris  Institute.  In  1842 
he  patented  in  France  his  first  eflbrts  for  the  improvement  of  the  piano-forte.  At  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  attracted  much  attention  by  three  cottage  pianos  of  his  own 
construction.  He  carried  off  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  At  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862,  he  exhibited  a  grand  piano  and  an  oblique  upright,  for  which 
he  received  distinf^uished  commendation  and  a  gold  medal.  In  these  two  instruments 
were  for  the  first  time  seen  some  of  the  most  distinctive  improvements  in  modern  pianos. 
His  soft  pedal  ( pedale  cV expression )  acted  on  an  entirely  new  principle  by  diminishing  the 
range  of  the  key  and  the  hammer.  By  pressing  this  pedal,  the  keys  descend,  and,  sim- 
ultaneously, the  hammers  rise,  so  that  in  two  ways  the  range  of  the  blow  is  decreased. 
The  jury,  which  included  such  well-known  musicians  as  Sterndale  Bennett,  Geo.  Clerk,  F. 
Gore  Ouseley,  used  these  terms  in  their  verdict :  "  The  action  of  the  mechanism  is  perfect, 
and  the  effect  extraordinarily  beautiful,  as  the  tone  may  be  diminished  to  the  faintest 
audible  sound,  while  the  facilities  of  execution  are  perfectly  well  preserved.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  perfect  means  of  producing  piano  and  graduated  effects  that  has  yet  been  devised 
for  the  instrument."  Another  decisive  improvement  was  his  sustaiyiing  pedal  (pedale  de 
prolongement )  by  which  he  succeeded  in  prolonging  the  sound  of  any  desired  notes  or 
chords  amid  the  perfect  stilhiess  of  all  the  rest.  This,  up  to  Mental's  time,  had  not  been 
accomplished  by  any  manufacturer.  His  instruments  exhibited  numberless  other  ingenious 
contrivances  which  have  now  become  public  property.  All  this  surely  vindicates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  French  Government  in  their  ever  generous  support  of  the  Paris  Institution. 
Mental's  example  has  not  only  shown  to  Governments  the  wide  world  over,  how  public 
expenditure  for  blind  men's  instruction  may  be  repaid  to  the  public  with  enormous  usury, 
but  it  has  also  nerved  poor  despondent  blind  youth  everywhere  to  be  up  and  doing.  At 
this  moment,  in  Paris,  Krebs,  another  Institution  pupil,  is  fast  following  Mental's  lead. 
His  piano,  exhibited  last  year,  received  very  high  commendation.  As  teachers  and  organ- 
ists, blind  persons  have  frequently  attained  brilliant  success.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Dr.  Stanley,  the  blind  organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  was  considered  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  London.  Handel  himself  constantly  attended  his  playing.  Within  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  a  dozen  distinguished,  but  sightless  organists  could  have  been 
counted  in  the  Metropolis  itself.  Herr  Patlasek,  in  a  recent  address,  cited  in  a  single  breath, 
a  group  of  eminent  continental  musicians, — all  blind  from  childhood, — between  the  earliest 
and  latest  of  whom  scarcely  fifty  years  intervened, — Theresa  von  Paradis,  Mdlle.  de  Salig- 
nac,  Sophie  Osmont,  Dubon,  Gauthier,  Moncouteau,  Labor,  Lachner.  We  must  not 
forget,  too,  that  Handel  himself  was  blind  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  to 
be  led  to  the  organ  to  render  his  wonderful  music.  Handel's  life  had  been  embittered  by 
the  Philistinism  of  London  critics,  and,  with  seeming  presentiment  of  the  dread  shadow 
that  was  swiftly  approaching  him,  he  made  Samson  the  theme  of  an  Oratorio ;  just  as 
Milton,  when  blind  and  baited  by  political  foes,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  Samson  Agonistes. 
In  our  own  day.  Prof.  McFarren  has  had  an  experience  not  dissimilar  to  Handel's,  but 
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with  him  the  darkness  came  in  the  morning.  All  honour  to  the  minds  that  when  their 
sun  is  quenched,  bloom  in  the  dark  ;  and,  like  the  cereus,  yield  both  fragrant  and  whole- 
some blossoms  ! 

In  my  last  Report  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  represent  the  deplorable 
dearth  of  musical  instruments  here.  To  what  I  then  said  I  need  not  add  anything,  except 
an  expression  of  regret  that  the  past  year  has  brought  us  no  relief.  No  one  can  be  more 
averse  than  I  to  unfruitful  education  ;  but  here  the  experience  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  arrayed  against  us. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  Jorm  of  musical  instruction  has  been  introduced 
into  our  work  during  the  last  year.  Instead  of  the  old  clumsy  method  of  teaching  instru- 
mental music  by  reading  it  aloud  to  the  blind  player  measure  by  measure,  and  repeating  it 
ad  infinitum  until  his  memory  may  take  hold,  the  teacher  may  now  dictate  the  music  once, 
while  the  blind  pupil  reproduces  the  score  in  New  York  point  characters,  and  hy  his  own 
study  afterwards  of  this  point  transcription  the  pupil  masters  the  piece.  We  have  this 
session  extended  the  use  of  point  print  to  the  teaching  of  a  class  in  harmony.  The 
exercises  are  scored  in  point  characters  and  revised  by  Miss  Mahoney,  who  has  charge 
of  this  important  subject.  To  promote  the  use  of  point  music,  Mr.  Huntoon  has  pub- 
lished a  "JTey  to  Wait's  Musical  ]^otatio7i."  He  has  also  in  press  the  sheets  of  JSchu- 
mann's  Album,  the  transcription  and  revision  of  the  point  score  being  conducted  directly 
under  Mr.  Wait's  eye  at  the  New  York  City  Institution. 

In  vocal  music,  Miss  Nolan  is  producing  excellent  results  from  her  thorough  system  of 
Toice  culture.  The  chorus-singing  of  her  pupils  is  much  admired.  At  the  closing  (public) 
concert  of  last  session  a  selection  of  standard  glees  were  very  successfully  given,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  audience  were  visibly  affected.  Few  persons  could  hear  unmoved  a  fine 
rendering  by  sightless  children  of  the  glee  "Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light V 

Throughout  the  session  we  have  house-concerts,  at  which  the  pupils  are  unexpectedly 
called  on  for  some  recent  lesson,  and  they  are  afforded  the  advantage  of  hearing  classical 
music  played  and  sung  by  the  teachers.  We  lately  received  a  visit  from  the  well-known 
vocalist.  Miss  Reidy,  who  with  great  kindness  sang  some  of  her  favourite  selections.  Still 
more  recently  we  have  been  entertained  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Patterson  and  his  efficient  Battalion 
Band,  who,  very  kindly,  gave  us  an  evening  of  martial  music. 

Industrial  Department — Boys. 

The  workshop  building  is  now  fully  occupied  by  basket-makers,  their  materials  and  their 
wares.  I  have  recently  reported  on  the  question  where  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  to 
be  found  for  this  largely- increased  attendance.  At  least  two  acres  of  good  soil  will  have 
to  be  found  for  additional  willow-beds,  and  until  this  plantation  will  become  productive — 
i.e.,  until  the  Autumn  of  1882 — material  must  be  purchased.  The  entire  absence  of  clay 
in  our  soil  prevents  the  willow  from  attaining  its  proper  growth.  The  same  cause  operates 
against  the  proper  growth  of  shade  trees.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  investment,  as 
I  recommended  some  years  ago,  to  buy  an  acre  or  two  of  the  stiff  clay  that  lies  about  a 
mile  distant,  and  use  the  surface  to  dilute  our  quicksand. 

The  reports  sent  in  this  summer  by  Mr.  Truss  and  Mr.  Wickens  during  their  visita- 
tion of  the  blind,  furnish  great  encouragement.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Province 
our  ex-pupils  are  making  a  livelihood.  Some  have  even  got  the  length  of  employing 
apprentices  and  teaching  them  basket-making.  The  experiment  of  giving  our  shop-boys 
willow  and  lending  them  tools  to  work  it  up  during  the  summer  vacation,  has  proved  ex- 
tremely successful.  Mr.  Wickens  looked  in  unexpectedly  on  several  of  these  apprentices 
and  found  them  working  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night.  They  were  fairly  successful 
in  selling  their  baskets,  and  were  thus,  by  their  own  exertions,  enabled  to  provide  clothing 
for  another  session  at  the  Institution. 

The  demand  for  cane-seat  work  has  not  yet  revived.  We  get  some  repairing  to  do, 
which  serves  to  keep  a  few  pupils  in  occasional  practice. 

I  am  having  an  intelligent  boy  who  is  entirely  blind  taught  wood-turning,  under 
the  tuition  of  Jas.  Kelly,  tlie  fireman,  with  the  occasional  oversight  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
engineer.    This  youth  has  already  got  the  length  of  making  (unassisted)  various  kinds  of 
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tool-handles.  The  boy's  father  has  a  lathe  at  home  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  unused. 

I  have  placed  another  blind  youth  under  training  in  the  baker's  shop,  and  his  pro- 
gress is  very  encouraging.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  few  occupations  are  really  beyond 
the  reach  of  educated  blind  persons.  In  the  Hoyal  School  for  the  Blind  at  Copenhagen, 
the  pupils  have  earned  quite  a  celebrity  for  their  shoe-making.  The  trade-instructor, 
Eneroldsen,  has  devised,  for  his  blind  apprentices,  wooden  patterns  to  direct  them  in  cut- 
ting out,  and  special  tools  for  various  stages  of  their  work.  Thus  equipped,  his  fifteen 
boys  are  taught  to  entirely  depend  on  their  own  skill  for  all  the  work  required  in  the 
making  and  repairing  of  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  and  other  forms  of  foot-gear. 

Even  in  art  industry  the  blind  have  achieved  distinct  success  !  Kleinhaus,  the 
famous  statuary  of  Austria,  blind  from  five  years  old,  was  selected  by  the  Emperor,  Francis 
J oseph,  to  execute  his  bust.  The  blind  artist's  work  is  much  visited  at  Vienna,  and  it 
forms  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  high-class  art  products.  Kleinhaus  died  in  1853.  In 
Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  blind  sculptor  Baret  obtained  much  commenda- 
tion from  the  French  Academy.  And  to-day,  in  the  rue  d^Enfer^  may  be  seen  Vidal,  a 
sculptor  blind  from  early  childhood,  who  has  won  celebrity  for  his  groups  in  bronze.  Ho 
particularly  excels  in  scenes  of  the  chase  !  Kow,  if  blind  labour  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  turning,  and  to  modelling  and  carving,  it  occurs  to  one  that  the  potter's  trade 
should  be  quite  easily  within  a  blind  man's  reach.  The  experiment  would  be  an  interest- 
ing one ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Industrial  Department — Girls. 

In  this  department,  we  are  constantly  breaking  new  ground,  while  holding  the  ground 
already  gained.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  completely  succeeded  in  the  difficult  experiment  of 
teaching  blind  girls  to  cut  and  make  dresses.  The  sewing-room  has  become  a  wonderful 
hive  of  industry,  and  it  attracts  a  great  concourse  of  visitors  from  far  and  near.  Our 
sewing-machine  equipment  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction.  I 
have  already  suggested  how,  without  much  expense,  some  additional  help  may  be  had  in 
the  teaching.  Our  blind  girls  are  attaining  such  skill  as  operatives  that  the  Sewing 
Machine  Companies  eagerly  bid  for  their  services.  One  girl  exhibited  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  machine  at  the  Toronto  Industrial  Fair  ;  another  was  engaged  by  the  Singer 
Machine  Company  at  the  Guelph  Central  Fair  :  and  both  re-appeared  at  the  Brantford 
Southern  Fair.  The  lesson  taught  to  the  thousands  of  spectators  who  crowded  around 
them  at  these  gatherings  will  doubtless  have  an  excellent  effect  in  every  direction.  Our 
pupils  have  recently  obtained  complete  mastery  of  the  Singer  Machine  ;  and  with  the  very 
kind  help  of  Mr.  Hollingshead,  one  of  the  Company's  agents,  che  whole  series  of  attach- 
ments has  been  brought  within  the  skill  of  our  girls.  To  those  initiated  in  such  mysteries, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  these  blind  girls  can,  without  help,  attach  and  use  the 
appliances  for  binding  (straight  and  bias),  ruffling,  puffing,  quilting,  cording,  felling, 
tucking,  and  hemming  in  six  different  widths. 

In  the  knitting-machine  room  the  usual  range  of  work  is  maintained.  Even  seeing 
operatives  find  that  knitting  machinery  greatly  tries  their  skill  and  patience.  Judging 
from  our  experience,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  the  failures  are  due,  not  to 
the  machines,  but  to  the  yarn.  Mr.  Creelman,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  new  ribbing  attachment  to  be  used  with  the  Franz  and  Pope  knitter.  Though 
the  machine  is  not  yet  fairly  on  the  market,  the  inventor  had  the  kindness  to  bring  up  the 
first  machine  completed,  and  give  us  a  demonstration  of  its  capabilities.  The  work,  plain 
and  ribbed,  appeared  of  very  high  quality, — certainly  equal  to  any  hand  work, — and  the  use 
of  the  machine  seemed  quite  within  the  grasp  of  blind  operatives.  The  technical  details 
of  Mr.  Creelman's  improvements  would  here  occupy  too  much  space  ;  but  they  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office.  The  patent  is  numbered  10,193  (3rd 
July,  1879,)  and  covers  34  claims. 

Religious  Instruction. 

The  Protestant  pupils  attend  Divine  service  in  the  Music  Hall  every  Sunday  after- 
aoon,  the  clergymen  of  Brantford  kindly  officiating  in  turn.    The  Catholic  pupils,  under 
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the  oversight  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bardou,  are  every  Sunday  instructed  in  the  Catholic  Cate- 
chism by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  J oseph.  My  renewed  acknowledgments  are  due  to  all 
the  churches  of  Brantford  for  the  sustained  interest  they  take  in  our  blind  folk.  Our 
kind  friends,  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Cox,  greatly  assist  us  by  guiding  the  pupils  to 
their  various  places  of  worship. 

We  receive  many  visits  from  foreign  philanthropists.  The  Rev.  George  Miiller  of 
Bristol,  has  been  with  us  and  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  celebrated  orphan 
village  with  its  2,500  inmates.  Then  we  were  entertained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald  of 
Japan,  who  favoured  us  with  a  most  graphic  and  amusing  sketch  of  life  among  the 
Japanese.  Brantford  gentlemen  sometimes  give  us  an  intellectual  evening.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Porter,  from  his  residence  within  the  tropics,  entertained  us  with  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  and  personal  adventure.  And  we  had  from  W.  H.  C.  Kerr,  Esq.,  a 
charming  lecture — essay  on  the  Bell,  its  Voices  and  Associations. 

Domestic  Department. 

In  the  Domestic  Department,  Mrs.  Spaight  has  advised  some  re-arrangements,  which  are 
likely  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  Institution.  In  the  Laundry, 
a  good  mangle  driven  by  steam  is  much  needed.  The  shafting  necessary  is  already  in 
in  position.  A  re-supply  of  rubber  hose  is  greatly  required,  at  least  500  feet  of  the  best 
4-ply  inch-hose  ought  to  be  obtained  without  delay. 

The  condition  of  the  steam-service  remains  as  at  the  last  Report — the  proposed 
improvements  having  been  found  to  greatly  exceed  the  funds  available.  The  engineer  has 
effected  some  improvements  so  as  to  help  us  through  the  winter.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  question  cannot,  with  safety,  be  longer 
deferred. 

The  floors  in  the  principal  halls  are  becoming  so  worn  as  to  be  unsafe.  These  halls, which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  streets  in  our  blind  village,  are  subject  to  incessant  wear, 
and  they  ought  to  be  re-laid  in  oak.  The  main  hall  entrance  might,  without  much  expense, 
be  laid  as  a  parqueterie  of  hardwood  in  various  colours. 

Medical  Department. 

The  duties  in  this  department  have,  with  the  large  increase  of  pupils,  become  very 
exacting  and  laborious.  Dr.  Corson  visits  the  Institution  daily,  and,  at  each  visit,  passes 
in  review  a  large  number  of  ophthalmic  cases,  besides  the  quota  of  other  ailments  inciden- 
tal to  persons  of  weak  vitality.  It  affords  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  witness  daily  how 
many  of  these  poor  children  can  be  benefited  by  medical  skill  and  attention.  I  have  been 
able  to  return  to  their  homes  many  of  the  pupils  with  their  sight  so  far  restored  that  their 
further  continuance  here  appeared  unnecessary.  In  several  cases,  deafness  is  superadded 
to  blindness.  Where  Dr.  Corson's  skill  has  improved  the  hearing  sufficiently,  such  pupils 
are  placed  in  the  ordinary  classes ;  but,  where  the  deafness  is  incurable,  the  instruction  in 
the  various  subjects  becomes  a  matter  of  special  ingenuity  and  extreme  difficulty. 

Additional  Accommodation. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Principal's  residence  has  been  furnished  and  occupied.  The 
heating  apparatus,  which  is  most  complete  and  satisfactory,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Saunders 
hot  water  engineer,  London ;  the  contract  being  fulfilled  for  a  sum  less  by  one  dollar  than 
the  Parliamentary  appropriation.  In  this  hot  water  apparatus,  provision  has  been  made 
for  heating  a  greenhouse  which  can  now  be  very  cheaply  and  conveniently  erected  as  a 
lean-to  against  the  west  wall.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  decorative  gardening 
on  these  grounds,  a  good  greenhouse  is  the  first  requisite  ;  and  as  the  heating  apparatus 
is  already  provided,  the  rest  can  now  be  accomplished  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  rooms 
in  the  Main  Building  vacated  by  the  Principal's  family  have  at  once  been  occupied  as  dormi- 
tories, class-rooms,  etc.,  but  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  constantly  increasing,  so  that 
we  are  now  in  precisely  the  same  need  of  accommodation  as  we  were  at  the  beginning  of 
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last  session.  The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  an  east  wing  is  most  urgent.  And,  with 
the  erection  of  this  addition,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  a  ventilating 
tower  at  each  end  of  the  Main  Building  as  thus  extended.  Without  much  expense,  we 
could  thus  ensure  a  constant  and  complete  change  of  air  throughout  the  whole  structure. 
In  an  architectural  aspect,  these  towers  might  be  made  quite  effective  in  relieving  the 
monotony  of  the  extended  frontage. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  steam  service  will,  I  assume,  involve  the  removal  of  the 
heating  boilers  to  the  basement  of  the  projected  northern  extension,  the  ground  floor  being 
occupied  by  the  laundry,  and  the  second  floor  by  the  drying-room.  In  connection  with 
this  new  boiler-roOm,  should  be  erected  the  long-needed  coal-house,  the  floor  of  the  former 
being  on  a  level  with  the  coal-bunks  in  the  latter,  while  a  drive  through  the  coal-house 
ought  to  be  carried  on  posts  at  the  level  of  the  yard,  thus  enabling  the  contractor's  teams 
to  discharge  the  coal  at  once  into  the  coal-bunks.  The  present  mode  of  handling  the  fuel 
is  laborious  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme :  but  it  cannot  be  remedied  until  the  above  facili- 
ties are  provided. 

Grounds. 

The  Gardener  has  made  out  a  statement  shewing  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  Farm 
Account  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1879.  Taking  the  products  at  current 
market  rates,  the  account  would  stand  thus  :  Total  expenditures,  $913. 13  ;  total  receipts, 
82,647.23  ;  balance  in  favour  of  farm,  $1,734.10. 

A  small  capital  appropriation  enabled  me  to  lay  out  and  gravel  a  number  of  new 
roads  that  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  buildings  recently  erected.  An  inexpensive 
fountain  was  set  up  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  terrace  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  by  his  skill 
in  landscape-gardening,  added  features  that  have  conspicuously  improved  the  face  of 
nature.  In  tree-planting,  I  could  not  accomplish  much  for  the  want  of  means.  A  small 
copse  was  formed  so  as  to  screen  the  Principal's  yard  from  public  view.  Mr.  Truss,  with 
the  aid  of  his  boys,  also  extended  last  year's  avenue  down  to  the  spring. 

The  Honourable  A.  S.  Hardy,  while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  author- 
ized the  construction  of  sidewalks  connecting  the  various  buildings  together,  besides 
providing  for  several  other  much-needed  improvements. 


CONCLUSIOIT. 

In  your  Report,  Sir,  for  1876  (p.  60),  you  stated  that  certain  amendments  in  the 
Institution  Act  were  urgently  required.  Every  successive  year  shews  only  more  distinctly 
the  need  of  the  provisions  then  recommended.  In  every  civilized  country,  education  is  now 
regarded  as  the  birthright  of  the  blind,  and  not  as  a  charitable  donation.  The  whole  course 
of  recent  legislation  has  been  in  this  direction,  England  has,  by  four  different  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, provided  for  the  literary  and  industrial  training  of  indigent  blind.  If  they  are 
neglected,  it  is  due  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  who,  unfortunately,  are  by  these  statutes 
allowed  an  option  in  the  matter.  The  universal  movement  is  now  towards  compulsory 
education  and  compulsory  appropriations.  In  the  Belgian  Legislature,  the  blind  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  represented  by  the  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Bodenbach, 
who  shares  their  affliction ;  and  now  in  both  the  governmental  and  municipal  budgets  of 
Belgium  the  education  of  the  blind  is  an  essential  feature.  The  width  and  depth  of  the 
current  was  shown  by  the  Congress  at  Paris  last  year.  France  summoned  the  nations  to 
discuss  the  condition  of  the  blind.  The  response  was  immediate  and  cordial.  Nearly  all 
the  eminent  educationists  of  the  blind  throughout  the  world  attended.  Scarcely  a  coun- 
try, though  far  distant,  remained  unrepresented.  Egypt  was  there  ;  so  was  Japan.  Even 
the  "heart  of  Africa"  seems  to  have  been  touched  by  the  appeal,  for  Abyssinia  was  there. 
Paris  has  well  earned  the  right  of  leading  this  mighty  movement.  Away  back  in  the 
13th  century,  she  founded,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Louis,  an  asylum  for  fifteen  score  blind, 
— the  now  venerable  Quinze-  Vingts  that  she  still  maintains  and  cherishes  as  a  tender  page 
in  her  long  records.  In  the  14th  century,  Paris  invented  a  new  word,  "philanthropy," 
a  practical  illustration  of  its  meaning  having  already  gone  before.    After  nearly  five  cen- 
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turies  of  reflection,  Paris  found  that  an  asylum  was  not  the  best  form  of  kindness  for  the 
blind,  and  she  established  the  first  school  for  their  instruction.  With  all  her  levity,  Paris 
has  shewn  herself  a  kind  mother  to  the  children  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  By  her  chari- 
table administration  she  now  imposes  on  herself  a  burden  of  $5,000,000  annually.  To  the 
afflicted  children  gathered  within  her  famous  Institution  for  the  Blind,  she  has  offered 
great  advantages.  The  results  of  this  and  of  similar  benevolence  are  everywhere  visible. 
The  public  recognition  of  blind  persons  is  emphatic.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  best 
managed  railways  in  France  is  administered  by  a  ^blind  man.  The  late  Congress  of 
Educationists  at  Paris  was  presided  over  by  M.  Buffon,  a  namesake  and  a  blind  nephew 
(three  generations  removed)  of  the  illustrious  naturalist,  who  also  in  his  later  life  wrote  in 
darkness.  In  his  Popular  Astronomy,  Fran^'ois  Arago,  after  his  sight  had  been  eclipsed, 
conserved  for  French  Science  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  renowned  lectures  by  which  he  had 
charmed  at  the  Observatory  vast  audiences  for  more  than  thirty  successive  years.  His 
more  afflicted  brother,  Jacques  Arago,  became  blind  before  middle  age ;  but  exchanging 
his  artistic  pencil  for  an  equally  graceful  pen,  he  pursued  his  explorations,  and  he  has 
left  us  some  delightful  souvenirs  of  his  wanderings  round  the  world.  I  have 
already  cited  names  eminent  in  music  and  in  art.  French  literature  has  been  enriched  by 
the  sacred  orator,  J.  de  Jeune,  to  whom  Massillon  owed  great  obligations ;  by  the  brother 
historians,  Thierry  ;  by  the  poets,  Delille,  Autran,  Deschamps,  Heine,  and  by  many  other 
brilliant  writers  whose  misfortune  it  doubtless  was  to  be  blind  at  all,  but  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  be  blind  in  France. 

In  this  favoured  Province  it  ought  to  be  our  ambition  to  lead  the  world  in  all  educa- 
tional matters  !  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Without  more  generous  expenditure 
we  cannot  even  keep  abreast  of  the  time.  In  a  fair  race,  Ontario  thinks  her  children 
a  match  for  any.    Has  Ontario  the  courage  of  her  opinions  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A., 

Frincipal. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Brantford,  1st  October,  1879. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  etc. 

Sir, — The  duties  of  Physician  to  the  Institution  have  been  unusually  onerous  and 
exacting  during  the  past  year,  caused  in  part  by  the  increased  number  in  attendance,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  larger  percentage  of  sickness.  A  very  considerable  addition  to 
my  labours  too  has  been  made  by  my  assuming  the  task  of  making  the  applications  to  dis- 
eased eyes  with  my  own  hands,  in  order  to  ensure  thoroughness  of  treatment,  so  that  a  class 
numbering  between  twenty  and  thirty  receive  my  personal  attention  in  my  daily  round  of 
attendance. 

As  in  other  years,  the  most  prevalent  diseases  have  been  those  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  affecting  the  air  passages,  such  as  catarrhs,  tonsilitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy.  Next  in  frequency  come  derangements  of  the  alimentary  tract,  especially  dis- 
ordered digestion,  and  lastly  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia  to  which  our  pupils  are  particu- 
larly prone,  especially  from  the  presence  of  diseased  and  atrophied  eyeballs  which  often 
excite  this  excruciating  pain  in  the  same  manner  as  do  carious  teeth. 

It  is  again  cause  for  congratulation  that  no  epidemic  has  found  its  way  into  our  circle, 
although  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  small-pox,  on  account  of  its 
presence  in  the  city  for  many  weeks  during  the  past  winter,  two  cases  of  the  kind  having 
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come  under  my  observation  within  sight  of  the  Institution.  By  promptly  vaccinating 
every  person  connected  with  the  Institution  directly  or  indirectly,  the  introduction  into 
our  midst  of  this  terrible  disease  was  effectually  prevented. 

At  the  re-opening  of  the  Institute  the  present  term,  one  of  our  old  pupils  returned  to 
us  with  febrile  symptoms,  which  in  a  few  days  developed  a  true  typhoid  character.  His 
home  is  at  Port  Colborne — a  highly  malarial  region  and  the  concentrated  miasm  no  doubt 
acted  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  his  disease  while  the  exciting  cause  may  be  traced  to  an 
accidental  tumble  from  a  wharf  into  the  water  along  with  a  blind  companion,  whom  he  res- 
cued from  drowning  by  a  most  heroic  effort.  In  this  case  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fever  by  a  thorough  use  of  disinfectants  to  distroy  the  germs 
of  the  disease  by  burying  the  dejections  of  the  patient  in  dry  earth  a  safe  distance  away, 
and  by  isolating  the  disease  as  far  as  practicable.  The  fever  has  completed  a  typical  course 
of  typhoid,  and  at  the  present  writing  convalescence  is  fairly  established  with  every  pros- 
pect of  good  recovery.  This  is  the  first  case  of  illness  of  a  zymotic  origin  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Institution,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  poison  was  not  contracted 
within  our  precincts. 

It  is  my  duty  to  record  the  one  death  which  has  taken  place  during  the  year  in  the 
Institution,  of  F.  Irwin,  of  London,  who  suffered  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  January  last. 
He  was  very  deficient  physically  and  mentally,  and  it  was  quite  apparent  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease  from  the  extremely  frequent  and  flickering  pulse  and  other  grave  symptoms, 
that  the  case  must  have  a  fatal  termination.  Notice  to  this  effect  was  accordingly  sent 
to  his  parents  who  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  waiting  upon  him  to  the  closing  scene. 
Pneumonia  as  a  causj  of  death  stands  near  the  first  in  mortality  tables,  and  if  my  own 
limited  experience  is  a  criterion  from  which  to  judge,  it  is  especially  fatal  to  the  blind. 

I  may  here  remark  as  a  curious  fact,  that  there  has  never  been  a  death  on  the  female 
side  of  the  house  since  the  Institution  was  founded,  and  the  circumstance,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, may  tend  to  show  how  much  there  is  in  individual  hygiene,  the  gentler  as  compared 
with  the  rougher  sex,  being  naturally  much  less  exposed  to  the  rude  shocks  and  fierce 
elements  of  our  every-day  life. 

The  class  of  eye-diseases  has  largely  increased  in  number  and  importance,  and  demands 
daily  a  large  share  of  our  time  and  attention.  A  large  proportion  of  the  number  are  suf- 
fering from  that  common  chronic  affection  of  the  eyes  known  as  granular  lids,  into  the 
treatment  of  which  the  virtue  of  patience  and  perseverance  largely  enters.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  well  known  that  after  apparent  cure  takes  place,  relapses  frequently  recur,  and  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  have  such  persons  under  continual  observation,  that  the  first  signs  of 
returning  disease  may  be  promptly  met  by  appropriate  treatment. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Pi  incipal  and  myself  to  make  the  Institution  a  model 
in  respect  to  its  sanitary  condition,  and  considering  the  obstacles  encountered,  our  success 
has  been  encouraging. 

Certain  representations  have  been  made  in  my  previous  reports,  as  to  the  lack  of 
accommodation  for  our  large  numbers,  and  also  to  the  defects  in  our  heating  apparatus. 
I  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  causes  for  these  complaints  still  exist  with  as  much 
force  as  when  made  originally.  There  are  other  requirements  such  as  improved  modes  of 
ventilation,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  ventilating  towers  should  play  an  important 
part,  but  to  these  we  cannot  now  make  further  reference. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  ray  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  all  the  officers 
and  teachers  for  kindness  and  courtesies  extended  in  the  performance  of  my  various 
duties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 


William  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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ONTAKIO  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


INSPECTOR'S  REPORT. 

During  the  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  September  last,  203  pupils  were  in 
attendance  at  this  Institution,  of  which  number  58  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  From  the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  1872,  up  to  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  296  pupils  have  been  admitted  from  the  following  counties  and  cities  : — 


CITY  OR  COUNTY. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford   

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton  

Dundas  

Durham  

Elgin  

Es.sex  

Frontenac  

I Glengarry  
"  Grenville  , 
*'  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

unty  of  Haldimand  

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

"        Huron   5 

City  of  Kingston  ■  2 


County  of  Kent   , 

"  Lambton  

"        Leeds  , 

"        Lanark   , 

"        Lennox  and  Addington. , 


CITY  OR  COUNTY. 


3 

6 

8 

9 

2 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 
11 

3 

4 

2 
11 

5 

10 
4 

10 
4 

8  I! 


County  of  Lincoln   

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk   

*'  Northumberland  

Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Perth   

"  Peterborough  

*'  Prince  Edward   

"  Renfrew   

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

County  of  Simcoe  

**  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington   

"  Went  worth  

I 

York  I  6 

Province  of  Quebec  \  2 

Total  No.  of  Admissions   162 
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2 

3 
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The  usual  statistical  information  respecting  the  nationality,  religion,  age,  occupation 
of  parents,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Principal's  Report. 

Literary  Education. 

At  my  various  official  inspections,  I  thoroughly  informed  myself,  by  observation  of 
the  pupils  and  by  as  minute  an  examination  of  the  classes  as  the  time  at  my  disposal 
Avould  admit  of,  respecting  the  working  of  the  educational  department.  In  all  the 
classes  the  progress  was  satisfactory  ;  and  in  some  it  was  exceedingly  marked  ;  and  the 
good  discipline  and  regularity  that  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  literary  work  were 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Altogether,  the  condition  of  the  classes  for  the 
training  and  education  of  the  pupils  afforded  ground  for  gratification  and  encouragement. 
The  teaching  stafi'  of  the  literary  department  comprises  one  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers, the  senior  teacher  having  charge  also  of  two  classes  of  the  lighter  industrial  work. 
The  general  course  of  instruction  comprises  finger-reading,  by  the  various  systems  of 
relief- type  and  point  characters  ;  writing,  in  the  same  characters  as  those  used  by  seeing 
persons,  the  paper  written  on  being  placed,  however,  on  a  grooved  card  ;  mental  arithme- 
tic ;  English  grammar  and  analysis  ;  geography  ;  history — ancient  and  modern  ;  English 
literature,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  approved  aids  and  appliances  for  the  literary  instruction 
of  the  blind  are  adopted  in  the  institution,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  through  the 
merely  experimental  stage  and  the  Principal  reports  that  they  can  be  effectively  intro- 
duced. 

For  the  six  years  preceding  the  close  of  1879,  during  the  organization  of  the  school, 
^  sum  of  money  was  always  available  from  capital  account,  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
required  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  literary  department,  but  at  the  close  of  1879 
it  was  decided  that  all  equipment,  and  all  renewals  of  the  same,  should  for  the  future 
be  a  charge  upon  the  maintenance  account ;  and  for  this  reason  the  appropriation  for 
"  books,  apparatus,  and  appliances  "  wa'^  increased  from  ."$400  to  $600.  This  amount  has 
not  proved  sufficient,  and  will  have  to  be  increased  to  -$750  per  annum. 

At  my  March  inspection,  the  Principal  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  annual  prizes, 
the  cost  of  which,  for  the  literary  department,  was  not  to  exceed  $100. 

At  my  various  visits,  the  Principal  reported  that  the  teachers  were  performing  their 
various  duties  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  condition  of  the  classes  seemed  to  verify 
his  report.  The  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers  from  duty,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  a 
relative,  caused  considerable  inconvenience  and  disturbance  in  the  routine  of  class-work, 
and  necessitated  my  reminding  the  Principal,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
staff,  that  a  vacation  of  three  months  was  annually  given,  which  reduced  the  teaching 
term  to  nine  months  of  the  year,  during  which,  except  for  sickness  certified  by  the 
Physician,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  teachers  and  instructors  would  not  absent  them- 
selves from  their  work. 

Musical  Instruction. 

The  resignation  of  two  teachers,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers  in  the  musical  department, 
which  took  efFect  at  the  opening  of  the  current  session.  The  respective  duties  comprised 
in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  harmony,  pipe  organ,  and  piano  tuning,  which  had  been 
provisionally  assigned  to  three  non-resident  teachers,  who  only  devoted  a  small  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work,  were  combined  in  one  teacher.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  musical 
•department  now  comprises  the  male  teacher,  whose  duties  are  above  detailed,  and  three 
female  teachers.  The  number  of  pianos  and  reed  organs  on  hand  were  reported  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  increased  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  such 
addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  these  instruments  as  the  appropriation  would  admit  of. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  equipment  is  still  rather  deficient,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  voted  to  increase  the  stock. 

Now  that  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  has  reached  nearly  200,  a 
figure  which  is  exceeded  in  only  very  few  similar  institutions  on  the  continent,  and  seeing 
that  organ  instruction  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the  musical  education  of  the 


blind,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  pipe  organ  should  be  obtained  and  placed  in  the  large 
hall.  For  the  want  of  this  very  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment, instruction  has  to  be  given  on  the  organ  of  one  of  the  city  churches,  a  privilege 
which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that 
an  appropriation  be  asked  from  the  Legislature  to  purchase  a  suitable  pipe-organ. 

Industrial  Instruction. 

I  have  again  to  make  a  most  favourable  report  respecting  the  industrial  operations 
of  the  institution,  and  the  results  of  the  industrial  training.  For  the  boys,  basket-mak- 
ing, willow  manufactures,  and  cane-seating  operations  are  being  successfully  carried  on  ;, 
and  for  the  girls,  machine  and  hand  sewing,  machine  and  hand  knitting,  and  the  making 
up  of  bead  and  ornamental  work.  The  staff  of  instructors  in  this  department  comprises 
one  male  instructor  in  the  willow  and  cane-seating  shop,  two  female  instructors  in  the 
girls'  department,  and  two  blind  monitorial  female  teachers. 

At  my  June  inspection,  the  Principal  was  authorized  to  distribute'  among  the  most 
deserving  pupils  in  the  willow  workshop,  a  small  quantity  of  dried  willow,  so  that  they 
might  continue  their  work  during  vacation,  and  also  acquire  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  outside  world  in  their  endeavours  to  dispose  of  their  manufactured  wares,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  discipline  themselves  in  habits  of  industry  and  independence,  and  thus  become 
fitted  for  earning  a  livelihood,  after  they  finally  left  the  institution. 

The  industrial  instructor  reported  that  three  pupils  in  the  willow- work  department 
were  qualified  to  graduate,  and  authority  was  given  to  the  Principal  to  purchase  for  each 
tie  usual  outfit  of  tools,  etc.,  granted  on  such  occasions,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  ^50  for 
each  boy. 

The  question  of  granting  a  similar  privilege  to  girls  in  the  knitting  and  sewing 
departments  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  everything  tending  to  increase  the  means  of 
livelihood,  and,  therefore,  the  independence  of  the  blind,  should  be  fostered  and  encour- 
aged. The  drawback  in  this  case  is  that  no  revenue  whatever  is  received  from  the  sew- 
ing  department,  and  that  the  money  earned  for  the  knitting  of  socks  and  mitts  is  paid 
directly  to  the  girls  doing  the  work.  I  recorded  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  open  an  industrial  account  for  these  departments,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the 
willow-work  shop,  and  pay  into  it  all  amounts  earned  by  the  girls  for  knitting,  etc.,  and 
draw  therefrom  the  money  necessary  to  furnish  an  outfit  in  the  shape  of  a  knitting  or 
sewing  machine  to  graduating  pupils.  Should  such  an  arrangement  be  feasible,  a  reason- 
able amount  could  be  allowed  to  the  sewing  department,  chargeable  to  maintenance 
account,  for  the  household  sewing  and  other  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Inspections. 

During  the  twelve  months  under  review,  three  official  inspections  were  made,  on 
which  occasions,  in  addition  to  informing  myself  as  to  the  working  of  the  educational 
department,  a  careful  inspection  was  made  of  the  premises,  and  the  general  management 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  institution. 

The  first  inspection  was  made  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  M^rch.  An  examination  of 
the  register  shewed  that  since  the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  10th  September,  1879, 
176  pupils  had  been  admitted,  but  that,  for  various  reasons  of  a  domestic  character,  10 
had  subsequently  been  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  166  pupils  in  the  institution  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  of  whom  86  were  males  and  80  were  females.  All  these  inmates 
were  seen  either  at  their  meals  or  in  the  class  or  work  rooms.  Their  appearance  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  well  and  comfortably  clad. 
Respecting  their  health,  I  found,  from  the  entries  in  the  Physician's  register,  that  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  had  prevailed  during  the  winter,  the  ailments  being  chiefly  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  colds.  During  the  six  weeks  preceding  my  visit,  20  cases  of  measles 
and  6  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  male  side,  and  17  cases  of  measles  and  2  of  scarlet  fever  on 
the  female  side,  in  all  45  cases,  had  been  treated.    The  epidemics  were,  however,  of 
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The  yield  of  roots  and  vegetables  from  the  land  attached  to  the  Institution  was 
exceedingly  good,  considering  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  was  reported  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

Educational. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Institution  comprises^  three  branches,  viz.  :  the  lit- 
erary or  academic,  the  musical,  and  the  technical  or  industrial.  In  the  literary  department 
there  are  four  teachers,  the  studies  pursued  being  much  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  common 
schools  of  the  Province,  Owing,  however,  to  the  physical  defect  of  the  scholars,  a  great  deal 
more  patience  and  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  teachers  of  the  blind  than  is  required 
in  the  oases  of  seeing  pupils.  The  aids  and  appliances  used  in  this  institution  for  educational 
purposes  are  the  best  and  most  advanced  known  to  the  specialty,  and  from  enquiries  that  I 
made,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Excellent  discipline  and  the  most  commendable  regularity  and  order  prevail  in  the  general 
conduct  and  management  of  the  literary  classes. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  musical  education  of  the  blind  in  all  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  very  fair  progress  is  being  made  in  this  specialty  at  the  On- 
tario Institution.  The  Principal  complains,  however,  that  the  teaching  staff  in  this  Depart- 
ment is  not  equal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupils,  and  that  musical 
instruction  has  to  be  refused  to  a  larga  majority  of  the  pupils  applying  for  it.  However,  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  make  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  musical  department  as  practical  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  by  the  art  when  they  leave  the  Institution, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  is  a  great  pleasure  and  solace  to  them  in  the  great  loneliness 
of  their  physical  affliction.  Very  few  will,  under  these  circumstances,  begrudge  the  expendi- 
ture of  even  a  liberal  sum  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  musical  appliances,  in  order  to  provide 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  this  afflicted  class,  even  if  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  barren  of  practi- 
cal results. 

The  industrial  branch  is  conducted  with  great  energy,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  addition  to  the  willow-ware  class,  in  which  from  17  to  20  pupils  receive  daily  instruction, 
15  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  and  9  in  the  working  of  machines 
for  knitting  socks,  mits,  and  woollen  goods,  while  upwards  of  20  pupils  are  taught  hand- 
knitting,  besides  a  large  class  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  crochet,  and  general  fancy  and  bead 
work.  The  instruction  in  the  cane-seating  of  chairs,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  time,  is 
also  about  to  be  resumed.  As  the  time  of  the  senior  female  teacher  in  the  literary  department, 
Miss  Tyrell,  is  a  great  deal  taken  up  with  the  technical  instruction  of  the  girls,  in  addition  to 
the  discharge  of  her  regular  duties,  I  have  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for 
the  salary  of  a  special  female  instructor  in  this  department.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to 
make  inquiry  with  a  view  to  procuring  the  services  of  such  a  person  on  the  1st  January.  . 

Outfit  to  Industrial  Graduates. 

The  question  of  furnishing  an  outfit  to  pupils  who  graduate  from  certain  of  the  indus- 
trial classes — say  from  willow-ware,  and  sewing  and  knitting  machine  instruction — has 
received  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  Of  course  this  outfit  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
enable  the  ex-pupils  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  insti- 
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tution — a  set  of  willow  ware  tools  for  willow  workers,  a  knitting  machine  for  sock  or  mitten 
makers,  and  a  sewing  machine  to  those  who  have  become  adepts  in  its  use.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  only  furnish  to  such  graduates  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  is  indirect  furtherance  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  technical  education  of  the 
blind,  viz.  :  that  the  evils  of  their  naturally  dependent  position  may  be  mitigated  as  much  as 
possible.  To  enable  this  scheme  to  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  by  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  in  the  institution,!  have  recommended  that  all  the  profits  derived  from  the  operations  of 
the  various  industries  carried  on  in  the  institution  be  funded  for  the  purpose,  and  for  provid- 
ing books  for  such  of  the  blind  of  the  Province  as  are  ex-pupils  of  the  institution,  and  tliat 
no  portion  of  them  be  required  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Financial. 

The  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  for  the  official  year 
amounted  to  $26,913.19.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  expenditure  will  be  found  attached 
to  this  Report,  but  the  following  statement  exhibits  it  in  a  summarized  form,  under  the  vari- 
ous headings  of  the  Estimates  for  1877,  and  also  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  different 
services,  and  the  whole,  viz. : — 


Amount 

Cost  per  pupil 

Subdivision  of  Estimates  for  1877. 

expended. 

on  daily  average. 

2,611  26 

20  40 

1,089  13 

8  53 

Butter  

907  75 

7  09 

1,691  34 

13  21 

Fruit  and  vegetables   

256  28 

2  00 

153  34 

1  19 

3,073  50 

24  01 

1,133  25 

8  85 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   

222  52 

1  74 

665  53 

5  19 

495  99 

3  87 

1,132  45 

8  84 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  tele- 

527  77 

4  12: 

Books,  and  educational  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances  

639  68 

4  m 

639  39 

4  99 

11,641  06 

90  9B 

$25,913  19 

$210  25 

No  revenue  was  derived  from  the  payment  of  pupils'  board  during  the  past  year.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  the  result  of  the  farming  and  gardening  opera- 
tions of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory  considering  the  drawbacks  to  such  operations. 
The  total  value  of  such  products,  including  the  dairy,  calculated  at  current  market  rates, 
was  $2,269.29,  from  which  should  be  deducted  wages  and  board  of  employes,  and  seed, 
feed,  fodder,  manure,  etc.,  amounting  to  $1,459.60,  showing  a  net  profit  of  $809.69.  From. 
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quality  of  the  articles  manufactured,  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  raw  material  was 
placed  under  his  direction. 

The  Principal  was  also  authorized  to  have  storm-sashes  placed  in  the  windows  of  his 
residence,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $100. 

The  Bursar  was  instructed  not  to  charge  to  "  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Appliances  " 
articles  required  for  the  industrial  employment  of  the  pupils,  as  such  articles  ought  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  work-shop  funds. 

Maintenance  Expenditure. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  for  the  official  year  ending  30th  September, 
1880,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  together  with  the  annual  cost  per  pupil, 
viz  : — 


HEADINGS  OF  ESTIMATES. 


Medicines  and  medical  appliances  

Butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  

Flour,  bread,  and  biscuit   

Butter  

General  groceries   

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing,  and  shoes  

Fuel   

Light   

Laundiy,  soap,  and  cleaning  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm-feed  and  fodder  

Repairs  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  etc  

Books,  educational  apparatus,  and  appliances 

Miscellaneous  

Salaries  and  wages  

Daily  average  number  of  pupils,  169  


Aggregate  Cost. 


Cost  per  Pupil. 


$  c. 

^  c. 

84  47 

0  49 

2643  01 

15  63i 

1383  79 

8  18i 

1118  46 

6  61^ 

2238  29 

13  24| 

165  27 

0  97i 

314  79 

1  86 

3330  60 

19  70h 

1400  36 

8  28| 

247  95 

1  40 

235  51 

1  39i 

640  27 

3  78f 

737  32 

4  36 

615  98 

3  644 

1028  33 

6  084 

(588  59 

4  07i 

13470  33 

79  704^ 

30,343  32 

179  51 
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REPOET  OF   THE   PRINCIPAL  FOR  THE   YEAR  ENDING 
30th   SEPTEMBER,   188  0. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1880. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Iiisjiector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities^  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  official  year  ending  the  30th  September, 
1880,  the  Principal's  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

As  I  sit  down  this  genial  October  day  to  write  my  Report,  there  is  present  with  me  that 
bleak  October  day,  ninety-six  autumns  ago,  when  Valentine  Haiiy  led  away  a  blind  beggar- 
lad  from  the  gate  of  an  ancient  Paris  chapel.  As  the  lad  and  his  fellow-pupils  long 
afterwards  loved  to  relate,  it  was  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  a  quiet 
sanctuary  off  one  of  the  great  streets,  and  so  a  little  aloof  from  the  "  madding  crowd  "  of 
the  gay  metropolis.  The  cheery  name  of  the  chapel  may  have  somewhat  warmed  the 
shivering  waif  and  promised  to  light  his  sightless  and  friendless  path.  His  home  w^as 
hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Southern  France,  and  he  had  now,  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city,  desperately  battled  for  six  years  against  the  Morgue.  But  in  this  quiet  church  there 
was  another  charm  which  would  strongly  draw  him — it  had  a  famous  organ  famously 
played,  and  more  than  all,  the  organist,  Chauvet,  was  blind.  After  long  and  weary- 
waiting  at  Bonne  Nouvelle,  the  good  news  did  come  at  last  to  poor  Le  Sueur,  and  through 
him  to  all  his  companions  in  misfortnne.  The  message  was  .brought  by  Haiiy,  who  is, 
therefore,  now  called  in  France  and  elsewhere  "  The  Apostle  of  the  Blind."  The  first 
remove  was  auspiciously  made  from  the  gate  of  Bonne  Nouvelle  to  the  school  in  rue  Notre. 
Dame  des  Victoires.  There  triumphs  were  won  which  are  not  commemorated  among  the 
statues  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides,  nor  does  their  hero  repose  in  a  vast  sarco- 
phagus. No  ;  we  u.ust  put  behind  us  the  Invalides,  and,  near  by,  enter  a  less  ambitious 
edifice.  Up  there,  in  the  tympanum  over  the  entrance,  we  see  in  bas-relief  a  group  of 
blind  children,  led  by  Haiiy 's  hand  from  victory  to  victory  ;  and  these  not  such  poor 
victories  as  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  and  the  other  half-dozen  butcher's  bills  charged  against 
Napoleon  on  the  paveihent  around  his  tomb.  The  touching  story  of  Haiiy 's  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  blind ;  his  boundless  enthusiasm  in  their  instruction  ;  their  frequent 
murmurings  and  ingratitude  ;  his  personal  privations  ;  his  neglect  at  Napoleon's  hands  ; 
his  royal  reception  by  Alexander  I.  at  St.  Petersburg;  his  return  to  Paris,  after  illuminat- 
ing Europe  with  light-houses  for  the  blind — all  this  deserves  to  be  better  told,  and  told 
frequently,  for  the  world  is  still  full  of  neglected  blind  ;  but  the  world  does  iiot  abound 
in  philanthropists. 

With  us,  however,  at  present  the  most  urgent  matter  is  to  apply  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  blind  folk  the  experiments  of  Haiiy,  and  the  experience  that  has  since 
accumulated.  The  first  experiments  were  made  under  peculiar  advantages  that  would  be 
rare  in  their  concurrence.  If  we  w^ould  catch  Haiiy's  inspiration,  let  us  for  a  moment 
breathe  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  century  that  had  just  witnessed  the  English 
Revolution,  and  that  was  ripening  for  two  other  revolutions — the  American  and  the 
French.  The  genius  of  Inquiry  had  broken  loose,  never  more  to  be  recaptured.  Never 
before  had  men's  minds  been  so  receptive  of  new  ideas.  During  this  period  of  nervous 
exaltation,  a  theory  of  universal  benevolence  was  proclaimed.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
French  language  was  not  sufficiently  responsive  to  this  new  impulse,  and  so,  in  172-3, 
the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  deliberately  framed  the  special  word  "  hienfaisance  "  (beneficence). 
The  most  unlikely  and  grotesque  subjects  became  inoculated.  Even  the  gruff  old  tyrant, 
Marquis  Mirabeau,  who  begat  the  great  Tribune,  and  educated  him  by  lettres  de  cachet, 
set  up  for  a  philanthropist,  and  published  himself  as  "The  Friend  of  Mankind"  {Vami 
des  hommes).  The  intellect  as  well  as  the  emotions  became  engaged.  Locke,  in  his  Essaif 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  had  let  loose  a  queer  question  which  ever  since  had  been 
running  wild — whether  a  man  blind  from  birth,  if  suddenly  given  sight,  could  distinguish 
a  cube  from  a  sphere,  both  being  of  a  size  and  standing  together.    Locke  and  his  friend,. 
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IVlolineux  replied,  nay.  The  Essay  appeared,  though  an  abridgment,  in  French,  even 
before  it  was  published  in  England,  for  its  author  was  then  (1687)  a  political  exile. 
Early  in  the  new  century,  a  sightless  mathematical  wonder,  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
appeared  at  Cambridge,  and  achieved  such  distinction  by  his  lectures  that  Newton — "the 
incomparable  Newton  "  as  Saunderson  calls  him* — asked  him  to  undertake  the  exposition 
of  the  Princvpia  and  the  Optics.  While  Saunderson  was  still  the  lion  at  Cambridge,  the 
eminent  surgeon,  Cheselden,  succeeded  in  giving  sight  to  a  boy  born  blind,  and  then  four- 
teen years  old.  The  boy  was  at  first  unable  to  recognize  by  sight  the  objects  that  were 
most  familiar  to  his  touch,  and  Cheselden  carefully  recorded  the  growth  of  visual  inter- 
pretation. French  savants  were  profoundly  interested  in  the  psychological  questions 
arising  out  of  these  events.  Condillac  took  up  Locke's  conundrum  and  the  experiments 
of  Cheselden,  and  discussed  with  great  dialectic  skill  the  mental  process  of  the  blind 
{Essai  sur  Vorigine  des  connaissances  huwaines^  17JfG).  Next  year  appeared  in  Dublin 
an  interesting  biography  of  Saunderson,  from  the  hand  of  "  his  friend  and  disciple," 
Inchlif  or  HinchlifFe.  His  book  furnished  details  of  the  appliances  used  by  the  blind 
mathematician,  and  it  was  most  eagerly  read  in  France.  A  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Diderot,  then  on  the  alert  for  philosophical  sensations.  With  his  graceful  pen,  hitherto 
scarcely  known  in  France,  he  threw  off  the  memorable  "  Letters  on  the  Blind  for  the  use 
of  the  Seeing,"  {Lettres  sur  les  aveugles  a  V usage  de  ceux  qui  voient).  Paris  was  soon  as 
much  interested  in  the  blind  man  of  Puisaux  as  the  England  of  thirty  years  age  was  in 
Cliarles  Dickens'  sketch  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous  blind-deaf-mute  pupil. 
Diderot's  fame  was  established  at  a  stroke.  The  letters  secured  for  him  not  only  fame, 
but  also  three  months'  imprisonment  in  Vincennes.  I  have  read  his  brochure  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  what  in  it  excited  the  irascible  government  of 
Louis  XV.;  what  possible  pretext  the  "  Well-beloved"  or  his  minions  could  find  for  such 
an  outrage.  It  may  really  have  been,  as  the  historian  Buckle  suggests,!  that  the  bat- 
eyed  government  of  Louis  XY  suspe3ted,  in  the  mention  of  blindness  some  allusion  to 
themselves  1  What  interests  us  most  is,  that  Diderot's  imprisonment  was  working  out 
the  deliverance  of  the  blind.  But  for  this  occurrence  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  would  have  been  required  before  A.D. 
1980.  The  popular  interest  in  the  Letters  had  already  been  running  high  ;  but,  when  an 
obstruction  was  thrown  across  the  current,  the  interest  instantly  swelled  and  leaped  up 
into  wild  enthusiasm  ;  the  feeble  barrier  burst ;  Diderot  and  a  torrent  of  Revolutionary 
schemes  were  set  free  !  While  still  in  prison,  this  involuntary  champion  of  the  blind 
was  visited  by  Rousseau, — the  notable  Jean  Jacques, — who  was  presently  to  become  a 
chief  sorcerer  among  unquiet  minds,  and  the  very  master-spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
Hitherto  the  blind  had  been  regarded  merely  as  interesting  subjects  in  psychology. 
Locke,  Condillac,  and  Diderot  had  not  got  beyond  this  phase  ;  but  Rousseau  asked  the 
more  direct  question,  what  can  we  do  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  this  afflicted  class  ;  above  all, 
how  shall  we  apply  to  their  education  the  results  of  all  your  metaphysics  ?  He  suggested 
the  embossed  books  that  we  use  to-day.  By  his  eloquent  tenderness  he  softened  down 
human  selfishness  ;  and,  what  would  have  been  thought  past  all  belief,  he  made  the  age 
of  Louis  XV.  memorable  for  its  schemes  of  philanthropy  !  Under  his  marvellous  pen, 
France  was  wrought  up  into  such  sympathetic  mood  with  afflicted  humanity,  that  the 
education  of  both  deaf  mutes  and  blind  passed  rapidly  through  the  transition  stage  of 
private  effort,  and  became  an  essential  part  of  state  administration.  Finding  himself 
famous  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  Diderot  again  tempted 
the  government,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  publishing  his  Letter  on  Deaf  Mutes.  As  his 
Letters  on  the  Blind  were  to  become  Haiiy's  manual,  so  this  letter  set  the  Abbe  I'Epee 
to  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  mong  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  I'Epee's  school, 
was  Haiiy,  and  thus  a  romantic  friendship  arose  between  the  pioneer  of  sign-language  for 
deaf-mutes,  and  the  pioneer  of  education  for  the  blind.  Many  years  afterwards,  there 
m(;t  at  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Liege,  I'Epee's  most  accomplished  pupil,  Massieu,  and 
Haiiy's  distinguished  pupil,  Rodenbach,  who  rose  to  be  a  Belgian  statesman  of  great 


*  Algebra,  Book  IX.  §  378. 

t  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  Vol.  II, 
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influence.  Kodenbach  maintained  before  the  Congress,  that  the  lot  of  blind  persons  is 
more  fortunate  than  that  of  deaf-mutes,  while  the  deaf-mute,  Massieu,  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  better  fortune  of  his  own  class. 

In  1784,  an  accomplished  blind  inaniste  suddenly  rose  upon  the  musical  world.  Mile. 
Paradies,  a  young  Austrian,  blind  from  infancy,  had,  from  very  tender  years,  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  piano  and  organ,  and  now,  conducted  by  her  mother,  she  was 
making  the  grand  professional  tour.  After  charming  the  courts  of  central  Europe,  she 
entertained  Carlton  House  and  Windsor  Castle.  She  finally  ventured  on  Paris,  and  there 
achieved  her  most  brilliant  triumphs.  No  one  was  more  enthusiastic  than  Haiiy,  in  whose 
mind  the  music  of  blind  performers  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  sorrowful  ex- 
hibition at  the  Cofe  cles  Aveugles.  There,  for  the  diversion  of  idlers,  eight  or  ten  blind 
men  stood  on  a  platform,  goggles  on  nose,  mock  music  before  their  sightless  eyes,  and 
made  "  a  discordant  symphony  "  which  excited  the  boisterous  and  heartless  mirth  of  the 
audience.  Haiiy  tells  us  that  he  turned  aside  from  this  sad  spectacle  with  a  bitter  pang, 
a,nd  at  that  instant  for  the  first  time  the  question  floated  through  his  mind  :  cannot  these 
poor  unfortunates  be  educated  by  substituting  touch  for  sight  1  Soon  after,  the 
brilliant  and  accomplished  Paradies  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  memory  of  the  Cafe  des 
Aveugles  troubled  Haiiy  with  accusing  force.  His  mind  full  of  these  thoughts,  he  walked 
towards  the  old  chapel  of  Bonne  Nouvelle,  and  there  met  a  blind  beggar-lad.  From  that 
hour  the  work  began. 

To  understand  the  present  state  of  any  soil  we  must  learn  something  of  the  previous 
husbandry,  and  though  we  have  improved  the  implements,  the  experiments  of  the  early 
pioneers  are  still  full  of  instruction.  In  this  Institution  we  still  retain  the  old  and  con- 
venient distinction  of  work  into  literary,  musical,  and  technical. 

Literary  Department. 

The  hope  was  at  first  entertained  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  blind,  if  fairly 
educated,  could  live  by  brain-work  of  some  sort.  Literature,  it  was  argued,  is  a  means 
of  livelihood  to  many  seeing  persons,  to  some  even  a  source  of  affluence  ;  why  should  not 
authorship  yield  a  revenue  to  the  blind,  who  have  in  many  instance  shown  themselves 
highly  gifted  1  To  this  question,  which  is  still  frequently  asked,  the  sufficient  answer  is, 
tliat  if  blind  writers  produce  distinctly  meritorious  work,  the  reading  world  will  find  it 
out  and  reward  it.  But  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  no  matter  how  high  its  curriculum, 
could  not  undertake  a  school  of  authorship  any  more  than  a  collegiate  institute  or  a 
college  would  be  justified  in  doing.  By  no  canon  of  criticism  could  we  identify  authors 
in  embryo,  and  the  history  of  literature  supplies  on  every  page  instances  how  even  the 
most  sagacious  teacher  may  be  misled  either  into  undue  hope  or  unnecessary  despair. 
Journalism  is  the  most  accessible  form  of  literature  ;  laborious  search  is  not  expected  of 
it,  nor  are  severe  rules  of  criticism  applied  to  its  literary  form  ;  yet  able  journalists  are 
by  no  means  abundant.  An  American  school  of  journalism  was  some  time  ago  projected 
for  students  possessed  of  sight,  but  the  school  is  already  defunct.  Artistic  writing  is 
really  as  much  the  outcome  of  natural  gifts  a?  successful  composition  in  music,  or  success- 
ful composition  in  marble  or  colours.  Then,  over  and  above  all  this,  we  must  not,  while 
training  the  blind,  imitate  the  vice  of  modern  educational  systems,  and  neglect  or  even 
postpone  the  training  of  the  hand.  It  has  been  the  wise  practice  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  to  instruct  each  of  its  princes  in  a  trade.  The  Emperor  William  often 
shows,  with  pride,  mechanical  triumphs  executed  in  wood  or  metal  by  his  grandsons,  and 
by  the  Crown  Prince  their  father.  By  a  strong  infusion  of  practical  handicraft  the  Ger- 
man family  hope  to  avoid  what  Professor  Huxley  lately  called  "  lopsided  men."  It  is, 
however,  all-important  that  we  should  cultivate  the  general  intelligence  of  the  blind  ;  for, 
under  this  stimulus,  the  hand  responds  much  more  readily  to  technical  instruction  of  any 
kind.  This  receptive  condition  of  the  blind  child's  intellect  can  obviously  be  induced  in 
two  ways,  which  we  constantly  combine  :  1st,  by  reading  and  oral  instruction  ;  2nd,  by 
furnishing  embossed  books  to  the  blind  for  their  own  perusal.  For  both  purposes  an 
extensive  library  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  constantly  kept  up  to  the  literary  and 
scientific  standard  of  the  time.    The  silent  influence  of  books  is  inconceivably  great. 
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Even  every  well-appointed  convict  prison  in  our  time  has  its  library,  and  the  softening 
influence  of  literature  is  visible  even  when  men  are  at  their  worst. 

The  embossed  books  used  by  our  pupils  comprise,  besides  school-books  and  devotional 
works,  the  following  representation  of  English  Literature: — Shakspeare's  ^am/e^,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear,  Julius  Ccesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Milton's 
entire  Poetical  Works  ;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ;  Essay  on 
Criticism,  Fiape  of  the  Locke,  and  selections  ;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Ghillon,  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies, and  Childe  ILarold ;  Scott's  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Tennyson's  Enoch 
Arden  and  Dora  ;  Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Child's  History  of  England,  and  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop  ;  selected  poetical  works  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Shelley,  Herbert,  and 
Macaulay.  For  these  books  I  have  drawn  upon  the  Boston  Institution,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Louisville).  Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Worces- 
ter (England)  Society  for  Providing  Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind.  The  fact  that,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  effort,  the  entire  library  of  the  blind  can  be  enumerated  in  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  print,  calls  aloud  on  philanthropists.  How  does  this  list  compare  with  the 
catalogue  of  the  school  library  of  any  intelligent  township,  or  with  the  catalogue  in  any  well 
managed  convict  prison  ?  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Boston  and  Louisville  Institutions  to  increase  the  number  of  embossed  books.  The 
Worcester  Society,  in  England,  has  done  excellent  work  with  its  slender  resources,  and,  if 
properly  supported,  would  do  vastly  more.  Great  expectations  were  raised  by  the  Gardner- 
legacy,  of  £300,000,  but  its  application  seems  still  to  remain  where  it  was  left  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  another  phase  of  Dickens'  famous 
chancery  suit,  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  The  outlook  at  present  is  bleak  enough.  Super- 
intendent Anagnos,  besides  the  embossed  edition  of  Pope's  works  mentioned  in  the  list 
above,  and  besides  a  volume  of  American  prose,  has  during  the  past  year  projected  a  valu- 
able series  of  historical  manuals,  of  which  the  following  are  ready  for  delivery  : — Schmitz's 
History  of  Greece,  brought  down  to  1862,  by  Gennadios,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  ;  Schmitz's  Rome  ;  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  new  works  immediately  forthcoming  are  Freeman's  Europe  and  Huxley's  Scvmce 
Primer.  Nor  have  the  wants  of  younger  pupils  been  overlooked.  A  reading  book  has 
lately  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lodge,  for  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  he  has  taken  as  the 
matter  the  ever-charming  stories  of  childhood — Red  Riding-Hood,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer, 
and  the  rest.  With  Mr.  Lodge's  permission,  the  Boston  Institution  has  reproduced  the 
volume  in  the  embossed  form,  and  has  also  embossed  selections  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
in  a  form  suitable  for  a  reading-book.  Our  blind  children  read  with  inconceivable  relish 
these  delightful  stories,  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  have  retained  unfaded  all  their 
original  charms. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  has,  with  great  kindness,  lately  translated  from  the  German,  and  in 
embossed  form  presented  gratutiously  to  the  blind,  an  interesting  account  of  the  world's 
famous  diamonds,  the  Kohinoor,  the  Pitt  diamond,  and  others  that  have  shone  in  history 
as  well  as  in  caskets. 

The  publications  of  the  Boston  Institution  are  all  defrayed  by  private  benevolence ; 
and  sometimes  the  benefactors  will  not  allow  Mr.  Anagnos  to  disclose  their  names  to  his 
board  of  trustees.  When  shall  we  witness  in  Ontario  philanthropy  of  this  unostenta- 
tious character? 

The  relief  of  these  recent  Boston  prints  is  surprisingly  bold ;  the  words  fairly  leap 
from  the  page!  The  paper  is  made  from  specially  selected  linen  rags;  and,  while  thin, 
is  very  strong.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  delightful  visit  to  the  Institution,  I  was- 
invited  to  examine  all  the  details  of  the  printing  and  electro  typing.  A  new  press,  appro- 
priately named  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  has  been  constructed  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Reardon,  a  most  ingenious  blind  mechanic,  who  resides  at  the  Institution.  Mr.  Reardon 
had  previously  given  proofs  of  his  ingenuity,  in  a  system  of  electric  clocks  which  shew 
uniform  time  throughout  the  Institution  ;  also  in  a  system  of  electric  calls,  by  which  any 
officer,  pupil,  or  servant  can  at  will  be  summoned  from  any  part  of  the  building.  Among 
practical  book  makers  there  is  considerable  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  press 
for  embossing.  Mr.  Anagnos,  discarding  the  cylinder,  has  in  the  new  press  returned  to 
the  bed  and  platen.    It  is  contended  that  the  simultaneous  pressure  on  the  whole  page 
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gives  a  more  uniform  relief  than  successive  tangential  pressures,  as  imparted  by  a  cylin- 
der; and  that  in  the  latter  case  a  species  of  ripple  or  after-tow  in  the  "  blanket produces 
inequalities  in. the  impression.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Haiiy,  though  using  the 

cylinder, — somewhat  after  the  manner,  as  I  conjecture,  of  the  modern  "  proof  press,"  

believed  that  a  simultaneous  vertical  pressure  would  yield  better  books.*  The  new  Boston 
press  which  is  of  great  power,  is  not  designed  for  a  greater  speed  than  eight  hundred  im- 
pressions an  hour.  For  heavy  and  expensive  stereotype  castings, — a  ton  of  type-metal 
to  a  book  of  a  few  hundred  pages, — Mr.  Anagnos,  has  substituted  an  exceedingly  light 
and  cheap  electrotype.  A  wax  matrix  taken  from  the  type  form  is  blackleaded,  and  a  thin 
copper  shell  is  deposited,  which,  after  being  separated  from  its  matrix,  is  supported  at  the 
back  by  a  tilUng  of  melted  tin.  By  this  electrotype  process,  the  price  of  the  Boston  publi- 
-cations  has  recently  been  much  reduced,  while  the  quality  of  both  paper  and  printing  has 
been  vastly  improved. 

At  the  Louisville  Institution, — where,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Biennial  Convention 
was  right  royally  entertained  by  Superintendent  Huntoon  and  his  Trustees, — I  found 
further  improvements  projected  in  the  book-work,  which  already  is  exceedingly  good. 
For  convenience  and  economy,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  conducted 
within  the  institution  walls,  and  it  is  thus  under  Mr.  Huntoon's  constant  superinten- 
dence. An  improved  cylinder  press  has  been  found  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  embossed  books.  Under  the  recent  Subsidy  Act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
cress,  the  duty  of  producing^  and  distributing  annually  -$10,000  worth  of  books  and 
pliances  devolved  upon  Mr.  Huntoon,  and  even  his  energy  must  have  been  severely 
L :ix:ed.  This  subsidy  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Some 
modifications  in  the  rules  of  distribution  were  adopted  by  the  late  Convention.  Publica- 
tions and  appliances,  other  than  those  produced  at  Louisville,  can  now  be  selected  to 
the  limit  of  20  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  credited  to  any  given  superintendent.  The 
<;hoice  of  books  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  that  can  engage  any  educational 
body.  The  plan  adopted  at  Louisville  is  ingenious  and  sufficiently  elastic.  Five 
superintendents  are  to  form  a  publication  committee,  who  are  to  send  to  the  various 
.superintendents,  classified  lists  of  all  the  books  suggested  for  publication.  Every  superin- 
tendent is  to  designate  in  each  subject  the  book  that  he  approves,  and  the  book  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  to  be  sent  to  the  embossing  press.  Then,  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  special  works,  it  was  further  resolved,  that  the  appropriation  of  any 
Institution  may  be  devoted  to  the  embossing  of  any  book  selected  by  the  superintendent 
of  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  reprinted  in  raised  letters  King  Rene's  Daugh- 
ter— Theodore  Martin's  translation  from  the  Danish  of  Henrik  Hertz.  lolanthe,  the 
king's  daughter,  and  the  heroine  of  the  play,  became  blind  in  infancy;  but,  under  the 
magic  spells  of  Moorish  science,  she  regains  her  sight.  To  our  blind  pupils  these  hinging 
incidents  open  sympathies  that  make  the  book  a  frequent  companion.  Mr.  Kneass  in- 
tends, I  believe,  to  give  us  Bulwer  Lytton's  popular  play.  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  which  will 
also  meet  with  a  warm  Avelcome.  He  entertains  a  design  of  reproducing,  in  embossed 
form,  some  English  version  of  the  entire  Lliad  of  Homer.  The  wisdom  of  this  scheme  I 
o^eatly  question.  The  work  would  probably  occupy  half-a-dozen  large  quarto  volumes^  and 
the  ordinary  blind  reader  would  hardly  work  his  way  through  the  second  quarter  of  the 
first  volume,  where  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  "  would  fall  due.  To  afford  an  insight 
into  Homer's  great  poems,  a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  reprint  those  two  delightful 
volumes  of  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers"  that  are  devoted  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  where  the  editor  (the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins)  has  introduced  Homer's  most 
famous  passages  in  graceful  English  versions. 

The  Roman  types  used  by  the  three  foregoing  publishers  differ  in  some  details,  but 
they  ofier  no  difficulty  to  those  of  our  pupils  who  can  read  line  type.  The  Worcester 
^England)  Society  adopts  a  type  quite  resembling  in  form,  though  not  in  size,  Haiiy  s 
-early  imprints;  these  letters  are  also  found  very  legible  to  the  finger,  except  in  the  too 
-close  resemblance  of  e  and  o. 


*  "Nous  croyons  cependant  qu'  une  impression  perpendiculaire donnde au meme instant k toute la feuille, 
aisserait  k  son  f oulage  plus  de  soliditd. " 
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How  frreat  the  improvementH  in  l)OokR  for  thn  blind  !  Haiiy's  lotters  were  fairly 
(loHi^Micd,  hut  th(5  nicchaiiical  cxccutioii  of  liis  hooks  was  very  cru(l(\  Into  an  aroa  of  50 
K(iuar(<  inchds  l)r()u;^lit  '.\()^)  lottcirs,  — tho  Amorican  puhlioation.s  briii^^  with  «;r(uitly 
increased  le<;il)ility  into  th(^  sann^  area  ahout  twic(;  as  niany.  Our  pioiKHjr  apolo«i;ize(l  for 
tluM'hunsiness  of  lus  j)on<lerous  tomes.  He  j)l(^a(l(Ml  '*  o>ir  printin<^  is  still  in  its  cradh*. 
I'erhaps  some  day  we,  Hke  seein;.^  folk,  shall  have  our  lCl/(!virs."  If  we  y(»t  complain  of 
otir  hulky  hooks,  let  us  thankfully  rememl)(^r  that  they  have  shrunk  to  h^ss  than  one-half 
their  former  size.  How  old  Haiiy's  heart  would  ^^dadden  at  tlui  early  fulHlmcnit  of  his 
prophecy ! 

I  n  t  he  (dH)i(^(!  of  hooks  for  reslief  j)rintin«^,  I  would  ur;j;(!  upon  our  puhlishers  that  they  do 
not  multiply  conflicting  class-l)Ooks  on  such  Hubject;-{  as  <^'rammar,  arithmetic,  and  spcdlinijj  ; 
hut  that  lar;,'((  additions  Ik;  nuuh*  in  hooks  of  mon^  ahidin<i;  interest, — woi-ks  in  literature 
and  history,  or  works  illustrative^  of  these  subjects.  In  my  last  Annual  llciport  I  cited  en- 
coura^jfiui^  («.\ampleH  of  blind  j)oets  that  have  left  their  mark  upon  th(?  lit(M*aturo  of 
modern  l^hirope.  h^'om  tinie  immemorial,  history  as  well  as  pot^try  has  had  a  fascination 
for  the  blin<l,  and  occasionally  it  may  \ni  said  of  blinil  histoi-ians,  as  Mr.  (Jladstone  on(;o 
grandly  said  of  orators,  t  hat  they  have  ;.^iven  Ijack  in  a  flood  what  they  hav(^  niceived  in 
vapour.  ( -ict'ro  tells  us,  iis  a  notabh^  ev(Mitof  his  boyhood,  that  h(^  gained  tlu^  r(»cognition  of 
Aufidius,  who,  though  blind  reatdu^d  tlu^  bigh  ollices  of  (pnestor  and  ])ra'tor,  and,  in 
thostMhiys,  was  yc^t  more  famous  as  the  historian  of  («i'eec(i.  Katlier  Charhivoix,  oni- 
famous  Canadian  Annalist  of  a  ci^ntury  and  a  half  ago,  found  on  visiting  .Ja})an,  that  tin- 
8tat(»  maintain((d  a  regular  faculty  of  history,  composed  of  blind  men,  whose  memory  wa 
inad(»  the  muninumt  room  -pr()l)ably  also  the  lumlxT-room — of  tho  national  records.  1( 
may  ))e,  as  it  is  usually  alleg(!d,  that  Milton  was  turned  aside  by  failure  of  sight  from 
his  design  of  eomj)l(^ting  the  History  of  hbigland;  but,  judging  from  tln^  sample  he  has  left, 
wo  have  made  an  (ixiM'cdingly  good  ex(diang(;  in  /'(irat/isa  Losf.  Within  our  own  cen- 
tury we  can  lind  examples  that  are  full  of  encouragement  f,o  ambitious  youth.  The  Ameri 
can  historian,  Prescott,  lost  his  sight  just  as  lu^  had  gath(M'<Ml  tlu^  raw  material  for  the 
first  of  his  Spanish  historievs;  but  he  danul  to  go  forward  ;  and,  after  ten  ycMirs'  further 
toil,  all  l'h(^  world  was  lUNiding  his  Fm/iudrnl  and  haht'lla.  Another  di^cade  brought 
forth,  though  with  more  aid  from  his  sight,  his  Coiu/ttcsts'  of  Mexico  and  J^ini.  The 
fatal  j)ai-alytic  strok(i  canu;  to  him  in  his  library  chair  whih;  (engaged  on  Philip  II. 
August  in  Thierry,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  Norman  Oonejuest,  wrote  in  darkness 
all  ins  historical  works,  e.xcept  th(»  first.  His  brother  Amedee,  also  an  historian  of 
emin(Mic(»,  was  afflicted  with  the  piann^  })rivation,  but  was  endowed  with  the  same  literary 
taste  that  .Augustin  so  touchingly  descrilxul  as  his  constant  solace.  The  lat(i  Viscount 
()rnnborn(>  (eldt'st,  son  of  th(^  Marcpiis  of  Salisbury)  was  blind  from  childhood,  'but  was 
(]uit(^  I'emarkabhi  for  the  rang(>  and  tlu^  varii^ty  of  his  scholarship.  His  History  of 
Fraiict  for  (■liildroi,  followed  by  the  f'Jssat/s  and  Historical  Sketches  raised  high  hopes, 
which  unhappily  W(>r(5  blightcMl  by  his  sudden  tak ing  oil",  a  serious  loss  to  the  hlind  of 
Kngland,  whose  cause  he  had  nwide  his  own. 

lit  ])oint  print  books  for  our  literary  classes,  I  regn^t  that  I  have  this  year  no  new 
publications  to  report.  This  Institution,  in  connnon  with  almost  all  other  American 
I  nstit  ut  ions  I'or  t  he  Ulind,  employs  t  lu»  New  York  point  system.  Tlu^  adoption  of  tlie 
hraille  syst.em,  cinp/oi/eil  in  Fraiiec,  hoviuh,  ind(^pend(Mitly  of  its  intrinsic  d(^f(!cts  as  a 
tangible  alphabet,  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  (exposition  of  tlu^  French  sys- 
t(Mu,  as  laid  before^  the  Paris  (Congress  of  1878,  and  sinc(<  ])ublishe{l  by  the  French  (Jov- 
ernment.,*  will,  1  suppose*,  h(»  accept(«l  as  authentic.  Well,  the  system,  as  now  used, 
embraces  the  following  syml)ols  to  designate; ;)t^c''^/i<n*<VjV',v  oecnrriu<j  in  the  French  hDicjiiaije: 
\  st  ,  lei  tei-s  marked  hy  the  trona  or  by  accents;  2nd,  pn^lixes  and  terminations  connnon  in  the 
l*'i'encli  language  ;  also,  .*b-d,  words  in  freepuMit  Use,  making  a  total  of  about  150  symbols, 
which  are  a<lditional  to  the  digits  and  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Now,  in  this  immense 
numl)ei-  of  symbols,  Praille  and  his  edit.oi-,  Ballu,  havtn-eally  exhausted  all  tlnw^sr/zt/ com 
lunat  ions  that,  t  he  Praille  «yst(Mn  admits  of  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  uniformity,  which 
is  the  strong  i)lca  for  t  he  general  use  of  the  system,  it  is  obvious  that  these  symbols, 


*  Aiiaj,'ly|iti)<iui»liit«  oL  lv:i|ilii;<rii.i>liii'  tlo  Ih-Jiillo.    PiiriH,  1880. 


already  appropriated  to  a  special  Hignificaiicc^  in  France,  cannot  be  made  to  fii^?nify  Honie- 
thin<^  else  in  Enj^lisli  or  (lernian.  It  was  li()p(»d  that  iin  international  cod<5  of  letterH  and 
word-symbols  for  the  l)lind  was  fonnd  in  the  hraille  system,  l)uttheliop(5iHevidentlydelusiv(i. 
We  could  reach  such  a  result  by  only  oin)  path  :  translating  into  point  cliaract(!rs  all  tlie 
possibles  (dem(;ntary  sounds  of  th(^  hunian  voic(5  ;  as,  for  example?,  tho.y  aro  n^prcseinted  in 
Prof.  A.  M(dvill<'  Jicll's  "  Visil>l(i  Spccdi  ;"  but  phoncitic  niform  has  not  yet  rcaclnMl  a 
point  wh(M'(i  this  would  1x5  practicabh'.  Until  the  world  insists  upon  r(5i)r('S(fnting  t\w, 
vocal  essence  of  a  lanj[j;uage  inst(»ad  of  its  mere  conveuitional  form,  w(!  cannot  havr  a 
universal  ali)ha)»et  for  (iitlu^r  blind  or  s(Mun<^.  Phonetic  spelling  is,  how(fver,  making  its 
way,  and  nrv.  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution.  Souk;  of  tlui  [)iibli(;  jour- 
nals hav(!  lately  been  using  such  forms  as  jn'cujram — which  is  alniady  recognizcMl  )»y  so 
accurate  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Skeat  in  his  Kh/niob^yical  /)icfi<fti(t,n/  -find  catdloy^  which  has 
the  justification  of  the  (German  form.  Hut  the;  English  Philological  Soci(5ty  go(ss  vastly 
farther.  That  leanuMl  body,  whose  lu^ad  (piarters  are  at  University  (Jolleg(!,  London, 
and  which  reckons  among  its  leading  spirits  such  names  as  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  (imiiKfiit 
Shakspearcian  seliolar,  has  already  adopted  such  changes  as  Hand  for  tHlaml ;  forcn  for 
foreujiL  :  rein  ioY  ridyii  ; /('.('.Id  iov  Jirhl ;  <ih'.  U)Y  (tchn  ;  ovior  of;  f/ravdar  fov  travallnr  ;  ar 
for  are  ;  giv  for  yicr,  ;  cum  for  coma  ;  dn  for  dtui  ;  lookt  for  looked  ;  tuyd  for  tiujyed.  ;  cr 
for  re  (in  centre,  etc.)  ;  drivn  for  drineti  ;  pnnnis  for  jn'oin.iae  ;  forfet  for  forfeit  ;  hujkl 
for  Jieitfht  ;  o  or  e  for  eo  in  peojde  (peph;),  /V^oy>^/,7v/7/,  yeoman,  (itc.  'rh(?S(i  }i,[)j)ar(Mitly  stai'tling 
changes  an?  really  in  most  cases  only  r(?stonitions  of  th<!  old  and  simpler  sp(!lling,  from 
vvliieli,  on  a  sorrowful  day,  our  forefath(?rs  straycid,  leaving  tlnur  {)()st(?rity  to  wander  up 
and  down  in  the  wil<U;nu;ss  tluise  four  hundrjid  years  or  more.  To  the  blind,  in  a  mu(!h 
'_;i(?at(;r  degree  than  tlie  seeing,  these?  changes  ani  injportant,  sp<?lling  is  so  dillicult  with- 
out sight,  and  apace?  is  so  valuable  in  emboss(?d  books.  At  the  Louisville  (Jonvention,  a 
connnittee  was  appoint(?<l  to  rt?port  on  the  whole?  ejuejstion  at  our  next  l)ie?nnial  gathering, 
which  is  to  Im*  lield  in  August,  1HH2,  at  Jane  sville?,  Wisconsin, 

Meanwhile'  e)ur  pul>lislie'rs  ought  sui'e'ly  to  be;  isHuing  souk?  freisli  books  in  the?  Ne^w  Ye)i  k 
point  lette?r,  which  was  de?finite'ly  ado})t(?d  nine  ye?ars  age),  by  the?  ( 'on  ve?ntie)n  e)f  1  nelianaj>olis. 
We  urge?!itly  ne?eMl  a  gi-aduiiteMl  se'rie?s  e)f  re?a(ling-l)oe)ks,  whie;h  liael  be?tte?r  not  re?pre)eluce; 
anything  we?  have?  now  in  Re)man  le;tte?rs.  'i'he?  e?xisting  r(?aele?rs  are?  alre'aely  so  fjimiliar  te) 
blinel  pupils  that  point-print  ve?rsie>ns  e)f  tlie'se?  books  woulel  e.*e?rtainly  be?  re?ael  ratlie!r  from 
me?me)ry  than  toucli.  For  more  aelvance'el  students,  a  transcript  e)f  Mae;aulay's  I'JnHayn 
wemlel  be;  fouiul  very  appropriate.  If  a  little?  more  help  we?re  proviehiel  williin  this  Listi- 
tution,  I  could  put  to  excellent  use  a  small  (jlordon  printing-|)re?ss.  More;  than  two  hun- 
dred blinel  youtliM  now  annually  pass  through  e)ur  hands,  anel  their  eelucational  wants  are 
very  vari^?el,  Spe?cial  print<?el  le;sse)ns  woulel  e>fte?n  prove  of  gre?at  service;.  Jn  training  the 
fingers  of  blinel  chilelre*n  to  re?ael,  tlu'ir  stre-ngth  of  me?moi'y  is  a  great  impe'elime-nt.  Jn 
many  cases  a  single?  perusal  of  a  i)age'  transfe?rs  it  se)  com[)le?te?ly  to  the?  me'me>ry  that  any 
furthe?r  training  of  the;  linge?rse)n  that  page?  is  usele?ss.  Tlie  blinel  ejliild's  finge?rs  are?  not  tlie 
source;  of  infe)rmation  on  whie;h  he;  nejw  ele;pe;nels,  anel  the?y  wanele?r  aimle;ssly  over  the?  j)age;. 
In  a  recent  lette?r  to  the?  Athenauun  (Man;h  Oth,  IH.SO),  1))-.  IVle)nie?r  VVilliarjis,  the;  eMuin- 
ent  profe;ssor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxforel,  ailbjvls  an  e;xtraordiiuiry  inst;ine;e'  of  this  e;ultivation 
of  memory  in  the  blind  panelit  (lattu-Lalaji,  who,  at  <?ight  ye;ars,  had  lost  the;  sight  of  both 
eyes,  through  smallpox.  "  During  one  of  my  visits  to  Bombay,  he;  call(;d  on  me;,  accom- 
panieel  by  thre;e  amanuenses,  and  reejuested  a  trial  of  his  powers,  de;claring  himself  caj)- 
able  of  composing  six  sets  of  e;xt(;mporaneous  vf;rses,  simultane'ously,  on  any  six  subje;cts, 
and  in  any  six  me;tre;s  1  like;el  to  rte;|e;e;t.  I  l)n)j:)e>se;d  thre;e?  subj(;e;ts  a  e|e?scription  ejf  Jioni- 
bay,  the;  advantage?  of  Saiiskrit  learning,  and  the?  advent  of  the?  Prijice  e)f  Wales  to  India — 
naming  at  the?  same  time?  thre;e  of  the?  me>st  dillicult  me?tre'S  J  coulel  reme-mber.  Without 
a  moment's  de?lay,  the;  panelit  elictate;el  the*  re!(|uir(;d  verse;s  to  his  scribes,  with  wonele?rful 
precision  anel  rapidity.  He?  alse)  con ve;rse;el  flne;ntly  in  Sanskrit,  anel  impre?sse*el  me  very 
favourably  with  his  linishe?(l  s(;he>larsliip  anel  the?  extent  of  his  lit(?rary  ae:(juire?me;nts.  'i'he 
blind  panelit's  succe?ssful  lour  de  force  in  my  pre;s(?nce'  was  ele)ubtle!ss  me)re;  elue?  te)  great 
wers  of  memory  than  to  poetical  genius." 

Of  Dr.  Moon's  publication^  the  Institution  has  oidy  a  limite^el  supply,  but  the  books 
are  in  frequent  use.    One  of  the  older  pupils,  who,  with  his  sight,  lost  also  his  le'ft  arm, 
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has  lately  received  from  H.  R.  H.  the  Marchioness  of  Lorne  a  kind  gift  of  the  Gospels 
embossed  in  Moon's  characters. 

In  my  last  Report  I  represented  the  cruel  disability  to  which  blind  readers  in  Can- 
dida were  then  subjected  by  the  Customs  duty  on  embossed  books.  Mr.  Paterson,  our 
eloquent  representative  in  the  Commons,  took  up  the  question  during  the  next  session, 
and  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  relief  of  an  afflicted  class,  whose  burden  is  already  so 
grievous  to  carry.  The  Honourable  Edward  Blake  also  kindly  gave  the  blind  of  Canada 
his  powerful  advocacy.  The  House  showed  itself  responsive  to  these  stirring  appeals,  and 
the  Premier  announced  the  good  news  that  henceforth  books  embossed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  will  be  admitted  free. 

For  pencil-writing  we  generally  use  the  grooved  card.  The  "  automatic  "  indelible 
pencil  that  has  lately  become  so  popular  would  serve  a  good  purpose  in  blind-schools,  if 
its  price  were  well  reduced.  Ink  cannot  be  used  without  sight,  and  ordinary  pencil-writ- 
ing soon  becomes  blurred  and  illegible.  Blind  authors  have  resorted  to  various  expe- 
dients. Prescott  was  advised  by  Thierry,  his  brother  in  affliction  and  in  historical  tastes, 
to  dictate  his  manuscript,  but  Prescott  would  sturdily  draft  his  own.  He  procured  in 
London,  a  writing-case,  consisting  of  a  frame  traversed  by  brass  wires  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  designed  lines  of  writing.  The  paper  was  covered  by  a  carbonised  sheet, 
such  as  we  still  use  for  duplicating,  and  both  were  secured  together  beneath  the  wire  grid- 
iron. The  historian  then  used  an  ivory  or  an  agate  stylus,  and  the  writing  appeared  on 
the  lower  sheet  as  hieroglyphics,  intelligible  to  his  secretary, — and  often  to  no  one  else. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Prescott's  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk,  has  him- 
self since  become  a  distinguished  author,  and  the  historian  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgimdy. 

Our  blind  writers,  when  they  intend  their  manuscript  to  be  legible  to  themselves,  and  to 
one  another,  use  point  characters.  But  just  here  arose  a  great  obstacle.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  blind  writer  to  indent  the  dots  on  the  side  of  the  paper  reverse 
from  that  on  which  his  fingers  would  read  it;  also,  as  in  reading  he  proceeds  from  left  to 
right,  so  in  indenting  he  must  take  the  opposite  direction,  and  form  the  characters  from 
right  to  left.  Then  if  he  desired  to  examine  any  Avord  or  sentence  already  written,  he 
must  detach  the  paper  from  the  frame  in  which  it  was  secured,  release  it  from  the  embrace 
of  the  "  guide,"  turn  it  over,  read  it  with  the  fingers,  and  restore  it  to  its  first  position. 
In  mathematical  problems,  where  each  stage  of  the  work  is  deduced  from  some  preceding 
stage,  or  from  the  hypothesis,  the  difficulty  became  insuperable.  Ever  since  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  school-aparatus  for  the  blind,  I  felt  satisfied  that  before  point  characters 
could  receive  their  full  application,  some  simple  mechanism  was  necessary  whereby  the 
blind  could  write  on  the  same  side  of  the  paper  that  they  read, — in  other  words^that  what 
we  required  was  not  an  indenting,  hut  an  embossing  appliance.  In  nearly  all  my  Reports 
I  have  discussed  this  question,  and  from  time  to  time,  I  have  indicated  the  progress  of  ray 
experiments.  Happily,  this  year,  the  embossing  guide  has  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
and  after  availing  myself  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  our  most  experienced  and 
successful  teachers,  I  have  introduced  it  into  all  branches  of  class-instruction.  This  em- 
bossing guide, — which  so  far  as  appears  from  the  bibliography  of  the  blind,  is  the 
first  that  has  ever  either  been  devised  or  suggested, — consists  essentially  of  two  metal 
plates,  each  one  inch  by  eleven.  The  upper  plate  is  punched  into  three  rows  of  cells,  bear- 
ing a  very  exact  mathematical  relation  to  each  other,  and  may  for  convenience  be  called 
the  "  cell-plate."  The  lower  or  "  bed  "  plate  bears  on  its  surface  a  number  of  conical  points 
about  a  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  height;  and  these  points  are  so  disposed  that,  when  the  two 
plates  are  made  coincident,  four  points  of  the  lower  plate  appear  in  the  four  angles  of  each 
cell  in  the  upper  plate.  The  stylus  resembles  the  barrel  of  a  watch-key;  the  cavity, 
however,  not  being  square,  but  conical,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  points  on  the 
bed-plate.  The  formation  of  these  points  has  been  a  matter  of  prolonged  experiment.  In 
my  first  experiments  I  drove  into  the  bed-plate,  pins,  so  as  to  occupy  the  four  corners  of 
each  cell.  In  the  next  model,  which  I  had  made  in  Toronto,  I  had  the  points  spun  on  a 
sheet  of  copper,  which  was  afterwards  soldered  to  a  brass  plate.  But  this  appeared  too 
tedious.  I  therefore  set  about  casting  the  bed-plate,  points  and  all,  in'  type  metal.  But 
when  I  had  fairly  succeeded  with  my  castings  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.    I  found  that 
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we  could  not  succeed  in  making  our  cell-plates  exactly  alike,  i.e.  when  a  number  of  plates 
are  stacked  up,  their  cells  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Mr.  Harrison,  our  engineer,  has  by 
his  ingenuity  gradually  reduced  this  error,  so  that  now  it  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the 
method  of  casting,  as  being  much  more  expeditious,  will  again  be  tried.  Meanwhile  I  have 
fallen  back  on  the  second  method,  and  Mr.  Wickens  has  closely  studied  the  best  mode  of 
spinning"*^  conical  points  on  copper  plates.  The  following  is  the  process  that  is  at  present 
pursued,  by  which  200  perfect  points  can  be  spun  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
strip  of  copper,  toilghened  by  heating,  is  covered  by  its  intended  cell-plate  and  both  are 
well  secured  to  a  strip  of  sheet  lead.  A  shouldered  steel  point  having  a  velocity  of  over  a 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute  is,  by  a  foot-lever,  brought  down  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  every  cell,  and  the  copper  is  thus,  without  breaking,  spun  into  the  conical  points  required. 
The  strip  of  copper  which  now  bristles  with  points  is  soldered  to  a  back  of  rather  heavy 
brass  plate  and  the  points  are  at  the  same  time  filled  with  liquid  solder.  This  bed-plate 
finally  receives  two  posts,  which  pass  through  the  cell-plate,  and  one  of  which  allows  the 
cell-plate  to  be  released  and  revolved  around  the  other  post  as  a  pivot.  I  submitted  this 
educational  novelty  at  Louisville,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  most  favor- 
ably received.  At  this  Institution  we  do  not  of  course  manufacture  appliances  for  sale, 
but  I  have  sent  to  Boston,  Louisville,  and  Philadelphia  samples  of  our  earliest  though 
somewhat  imperfect  eff"orts,  and  I  have  furnished  such  directions  as  will  enable  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  blind,  at  those  points,  to  make  the  embossing  guides  for  Institutions  requir- 
ing them.  ^ 

In  my  last  Report:  I  described  a  variety  of  elaborate  mechanisms  designed  to  expedite 
blind  writing.  The  Braille-Foucaud  apparatus  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  some  Institutions.  In  spite  of  its  laborious  process  of  construct- 
ing tangible  Roman  letters,  I  find  it  stated  in  a  recent  French  publication  that  eighty  Alex- 
andrine verses, — say  two  pages  of  a  well-printed  English  octavo, — can  be  embossed  in  an 
hour.  Its  price  used  to  be  given  at  from  $12  to  $16,  but  it  is  no  longer  quoted  on  the 
announcements  of  the  Paris  Institution. 

At  the  Louisville  Convention  Mr.  McElroy  exhibited  an  ingenious  and  compact  needle- 
writer  for  New  York  point  characters.  There  is  a  key -board,  containing  six  keys,  separ- 
ated by  a  spacing  key  into  two  sets,  each  of  three.  These  six  notes  actuate  as  many 
needle-points  in  the  six  different  positions  that  a  dot  may  occupy  in  the  New  York  point 
system.  A  convex  table  of  sheet  iron  carries  the  paper  that  is  to  be  indented, — a  trans- 
verse slot  dividing  the  sheet-iron  into  two  equal  parts.  This  slot  is  surmounted  by  a  metal 
arc,  having  a  groove  on  its  under  surface.  Against  this  groove  the  indenting  needles  play 
as  the  keys  are  struck.  This  ingenious  mechanism  has  distinct  advantages  over  all  the 
type-write^:s  for  the  blind  that  I  have  yet  seen.  It  shares  the  disadvantage  of  all  indent- 
ing machines,  in  proceeding  from  right  to  left;  but  the  manuscript  already  written  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  finger,  except  the  line  actually  being  written.  The  whole  mechanism  does 
not  occupy  more  room  than  an  ordinary  dressing-case,  and  the  price  is  at  present  placed 
at  $18.  The  inventor,  Mr.  McElroy,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  established  this  year  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Hitherto  the  least  satisfactory  appliances  for  the  blind  have  been  in  the  department 
of  mathematics.  Two  centuries  ago,  at  Geneva,  the  eminent  mathematician,  James 
Bemouilli,  succeeded  in  teaching  his  favorite  subjects  to  a  blind  girl,  and  he  left  a  small 
Latin  tractate  explaining  his  methods  of  instruction,  which  included  the  use  of  tangible 
numerals.  His  suggestions  were  not  at  that  time  followed  up.  Euler,  like  James 
Bemouilli,  a  citizen  of  Basel,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Bernouilli,  and  was  doubtless 
quite  familiar  with  the  system  recommended  for  blind  mathematicians  by  John's  elder 
brother.  Yet,  when  Euler  became  totally  blind,  he  at  once  and  wholly  threw  himself 
upon  his  memory.  By  way  of  severe  introductory  discipline,  he  dictated  to  a  servant, 
who  at  first  did  not  understand  a  single  mathematical  expression,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
algebra,  and  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  ignorant  servant  understand  the  Diophan- 
tine  Analysis,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  made  his  algebra  generally  intelligible.  He  also 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  succeeded  in  making  very  satisfactory  points  by  the  simple  use 
of  a  minute  punch  and  die ;  and  altogether  we  have  much  improved  the  whole  appliance. 
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used  his  memory  as  the  main  resort  in  his  profound  researches  into  lunar  perturbations. 
Euler's  memory  acquired  marvellous  power ;  one  of  his  minor  feats  was  committing  Virgil's 
jEneid,  and  telling  the  first  and  last  lines  on  any  page  of  his  copy.  His  easy  recollection 
of  the  most  complicated  mathematical  formula  and  calculations  would  have  filled  with 
envy  even  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  who,  however,  was  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  his  memory,  but  had  the  excellent  use  of  the  left  eye.  In  the  year  that  Euler  was  born, 
Saunderson  began  his  brilliant  lectures  at  Cambridge  ;  and,  just  as  Saunderson's  life  was 
ebbing  away,  Euler's  fame  was  rising  like  a  flood,  bearing  him  towards  St.  Petersburg  as 
the  guest  of  the  great  Catharine,  and  towards  Berlin  as  the  familiar  friend  of  the  great 
Frederick.  Though  Saunderson  astonished  England  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
memory,  he  often  called  to  his  aid  the  suggestions  of  James  Bernouilli.  He  constructed 
a  calculating  board,  which  proved  to  his  contemporaries  a  great  subject  of  interest  and  mys- 
tery. But,  if  we  place  together  the  accounts  given  in  Hinchlifie's  Biography  and  Diderot's 
LettreSy  its  construction  and  use  become  intelligible  enough.  A  framed  pine  board,  about 
a  foot  square,  was  divided  into  small  squares,  having  holes  drilled  at  their  angular  points 
and  at  the  intersections  of  their  diagonals.  Pegs,  with  heads  of  two  sizes,  were  inserted 
in  various  positions,  and  the  squares,  thus  distinguished,  made  out  the  ten  numerals. 
Saunderson's  board  probably  suggested  the  arithmetical  honey-comb,  and  the  numeral 
cubes  still  used  in  many  schools  for  the  blind.  A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident 
that  if  Saunderson's  system  of  fixed  squares,  with  movable  pegs,  were  transformed  into  a 
system  of  movable  blocks,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  using  the  upper  faces  of  four  diff*erent 
cubes,  or  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  two  different  cubes.  Or,  better  still,  we  may  use 
both  ends  of  a  single  pentagonal  block,  the  ten  different  attitudes  of  the  pentagon  yielding, 
as  in  the  Kley  and  Taylor  appliances,  the  ten  numerals.  In  the  celebrated  board  above 
noticed,  the  blind  mathematician  carried  silk  threads  around  the  pegs  to  represent  mathe- 
matical figures. 

Saunderson,  by  incessant  practice,  acquired  great  speed  in  the  use  of  these  clumsy 
contrivances  ;  but,  like  Euler,  he  depended  chiefly  on  mental  calculation,  using  the  cubes 
merely  to  rest  his  mind  at  particular  stages  of  the  work.  But  the  educational  require- 
ments of  such  minds  as  Saunderson's  are  no  measure  for  the  average  intellect,  and  ought 
never  to  be  taken  as  any  guide  in  devising  school  apparatus  for  ordinary  blind  youth.  To 
Newton  the  most  diflicult  of  Euclid's  theorems  was  a  self-evident  truth ;  but,  though  we 
live  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  the  pons  asinorimi  still  remains  a  bridge 
of  sighs  to  average  school-boys.  The  walking-staff"  of  such  blind  giants  as  Euler  and 
Saunderson  in  mathematics,  or  of  Milton  in  literature,  would,  to  ordinary  blind  folk,  be, 
in  Miltonic  phrase,  "the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral."  Even  Ulysses  himself  did  not 
attempt  to  handle  the  truncheon  of  the  Cyclops ;  with  his  habitual  sagacity  he  restricted  him- 
self to  a  fathom  off"  the  thinner  end.  The  number  of  mathematical  prodigies  among 
the  blind  has  hitherto  not  been  large.  In  the  long  records  of  the  Paris  Institution  I  can 
find  only  one  who  distinctly  rose  above  mediocrity,  though  Paris  has  always  had  a  strong 
weakness  for  evolving  prodigies.  Penjon  (as  he  spelled  his  own  name),  or  Paingeon  (as 
Dr.  Guillie  spelled  it),  entering  the  Institution  in  1797,  shared  the  great  mathematical 
advantages  which  were  then  provided  for  the  pupils.  After  a  course  of  geometry,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry,  he  was  placed  under  the  distinguished  mathematicians,  Biot  and 
Francneur.  With  their  assistance  he  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  the  calculus  and  the 
Mecanique  celeste.  At  an  open  competition  of  the  colleges  in  Paris,  he  distanced  all  his 
nvals,  seeing  as  well  as  blind,  and  the  rector  of  the  university  soon  after  nominated  him 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Lycee  of  Angers.  Beyond  this  point  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  Penjon's  career.  After  his  appointment  he  disappears  from  view,  and  he 
failed  to  reach  even  the  slight  distinction  of  a  notice  in  the  Biograjihie  Universelle. 

Here  it  is  instructive  to  keep  before  us  that  the  Paris  Institution  in  Penjon's  time  forced 
the  mathematical  pupils  to  rely  altogether  on  their  memory.  Dr.  Guillie,  the  director, 
tells  u«  that  no  external  aid  whatever  was  provided.  Wherever  blind  mathematicians 
have  hitherto  preserved  any  record  of  their  researches,  they  have  used  the  services  of  a 
secretary.  Saunderson,  with  all  his  mental  resources,  never  learned  to  write.  Without 
writing  materials,  how  paralysed  would  seeing  persons  find  themselves,  even  in  the  simp- 
lest matters  of  account !    This  suggests  what  we  ought  to  do  for  the  blind.    Until  they 
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are  provided  with  some  near  equivalent  for  our  pencil  and  paper,  sightless  children  will 
remain  too  heavily  weighted  for  much  progress.  By  the  device  of  an  embossing  guide,  I 
have  long  hoped,  as  explained  in  former  Reports,  to  make  mathematics  more  accessible  to 
the  blind.  The  experiment  is  now  proceeding.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  no  serious 
difficulty  has  been  met ;  and  the  prospect  is  very  encouraging.  The  embossing  guide  is 
equally  available  for  calculation,  for  writing,  and  for  musical  notation.  For  the  study  of 
geometry  I  have  designed  a  slate  which  will,  I  think,  be  found  very  helpful.  A  sheet  of 
brass-plate  will  have  its  surface  covered  with  conical  points  bearing  the  same  mathematical 
relation  as  in  the  bed-plate  of  the  guide  already  constructed,  so  that  a  cell-plate  may  be 
used  for  the  writing  of  words  or  numbers.  Accompanying  the  slate,  which  may  con- 
veniently take  the  form  of  a  portfolio,  will  be  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  triangles,  etc.  The  compasses  will  have  the  limbs  jointed,  each  limb  terminating  in 
conical  depressions  instead  of  points.  If  the  student  desires  to  describe  a  circle,  resting 
one  limb  of  the  compasses  on  any  given  point  of  the  bed-plate,  he  will  take  the  required 
radius,  bending  the  knee-joint  of  the  other  limb  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and,  swinging 
this  limb  round,  he  will  emboss  the  points  that  lie  in  its  path.  With  the  further  aid  of 
the  triangles,  he  can  draw  the  ordinary  range  of  geometrical  figures.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  can  draw  in  outline,  maps,  and  a  great  variety  of  designs,  if  the  profiles  are  supplied. 

Musical  Department. 

In  musical  instruction  the  embossing  guide  will  have  an  important  place.    It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Mile.  Paradies,  the  famous  blind  cantatrice  and  instrumentalist 
of  the  last  century,  used  a  somewhat  analogous  device  to  arrange  her  musical  compositions. 
She  at  first  tried  pricking  dots  on  paper,  but  the  ceaseless  turning  and  re-turning  of  the 
paper  became  intolerable.    She  then  made  immense  pin  cushions,  such  as  lace-makers 
use,  but  quite  flat.    The  writing  was  now  evidently  done  on  the  same  side  as  the  read- 
ing, and  in  the  same  order.     Mile.  Paradies  seems  never  to  have  got  beyond  these 
expedients,  which,  however,  she  turned  to  the  best  advantage,  by  using  a  very  con- 
densed system  of  short-hand — the  bass  alone  being  written,  and  the  harmony  indicated  by 
symbols,  just  as  in  our  figured  bass.    In  the  Paris  Institution,  Haiiy  attempted  to 
reproduce  music  for  the  blind  by  embossing  it  with  the  ordinary  lines  and  spaces.  This 
has  also  been  attempted  in  several  American  institutions,  and  quite  recently  Mr.  Kneass, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  published  some  books  of  hymn-tunes.    For  legible  reading  the 
embossed  copy  must  be  on  a  highly  magnified  scale.    The  Paris  Institution  soon  aban- 
doned this  plan,  though  it  is  still,  or  it  was  lately  used  in  Haiiy 's  foundation  at  St. 
Petersburg.    The  strain  on  the  pupil's  memory  was  found  too  severe  to  dispense  with 
written  music,  and  in  Paris  a  succession  of  interesting  experiments  were  tried.  Rous- 
seau's suggestions  furnished  a  basis  for  one  system,   another  was  purely  alphabetical, 
but  all  these  were  laid  aside  for  the  new  point  system  arranged  by  Braille,  which  is 
still  retained.    This  Braille  system  was,  when  first  announced,  an  important  advance, 
though  it  has  been  since  severely  criticised,  even  at  the  Paris  Institution,  which  is 
ordinarily  too  much  under  the  sway  of  tradition.    Guadet,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  there,  showed  very  clearly  in  1846,  Braille's  wastefulness  of  space,  and  the  other 
defects  of  his  system.    The  argument  now  generally  urged  for  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  Braille  system,  is  the  alleged  vast  volume  of  its  musical  literature.   But  this  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.    The  most  recent  catalogue  of  publications  in  Braille  music,  shows 
fifty  short  pieces  selected  from  the  great  composers ;  twelve  waltzes  arranged  as  piano 
duets ;  thirty-five  more  difficult  selections  for  the  piano,  and  a  rather  full  representation 
of  Bach's  fugues.    There  are  also  some  miscellaneous  selections,  and  books  of  instruction 
for  vocal  music  and  for  the  piano,  organ,  clarionet,  cornet,  violin  and  violincello.    It  is 
of  course  to  be  understood  that  the  Paris  Institution  does  not  confine  its  own  teaching  to 
the  above  list.    A  printing  press  within  its  walls  is  constantly  available  for  special  lessons 
in  music  as  well  as  in  other  subjects.    But  the  list  exhibits  all  the  publications  that  are  pro- 
curable by  other  Institutions,  and  in  an  argument  against  ambiguity  and  other  inherent 
defects  of  the  Braille  system,  such  a  list  cannot  weigh  heavily.    In  this  Institution  I 
have  adopted  the  New  York  point  system  of  music,  as_a,rranged  by  Superintendent  Wait, 
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and  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  appear  to  find  any  difficulty  in  its  use.  The  lessons  in 
instrumental  music  are  dictated  by  the  teachers,  taken  down  by  the  pupils,  and  afterwards 
made  the  subject  of  study  and  practice.  Tn  condensation  as  well  as  clearness,  the  New 
York  system  appears  to  be  superior  to  Braille's  notation,  still  there  is  some  dilfuseness. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Haiiy  did  not  hand  down  Mile.  Paradies'  system  of  figured 
bass.  Her  musical  contemporaries  extolled  its  ingenuity,  clearness  and  condensation.  Mr. 
Wait  is  constantly  improving  and  elaborating  his  system.  Perhaps  he  will  give  us  as  his 
final  triumph  a  workable  scheme  of  musical  short-hand.  His  recent  point  version  of 
Schumann's  Album  was  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  musical  library.  He  is  now 
engaged  on  a  series  of  small  manuals,  illustrative  of  musical  expressions,  such  as  staccato^ 
legato,  scales,  arpeggio,  fugue,  rhythm,  etc.  The  music  will  be  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  great  masters,  and  the  series  will  include  altogether  about  twenty-five  books.  At  my 
recent  visit  to  the  New  York  Institution,  Mr.  Wait  had  sent  to  Louisville  for  publication 
five  or  six  of  the  proposed  series,  so  that  I  hope  to  have  some  of  the  manuals  in  the  hands 
of  our  teachers  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Two  other  additions  to "  our  store  of  point 
music  are  promised  :  Vaccai's  Vocal  Studies  and  Kohlen's  Piano  School  for  Young  Pupils. 

I  am  most  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  seeing  our  music  hall 
furnished  with  a  pipe-organ.  The  scheme  ought  to  include,  first,  a  really  good  instrument 
with  two  manuals,  and  such  a  full  selection  of  stops  as  will  thoroughly  train  our  pupils  in 
registration;  secondly,  such  mechanical  arrangement  as  will  give  us  the  motive  power  of 
the  engine  in  the  basement.  I  have  carefully  worked  out  all  the  details  with  our  most 
experienced  organ-builder,  and  I  do  not  see  how  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  for  a  less 
sum  than  $3,000."^  Of  all  cheap  furniture,  a  cheap  organ  is  the  most  expensive.  It  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  ask  the  wealthy  Government  of  Ontario  to  do  for  one  of  its  great 
Provincial  Institutions  as  much  as  any  respectable  town  does  for  three  or  four  of  its 
churches.  The  practical  value  of  organ  instruction  to  blind  students  cannot  be  denied  or 
disputed.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  our  instruction,  the  experience  of  the  pio- 
neer Institution  is  invaluable.  In  the  Paris  Institution,  music  was  at  first  treated  as  an 
amusement  for  the  blind,  and  not  as  that  serious  occupation  and  prime  source  of  livelihood 
that  it  has  since  become.  In  his  earliest  announcement,  Haiiy,  with  a  very  apologetic 
tone,  included  music  in  his  scheme  of  instruction.  The  era  of  piano-artists  commenced 
with  the  directorate  of  Dr.  Guillie,  who  cleared  the  foundation  for  his  work,  by  weeding 
out  unprogressive  teachers  and  dismissing  forty -three  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  Sophie 
Osmont,  he  showed  how  the  piano  may  become  to  a  blind  artiste  a  source  of  reputation  and 
affluence.  The  next  director,  Pignier,  struck  into  some  other  rich  veins.  He  saw  that  in 
church  music  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  blind,  and  thus  came  in  the  era  of  the  organ. 
Against  tlie  virulent  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  staff,  he  gave  the  pupil,  Montal,  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  construction  of  the  piano ;  of  developing  a  scientific  system  of 
tuning,  and  finally  he  appointed  him  to  a  position  on  the  staff.  Montal's  subsequent 
career  as  one  of  the  great  piano  manufacturers  of  Paris  is  well-known.  To  this  period 
(1821-1840)  belong  Braille,  Gauthier,  and  Moncouteau — all  distinguished  organists —  ' 
Braille,  also  the  arranger  of  the  point  system ;  Gauthier,  a  successful  composer ;  Moncou- 
teau, a  valuable  contributor  to  the  theory  of  music.  By  1840,  fifty  of  the  pupils  had  won 
their  way  to  the  organ-stool  in  the  great  parish  churches  of  Paris,  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  j 
Orleans,  Tours,  Vannes,  and  Blois.  To-day  more  than  two  hundred  are  similarly  employed  i 
throughout  France.  Paris  has  invaded  even  Canada.  Not  long  since  one  of  its  pupils 
was  a  leading  organist  in  Quebec;  and  now  another  is  a  leading  musician  in  Montreal,  i 
The  early  successes  of  the  Paris  Institution  were  not  overlooked  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  i 
other  American  pioneers.  It  would  now  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  United  States  an 
Institution,  half  the  size  of  our  own,  that  remains  unsupplied  with  a  good  church  organ. 

Montal's  success  in  piano-tuning  opened  up  to  the  blind  a  most  productive  field  of 
labor.  His  lead  has  been  well  followed  up  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  leading 
tuner  in  the  establishment  of  Steinway  and  Sons,  New  York,  is  a  blind  German,  Mr. 


*  The  following  is  the  inventory  of  the  musical  outfit  of  the  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as 
published  in  the' Report  for  18S0  (p.  101):  One  large  organ,  .S5,.500  ;  three  small  organs,  $730;  forty-four 
pianoH,  .§11,000  ;  violins,  §100  ;  brass  and  reed  instruments,  $1,500  ;  total,  .?18,830, 
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Armin  Schotte.  In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Anagnos  (Jan.  9th,  1880,)  the  Messrs. 
Steinway  wrote  :  "  This  gentleman  tunes  the  concert-grand  pianos  for  the  concerts  at 
Stein  way  Hall,  etc.,  which  work  is  considered  the  highest  achievement  in  the  art  of  tuning. 
Mr.  Schotte's  tuning  is  simply  perfect,  not  only  for  its  purity,  but  in  his  skill  of  so  set- 
ting the  tuning-pins  that  the  piano  can  endure  the  largest  amount  of  heavy  playing 
without  being  put  out  of  tune."  In  Boston  the  official  tuning  of  the  city  school  pianos 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Institution  pupils,  who  also  large- 
ly receive  the  patronage  of  private  families.  The  experience  of  our  own  Institu±ion  dur- 
ing the  past  year  offers  much  encouragement..  Mr.  William  Raymond,  a  former  pupil, 
and  recently  our  instructor  in  tuning,  though  already  earning  a  good  income  from  his 
profession,  was  offered  still  better  inducements  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Risch,  piano-makers 
of  Toronto,  and  he  has  entered  their  service.  Mr.  Zinger  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  on  our  staff,  and  he  combines  M'ith  tuning  some  other  branches  of  musical  in- 
struction that  were  before  in  separate  hands.  In  tuning  and  other  technical  branches,  it 
will  be  very  important  to  grant  a  government  diploma  to  those  pupils  who  have  complet- 
ed their  training,  and  who  are  recommended  to  the  public.  Our  tuning  class  now 
contains  seven  pupils  selected  from  among  the  senior  students. 


lndi(,strial  Department. — Boys. 

Our  willow-shop  contains  thirty -four  male  apprentices.  A  minute  record  is  kept 
(daily  and  monthly)  of  all  the  work  produced  by  each  apprentice.  The  regular  course  of 
training  covers  at  least  four  full  sessions  in  the  shop,  successive  years  being  devoted  to 
tasks  of  increasing  difficulty.  About  forty  varieties  of  basket-work  are  made.  The  in- 
struction of  our  blind  apprentices  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of  blocks,  and  by  Mr. 
Truss'  models,  which  were  especially  invented  for  our  shop.  During  the  summer  vacation 
the  senior  apprentices  are  lent  some  tools  and  blocks  and  given  some  willow.  They  then  take 
their  introductory  lessons  in  self-help  and  home-industry.  When  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  Institution  course,  they  are  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  tools,  models  and 
blocks,  and  a  small  supply  of  willow  which  will  keep  them  employed  until  their  own  crop  of 
willow  is  harvested.  Three  years  before  this  final  departure,  they  have  been  supplied  with 
willow-cuttings  to  form  the  plantation  from  which  their  raw  material  is  to  be  drawn 
when  they  set  up  for  themselves.  This  system  strictly  administered  has  yielded  most 
gratifying  results.  We  have  already  throughout  the  Province  a  large  number  of  ex-pupils 
hard  at  work  and  doing  well.  I  make  it  a  feature  in  the  annual  visitation  of  the  blind 
to  require  reports  respecting  the  old  pupils.  This  summer  the  visitation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Wickens  and  Mr.  Truss,  with  some  assistance  from  the  bursar,  Mr.  Hossie. 
These  officers  collected  valuable  information,  and  whenever  they  crossed  the  track  of  ex- 
pupils,  they  found  them  well  employed. 


Industrial  Department. — Girls. 

The  organization  of  this  department  has  been  minutely  detailed  in  recent  Annual  Re- 
ports. The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses  and  clothing, 
household  sewing  and  knitting,  the  use  of  the  knitting  machine,  the  use  of  various  sew- 
ing machines  with  their  numerous  attachments,  the  making  of  bead-work  and  fancy 
work  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  colours,  and  materials.  In  the  knitting-room,  the  machine 
now  chiefly  used  is  the  Franz  and  Pope  knitter  with  ribbing  attachment,  as  made  at 
Georgetown,  Ont.  Our  equipment  numbers  four  machines,  owned  by  the  Institution, 
and  eight  owned  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  girls  have  purchased  them  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  and  are  making  their  payments  out  of  their  allowances  for  Government  knit- 
ting.   The  products  of  the  knitting-room  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Socks  (for  Central  Prison,  Boys'  Reformatory,  etc.,)   3,439  pairs. 

Mitts,  double-knitted  and  hand-made   1,047  " 

Stockings   323 

Some  hoods  also  were  made. 
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To  adequately  set  forth  the  large  volume  of  work  done  by  blind  labour  in  the  sewing- 
room,  I  should  have  to  give  th(5  articles  as  detailed  in  the  ortiuial  record,  and  thus  turn  my 
page  into  a  s(^ries  of  clothes-lines.  The  list  includes  such  items  as  3G  dresses,  77  sheets, 
178  pillow-eases,  bedsides  a  vast  variety  of  general  household  furnishings,  and  an  unspeak- 
able assortment  of  fcnniuini^  accoutrements.  Canadian  farmers  still  largely  use  the  spinning 
wheel,  though  of  imj)r()V('d  construction,  and  our  girls  are  nearly  all  daughters  of  farmers. 
Miss  Tyrrell  has  suggested  that  th(^  use  of  the  spinning-wluu'l  should  therefore  be  included 
in  our  scheme  of  instruction.  An  excelltint  suggestion,  and  1  am  now  looking  about  for 
an  available!  forui  of  si^inning-wheel. 

The  numbiir  of  maiihine^  knitters  is  34  ;  of  machine  sewers  G4. 

Miss  M.  Ross,  lat(ily  a[)point(Hl  on  the  staff  of  teacluirs,  devotes  a  portion  of  the  day 
to  the  manual  instruction  of  her  pupils, — a  branch  of  growing  interest  and  importance. 
The  unhandiness  of  neglected  blind  children  exceeds  all  belief. 

Religions  Instruction. 

The  pupils,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  conducted  to  Brantford  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  attend  their  own  places  of  worship.  For  the  guidance  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Baptist  pupils,  I  am  gn^atly  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Cox.  TIk^  continued  kind  att(mtions  of  these  benevolent  gentlemen  are  deeply 
felt  and  appreciated.  On  Sunday  aft(u-noon,  the  Protestant  pupils  attend  a  service  con- 
ducted in  our  Music  Hall  l)y  th(^  various  ch^rgymen  of  Brantford,  who  attend  with  almost 
unfailing  punctuality.  The  (Vitholic  })upils,  on  Sunday  aft(^rnoon,  are  instructed  by  the 
Sisterhoo(i  of  St.  Joseph,  under  tlu^  direction  of  the  Rtiv.  P.  Bardou.  For  the  general 
use  of  the  Catholic  blind,  the  catechism  of  their  church  has  been  embossed  at  Louisville, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  tlu^  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  For  Protestants,  the  Society 
for  Religions  JAteratnre^  recently  organized  at  Philadelphia,  propose  to  issue  devotional 
works  of  a  non-denominational  charactcu*.  At  present,  our  Protestant  pupils  are  instructed 
in  an  undenominational  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons. 

Medical  Depart  mod. 

185  pupils  have  already  arrived  this  session,  and  some  more  are  expected.  Among 
so  many  blind  persons,  vital  statistii-s  would  prepare  us  for  much  illness  and  some  deaths. 
The  gen(M'al  health,  however,  continues  excellent,  in  spite  of  blind  persons' well-known  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  and  also  in  spit(^  of  our  over-crowded  buildings.  The  physician, 
Dr.  Corson,  mak(is  daily  visits,  and  ]Kisses  under  close  scrutiny  all  ailments,  real  or  im- 
a«nnarv.  Dr.  Corson's  system  of  oj)tlihalmic  treatnuuit  has  brought  many  severe  affections 
under  control,  and  in  several  cases  1  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  returning  children  to 
their  homes  with  their  sight  restored. 

Domestic  Department. 

The  Government  are  already  in  ])ossession  of  particular  information  respecting  the 
structural  renewals,  alterations  and  extensions  required,  and  I  trust.  Sir,  that  your  recom- 
mendations may  be  sp(M^dily  carried  oat.  The  old  heating  service  was  never  designed  for 
the  task  that  is  now  jmt  upon  it,  and  in  many  parts  of  tht^  building  the  coils  recjuire  the 
company  of  stoves  to  keep  the  steam-pipes  warm.  The  liooring  of  the  main  halls  has 
beconu;  nuxcerated  into  a  men^  anatomy  of  pine  knots,  so  that  the  central  line  looks 
lik(^  tlu^  backbone  of  s(une  gigantic  saurian  showing  through  the  floor.  Tn  the  United 
States  the  public  institutions  hav(?  found  thc^  only  flooring  material  that  wears  satisfactorily 
to  be  th(i  Cieorgia  or  yellow  pine.  Of  this,  th(^  "comb-grained"  variety  is  the  best,  but 
it  is  expensive,  costing  in  the  Nortln'm  States  $50  per  thousand  fei^t  at  the  planing-mill.  It 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  part  of  the  Dominion  will  furnish  this  valuable  wood; 
the  habitat  of  the  tree  (Rinus  Mitis  of  Michaux)  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Delawaro  River  to  tin;  hcid  of  Liik(5  Sup<M  ior.  'I'h(!  wood  is  cloHO  grained, 
but  its  tough-wouriiig  quality  is  probably  due  in  larg(i  iiwjasun;  to  its  resinous  character. 
This  su((<^csts  vvhtjthcr  onv  of  th(5  iiuiiKtrous  I'osiii  oils  would  not  b(;  a  })etter  aj)|)lication 
for  soft  pin<^  floors  than  the  lins('(;d  oil  that  w<'  hav(!  «((;n<'rally  uscmI. 

Troubh;  is  often  experienccnl  lien?  in  procuring  satisfactory  coal,  hard  as  W(!ll  as  sofl. 
Tlie  insertion  of  th(i  name  of  th(!  mine  in  th(!  cojitract  dot!S  not  prov(;  a  KulHci(;nt  cli(!ck.  'J'lic 
best  analyst  or  mineralogist  cannot  id(!ntify  coal  in  this  way;  and,  even  though  tlm  coal 
oHen.'d  may  actually  be  taken  from  the  mine  alleged,  tlie  particular  s(!am  may  contain  such  an 
admixture  of  coal-shale  and  foreign  substances  fliat  the  fu(d  is  practi(,'ally  rendered  wort}d(!Ss, 
Coal-shale  is  simply  a  slaty  min<;ral,  stained  with  carbon,  and  it  Ixsars  a  relation  to  truf^ 
coal  inferior  to  the  relation  that  stained  Ijasswood  bears  to  mahogany.  In  respect  of 
weight  the  ndation  is  n^vcirsed,  coal-shah;  being  often  twice  as  h(;avy  as  coal.  Finally, 
when  the  fu(;l  is  wet,  it  is  diHicult  to  distinguish  coal  from  this  worthless  substitute.  (Joal 
min(;rs  and  dealers  are  thus  exposed  to  strong  ten)ptation.  'i'he  only  effective  ch(;ck  on 
this  adulteration  is  to  burn  in  the  Institution  furnac(iS  an  occasional  load  of  the  fu(;l  as 
it  is  being  (hdivered.  1  would  thenrfore  niconnnend  tliat  in  our  contracts  for  coal,  hard 
as  well  as  soft,  tlie  following  stipulation  Ini  inserted  : — "Tlie  coal  shall  be  deliv(5red  dry, 
free  from  slack,  small  coal,  and  fonugn  substances  ;  when  consumed  in  the  Institution 
furnaces  it  shall  not  yield  any  clink<;rs  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  ash."  Th(;s»! 
conditions  are  not  unduly  on(!rous — tlnjy  wen;  fulfilled  in  1H7'J;  and  coal  that  does  not 
come  up  to  these  conditions  is  not  proper  fu(d. 

Our  defective  iron  roofs  an;  now  being  treat(;d  with  the  c(;ment  and  paint  proc(;ss  that 
I  lately  r(;comm(;nd(;d ;  and,  from  a  clos<;  (jxamination  of  oth(;r  I'oofs  that  have  l)e(;n 
similarly  treated  and  hav(;  remain(;d  staunch  for  thr(;e  y(;ars,  J  think  that  we  have  ut 
length  solved  a  perpl<;xing  ({uestif>n.  This  injportant  repair  is  being  defrayed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Th(;  roof  of  the  newly  (;r(;ct(;d  wing  is  not  includ(;d  in 
the  repairs,  as  it  remains  quite  water-proof.  The  same  firm  (M(;ssrs.  (jould  and  Agnew) 
that  laid  this  new  roof  have  the  contract  for  the  cementing  of  the  older  roofs. 

Grounds. 

The  Institution  grounds  are  now  fast  l)eing  red(;(;m(;d  from  th(;ir  bleak  desolation,  but 
a  small  annual  subsidy  will  be  n;(piii(;d  for  souk;  years  to  couk;.  The  grounds  ought  to  Ix; 
thickly  studded  with  clust(;rs  of  (;vergr(;en  tre(;s  to  br(;ak  the  force  of  tli(;  gales  wliich  som<;- 
times  strike  this  tfirrace  with  appalling  violence.  Here,  as  in  the  realms  of  King  Alcinoiis, 
the  west  wind  doth  pr<;vail;but  our  blind  minstrels  are  not  fanned  by  languid  z(;phyrs,  as 
was  Demodocus,  tin;  blind  minstrel  of  tint  soft  Phseacians.  No;  the  ntorms  that  thund(;r 
down  the  Oxford  Hills,  leap  th(;  (irand  J{iv(;r,  and  charge  up  our  incliiK;,  are  wild 
marauders  that  can  Ix;  k(;pt  at  bay  only  l>y  d(;nse  clidvaux-de-friHa  of  (;vergr<;(;ns.  For 
wind-fences,  Norway  spruce;  (A/jien  excdna)  is  of  course  invaluable;,  but  in  the  same  g(;nus 
we  have  two  native;  tr(;(;s,  the;  Ijlack  spruce  and  the  white;  {A.  Niyra^  A.  Alha),  whose; 
merits  hitherto  have;  }x;en  singularly  overlejokejd,  and  which  yie;ld  ve;ry  plejasing  contrasts  of 
foliage.  The;re;  is  a  variety  of  the  (Canadian  black  spruce;  that  reiache;s  a  maje;stic  he;ight, 
and  which  in  symmetry  and  ejthe;r  ornamental  qualitieis  yiedds  to  no  evergre;ein  imported  from 
Norway  hills  or  any  other.  The;re  are  also  grejat  de*corative  capabilitieis  in  our  native 
cypress  and  arbor  vitaj.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  valuable  se;rvice  yie;ldeel  by  the  recent 
Agricultural  Commission  of  Ontario,  was  a  review  of  our  Canadian  forest  trees. 

With  a  little  labour,  I  coulel  readily  form  a  most  orname;ntal  she;e;t  of  water  from  tlie 
natural  springs  in  the  low  marshy  part  of  our  ground.  A  love;ly  bit  of  landscape  garden- 
ing is  there  trying  to  smile  through  a  veil  of  reeds  anel  se;elge's.  At  pre;se3nt  the;  ground 
is  generously  given  over  to  squatting  bullfre^gs  that  make;  our  summer  nights  hide.'ous  by 
fruitless  endeavours  to  tune  their  vie>lince'llo.s.  This  sheet  of  wat(;r  coulel  in  winter  be;  put 
to  excellent  service;  as  a  skating  ponel,  and  thus  be  maele;  to  yield  a  vast  funel  of  healthful 
enjoyment  to  the  blind.  There  can  be  no  eloubt  that  systematic  physical  exercise  would 
immensely  reduce  the  list  of  weakly  and  morose.  The  blind  are  so  de;barre;d  from  usual 
outlets  of  muscular  energy  that  the^y  require  enforced  exercise,  not  only  on  physical  but 
ven  on  mora/ grounds.   Swimming  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  the  blind  learn  it  readily. 
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By  his  expertness  in  swimminu:,  ouv  of  our  pupils,  Frederick  Boyer,  recently,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  ditHculty  and  damper,  rescued  a  Mind  companion  from  drowning 
in  Port  C'olborne  harlu)ur.  Wv  well  (>arn(Hl  by  his  counige,  and  received,  the  medal  of  the 
Ixoval  Humant'  Society  of  Knijhind.  The  presentation  was  ])ul>licly  made  at  tlu^  close  of 
last  session,  by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  tlie  lion.  A.  S.  Ilaidy,  who,  witli  ixvrwi  kindness, 
CAine  from  Toronto  specially  to  honor  the  occasion. 

Conchmon. 

Though  blind  persons  an*  often  constitutionally  timitl,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  con- 
spicuous instances  where  the  brave  heart  within  has  guidtul  blind  men  to  liigh  endeavour. 
In  our  day,  the  Coryphanis  of  blind  athletes — intellectual  as  well  as  physical — is  the  pre- 
sent Postmaster-(4eneral  of  England.  But  it  is  often  erroneously  .said  that  Proft^ssor 
Fawcett's  is  thetirst  instance  where,  without  sight,  any  one  has  become  a  leading  publicist 
or  man  of  atlairs.  In  the  history  of  Europe  other  instances  are  not  wanting,  even  though 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  century.  In  Belgium,  tifty  yeai-s  ago,  Roden- 
bach  was  one  of  the  lions  to  be  visited.  Lady  ^lorgan  and  Mrs.  Trollope  have  left  us 
graceful  silhouettes  of  the  blind  deputy  as  he  appeared  in  the  legislature  and  in  society. 
He  largely  directed  the  revolutionary  movement  of  18.*^0,  carrying  by  his  personal  weight 
the  exclusion  of  the  Orange-Nassau  family  from  the  Belgian  throne.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier,  when  Holland  bt»came  a  province  of  France,  and  Napoleon's  brother  became  its 
pro-consul,  Louis  Bonaparte  found  indispensable  to  his  government  the  talents  and  integ- 
rity of  blind  Schimmelpenninck,  who  had  been  the  (Jrand  Pensionary  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. Only  fourteen  years  ago,  the  blind  King  of  Hanover  sturdily  deftMuled  the 
autonomy  of  his  people  against  the  Man  of  blood  and  iron  ;  and,  like  blind  John  of 
Bohemia,  who  faced  the  English  at  Crecy,  George  V.  faced  the  Prussians  at  Langensalza. 
Ay,  and  defeated  them  with  heavy  loss  !  thougli  afterwards  the  fortune  of  war  went 
against  him,  as  it  did  against  his  mightier  ally.  In  England,  blindness  has  hitherto 
proved  a  most  formidable  barrier  to  advancement,  presumably  because  blind  men  were  not 
recognized  in  Doomsday  Book  !  IMr.  Gladstone  doubtless  used  some;  heroic  discipline  with 
his  parliamentary  forces  before  justice  was  done  to  Professor  Fawcett.  Yet  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  England  where  public  men  have  had  to  rely  on  the  eyes  of  others.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  (Hon.  Robt.  Lowe)  has  lately  made  public  reference  to  his  dependence  upon 
readers.  Mr.  (Jladstone's  own  sight  was,  in  his  early  days  of  authorship,  threatened  by  a 
painful  atl'ection,  and  it  was  while  he  was  seeking  alleviation  in  France  that  he  published  at 
Amiens  his  famous  book  on  The  State  i)i  its  Ji('fatio)i  fa  the  Church.  In  recognizing  the 
merits  of  Professor  Fawcett,  the  Premier  was  upholding  the  cause  of  sightless  merit 
throughout  the  world.  This  high  olhcial  recognition  will  have  far-reaching  result.s,  and 
will  mark  1880  as  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  blind. 

I  have  tlu*  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HowAUD  HrxTER,  M.A., 

J^rincipal. 
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STATISTICS 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1880. 
L— Station  ALiTiES. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 
French  . 
German  . , 


No. 


5 
67 
48 
2 
6 


Irish  .  . . 
Norwegian 

Scotch   

Wendish.  . 


No. 


51 
1 

20 

3 

203 


II.-RELIGION. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians  . 
Congregationalists 

Davidites   

Disciples   

Episcopalians  . . . . 
Jews   


No. 


Lutherans  

Methodists  

Presbyterians  . . . 

Quakers  

Roman  Catholics 
Tunkers  


No. 


7 
59 
31 

2 
34 

1 


I  203 


III.-AGES. 


6  years 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 

13  " 

14  " 

15  " 

16  " 


No. 


6 
3 
4 
7 
10 
10 
9 
11 
6 
15 
10 


17  years 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Exceeding  25  years 


No. 


17 
10 
10 
16- 
10 
10 
8 
8 
1 
22 

203 


IV. -OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 


Agents  

Artist  

I 

Auctioneer    j 

Axe  grinder  I 

Barber  ! . .  .  j 

ack  smiths  1 

8 


No. 


Butcher . . , 
Cabman . . . 
Carpenters 
Clerks  .... 
Conductor 
Coopers  . . . 


No. 


1 

1 
15 
2 
1 
2 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. -Confinufrf. 


"Customs  officer. 
Educator 

Farmers  

Fisherman  

Gardeners  ...  . 

Hostler  

Hotel-keepers.  . 

Labourers  

Merchants  

Millers  

;Mill-\vright.  . . . 

Miner   

Painters  

Plumber  

Pedlar   

Physician  


No. 

1 
1 

77 
1 

3 
1 
3 

37 
9 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


No. 


Police  constable  

Pump-maker  

Saddler  

Sailor  

Steamboat  engineer 

Stonecutter  

Shoemakers  , 

Tailor  

i 

|,  Teamster  

j  Tow  agent  

Tradesman   

Vessel  agent ....... 

Waggonmaker  ...  . 

Weaver  

Wood  turner  

Not  stated  
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V.  -ATTENDANCE. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872 


year  ending  30th  September 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


•  20 

34 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 


Male.  Female. 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 


Total. 


34 
58 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 
203 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT.^ 

Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Brantford,  October  6th,  1880. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Pahlic  Charities. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following,  as  the  Report  of  the  Physician 
for  the  current  year  ending  30th  September,  1880. 

It  is  known  to  you  that  a  great  tidal  wave  of  disease  swept  over  this  Province  during 
the  winter  of  1879-80.  In  common  with  nearly  every  city,  town,  village  and  hamlet  in 
the  country,  our  Institution  passed  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  an  epidemic,  first  of 
measles,  and  afterwards  of  scarlet  fever.  The  first  case  of  measles  made  its  appearance 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  about  forty  pupils  were  down 
vdth  the  disease.  In  such  an  exigency,  with  our  limited  hospital  accommodation,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  convert  three  of  the  dormitories  into  wards  for  this  large  number  of 
patients.  Our  resources  were  also  severely  taxed  in  improvising  a  staff  of  efficient  nurses, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  state  the  whole  number  were  brought  safely  through.  In  one  of  the 
younger  pupils,  however,  the  attack  was  complicated  hy  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
accompanied  by  such  grave  symptoms  as  a  high  temperature  and  low  muttering  delirium, 
but  after  hanging  in  the  balance  between  life  and  death  for  several,  days  the  inflammatory 
action  subsided  and  the  little  patient  was  finally  restored  to  health. 

Only  a  short  rest  was  granted  us  before  scarlet  fever  made  its  unwelcome  appearance 
in  our  midst,  but,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  isolate  the  cases  as  they  occurred,  the 
disease  was  fortunately  limited  to  some  half  dozen  pupils.  About  the  same  time  the 
malady  found  its  way  into  the  families  of  the  Principal,  the  Trades-instructor,  the 
gardener  and  the  teamster,  outside  the  Institution,  so  that  a  total  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
cases  were  under  treatment,  all  of  whom  passed  through  the  disease  in  safety.  Both 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  popularly  considered  communicable  from  one  to  another,  and 
no  doubt  measles  are  highly  contagious,  yet  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  there  are  facts 
which  prove  conclusively  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  other  means  than  contagion,  as  in 
its  sudden  and  universgl  outbreak  in  a  large  city,  where  the  question  of  contagion  must 
h>e  excluded  as  impossible,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  epidemic  could  not  be  con- 
trolled or  circumscribed  in  its  progress.  Aside  from  any  epidemic  cause,  whether  atmos- 
pherical or  electrical,  the  most  common  origin  of  these  exanthemata  is  to  be  found  in 
foul  water,  or  the  vitiated  atmosphere  generated  by  cesspools  and  privy  vaults,  and  from 
these  causes  we  are  comparatively  free.  Had  it  been  otherwise — had  there  been  these 
unwholesome  conditions  of  air  and  water  combined  with  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  consequences  might  have  been  serious  in  the  extreme.  And  1  am  here 
reminded  to  observe,  that  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  our  numbers,  greater  perils  are 
in  store,  should  an  epidemic  overtake  us  with  dormitories  so  closely  packed  with  human 
beings  as  to  prevent  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  within.  Let  us  hope  your  influence" 
will  be  used  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  increased  accommodation 
-0  urgently  demanded. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  with  which  a  class  of  our  pupils  are  afflicted, 
very  practical  and  beneficent  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  year.  Pupils  who 
entered  the  Institution  practically  blind,  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  with  vision  so 
far  restored  as  to  permit  their  engaging  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  every  day  life. 

The  food  supplied  has  been  generally  satisfactory,  with  one  marked  exception.  I  refer 
to  the  butter,  which  is  an  important  article  of  diet ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  the  con- 
tractor furnished  quantities  so  rancid  and  rank  as  to  be  not  only  unpalatable  but  positive- 
ly deranging  and  injurious  to  the  delicate  stomachs  of  the  pupils.'^ 


*  As  soon  as  this  matter  was  reported  to  me  I  instructed  the  Bursar  to  return  to  the  contractor  the  bad 
butter,  and  to  buy  good  at  the  contractor's  expense.  I  also  gave  notification  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract.— Inspector. 
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It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  there  are  no  deaths  to  record  for  the  year,  and  the 
fact  seems  marvellous  when  we  remember  the  large  number  who  suffered  from  some  form 
of  severe  illness,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  delicate  female  pupil  who  had  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  from  chronic  pleurisy.  This  patient  had  a  similar  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest,  the  previous  year,  and  she  was  advised  not  to  return  to  the  Institution,  especially 
as  there  was  a  consumptive  tendency  in  her  family  history. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  Principal  for  his  earnest  co-op- 
eration in  enforcing  all  needed  sanitary  regulations,  and  for  his  countenance  and  support 
generally,  in  the  discharge  of  my  responsible  duties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Corson,  M.D., 

Physician. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities 

 UPON  THE  

Institution   for   tbe  Education  of    tbe   Blind,  Brantford, 

For  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1881. 


The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  Institution  during  the  past  official  year  was 
201,  as  compared  -v^-ith  203  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  official  year,  it  should 
be  stated,  covers  a  portion  of  two  school  sessions  ;  and  in  the  one  under  report  the  largest 
portion  of  the  ninth  session,  which  opened  on  the  9th  September,  1880,  and  closed  on  the 
15th  June,  1881,  but  only  a  fortnight  of  the  10th  session,  viz.,  from  the  14th  September 
to  the  close  of  the  official  year  on  the  30th  of  September,  is  included.  The  ninth  session 
closed  with  176  pupils  on  the  register  ;  but,  for  reasons  given  in  the  minutes  of  inspection, 
hereafter  recorded,  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  tenth  session 
has  undergone  a  considerable  reduction,  and  only  reached  143  at  the  close  of  the  official 
year  ;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  number  was  increased  to  149. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  1872,  up  to  the  close  of  the  past  year,  308 
blind  youths  have  been  under  instruction.  The  following  information  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  relationship  of  a  number  of  these  pupils  Avith  the  Institution  was 
terminated,  is  compiled  from  the  official  register,  \*iz  : — 


Graduated  from  the  Literary  and  Musical  Departments   9 

Graduated  from  the  Industrial  Department   2 

Graduated  from  the  Literary  and  Industrial  Departments  combined .  .  31 

Died  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution   5 

Not  re-admitted  owing  to  defective  intellect   6 

Removed  beyond  the  Province   1 

Left  by  reason  of  improved  or  recovered  sight   32 

Left  for  various  reasons,  without  completing  the  seven  years'  course .  .  59 

Refused  re-admission,  o%ving  to  advanced  years  and  other  reasons ....  14 

Remaining  under  instruction  on  the  30th  September,  1881   143 

Returned  to  Institution  since  30th  September,  1881   6 
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These  308  blind  youths  were  received  into  the  Institution  from  the  following 
counties  and  cities  : — 


CITY  OR  COUNTY. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford   

County  of  Bruce   

*'  Oarleton  

"  Dundas  

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand  

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton    

County  of  Hastings  

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  , 

County  of  Kent   , 

"  Lambton  

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"     Lennox  and  Addington.. 

Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norf  jlk  

Northumberland  

Ontario  


3 
3 
4 
4 
1 

2  ! 

1 

5  I 
1 


CITY  OR  COUNTY. 


County  of  Durham  

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac  

Glengarry  

Grenville  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

"     Perth  . .  . 

"  Peterborough.... 
"     Prince  Edward 

"  Renfrew   

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  . . . . 

County  of  Simcoe  

"     Stox-mont   ... 

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

"  Welland   

"  Wellington 

"  Wentworth  

"  York   

Province  of  Quebec  


Total  Admissions. 


Male. 

1  Female- 

\  Total. 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 
2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

7 

9 

7 

2 

9 

3 
6 

2 
3 

5 
9 

1 

1 

2 

2 



2 

4 

6 

10 

2 

2 

9 

11 

20 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

7 

2 

1 

3 

7 

5 

12 

6 

5 

til 

7 
2 

6 

13 

2 

168 

140 

308 

The  usual  statistics  in  regard  to  these  308  l»lind  persons  will  be  found  in  the  tables 
attached  to  the  Principal's  report.  From  these  will  be  obtained  the  nationalities  and 
religions  of  the  pupils,  together  with  the  ages  at  which  tliey  were  first  admitted  to  the 
Institution,  and  tlie  occupations  of  the  parents. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  ages  at  which  blindness  occurred  and  the  re- 
ported causes  of  the  same,  have  been  collected  from  the  register  of  the  Institution,  and 
from  the  answers  to  the  queries  which  have  to  be  made  before  admission  is  awarded  : — 
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AGES  AT  WHICH  BLINDNESS  OCCURRED. 


Born  blind    77 

Became  blind  at  or  under  one  year   62 

"            from  one  to  five  years   43 

'*              "     five  to  ten  years  ;    53 

"     ten  to  fifteen  years ..   42 

"              "     fifteen  to  twenty  years   19 

*'             when  over  twenty  years   9 

Not  reported   3 

308 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  summary  that  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
were  admitted  to  the  Institution  were  born  blind,  and  that  nearly  another  fourth  becam(! 
so  at  or  under  one  year.  Of  the  remaining  cases,  43  became  blind  between  one  and  five 
years  of  age  ;  53  between  five  and  ten ;  and  70  when  they  were  over  ten  years  of  age. 

REPORTED  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Ophthalmia   25 

Accident   41 

Consanguinity  , .  23 

Fevers   .  .   19 

Inflammation    48 

Weakness  of  eyes    1 

Contraction  of  pupil   1 

Neglect   1 

Malpractice   7 

Cold   11 

Amaurosis    8 

Cataract   9 

Measles   5 

Small-pox   6 

Fits   2 

Erysipelas   2 

Vaccination    2 


Epilepsy  

Weakness   

Sunstroke  

Whooping  cough  

Headache  

Scrofula   

Congestion  of  brain  

Dropsy  of  eyes  

Paralysis  

Ulcer  

Water  on  the  brain   

Teething  

Pain  in  the  head  

Unknown  _    80 

No  report   1 
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INVESTIGATION. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  became  necessary  to  hold  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  antagonism  and  want  of  harmony  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  ofiicers, 
teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  and  the  Principal. 

The  evidence  taken  at  the  enquiry,  which  it  should  be  stated  was  commenced  at  the 
request  of  the  Principal,  was,  along  with  my  report  thereon,  laid  before  the  Government. 
The  result  was  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hunter  from  the  Principalship  of  the  Institution, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Insurance  for  Ontario,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond  to  the  vacant  position. 

Certain  defects  in  the  management  of  the  respective  departments  of  the  Institution 
came  to  light  during  the  investigation,  to  remedy  which,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
general  good  government  of  the  Institution,  new  By-laws  were  framed  by  me  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  222,  sections  6  and  7,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario.  These 
By-laws,  which  were  approved  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  1st  September,  1881,  repealed 
all  existing  by-laws,  and  set  forth  of  whom  the  staff  of  the  Institution  shall  consist,  and 
specifically  defined  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Principal,  the  Bursar,  the 
Physician,  the  Matron,  the  Teachers  and  Instructors,  the  Engineer,  the  Gardener,  and  ih% 


Night  Watchman.  They  also  provided  for  tlie  framing  of  supplementary  rules  by  the 
Principal  for  the  guidance  of  servants,  and  for  the  general  routine  of  duty  throughout  the 
Institution. 

At  the  time  of  writing  tliis  report,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  harmony  has 
been  completely  restored  in  the  working  of  the  Institution,  and  that,  except  during  the 
pai-tial  interruption  resulting  in  the  enquiry  referred  to,  it  has  continued  to  carry  out  its 
design  of  educating  and  instructing  the  blind  youths  of  this  Province  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

INSPECTIONS. 

In  addition  to  two  protracted  visits  which  were  made  to  the  Institution  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  investigation  referred  to,  two  inspections  were  also  made.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  portions  of  the  minutes  made  on  those  occasions. 

An  inspection  of  the  Institution  was  made  on  the  27th  May,  when  175  pupils  were 
under  instruction,  viz.,  87  males  and  88  females.  The  register  shows  that  during  this 
session  (which  closes  on  the  15th  June)  94  boys  and  95  girls — or  a  total  of  189 — have 
been  admitted  ;  but  3  were  sent  home  on  account  of  sickness,  and  1 1  at  request  of  their 
parents,  for  various  reasons.  Of  these  189  pupils,  16  are  orphans,  and  as  such  are  clothed 
and  maintained  by  the  Province  ;  and  in  31  instances  the  parents  were  in  such  indigent 
circumstances  that  they  could  not  provide  clothing,  which  in  consequence  formed  a  charge 
upon  the  Institution  funds. 

No  payments  under  the  by-law  have  been  made  for  board  during  the  past  session  or 
the  two  previous  ones,  so  that  the  Institution  may  as  well  be  declared  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil to  be  free  to  all  blind  youths  of  a  proper  age — a  course  which  will  again  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Government. 

At  this  visit  I  carefully  checked  the  register  of  the  Institution,  and  saw  all  the 
inmates.  This  was  chiefly  done  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  pupils  should  not 
be  readmitted  to  the  Institution  at  the  ensuing  session.  There  are  four  classes  of  inmates 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  respect,  viz.  : — 

First — Over-age  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  the  Institution  for  seven 
full  terms,  as  provided  for  in  the  By-laws. 

Second — Over-age  pupils  w^ho  have  not  yet  been  under  instruction  for  seven  years. 

Third — Pupils  w^ho,  owing  to  imbecility  or  weakmindedness,  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing, to  the  full  extent,  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  the  Institution. 

Fourth — Pupils  who  can  see  sufficiently  well  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  or 
at  home. 

Regarding  the  over-age  pupils,  there  are  26  males  and  38  females  (or  a  total  of  64)— 
being  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population.  Some  of  these  were  admitted  to 
the  Institution  before  attaining  the  age  of  21  years,  and  such  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
from  session  to  session  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  desire  and  the  Government 
approve.  The  pupils  named  in  the  list  attached,  however,  will  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  present  session  for  seven  terms  and  over,  and  cannot  again  be 
admitted.  The  Principal  will  see  that  their  parents  and  guardians  are  notified  to  that 
effect.  The  4  male  pupils  named  in  list  No.  2,  having  thoroughly  learned  the  willow 
trade,  will  graduate  from  that  shop  this  year,  and  will  not  be  readmitted.  The  remaining 
over-age  pupils  will  again  be  admitted,  and  from  session  to  session,  upon  the  report  of 
the  Principal,  subject  to  tha  approval  of  the  Inspector. 

In  dealing  with  the  imbecile  and  weakminded  .some  difficulty  is  experienced, 
inasmuch  as  the  discipline  and  healthy  regimen  of  tlie  Institution  conduces  to  improve 
their  physical  condition  and  personal  habits,  although  they  may  remain  quite  stationary 
in  the  literary  and  industrial  departments.  Only  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  in 
residence  for  the  full  term  of  seven  sessions,  and  thosc^  who  are  beyond  all  doubt  so 
weak  minded  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  benefit  whatever  from  remaining,  will 
be  prohibited  from  re-entering. 
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With  respect  to  the  fourth  class  of  pupils,  the  Oculist,  who  was  instructed  to 
examine  certain  pupils,  reports  that  8  are  seeing  pupils,  who  can  finish  their  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  Province. 

The  Principal  will  see  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  named  are  notified 
that  they  cannot  be  re-admitted. 

The  Oculist  having  reported  that  several  pupils  would  be  benefited  by  operations  and 
treatment  in  the  Mercer  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Toronto,  and  the  parents  of  such  pupils 
ha^^ng  been  communicated  with,  authority  is  given  to  the  Principal  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred to  that  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  at  this  visit  was  very  good,  so  far  as  order  and  clean- 
liness are  concerned  ;  but  as  there  were  some  very  necessary  alterations  and  improvements 
required,  which  could  be  only  carried  on  during  the  vacation,  the  Principal  was  authorized 
to  proceed  with  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  instructions.  A  contract  was 
also  given  to  Samuel  Warren  6:  Son  for  the  building  of  a  pipe  organ,  for  which  an 
appropriation  had  been  voted  by  the  Legislature. 

My  last  inspection  of  the  Institution  was  made  on  the  30th  September  and  1st 
October,  being  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  tenth  session.  The  following  minutes 
were  entered  in  the  inspection  book. 

"  There  are  now  under  instruction  81  males  and  62  females,  a  total  of  143,  of  whom 
8  have  not  attended  in  any  previous  session,  and  o  have  been  re-admitted  after  the  lapse 
of  one  or  more  sessions.  As  compared  with  the  population  of  the  Institution  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  session,  there  is  a  decrease  of  31  pupils,  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  three  causes,  viz.  :  — First,  the  graduation  of  pupils  who  had  completed  their 
course  of  study  in  the  classes  and  workshops  ;  second,  the  refusal  to  re-admit  a  considera- 
ble number  of  over-age  pupils,  or  rather  men  and  women,  whose  further  stay  in  the 
Institution  could  not  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  nor  in  all  probability  to  the  other  pupils  ; 
and  third,  the  non-admission  of  a  few  pupils  whose  sight  was  sufficiently  good  to  warrant 
such  action,  oi-  whose  deficient  mental  capacities  rendered  them  unfit  to  derive  benefit 
from  instruction.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  30  pupils  over  the  age  of  21  years, 
as  compared  with  45  at  the  close  of  last  session. 

"  As  authorized  at  the  time  of  my  last  inspection,  7  pupils  were  sent  to  the  Andrew 
Mercer  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  attached  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  that  Hospital  reports  that  one  of  these  pupils  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved by  treatment  that  he  will  not  require  to  return  to  the  Institution  ;  that  four  others 
have  been  discharged  improved  ;  that  one  has  much  improved  ;  and  that  one  will  require  to 
undergo  another  operation. 

"  The  experience  and  technical  knowledge  which  the  Institution  Physician  has 
received  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  will  enable  him  in  future  to  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  pupils'  eyes  without  engaging  the  services  of  a  special  oculist. 

"  I  have  seen  all  the  pupils  when  in  the  dining-room,  school-room,  and  other  parts  of 
the  building,  Their  appearance,  particularly  that  of  the  girls,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is 
better,  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned,  than  at  any  previous  visit  made  so  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  session.  Only  one  pupil  was  absent  from  meals,  showing  that  the  health 
of  the  pupils  is  good. 

"The  classes  in  the  Literary  Department  are  now  taught  by  2  male  and  3  female 
teachers,  one  of  the  former  being  also  teacher  of  calisthenics.  The  Musical  Department, 
as  reorganized  under  instructions  given  to  the  Principal,  has  now  on  the  stafiJ"  1  male  and 
3  female  teachers,  besides  a  monitorial  female  teacher  and  a  male  instructor  in  piano- 
tuning.  There  are  3  instructors  in  the  Industrial  Department;  1  in  willow- working  and 
cane-seating ;  I  in  machine  and  hand-knitting ;  and  1  in  machine  and  hand-sewing ; 
besides  two  monitorial  instructors  to  assist  them.  The  foregoing  staflf  of  teachers  and 
instructors,  comprising  .")  males  and  9  females,  is  sufticient  for  175  pupils.  Now  that  the 
incapable  and  partially  defective  pupils  have  been  weeded  out,  it  will  be  expected  that  a 
very  marked  improvement  will  be  reported  in  the  standing  of  the  classes,  both  in  the 
literary  and  musical  departments,  after  the  next  annual  examinations,  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  those  teachers  now  on  probation  will  prove  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  such  qual- 
ifications and  abilities  as  will  justify  their  permanent  appointment. 

"  The  class-rooms  are  in  good  order,  and  are  generally  well  equipped,  except  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  l)etter  stock  of  raised  maps,  and  the  Principal  is  requested 
to  report  upon  the  best  method  of  obtaining  what  is  necessary  in  this  respect. 

"  The  pipe  organ,  for  which  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Warren  <fc  Son,  is 
now  completed  and  set  up  in  the  Music  Hall.  An  examination  of  it  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  organist,  and  he  certifies  that  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  specifications 
have  been  fully  complied  with.  An  order  will  therefore  be  given  for  the  payment  of  the 
bill.  Although  the  organ  has  only  been  placed  in  position  a  few  days,  6  boys  are  now 
receiving  instruction  upon  it — 2  boys  at  a  time  for  one  hour  per  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  very  careful  selection  should  be  made  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive  instruction  in 
organ  playing,  and  that  only  those  should  be  taken  who  have  a  great  aptitude  and  liking 
for  the  instrument,  and  are  likely  to  attain  to  such  proficiency  as  would  enable  them  after 
leaving  the  Institution  to  take  positions  as  organists. 

"  All  the  pianos  and  reed  organs  in  the  Institution  have  been  put  in  good  order,  but 
two  more  instruments  are  required,  for  which  an  appropriation  will  be  recommended. 

"  The  condition  of  the  building  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  good  order.  Since  my  last  visit  the  improvements  authorized  have  been 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  All  the  halls — including  the  transepts — in  the  old 
building,  have  been  refloored  with  hardwood  :  the  floor  of  the  reception  room  has  also 
been  relaid  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  has  been  furnished  with  the  willow  furniture  made  by 
the  pupils.  There  are  also  some  other  improvements  noticeable  in  the  way  of  painting 
and  whitewashing. 

"  External  improvements  have  also  been  gone  on  with,  comprising  chiefly  the  new 
opening  into  the  grounds,  and  the  building  of  a  sidewalk  along  the  Paris  road.  The  orna- 
mental portions  of  the  grounds  continue  to  improve  in  appearance  as  the  trees  planted 
there  grow  larger  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  planting  will  yet  have  to  be  done,  and  an  appropri- 
ation will  b(i  asked  for  the  purchase  of  trees,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  very  dry  season, 
the  product  of  the  farm  and  garden  has  been  good,  and  so  far  as  potatoes  and  roots  are 
concerned  there  will  be  a  sufiicient  stock  for  the  wants  of  the  Institution. 

"  The  milk  supply,  although  fair,  is  not  what  it  should  l)e,  seeing  that  there  so  many 
children  here  who  need  plenty  of  milk.  The  Principal  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this 
matter  his  consideration,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  yield  of  milk  to  not  less  than  60 
quarts  per  day,  but  without  adding  to  the  number  of  cows.  This  can  be  done  by  ex- 
changing the  inferior  animals. 

"  A  good  many  things  in  the  way  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  as  well  as  renewals 
of  the  same,  must  be  provided  for  :  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  painting  and  papering 
required  about  the  building. 

"In  order  that  the  additional  space,  so  much  required  in  this  Institution,  maybe 
obtained,  it  will  be  recommended  that  an  addition  be  made  to  the  present  rear  structure, 
of  which  the  ground  floor  shall  be  taken  for  kitchen,  store-room  and  laundry  purposes, 
and  the  first  floor  for  a  gymnasium,  wliich  is  greatly  needed.  In  order  to  provide  a  con- 
venient entrance  to  th(^  gymnasium,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  hall  now  leading 
to  the  dining-room,  through  that  i-oom  and  the  room  attached  thereto.  If  the  addition  be 
Vmilt,  the  present  kitchen  and  laundry  could  be  made  into  one  large  room  by  the  removal 
of  the  interior  partitions,  except  the  chinniey,  wliich  would  make  a  commodious  and 
cheerful  dining-room  for  the  boys  and  girls  together  ;  it  would  also  require  to  be  ceiled 
and  plastered.  Th(^  present  dining-i-ooms  could  be  used  for  play-rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls  respe'ctively,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  might  be  found  needful. 

"  In  the  rear  of  this  propos(Kl  addition,  I  will  recommend  that  a  ])oiler-house  be  built, 
and  in  conntiction  with  it  a  })roper  coal-shed,  the  back  of  the  latter  to  be  against  the  lane, 
KO  that  the  coal  can  be  delivered  into  it  through  bunk  openings. 

"  It  also  seems  desirable  that  a  sidewalk  should  be  laid  doM'n  the  c(?ntre  of  the  lot  in 
a  line  with  the  lodge-hou.s(%  in  ordc^r  to  provide  a  walk  for  the  boys. 
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I  find  that  the  tank  at  the  pumping  house  can  be  exhausted  in  two  hours'  pump- 
ing, and  sometimes  before  the  house  tanks  are  filled.  I  also  find  that  there  is  an  overflow 
from  the  spring  of  not  less  than  the  capacity  of  a  two-inch  pipe,  which  shows  that  there 
is  ample  w^ater  from  the  spring  to  keep  another  tank  full.  I  will  therefore  recommend 
that  the  Public  Works  Depai-tment  place  another  tank,  fourteen  feet  hy  six  feet  in  size, 
at  the  pumping-house. 

If  the  other  wing  be  added  to  the  Institution,  it  will  also  he  necessary  to  increase 
the  tank  capacity  in  the  building  by  about  7,000  gallons.'" 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  LITERARY  CLASSES. 

When  the  change  in  the  Principalship  of  the  Institution  was  made  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  exact  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  literary  classes  should  l)e 
enquired  into,  not  only  that  theii*  exact  state  in  that  respect  might  be  ascertained  in  pass- 
ing them  over  to  the  new  Principal,  but  that  the  means  of  comparison  with  future  terms 
might  be  obtained.  Moreover,  as  the  annual  examination  of  the  pu2)ils  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  competent  examiners,  liad  proved  very  successful  in  bringing 
u[)  the  standard  of  proficiency  and  in  securing  a  bettei-  classification  of  the  scholars,  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  similar  results  would  be  obtained  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  if 
the  same  system  were  adopted.  To  that  end  I  recommended  that  classes  should  he 
examined  by  two  skilled  educationists  before  the  sesson  closed,  and  that  such  examinations 
.should  be  made  every  year.  The  Government  delegated  the  w<irk  to  Dr.  Kelly,  Public 
School  Inspector  for  Brant,  and  Mi*.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brantford  Centra 
School.    The  result  of  their  examination  is  contained  in  the  following  report  :  — 

"  The  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  the  pupils  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
l»rantford,  in  the  literai  v  subjects  taught  therein,  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  Repoii:  : 

"  The  examination  began  on  the  2oth  of  May,  at  9  o'clock  p.m.:  was  continued 
during  the  two  following  days,  and  concluded  on  Tuesday,  the  31st. 

"  During  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day,  the  various  class-rooms  were  visited  with  the 
view  of  observing  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  several  teachers,  and  the 
.state  of  order,  discipline,  and  management  that  prevailed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  we  proceeded  regularly  with  the  examination. 

"  The  examination  was  necessarily  oral  for  the  most  part,  a  few  of  Mr.  Wickens' 
pupils  alone  being  examined  in  writing.  The  class-lists  herewith  submitted,  and  the 
general  summary,  indicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and. 
to  .some  extent,  the  merits  of  the  work  done  by  the  several  teachers. 

"  Classes — The  class  in  Eivjlish  Literature,  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery,  did  remark- 
ably well,  shewing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  they  had  received 
instruction  therein.  The  pupils  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  they  had  studied,  knew  something  of  theii-  contemporaries,  and  were  able  to  quote 
from  memory  both  in  vei-se  and  prose.  The  same  teacher's  class  in  Historij  passed  like- 
Nvise  a  creditable  examination,  inferior,  however,  somewhat  to  that  in  literature.  In 
Geography,  the  next  subject  taken  up,  Mr.  Wickens"  class  did  good  work,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  class-lists.  Saveral  of  Miss  Edgar's  pupils,  examined  in  the  same 
suVjject,  evinced  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  it.  The  class,  however,  as  a  whole,  was 
somewhat  unequal,  several  of  the  pupils  being  of  defective  understanding. 

"In  Arithmetic,  foui-  classes  were  examined.  These  are  under  the  care  respectively 
of  Mr.  Wickens  and  the  Misses  Montgomery,  Edgar  and  Ross.  The  results  may  be  seen 
in  the  attached  lists. 

"  Reading. — In  this  subject  Miss  Montgomery  has  two  classes — one  reading  the 
'■m}>ossed  and  the  other  the  point  print.  Of  these,  the  pupils  in  the  former  are  the  more 
Huent  readers.  Miss  Edgar  has  thj-ee  classes  in  reading.  The  first  (or  highest)  read  in  a 
l)ook  in  a  book  called  the  Seventh  Reader  ;  the  second  in  the  Fourth  Reader  ;  and  the 
thirfl  are  at  the  Alphabet.     Se\  eral  of  the  last  class  are  unable  to  di.stingui.sh  the  letters. 
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Miss  Ross  has  four  classes  under  her  charge.  The  first  is  reading  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  ;"  the  second,  little  stories  such  as  Puss  in  Boots  the  third,  words  of  one 
syllable  ;  and  the  fourth  are  at  the  Alphabet. 

"  WritiiKj — Writiui^  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wickens,  Miss  Montgomery,  Miss 
Ross  and  Miss  Edgar,  The  pupils  in  the  several  classes  nearly  all  write  ordinary  script, 
and  on  the  whole  vei-y  fairly. 

Grayiimar  -Two  classes  were  examined  in  Eni^lish  Granunar — one  in  Mr.  Wickens' 
room,  and  tlie  other  in  Miss  Ross's.  We  learned  that  this  important  subject  had  not  been 
i-egularly  taught  foi-  some  time,  incidental  infeti-uction  only  having  l)een  given  in  it  in 
connection  with  other  subjects.  Mr.  Wickens'  class  in  point  print,  dictation,  and  spelling 
were  examined,  and  aeipiitted  themselves  fairly. 

"  Our  impression  is  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institute,  in  the  literary  subjects, 
is  an  efficient  one,  and  that  its  members,  as  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  discharge 
their  duties  with  fidelity  and  zeal. 

''The  Principal,  on  several  occasions  during  the  examination,  invited  the  teachers  to 
meet  your  (^xamineis  in  order  to  state  their  difficulties,  and  make  any  suggestions  that 
they  might  consider  oi  use  in  promoting  the  better  management  and  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  classes  und(M-  their  chai'ge. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  May,  we  held  a  prolonged  consultation  with  the  Principal 
and  his  staff,  foi'  the  purpose  of  investigating  fui-ther  their  present  method  of  working, 
organization  and  management,  with  the  n  iew  of  getting  more  definite  information  on 
these  points  than  we  had  before. 

'"2.  Marking  We  recommend  that,  in  marking  the  pupils,  the  mai  ks  for  proficiency 
and  conduct,  heretofore  combined,  should  be  sepai-ate,  and  that  a  record  of  them  should 
be  kept, 

"3.  Classification — We  found  the  classification  exceedingly  defective.  Possibly  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  grading  which  pi-evails  in  Public  and  High  Schools  would 
be  difficult  here.  Still  we  think  there  is  room  for  improvement.  For  instance,  we  found 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  in  some  subjects,  and  in  the  lower  in  othei's  ;  and  in  the  same 
subject  and  class  those  of  capacities  and  attainments  widely  differing — some  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  woi  k  in  hand,  being  taught  in  connection  with  others  who  were  fairly 
proficient.  This  we  considei"  might  and  ought  to  be  remedied.  Again,  we  found  nine 
reading  classes,  when  four,  or  at  most  five,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  To  teach  four  reading 
classes  in  the  same  room  within  the  space  of  fifty  minutes,  and  to  make  the  teaching  of 
any  real  use  to  thos(^  taught,  seems  to  us  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  such  a 
case  nuich  of  the  teacher's  time  is  almost  necessarily  dissipated,  and  her  attention  dis- 
tracted by  being  forcc^l  to  keep  an  eye  upon  two  or  three  other  classes  while  one  is  re- 
ceiving instruction.  Moreover,  thei-e  are  several  who  are  incapable  (or  nearly  so)  of 
instruction,  and  the  i)resence  of  these  seems  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  rest.  This 
difficulty  might  be  obv  iated  by  judicious  weeding  out,  and  tlu;  enlargement  of  the  classes. 

"  We  would  nicomnu^nd  that  the  pupils  be  so  graded  as  to  constitute  five  classes;  that 
one  of  these  be  a  sp(^cial  class,  composed  of  those;  alluded  to  aboN  e  as  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  tin;  rest;  that  the  pupils  of  each  grade  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal 
attainments;  and  that  periodical  examinations  be  held  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
anothtn-. 

"  We  would  also  i-espectfully  recommend  that  a  second  History  class  lu;  established, 
and  two  classes  in  English  Granunar,  and  that  the  History  and  Literature  classes  consist 
of  th(;  same  members.  Zoology.  Physiology,  and  Botany,  which  are  taught  in  similar 
institutions  <;is(5where,  might,  we  think,  be  introduced  with  advantage  here,  and  suitable 
obj(;cts  Ixiing  provided,  could  Ik;  rend(;red  of  great  s(;rvice  to  the  pupils. 

"  4.  Li.MiT  Table.  -We  hav(;  not  Ix^en  able  to  find  that  any  d(;finite  Limit  Tal)le  has 
l>een  in  usf;  in  t\w.  Institute,  tin;  t(;achers  doing  what  they  could  apparently  without  any 
clear  notion  of  (;ither  the  b(;ginning  or  tnid  of  their  labors.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
suitabh;  Limit  Table  be  made  out,  indicating  a  Session's  work,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teaching  staff.  We  should  be  glad  to  render  assistance,  if  needed,  in  drawing  up  such 
a  table. 
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"5.  Objective  Teaching. — As  the  blind  may  be  said  to  see  with  their  fingers,  supple- 
lueiited  by  the  other  senses,  the  importance  of  object-teaching  in  their  case  cannot  be  over- 
«-stimated.  In  order  to  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  conception,  it  is  found  to  l>e 
necessary  even  in  the  case  of  seeing  pupils;  how  much  more  necessary,  then,  when  those 
who  are  deprived  of  vision  altogether  are  under  instruction  ?  During  the  examination, 
the  importance  of  this  system  of  teaching  presented  itself  often,  and  occasionally  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  One  pupil  had  accurately  spelled  the  word  "brass,"  but  had  no  notion 
what  tlie  thing  itself  was.  Anotlier,  on  Ijeing  asked  how  many  legs  a  chicken  had, 
promptly  answered  "four.''  In  the  Geography,  one  pupil  described  Soutli  AuK^rica  as 
pear-shaped,  having  evidently  been  taught  objectively;  while  another  described  the  outline 
of  Africa  as  sijuare,  evidently  from  the  want  of  such  teaching.  During  the  examination 
in  this  subject,  we  used  the  dissected  maps,  and  several  pupils  were  able  to  name  from 
their  shape  many  of  the  English  counties  and  States  of  the  American  Union.  One  or  two 
teachers  in  the  Institute  have  improvised  objects,  but  there  has  been  no  regular  system  of 
object  teaching  pursued.  We  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  suitable  objects  be  provirl- 
ed  to  illustrate  the  subjects  taught  in  the  various  classes. 

"6.  Hours  of  Teaching. — According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  time,  the  interval 
between  breakfast  and  assembling  in  class-rooms  is  rather  long.  If  the  pupils  were  called 
together  for  study  at  8:30  a.  m.,  the  })ulk  of  the  literary  work  for  the  day  might,  we  think, 
be  finished  by  12:30  p.  m.,  allowing  intermissions  of  ten  minutes  between  each  hour  for 
change  of  classes.  Again,  asseml)ling  at  2  p.  m.,  the  afternoon  session  might  be  devoted 
to  wT-iting,  object  lessons  proper,  girls'  and  l)oys'  w^ork,  music,  and  gymnastics. 

"  7.  Physical  Training. — Physical  exercise  is  something  in  which  the  blind  do  not 
indulge,  and  there  is  no  gymnasium  attached  to  the  Institute  for  its  encouragement. 
During  the  recess,  as  we  had  opportunities  for  observing,  the  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of 
lounging  about  the  corridoi-s  and  grounds,  meeting  in  groups  here  and  there  (the  spring 
being  a  favorable  haunt),  certainly  not  improving  themselves — either  mentally  or  morally 
• — when  they  might  l)e  beneficially  employed,  and  be  gaining  additional  strength  in 
suitable  j)hysical  exercises.  The  ei-ection  of  a  gymnasium  is  desirable,  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vices of  an  efficient  teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  might,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  physical 
training,  take  his  share  of  the  literary  work. 

"  In  concluding  this  Report,  we  have  to  thank  the  Principal  of  the  Institute  for  the 
uuifoi-m  attention  and  courtesy  shown  us  during  the  whole  examination. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  ''Wm.  Wilkinson,  I 

"Brantford,  June  4th,  1881." 


A  similar  course  was  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Music  Classes  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Fisher,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination.  His  Repoi-t  is  as 
follows: — 

"  In  accordance  with  your  instiiictions,  I  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brant- 
ford,  on  Friday,  June  10th,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  of  the  Musical 
Department  connected  therewith,  and  now  have  the  honor  to  present  my  Report. 

"The  limited  time  allotted  to  me  in  which  to  make  the  examination  did  not  affoi'd  an 
opportunity  of  my  seeing  all  the  classes  in  operation. 

"The  object  of  this  first  visit,  however,  being  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  attainments 
or  progression  of  individual  pupils,  as  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Department,  I  1)elieve  that  my  stay  was  long  enough  to  accomplish,  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  end  in  view.  , 

"  I  found  the  work  of  the  Department  to  be  in  the  hands  of  four  teachers,  namely,  one 
master,  who  has  charge  of  the  Singing,  Theory,  Tuning,  and  Pipe-organ  classes,  and  wlio 
teaches  in  the  Institution  from  10  to  1  o'clock  four  days  in  the  week;  and  three  lady 
teachers,  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  Piano,  Reed-organ,  and  Pouit-Prmt 
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classes.  This  arrangement  makes  a  very  fair  distribution  of  labor  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  desirability  of  having  more  of  the  master's  services. 

"  According  to  the  present  arrangement  there  can  be  only  one  class  in  each  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  teaches;  consequently  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  brought  together  who 
differ  from  each  other  very  widely  both  in  respect  to  attainments  and  ability  to  learn.  I 
think  that  in  each  of  these  subjects  there  shoul(^  be  a  rudimentary  class  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session,  which  should  take  in  the  new  comers  and  those  who  have 
made  comparati\ely  little  progress  in  the  al)Ove-named  branches.  This  arrangement 
would,  of  course,  necessitate  always  having  two  classes  in  operation  (primary  and 
advanced)  where  now  there  is  but  one. 

"  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  theory,  and 
venture  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  students  together  in  any 
e<lucational  institution  whatever  in  the  Province  who  could  so  readily  and  intelligently 
answer  questions  concerning  harmony  and  musical  theoiy,  and,  moreover,  harmonize  so 
correctly  a  given  figured  bass.  Their  proficiency  in  this  respect  reflects  great  credit  on 
themselves  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  Zinger. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  pipe-organ  class,  but  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  under  the  present  arrangement  it  is  simply  impossible  for  students  in  this 
branch  of  music  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress.  There  being  no  pipe-organ  in  the 
Institution,  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  take  their  lessons  on  one  of  th(^  church  organs  in  the 
city  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  lessons  should  be 
given  much  more  frequently  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  them.  Moreover,  the  pupils 
have  no  facilities  for  obtaining  pedal  practice  between  their  lessons.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  deficiency  is  soon  to  be  remedied  by  placing  a  pipe-organ  in  the  Institution. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  supplying  this  much-needed  article  no  false  economy  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  An  organ,  to  be  useful  in  the  education  of  churcli  organists,  should  be, 
in  a  general  sense,  complete^  thouyh  not  necessarily  a  large  instrument,  and  the  saving  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  its  purchase;  might,  in  a  large  measure,  defeat  the  ol)ject  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

''With  regard  to  the  singing  class,  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Zinger  to  say  that  he  lias 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could  do  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  necessity  for  classification  is  perhaps  more  apparent  here  than  anywhere  else,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  where  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pupils,  of  all 
ages,  are  crowded  together  in  one  class.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  more  stringent 
rules  regarding  the  attendance  and  discipline  of  this  class,  be  adopted  and  enforced  than 
have  latterly  prevailed.  There  exists  also  the  same  reason  for  having  two  classes  in  point 
print  (there  is  only  one  at  present)  that  I  met  in  connection  with  the  singing-class. 

"The  piano  and  reed-organ  classes  seem  to  be  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as  would  be 
possible  under  the  i)resent  circumstances.  The  teachers  in  these  departments  are,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  not  only  competent  for  their  work,  but  extremely  painstaking  and 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  made  remarkable 
progress  under  their  instruction,  and  I  heard  several  indi^■iduals  among  them  perform 
both  on  tin;  piano  and  harmonium  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  highly  creditable 
to  pupils  of  the  sauKi  age  blessed  with  the  full  use  of  all  their  faculties.  In  the  piano  de- 
partment there  exists  a  special  need  foi-  classification.  I  refer  to  those;  students  intending 
to  make  t\u'  teacliiiKj  of  music  a  profession.  It  is  obvious  that  such  pupils  should  go 
through  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  than  tlu;  others,  and  todo  this  they  recpiire  more 
tim<;  devoted  to  them  by  their  teacher,  as  well  as  greater  advantages  in  instrumental 
}>ractice,  study  of  theory,  etc.  I  would  suggest  that  when  such  pupils  complete  their 
course  at  the  Institution,  they  should  be  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  class  certificates, 
according  to  their  al)ility, 

"  In  tile  instruction  given  to  the  piano  and  liarmonium  classes,  more  attention  might 
advantageously  be  paid  to  t(;chnical  matters. 

''  There  should  first  be  a  uniform  sy.stem  of  toucli  agreed  upon  by  all  tin;  teachers,  and 
following  that,  mechanical  ex(;rcis(^s  invented  which  would  b(;  adapted  to  the  special  net^ds 
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of  the  blind  pupils,  in  developing  a  correct  and  refined  technique.  This  would  not  only- 
give  them  greater  mechanical  dexterity  with  their  instruments,  hut  would  correspondingly 
increase  their  powers  and  means  of  expression, 

"  I  would  also  strongly  recommend  that  the  pupils'  practising  should  be  carried  on  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  or  some  otlier  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  One  thing  in  connection  with  the  pupils'  practising  that  is  extremely 
detrimental  to  their  progress,  is  the  present  ari-angement  of  having  two  or  more  instm- 
inents  in  the  same  room,  all  being  used  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  accustom 
the  ear  to  discord,  thereby  greatly  weakening,  if  not  destroying,  all  of  one's  finer  musical 
sensibilities.  Each  practice-room  should  contain  but  one  instrument,  and  should  otherwise 
be  perfectly  quiet  while  being  used  as  such. 

"  In  connection  with  the  Tuning  Depai-tment,  I  would  recommend  that  in  case  two 
classes  are  formed,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  advanced  class  should  be  instructed  in 
tuning  (lU  the  instruments  in  the  Institution,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  very  poor 
piano,  as  is  now  the  case.  This  arrangement  would  insure  the  instruments  being  always 
kept  in  good  order,  and  would,  moreover,  give  the  pupils  valuable  experience  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  various  styles  of  instruments.  In  this  connection  I 
would  recommend,  too,  that  as  there  is  no  tri-chord  instrument  in  the  Institution  at 
present,  the  next  piano  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  should  be  either  an  'upright' 
or  a  'grand'  in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of  these  instruments  might  be  better  explained 
and  made  familiar  to  them, 

"  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Piano-tuning  Department,  there  should  be  supplied  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  tuners'  tools,  together  with  some  of  the  ordinary  material  used  in  repairing 
piano  actions,  such  as  felt,  etc.  The  Institution  is  almost  entirely  deficient  of  these 
articles  at  present. 

'*  The  reed-organs  require  being  thoroughly  tuned  and  repaired  before  the  beginning  of 
another  session,  some  of  them  at  present  not  being  tit  for  use. 

"  I  would  again  emphasize  particularly  the  recommendation  to  have  a  very  careful 
classification  of  pupils  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
examination  of  those  entering  the  Institution  at  other  times,  before  allowing  them  to 
commence  the  study  of  music. 

It  is  obvious  that  intending  pupils  should  first  show  evidence  of  some  degree  of  talent 
before  being  allowed  to  possibly  waste  much  valuable  time  of  tlieir  own  as  well  as  that  of 
their  teachers,  through  having  made  an  unwise  choice  of  studies;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  'weeding-out'  process  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  a  few  instances  among 
the  present  pupils  of  the  department. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  the  belief  that  in  the  person  of  Principal  Dymond  the 
music  pupils  of  this  Inst  it  u  ton  have  a  Superintendent  who  is  iji  full  sympathy  with  their 
requirements,  and  who  will  do  his  utmost  to  promote  their  progress  in  every  possible 
direction. 

"  With  such  pleasant  surroundings  as  they  enjoy,  the  many  facilities  for'gaining  know- 
ledge which  are  afforded  them,  and  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  made  for 
their  benefit  in  the  way  of  modern  inventions  and  appliances,  I  think  the  pupils  of  this 
Institution  may  fairly  be  congratulated.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  inferior  to  no 
similar  institution  in  the  world,  either  in  its  musical  advantages  or  otherwise. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    "Edward  Fisher  " 


The  recommendations  contained  in  the  foregoing  repoi-ts  have  generally  been  accepted, 
and  the  suggestions  are  being  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  the  reorganization  of  the  respective 
'^lasses  permits  of. 
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MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  expenditures  of  the  Institution,  under  the  various 
headings,  and  the  cost  per  pupil : — 


Salaries  and  wages  

Medicines  and  medical  comforts    . 

Butclier's  meat,  fish  and  fowl  

Floar,  bread,  etc  

Butter  

General  groceries.  .   

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing,  &c  

Fuel  

Light  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleanmg  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm,  feed  and  fodder  

Repairs  and  alterations  ;  

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  and  postage. 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances  

Unenumerated  


Total. 


Amta.  actually 
expended 


Cost  per  pupil 
on  daily  aver- 
age of  170. 


<l       of  c 
•jr  oos. 

•ft  pt< 

W  Clin. 

±01.0-±  rz^ 

77  26 

71  30 

0  42 

15  71 

1970  Af^ 

7  53 

1185  72 

6  98 

13  75 

179  06 

1  05 

399  82 

2  35 

3607  82 

21  22 

1217  63 

7  16 

352  98 

2  08 

255  98 

1  51 

816  28 

4  80 

66a  70 

3  90 

509  72 

3  00 

822  90 

4  84 

529  40 

3  11 

30,034  25 


As  compared  witli  that  for  the  {)rtnious  year,  the  (expenditure  for  maintenance  shows  a" 
reduction  in  tlu;  aggregate  of  S309.07,  and  in  the  cost  per  pupil  of  1^2.84. 

Only  one  name  ap})ears  on  the  list  of  paying  pupils;  that  of  a  youtli  admitted  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  for  whose  board  $125  per  annum  was  paid.  All  tlie  rest  of  the  pupils 
receive  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  free  of  charge. 
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Report  of  the  Principal  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1881- 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1881. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

In'ipectorof  Asi/lums  and  Piiblir  Charities,  Ontario. 

Sir, — It  will  not  be  expected  that  a  Principal,  whose  term  of  office  has  (extended  over 
less  than  six  months — three  of  which  have  been  occupied  by  vacation  —  should  attempt  a 
historical  resume  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution  under  his  charge  for  the  past  year.  In 
the  present  case,  too,  the  appointment  was  not  only  wholly  unexpected,  but  it  had  been 
preceded  by  no  previous  experience  or  preparation  for  the  duties  it  entailed.  In  this  re- 
port, therefore,  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  jjlance  at  a  few  matters  of  interest  which 
have  occurred  durin,f(  the  period  above-mentioned,  to  explain  briefly  on  what  principles  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  work  here,  and  to  mention  some  needed  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  future  of  the  Institution. 

But,  in  the  tirst  place,  it  is  proper  I  should  gratefully  notice  the  cordial  assistance 
received  from  the  whole  of  the  statF,  without  an  exception,  in  entering  upon  my  duties,  and 
carrying  out  such  measures  as,  after  due  reflection,  have  appeared  to  be  called  for.  It 
was  next  to  impossible  but  that  a  novice— not  only  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind,  but 
also  in  that  of  education  generally — should  make  some  mistakes  or  commit  some  errors  of 
judgment.  If  these  have  not  been  very  numerous  or  serious,  it*  is  largely  owing  to  the 
generous  co-operation  and  ever-ready  suggestions  of  associates  whose  past  experience, 
cheerfully  placed  at  my  disposal,  has  proved  invaluable.  It  is  also  especially  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  lady — the  state  of  whose  health,  much  to 
my  regret,  d(!manded  her  retirement — the  whole  of  the  staff  found  here  when  I  took  office 
are  to-day  my  colleagues.  How  much  this  fact  has  tended  to  lighten  a  position  always 
responsible,  and  in  some  respects  onerous,  will  be  e:-sily  understood. 

From  the  15th  of  April  to  the  23rd  of  May,  Mr.  Walter  Wickens,  head-master,  and 
Mr,  Thomas  Ti-uss,  trades  instructor,  during  my  absence  on  leave,  jointly  discharged  the 
duties  of  Principal  with  judgment  and  success,  and  I  have  since  found  the  aid  and  coun- 
sels of  these  experienced  officers  of  the  Institution  of  especial  value. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that,  both  Ijefore  and  since  the  vacation,  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Many  of  the  elder  i)upils  have 
exhibited  a  marked  desire  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Principal  and  staff',  and  their 
•'xample  has  liad  a  very  oV>viously  V)eneficial  effect  on  the  juniors. 

VISITS  TO  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  desire  of  the  (TO\'ernment — previous  to  becoming  permanently  resident  here— 
1  visited  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  in  New  York  State,  at  New  York 
City,  and  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  At  all  three  places  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
the  respective  Superintendents  introduced  me  into  close  •acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
training  and  education  pursued  by  them,  and  afforded  a  large  amount  of  information  of 
the  most  practical  nature.  Some  notes  on  the  observations  made  during  these  visits  are 
already  in  your  hands.  The  three  Institutions  have  all  a  much  longer  record  than  ours, 
and  possess  the  most  ample  appliances  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind.  In 
some  respects — as  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  case — the  progress  made  is  in  advance  of 
that  attained  at  Brantford,  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Institution  is 
now  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence,  in  no  branch  of  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge could  I  discover  it  had  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  while  in  industrial  training  it 
certainly  is  ahead  of  either  of  those  above-mentioned.  At  all  three  of  the  latter,  however, 
particularly  in  regard  to  objective  teaching,  systematic  physical  exercise,  and  disciplinary 
treatment,  a  great  deal  was  to  be  learned.  Further  reference  to  these,  and  somr-  other 
matters  noticed  in  the  same  connection,  will  be  made  later  on. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  LITERARY  CLASSES. 

The  examination  of  the  literary  classes  l)y  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector  for  the 
County  of  Brant,  and  Mr.  VVm.  Wilkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Central  (Public) 
Schools  of  Brantford,  as  well  as  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to  direct  such 
an  examination,  and  the  contents  of  the  Exannners'  report,  will  be  referred  to,  doubtless, 
in  your  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  To  the  Principal,  and  I  believe  I  may  say 
the  whole  literary  staff  of  the  Institution,  this  step  gave  sincere  satisfaction,  and  by  one 
and  all  its  periodical  repetition  will  be  most  cordially  welcomed.  The  experience  was  an 
entirely  new  one  both  to  the  Examiners  and  pupils,  but  was  rendered  easy  and  far  less 
formidable  to  the  latter  by  the  kindliness  and  patience  with  which  the  examination  was 
conducted.  By  meeting  the  Principal  and  teachers  in  friendly  council,  and  eliciting  the 
views  of  all  on  the  different  points  that  occurred  to  them,  the  Examiners  were  not  only 
assisted  in  preparing  their  report,  but  were  also  assured  beforehand  of  the  cordial  agree- 
ment of  the  staff  witli  their  several  recommendations. 

THE  LATE  MISS  TYRRELL. 

In  alluding  to  some  of  the  matters  more  particularly  referred  to  by  the  Examiners, 
it  is  only  right  I  should  say,  that  the  apparent  want  of  classification  of  the  i)upils  in 
certain  branches  of  study  was,  to  some  extent,  due  to  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Tyrrell,  for 
many  years  a  most  dcN  oted  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  an  officer  of  this  Institution. 

Miss  Tyrrell  was  unknown  to  me  personally,  but  those  who  knew  her  from  childhood, 
as  well  as  her  late  associates  here,  alike  speak  of  her  as  a  woman  of  rare  gifts,  of  great 
executive  ability,  and  of  a  most  gentle  and  sympathizing  nature.  Learning  from  uni\  er- 
sal  testimony  what  she  was,  and  what  she  did  for  this  Institution,  I  can  only  hope  that, 
in  something  of  the  same  spirit,  those  who  are  left  to  carry  on  the  work  from  which  she 
has  recently  been  called  away,  may  leave  in  their  turn  as  worthy  a  recoi'd  and  as  pure  a 
name  as  hers.  Miss  Tyrrell's  death  ha\'ing  occurred  in  March,  and  at  a  time  of  some  little 
unsettlement  in  the  Institution,  her  pupils  were  temporarily  distributed  among  the  classes 
of  other  teachers,  and  they  were  found  in  this  condition  when,  immediately  after  my 
settlement  here,  the  examination  took  place. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  need  for  a  proper  classsification  is  undeniable,  although,  in  the  ])re.sent  instance, 
not  so  easily  accomplished  as  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  At  some  future  time  I 
may  venture,  with  more  confidence  than  at  present,  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  blind,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  dealing  with  them  according  to  fixed  rules. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  two  days  after  the  pupils  had  re-assembled,  the  capacity  and 
circumstances — so  tar  as  known — of  each  one  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  their 
classification  in  every  branch  of  study  effected,  at  a  conference  of  the  Principal  and 
literary  staff. 

The  same  course  was  then  taken  with  the  pupils — some  sixty  in  numl)er  -who  receive 
instruction  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

Meantime  the  industrial  departments  were  organized  in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  the 
30th  September,  or  within  a  fortnight  after  the  pupils  had  retui-ned,  a  complete  cliart  was 
prepared,  showing — 

1.  The  hours  of  (!ach  pupil's  work  or  study. 

2.  The  time  devott^d  by  every  pupil  to  each  branch  of  work  or  study;  and 

3.  The  grading  of  each  pupil  in  each  branch  of  study. 

Starting  from  this  point,  and  with  the  whole  day's  work  spread  out  as  on  a  map,  re- 
adjustment from  time  to  time  is  easy  as  pupils  advance  or  fall  behind  in  their  respective 
classes.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  staff  will  be  held,  at  which  these  and  other  matters 
will  be  discussed  and  changes  decided  on.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whether  successfully 
or  not,  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  give  effect  to  the  Examiners'  excellent  advice  in 
regard  to  a  better  classification. 
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MARKING  FOR  PROFICIENCY. 

m      The  suggestion  of  the  Examiners  in  respect  to  marking  for  proficiency  has  also  been 
^  carried  out.     Marks  are  given  for  actual  proficiency  in  class,  and  for  this  only.  The 
marking  for  proficiency  in  class  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  marking  for  conduct. 

MARKING  FOR  CONDUCT. 

A  system  of  marking  for  errors  of  conduct,  devised  on  the  principle  of  one  long  in  use 
in  the  New  York  City  Institution,  has  been  adopted.  It  applies  to  the  behaviour  of 
pupils,  not  in  class  only,  but  at  all  hours. 

I  may  add,  too,  that,  while  frequent  marking  for  mild  ofi'ences,  or  one  marking  for  a 
grave  offence,  may  be  followed  by  the  exercise  of  corrective  discipline,  the  main  idea  in 
this  system  is  to  assist  pupils  in  forming  good  habits,  and  Tiot  neces.sarily  to  subject  them 
to  punishment. 

GRADING  AND  RE-ADJUSTMENT  OF  CLASS KS. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Examiners  under  these  lieads  have  been,  as  nearly  m 
practicable,  carried  out.  A  class  has  also  been  formed  of  pupils  who,  from  some  defect, 
mental  or  physical,  cannot  be  taught  effectually,  or  without  inconvenience,  in  the  regular 
classes.  These,  with  an  occasional  new-comer  who  requires  a  certain  amount  of  prepara- 
tion before  being  classified,  are  instructed  in  various  suV)jects  under  the  general  head  of 
"  Useful  Knowledge  "  during  a  portion  of  the  forenoon,  and  in  writing  or  forming  words 
from  block  letters  in  the  afternoon.  In  their  case,  the  great  point  gained  is,  that  they 
receive  individually  and  separately  the  teaclier's  attention.  So  far  as  tried,  the  plan  ap- 
pears to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

OBJECT  TEACHING. 

In  connection  with  objective  teaching,  which  should,  to  a  very  large  extent,  charac- 
terize all  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  some  progress  has  been  already  made.  The  attention 
of  the  staff  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  method  prominently  in  view. 

Two  object  classes  meet  daily,  under  Mr.  Wickens  and  Miss  Ross  respectively,  in  which 
the  teaching  is  wholly  objective.  Mr.  Wickens  has  taken  up  physiology,  and  Miss  Ross 
the  construction  of  ol)jects  in  every-day  u.se,  as  the  particular  subjects  of  instruction.  We 
are  still,  however,  far  from  sufficiently  provided  with  apparatus  for  obj(ict  teaching.  Some 
supplies  from  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  of  the  Educational  Depositoiy  have  been  very 
acceptable,  but  a  further  addition  of  materials  at  an  early  day  is  indispensable.  Many  of 
these  can  be  improvised  for  the  purpose,  and  a  very  moderate  outlay  will  provide  the  most 
necessary.  Mr.  Wickens,  with  the  aid  of  the  carpenter,  is  now  engaged  in  his  leisure 
hours  (by  courtesy  so  called)  in  the  construction  of  some  dis.sected  maps,  for  which  an 
urgent  need  has  existed. 

LIMIT  TABLE. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  sessional  Limit  Table  for  the  literary  classes,  the  assistance  of 
the  Examiners  has  been  gratefully  accepted,  and  a  plan  for  the  studies  of  the  session  has 
bf'on  mapped  out  and  put  in  operation. 

HOURS  OF  TEACHING. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  daily  routine  of  work  furnished  below,  that  t>.e 
hours  of  study  have  been  partially  altered  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Examiners ; 
and,  although  the  classes  in  the  forenoon  all  rise  at  11:50  a.  m.,  by  limiting  three  of  the 
periods  of  intermission  to  five  minutes  each,  and  commencing  in  the  afternoon  at  1  f^O,  the 
area  of  time  suggested  by  the  Examiners  is  almost  fully  occupied. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
Systematic  physical  exercise  is  regarded  at  those  institutions  I  have  become  acquainted 
with,  as  indispensable  to  success  in  the  training  of  the  blind.    Whatever  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  out-door  walking,  the  blind  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  those  volun- 
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tary  active  games  and  pastimes  that  serve  to  develop  the  muscles  and  give  vigor  and 
robustness  to  the  seeing  youth.  The  substitute  for  these  is  to  be  found,  in  the  case  of 
blind  young  persons,  in  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  taught  on  a  well-arranged,  scientific 
method,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short  lesson,  brings  every  muscle  of  the  body  into  play. 

At  Boston  1  had  tlie  privilege  of  seeing  this  system  (Dr.  Lewis's)  in  active  and  success- 
ful operation.  Both  there,  and  at  New  York  and  Batavia,  the  improved  carriage  and 
deportment  of  the  pupils,  as  the  result  of  their  practice,  was  most  noticeable.  At  Boston, 
the  regularity  and  prc^cision  of  the  movements  was  very  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the 
simpler  exercises,  dumb-bells,  parallel  bars,  leaping  bars,  and  ropes  for  climbing  were 
provided  and  used,  to  the  great  enjoyment  as  well  as  benefit  of  the  pupils,  ample  precau- 
tions against  possible  accident  being  taken.  The  girls  were  clad  for  the  occasion  in  loose 
frocks  or  blouses,  made  of  a  cheap  material,  in  order  to  avoid  the  casualties  incidental  to 
feminine  attire  when  the  wearer  is  in  a  state  of  active  exertion.  A  roomy,  well- ventilated 
gymnasium  affords  the  fullest  opportunity  for  all  the  movements.  No  better  application 
of  money  appropriated  to  the  training  and  education  of  the  blind  could  be  made.  The 
belief  that  your  views,  and  those  of  the  Government,  accord  with  my  own  on  this  question, 
induces  me  to  hope  that  another  session  of  the  Legislature  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
without  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  gymnasium,  with  all  needful 
appliances. 

Meantime,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  one  day  in  securing,  in  ever  so  limited  a  degree, 
the  results  accruing  from  physical  training,  a  school-room  has  been  cleared,  a  series  of 
gymnastic  classes,  including  in  the  whole  nearly  seventy  pupils,  has  been  formed,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Shannon,  a  certain  number  exercise  daily.  Gradually 
the  dumb-bells  and  other  accessories,  of  which  a  home-made  supply  has  been  furnished, 
are  being  brought  into  use.  Most  of  the  pupils  learn  the  movements  quickly,  and  enter 
into  them  very  heartily.  Mr.  Shannon,  like  myself,  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
the  Boston  and  Batavia  Institutions  before  commencing  his  regular  duties  here. 

The  purchase  l)y  your  authority,  of  a  couple  of  patent  swings,  for  the  boys  and  girls 
respectively,  has  furnished  another  means  of  healthy  physical  exercise. 

T  believe  all  the  special  recommendations  of  the  literary  Examiners  have  now  been 
noticed,  and  I  trust  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  there  is  no  lack  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  of  th(^  Institution  to  give  effect  to  their  practical  counsels. 

DAILY  ROUTINE  OF  STUDY  AND  WORK. 

To  those  who  have  relatives  in  the  Institution  as  well  *as  the  public  generally,  a  brief 
account  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  pupils  may  be  of  some  interest 

The  bell  for  rising  is  rung  at  6  a.  m.  At  7  a.  m.  the  pupils  breakfast.  At  §a.  m.  the 
pupils  meet  in  the  music  hall  for  roll-call,  and  for  devotional  (ixercises,  which  are  always 
conducted  by  the  Pi'incipal. 

The  order  of  literary  studies  is  th(^n  as  follows: — 
a.m.  a.m. 

8.30  to    9. 1. 5,  Arithmetic  classes. 

9.20  to  10.00,  Grammar  and  use  of  correct  language. 
10.05  to  10.50,  Geography. 
11.00  to  11.50,  Literature  and  Reading  classes. 

The  *'  Useful  Knowledge; "  class  meets  concurrently  with  the  two  la.st  al)Ove- 
mentioned. 

At  noon  the  pupils  dine.    Tli<;y  re-assembh;  for  study  at  1.50  p.  m. 
p.m.  p.m. 

1.50  U)  2.30,  Writing  classes. 

2.35  to  3.10,  History,  and  Object  Lesson  classes. 

3.15  to  4.00,  (iymnastics.  Bead- work,  and,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  a  class  in 
Chemistry  by  Miss  Montgomery,  and  one  in  Point  Print  by  Miss  Jones. 
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The  Instrumental  Music,  Sewing  and  Knitting  classes,  under  their  several  teachers  and 
instructors,  assemble  and  disperse  concurrently  with  the  literary  classes. 

The  workshop — where  willow  work  is  carried  on — is  open  from  8.30  a.  ni.  to  5  p.  ni., 
with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  for  dinner. 

On  three  afternoons  in  the  week  a  vocal  class,  consisting  of  over  forty  pupils,  receiver 
instruction  from  Miss  Xolau,  of  Brantford,  an  accomplished  vocalist:  the  first  division,  of 
some  twenty  advanced  pupils,  meeting  at  two  o'clock  and  practising  till  3. 1 5,  when  they 
^ire  joined  by  the  seeond  division,  and  the  wliole  class  continues  in  session  till  4  p.  m. 

On  two  afternoons  in  the  week  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond  gives  instruction  in  piajio-tuning 
to  a  class  of  male  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  class,  every  music  pupil  has  a  specific  time  allotted  to 
him  or  her  for  practice  daily. 

The  pupils  take  supper  at  5.30  p.  m. 

The  time  between  the  hours  of  work  or  class  studies,  and  8  p.  m.  (except  when  a  portion 
is  allotted  to  music  practice),  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  for  recreation  or  preparation 
-of  lessons. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  male  and  female  pupils  meet  in  separate  rooms  to  hear  read  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  selections  from  some  interesting  book. 

At  9  p.  m.  they  assemble  in  the  music  hall  for  roll-call  and  devotional  exercises,  eon- 
ducted  usually  by  the  Head-Master.  Mr.  Wickens. 

They  then  retire  for  the  night. 

On  Saturdays,  the  classes  do  not  meet,  and  the  work-shop  closes  at  1  p.  m. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  in  allotting  to  the  pupils  their  several  studies  and 
pursuits,  consideration  is  given  to  the  capacity,  bent  of  mind,  future  prospects  and 
pecuniary  circumstances,  so  far  as  known,  of  each. 

EXAMINATION  OP  MUSIC  CLASSES. 

The  recommendations  of  Mr.  Edward  Fisher,  of  Toronto,  Professor  of  Music,  who 
examined  the  music  classes  at  the  close  of  lavsl  session,  have  received  very  careful  attention. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  has  l)een  effected  in  the  spirit,  if  not  absolutely  in  the 
letter,  of  Mr.  Fisher's  suggestions. 

Professor  Zinger  having  been  relieved  from  the  duty  of  teaching  vocal  music,  now  gives 
instruction  in  the  pipe  organ,  harmony,  and  instrumental  music  exclusively. 

The  vocal  class,  conducted  with  much  spirit  by  Miss  Nolan,  has  already  been  mention e<:l. 

As  suggested  by  Mr.  Fisher,  there  are  now  two  classes  for  teacliing  Harmony  and  the 
Theory  of  Music,  instead  of  one — the  first  for  advanced  pupils,  the  second  for  those  that 
have  made  less  progress. 

Beginners,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  both  in  this  and  other  brandies  of  niusicai  study, 
receive  much  help  out  of  school  liours  from  those  Avhose  proficiency  is  greater  than  their 
•own. 

THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 

r  The  advent  of  a  pipe  <irgan  since  the  late  vacation  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  tlie 
study  of  music  in  the  Institution.  The  instrument  has  been  much  admired,  IxDth  for  its 
very  handsome  and  tasteful  appearance,  and  its  tone  and  quality.  "When  inspecting  it, 
preparatory  to  certifying  to  the  due  completion  of  the  contract.  Professor  Fisher  was  gootl 
enough  to  give  the  pupils,  and  a  few  friends  hastily  notified  of  his  presence,  an  organ 
recital,  which,  from  so  accomplished  a  performer,  proved  a  rich  treat  to  all  present. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr.  Fisher's  recommendations  respecting  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  touch 
have  been  carefully  discussed  and,  to  a  large  extent,  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  tethers. 

The  instruments  in  use  have  been  separated  as  far  as  practicable,  and  no  two  pupils 
practise  in  the  same  room,  on  different  instruments,  at  the  same  time. 

The  purchase  of  an  upright  tri-chord  piano  as  proposed,  the  acquisition  already  of  an 
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additional  tuning  instrument,  and  the  better  equipment  of  the  tuning  department  with 
tools,  will  pretty  nearly  complete  the  list  of  improvements  suggested  by  the  Examiner. 

It  will  aflbrd  me  much  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Mr.  Fisher  at  no  distant  day  is  to  pay 
us  another  visit,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  further  benefit  of  his  experience,  after  & 
niore  thorough  examination  than  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
v^isit  permitted. 

VIOLIN  CLASS. 

No  regular  instruction  is  given  on  the  violin,  but,  as  several  of  the  male  pupils  have 
violins,  and  desire  to  keep  up  their  violin  practice,  they  meet,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Principal,  in  a  room  allotted  to  them,  twice  a  week,  one  of  their  number,  who  has  acquired 
considerable  proficiency,  acting  as  leader. 

THE  WORKSHOPS. 

Among  the  pupils  engaged  in  the  willow-work  and  cane-seating  department,  consider- 
able changes  have  taken  place  since  last  session,  owing  to  a  number  of  senior  pupils 
having  completed  their  course  and  left  the  Institution.  These  included  many  of  the  most 
proficient  workers.  But  several  very  apt  learners  have  already  made  such  good  progress, 
that  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  goods  will  probably  be  as  extensive  during  the 
present  as  any  previous  session. 

Mr.  Truss  and  three  of  the  pupils  attended  the  late  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition^ 
where  their  working,  as  well  as  the  completed  articles  exhibited  by  them,  attracted  the 
attention  of  large  crowds  of  visitors,  and  received  favorable  notices  from  the  press.  By 
this  means,  the  very  practical  nature  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  here,  and  the 
method  employed  to  enable  the  blind  to  achieve  success  in  an  important  handicraft  busi- 
ness, have,  it  is  believed,  become  more  generally  known  than  heretofore. 

The  reception-room  at  the  Institution,  recently  re-floored  with  alternate  strips  of  walnut 
and  ash,  has  been  completely  furnished  with  articles  manufactured  in  the  workshops, 
including  chairs,  table,  lounge,  and  show-case,  and  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  visitors. 

SEWING  AND  KNITTING. 

The  sewing  and  knitting  departments,  like  the  workshop,  sufiered  a  temporary  diminu- 
tion of  productive  capacity  from  a  similar  cause.  Both  are  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
pupils,  and  a  little  firmness  is  required  to  prevent  intellectual  pursuits  from  being 
neglected  in  favor  of  industrial  work.  All  the  female  pupils  learning  macliine  wbrk  hav& 
a  knowledge  of,  or  are  instructed  in,  hand  sewing  or  knitting,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  in 
fact,  some  acquaintance  with  hand  knitting  is  possessed  by  a  majority  of  the  girls. 

Two  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  four  in  the  knit- 
ting machine.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Loveys 
in  the  sewing  branch,  and  Miss  Algie  in  the  knitting  branch,  the  reputation  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Institution  in  these  respects  will  be  fully  maintained. 

BEAD  WORK. 

The  B(3ad-work  class,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ross,  has  been  reorganized,  and  is  in 
full  working  order.  Many  of  the  younger  boys  as  well  as  girls  purchase  beads  as  a  means 
of  amusement  in  leiwure  hours. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  here  to  refer  to  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  precise 
character  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  frequently  brought  under  my  notice, 

LITERARY  EDUCATION. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  that  this  Institution  is,  primarily,  a  school  to 
provide  education  for  persons  l)etween  seven  and  twenty-one  y(;ars  of  age,  who,  by  reason 
of  a  certain  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  being  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country.    A  thoroughly  good,  practical  education — as  nearly  as  possible  akin  to  that 
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•which  our  Public  School  system  gives  to  the  seeing — is  clearly  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed 
at,  to  make  the  blind  useful  and  happy  members  of  society.  Too  often  l)lind  children  are 
either  spoiled  or  neglected,  and  bring  with  them  the  effects  of  sucli  early  mismanagement. 
Parents,  and  sometimes  their  blind  offspring  also,  are  apt  to  ask,  "What  is  the  use  of  this 
or  that  literary  act^uirement  f  forgetting  that,  to  a  blind  person,  a  well-stored  mind, 
capable  of  reasoning  and  thinking  correctly,  and,  by  the  aid  of  early  attainments,  of 
receiving  knowledge  by  whatever  channel  may  l)e  opened,  is  a  priceless  blessing. 

MUSIC. 

Xext  to  literary  culture  comes  music,  to  which  some  would  fain  even  give  precedence 
<>\  er  the  former.  Not  a  few  requests  are  received,  that  pupils,  very  ignorant  in  other 
ri'spects,  may  be  taught  music,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  where  little  or  no  liope  of  profici- 
<'iicy  being  acquired  can  be  entertained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  A  ocal  and  instrumental 
jiiusic  are  among  the  few  pleasures  of  the  blind;  they  are  an  inexpressible  solace  in  hours 
of  isolation  and  loneliness,  while  the  ability  to  play  M-ell,  and  still  more  to  sing  well,  is  a 
passport  to  much  social  enjoyment,  and  puts  the  fortunate  possessor  of  these  accomplish- 
ments in  the  position  of  one  who  gives,  instead  of  needing,  entertainment. 

Moreover,  at  all  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  music  is  taught  as  a  profession  in  which  a 
l)lind  person  may  compete  with  fair  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  loss  of  sight  is  a  disadvantage  ever  wholly  overcome,  but,  while  prodigies  are  as 
.scarce  among  the  l)lind  as  among  the  seeing,  a  blind  pupil  with  a  musical  talent  may,  by 
energy  and  perseverance,  take  a  very  good  position  in  the  ranks  of  instrumental  and  vocal 

i  formers,  or,  it  may  be,  as  an  instructor  of  others.  For  all  these  reasons,  even  the  most 
st  \  ('rely  practical  must  admit  tliat  a  fail-  share  of  attention  to  music  is  properly  demanded 
ii^  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

If  industrial  employment  is  coupled  with  the  mental  and  intellectual  education  of  the 
blind,  it  is  because:  (1),  the  ordinary  means  of  learning  a  trade  are  denied  to  the  blind; 
and  (2),  because,  for  various  reasons,  the  education  of  the  blind  is  often  neglected  or  re- 
tarded up  to  the  period  when  industrial  training  must,  if  ever,  begin.  It  is  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  blind  child  to  enter  the  Institution  young  ;  to  have  a  thorough  course  of 
study  for  a  few  years,  and  then  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  his  or  her  time,  or  tho  whole 
of  it,  to  industrial  M  ork.  And  it  is  most  encouraging  to  observe,  from  the  considerably 
increased  ])roportion  of  very  young  pui)ils,  that  the  wisdom  of  an  early  admission  is  more 
and  more  appreciated.  Meantime,  the  steps  from  the  school-room  to  the  work-shop,  or 
"work-rooms,  are  made  as  gradually  as  possible,  and,  while  some  pupils  give  their  whole 
time,  and  others  a  large  portion,  to  industrial  work,  many  devote  to  it  only  two  or  three 
hours  per  day,  and  other  apply  themselves  to  literature  and  music  exclusively.  Where  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  does  not  interfere  with  the  arrangements,  the  time  devoted  to 
industrial  work  is  periodically  lengtliened,  and  that  occupied  in  study  correspondingly 
shortened. 

But,  to  crowd  the  shops  and  woi-k-rooms  with  pupils,  and  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of 
i  "work  merely  to  create  an  exaggerated  impression  of  what  is  being  done  there,  is  not  a  policy 
that  would  ever  commend  itself  to  my  judgment. 

The  determination  of  the  Government  to  check  the  admission  of  over-age  pui)ils  of  course 
has  a  tendency  to  give  the  educational  side  of  the  Institution  greater  comparative 
prominence.  Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  naturally  look  chiefly  to  industrial 
training  as  more  immediately  necessary  to  them.  Many  of  these  have  done  honor  to  the 
Institution,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as  a  class,  the  over-age  pupils  engaged  in  nidus- 
trial  employment  have  given  ine  no  particular  trouble  or  anxiety  so  far,  nor  do  I  believe 
they  are  likely  to  do  so.  Their  close  occupation,  and  the  constant  and  judicious  ovei-sight 
of  Mr.  Truss,''are  exceedingly  helpful  in  this  respect.  Still,  it  is  perfectly  eA  ident  that 
grave  objections  will  always  exist — more  particularly  in  the  case  of  male  pupils — ^to  the 
olo^.-  association  in  one  building  of  adults  with  children.    And  our  premises  do  not  at 


present  admit  of  classification  or  separation  founded  on  difference  of  age.  But  as  there 
always  will  be  adult  cases  of  deprivation  of  sight  wliich  can  only  be  met,  if  they  are  to 
be  helped  at  all,  by  such  an  agency  as  this  Institution  affords,  it  may  be  well  that  tlie  ruh' 
of  exclusion  should  riut  be  invariably  enforced,  and  that  admission  should,  discriminatingly, 
be  granted,  when  the  guarantees  of  good  character  are  unquestionable,  and  some  distinct 
advantage  to  the  a})plicant  is  sought  to  be  gained. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  system  of  discipline  pursued  in  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  with  a  mixed  population  so  widely  differing  in  age,  physical  condition  and 
mental  training,  cannot  be  administered  according  to  any  fixed  rules  or  regulations,  A 
pedantic  educationist,  a  mere  flagellating  schoolmaster,  would  soon  find  his  position  intol- 
erable, for,  while  he  scared  a  few  of  the  weaker  sort  into  submission  and  order — or  what 
passed  for  order — he  would  inevitably  lose  the  moral  support,  sympathy  and  respect  of  all 
the  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  necessity  in  such  a  community  is  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  obedience  and  order.  And  it  is,  I  trust,  well  understood  here,  that  while  the 
mildest  punishment  is  inflicted  with  reluctance,  there  is  no  punishment,  lawfully  appli- 
cable, that  will  not  be  resolutely  and  thoroughly  administered  if  a  clear  necessity  for  it  is 
shewn  to  exist.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  for  me  to  predict  that  no  such  necessity  will 
arise,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  severest  penalty  has  consisted  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
offender  on  a  limited  dietary  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  in  not  more  than  three  or  four 
instances.  An  abridgment  or  a  withdrawal  of  privileges  for  the  day  is  usually  sufficient 
to  act  as  a  reminder  or  corrective. 

But  to  V)e  able  to  do  this  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  privileges  to 
abridge  or  withdraw.  It  has  been  my  object  to  give  the  pupils  all  the  liberty  and  enjoy- 
ment consistent  with  their  personal  safety  and  the  good  order  of  the  Institution.  From 
the  first,  I  am  convinced  this  has  put  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  on  their  honor.  In 
scarcely  aiiy  instance  has  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  been  abused,  and  then  more 
from  thoughtlessness  than  deliberate  disobedience.  Any  exhibition  of  the  latter  involves 
certain  punishment. 

Undoubtedly  a  system  such  as  above  described  demands  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  than  one  more  directly  and  severely  punitive.  It  is  not  by  any  means  intend- 
ed here  to  discuss  or  criticise  the  discipline  of  Public  Schools,  where,  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  day  only,  overworked  teachers  wrestle  desperately  with  classes  of  fifty  or  sixty 
representatives  of  the  free,  active,  juvenile  life  of  the  country.  With  us  the  pupil  and 
teacher  are  brought,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  into  close,  familiar,  and  constant 
relations,  while  the  frequent  claims  of  the  blind  to  the  good  offices  of  the  seeing  make 
tho.se  relations  all  the  moi-e  personal  and  intimate.  There  is  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  reading  th(^  character  of  the  pujTil,  discovering  its  better  or  less  agreeable  features,  and 
for  exercising  a  j)atient  sustained  elfbrt  for  improvement  and  amendment. 

In  fact,  whether  as  regards  the  moral  or  intellectual  training  of  the  blind,  the  most 
useful  and  pow(;rful  agency  is,  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  out  of,  as  well  as  during 
study  liours,  v^'ith  teachers  whose  own  minds  are  well  stored  and  whose  characters  are  well 
established.  No  less  important  is  it  that  th(^  most  perfect  confidence  should  exist  between 
the  Principal  and  his  associati^s;  that  they  should  b(>  supported,  so  long  as  they  merit  his 
confidences  with  all  his  authority;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  his  private  counsels  to  them, 
their  infiuenc(;  with  the  pupils  should  never  by  his  action  be  impaired.  Nor  is  there  in  the 
by-laws  oik;  mor(!  necessary  provision  than  that  which  retjuiies  the  Principal  to  be  always 
accessible;  to  the;  j)upils.  They  must  individually  feel  that  there  is  no  trouble,  difficulty  or 
grievance  on  which  they  will  fail  to  have  a  patient  hearing  from  the  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion. And  on  >.is  personal  knowledge  of  and  accjuaintance  with  each  will  largely  depend 
the  ability  of  the  Principal  to  maintain  his  influence  over  the  whole. 
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I  OVERSIGHT. 

I  In  order  to  secure  the  more  regular  oversight  of  the  pupils,  out  of  work  or  study  hours, 
fond  to  bring  them  into  closer  personal  contact  with  the  staff  of  teachers,  two  of  the  latter 
mre  always  on  duty — one  of  the  masters  on  the  male  pupils'  and  one  of  the  lady-teachers 
Ki  the  female  pupils'  side  of  the  building.  These  officers  are*  also  present  at  the  pupils' 
meals. 

SECOND  MASTER. 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  the  recent  appointment  of  a  second  Master,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Shannon,  already  mentioned  as  giving  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Shannon's  particular  duties  to  watch  over  the  male  pupils  when  released 
from  work  or  study.  He  endeavors  to  encourage  them  in  taking  active  exercise;  he  takes 
his  turn  as  one  of  the  evening  readei-s,  and  identifies  himself  with  them  in  every  way  likely 
to  accrue  to  their  physical  or  moral  improvement.  Mr.  Shannon  also  keeps  the  register 
of  conduct  marks.  His  presence  here,  too,  removes  a  difficulty,  experienced  previously,  in 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  when,  during  devotional  exercises,  or  while  attending 
religious  services  at  their  own  church,  they  are  separated  from  their  companions.  Frpm 
Mr.  Shannon's  assistance  in  the  above  respects,  as  well  as  from  his  instruction  of  the 
preparatory  "Useful  Knowledge''  class,  already  referred  to,  the  best  results  are  anticipated. 

HOLIDAYS. 

As  affecting,  in  no  small  degree,  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Institution,  the 
subject  of  holidays  may  be  briefly  touclied  upon. 

A  three  months'  vacation  in  summ(;r  being  found  necessary,  on  various  grounds,  the 
session  of  nine  months  is  short  enough  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  it,  without  further 
interruption  or  curtailment,  while  a  three  months'  holiday  is  surely  sufficient  for  all  the 
pupils'  purposes.  Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  secure  return  tickets  for  the  pupils 
at  single  fares,  running  some  ten  days  beyond  the  date  of  re-opening.  A  short  margin — 
say  a  day  or  two — may  ))e  needful  to  cover  any  accidental  delays  or  casualties;  but  my 
experience  of  one  vacation  leads  me  to  believe  that  personal  reasons  —not  necessity — are 
at  the  bottom  of  most  delays  in  the  punctual  return  of  the  pupils,  and,  with  your  ap- 
proval, I  propose  in  future  that  these  shall  only  be  allowed  to  prevail  at  the  risk  of  the 
pupil  having  to  purchase  a  new  ticket. 

Even  more  objectionable  than  some  delay  in  re-assembling  in  September,  is  the  practice 
of  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  returning  home,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  at 
Christmas.  The  course  of  studies  is  interfered  with,  the  pupils  become  unsettled,  and  the 
classes  are  demoralized,  merely  to  indulge  a  few  of  the  pupils  with  what  the  majority  do 
not  desire  or  are  not  able  to  enjoy. 

If  it  is  not  possible  all  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  this  undesirable  custom,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  the  matter  carefully  before  the  commencement  of  another  session.  I  am  sure 
the  whole  staff  of  the  Institution  will  heartily  co-operate  in  any  plans  for  making  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  season  pass  here  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  and  thus  administer, 
as  far  as  in  their  power  lies,  to  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  those  who  remain  at  their 
studies. 

PUPILS'  CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  friends  as  often  as  they  please,  and,  if 
unable  to  w^rite,  can  always  command  the  services  of  one  of  their  teachers.    Once  a  month 
they  all  write,  or  have  letters  written  for  them,  these  monthly  letters  being  franked  by  the 
Institution. 

Pupils'  letters  are  addressed  for  them  and  marked  by  a  teacher,  and  placed,  unfastened, 
in  a  locked  letter-box  in  charge  of  the  Principal,  to  whom  also  any  pupil  may  bring  his  or 
her  letter  direct,  if  it  is  of  a  particularly  contidential  nature. 

Letters  are  despatched  and  received  in  locked  bags,  of  which  only  the  Principal  and 
City  Postmaster  have  the  keys. 

Letters  to  pupils  are  opened  by  the  Principal  only.     If  the  contents  are  of  a  very 
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private  nature  the  Principal  reads  them  himself  to  the  pupils;  otherwise  they  are  handecT 
l»y  him  in  closed  packets  to  the  teachers  on  duty,  to  read  to  tlie  recipients. 

In  noticin«j:  some  recent  absurd  misstatements  as  to  the  i)ractice  pursued  at  this  Institu- 
tion in  re<^ard  to  })U})ils'  correspondence,  one  or  two  very  intelligent  journalists  committed 
the  rather  amusing  mistake  of  alluding  to  the  opening  of  pupils'  letters  as  partaking  of 
the  cliaracter  of  espionage.*  They  OA  erlooked  tlie  very  ohvious  fact,  that,  unless  letters 
were  opened  for  and  read  to  them,  blind  persons  could  never  know  the  contents.  All  we 
can  do — and  what  we  are  bound  to  do — is  to  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confidence 
thus  imposed  on  us,  and  treat  any  little  personal  and  domestic  details  with  the  utmost 
delicacy.    That,  I  trust,  is  done  both  by  Principal  and  teachers. 

CHURCH  SERVICES. 

Every  pupil  not  pres  ented  by  reasonable  cau.se  is  expected  to  attend,  on  Sunday  fore- 
noon, the  church  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  or  she  l)elongs.  The  several  parties  of 
pupils  are  accompanied  to  their  respecti^'t!  churches  either  l)y  an  officer  of  the  Institution, 
or  by  some  person  volunteering  to  act  as  guide  for  the  occasion  and  approved  by  the 
Principal.  The  very  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Thomson  (Presbyterian),  Mr.  Cox  (Baptist),  and 
Mr.  Prior  (Methodist),  in  this  connection,  are  worthy  of  renewed  acknowledgments. 

After  the  Sunday  morning  roll-call  and  devotions,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  Prot("stant  pupils 
assemble  for  an  hour  in  classes,  and  receive  religious  instruction  from  officers  of  the 
Institution. 

In  the  afternoon  a  .service,  attended  by  the  Protestant  i)upils,  is  held  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  city,  who  undertake  the  duty  in  rotation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  instructed  l>y  two  ladies  of  the  Sister- 
hood of  St.  Joseph. 

In  the  evening,  officers  of  the  Institution  read  from  suitable  books  to  the  Protestant  and 
Koman  Catholic  pupils  respectively. 

The  cordial  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  have  acted  since  my 
arrival  here,  and  their  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  puj^ils,  have  been  particularly 
gratifying  and  very  helpful. 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Koman  Catholics — and  occasionally  Protestant  denomina- 
tions—  special  services  are  held,  or  others  than  those  aV)ove-mentioned,  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  always  provided  the  latter  are  not  absent  from  the 
Institution  after  sundown, 

THE  DIETARY. 

Some  anxious  parents  and  friends  may  be  interested,  and,  it  is  hoped,  reassured,  if  they 
are  furnished  with  a  daily  dietary  of  the  pupils,  and  which  is  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
circumstances  will  permit.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

BREAKFAST. 

Daily. — Milk,  tea  or  coft'ee,  bread  and  milk,  i)orridge,  bread  and  l)utt<'r. 
Pupils  employed  in  the  sho])S  have  also  a  plate  of  cold  meat. 

DINNER. 

Monday. — Sou^),  beef  (hot),  potatoes,  boiled  rice  (sweetened),  bread. 

Tuesday. — Roast  mutton  or  beef,  vegetables  (two  sorts),  suet  pudding  with  sugm ,  bread. 
Wednesday. — Irish  .stew,  cold  meat,  beets,  potatoes,  pies,  bread. 
Thursday.  —  Roast  nmtton  or  beef,  A  egetables  (two  sorts),  bread  pudding,  bread. 
Friday.  —  Fresh  tish,  corned  beef,  vegetables  (two  sorts),  baked  rice  ]mdding  with  fruit, 
bread. 

Saturday. — Souj*,  l)eef  (hot),  potatoes,  baked  apples,  bread. 
Bun  DAY. — Roast  beef,  potatoes  and  beets,  pies,  bread. 

At  tea  (or  supper)time  the  bill  of  fare  consists  of  milk  or  tea,  bread  and  butter  or  rolls, 
>»rith  some  additional  relish  of  one  oi-  other  of  the  following:  apple  sauce,  apples,  buns,. 
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seed  or  other  kinds  of  cake,  stewed  prunes,  cheese,  gingerbread  or  ginger  snap^ 
It  \fill  be  observed  that  while  the  dietary  is  a  liberal  one  (and  no  pupil  is  allowanced), 
it  is  sought  to  secure  as  great  a  variety  as  possible.  Peculiarities  of  taste  and  appetite 
are  found  among  many  of  the  pupils,  the  result,  often,  of  early  home  indulgence,  but  also 
of  delicacy  of  constitution.  While,  therefore,  fastidiousness  and  daintiness  are  discour- 
aged, special  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  in  attendance  at  meals,  to  any  cases  where 
inability  to  partake  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  food  prepared  exists;  and  thf;  instructions 
to  the  Matron — who  is  always  present  at  the  pupils'  meals — are  to  provide  anything  in 
reason  that  may  be  required  in  such  cases.  The  Principal,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  in  the 
dining-rooms  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  most  of  the  pupils'  meals.  He  is  also 
required,  under  the  by-laws,  to  see  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  into  consumj^tion  that  is 
not  of  proper  quality." 

SUPPLIES  UNDER  CONTRA.OT. 

The  provision  of  the  by-laws  relating  to  the  examination  of  supplies,  bnngs  the  Principal 
more  or  less  directly  into  contact  with  the  system  under  which  some  of  the  staple  articles 
of  consumption  are  purchased.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
purchase  by  contract,  and  of  the  difficulty  a  Government  is  often  placed  in  by  pursuing  a 
different  course.  Nevertheless,  I  have  for  a  long  time  believed  there  is  more  disadvantage 
than  benefit  from  it,  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Cheapness,  or  apparent  cheapness,  may 
be  at  first  sight  the  ordinary  result,  but  this  is  too  frequently  counter-balanced  by  an 
inferiority  in  quality,  on  which  it  is  very  hard  to  impose  an  adequate  check.  Let  an 
agent  of  the  Government,  with  the  certainty  of  payment  being  forthcoming  on  a  given 
^^y»  go  "ito  the  open  market  and  invite  competition,  every  dealer  would  try  to  secure  his 
order  by  offering  the  best  he  had  to  sell  at  the  lowest  price.  But  let  a  contract  be  once 
sealed,  and  the  temptation  is  immediately  presented  to  supply  the  worst  article  that  the 
officials  on  the  spot  can  be  induced  to  pass  into  store  or  consumption. 

MEAT  CONTRACT. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  present  contract  for  meat.  It  is  one  at  which  no  dealer  could 
supply  reguiarly  a  really  first-class  article  at  a  profit.  And  while,  from  the  first,  the 
struggle  to  procure  an  approximate  or  colorable  observance  of  the  contract  has  been,  with 
occasionable  exceptions,  continuous,  to  obtain  really  prime  meat  has  been  a  very  rare 
experience  indeed.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  been  unwholesome,  but  it  has  usually  been 
poor,  insipid,  and  evidently  the  product  of  inferior  animals. 

BUTTER  CONTRACT. 

In  regard  to  butter,  the  recent  high  price  has  undoubtedly  made  a  contract  at  20  cents 
a  very  unfavorable  one  to  the  contractor. 

Prime  dairy  butter  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  extremely  scarce,  and  at  times  hardly 
procurable  here  at  any  price.  If  we  had  a  proper  store-house  for  such  an  article,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  stock  ought  to  be  laid  in  at  a  favorable  period,  collected  from  different 
dairies  or  creameries,  which  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  hand-to- 
mouth  system,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  continual  discussion  about  quality  over  insignifi- 
cant quantities,  and  not  unfrequent  rejections.  It  is  right  I  should  here  say,  that  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  supply  of  these  leading  articles  of  standard  quality,  for  the  use  of 
the  Institution,  the  Bursar  and  myself  have  been  in  full  accord,  and  any  action  I  may  have 
had  to  take  has  been  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  effiDrts,  rather  than  of  objecting  to 
his  selections  or  over-riding  his  judgment. 

COAL  CON  TRACT. 

The  deliveries  of  anthracite  coal  this  year  have,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  been 
quite  satisfactory.  Of  the  bituminous  coal  the  first  few  wagon  loads  were  very  inferior  to 
contract.  My  attention  having  been  called  to  this  by  the  Bursar,  the  deliveries  were  at 
once  stopped,  and  the  contractor  duly  notified.    The  result  was  that  a  superior  article  was 
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forwarded  by  the  shippers  to  the  contractor,  and  (your  instructions  having,  in  reply  to  a 
reference  to  you  been  received  in  the  meantime)  I  felt  authorized  to  allow  the  deliveries  to 
proceed,  believing  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  then  being  fairly  observed. 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  lateness  of  the  open  season  in  spring,  and  some  changes  in  the  .staff  at  that  period, 
rather  deranged  the  early  work  of  the  farm,  and  made  it  advisable  to  divert  therefrom  as 
little  labor  as  possible  for  ornamental  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees  planted 
in  place  of  others  winter-killed,  it  was  deemed  best  to  do  nothing  in  that  direction  this 
year.  Ample  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  a  careful  selection  of  the  trees,  are  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  this  soil  and  situation.  Where  this  has  been  borne  in  mind  in  the 
past,  good  results  have  generally  ensued,  and  because,  to  a  very  great  extent,  care  in  these 
respects  has  been  taken,  is  due  the  improved  and  improving  appearance  of  the  grounds  at 
the  present  time.  A  considerable  number  of  the  coniferous  species  are  growing  rapidly, 
and,  with  not  a  few  deciduous  varieties  that  have  attained  fail-  proportions,  have  a  very 
beautiful  effect.  I  venture  to  think,  too,  that  the  removal  of  some  250  small  whitened  . 
posts,  the  utility  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  discover,  will  be  approved  by  the  good  taste 
of  observers.  The  late  protracted  drought  was  very  trying  to  the  young  trees,  and  a  iew 
succumbed;  but  others,  by  the  assistance  of  the  water-cart,  were  saved,  and,  after  losing 
their  tirst  foliage,  put  forth  a  second  crop  of  leaves,  I  trust  that  a  moderate  appropriation 
for  trees  and  tree-planting  will  figure  in  the  Estimates  for  the  coming  year.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  tree  nursery  in  our  own  grounds,  so  that  we  may,  in 
a  few  years,  have  a  regular  supply  of  the  common  species  raised  in  the  soil  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  planted  in.  Our  plans  in  this  respect  will  be  gradually  matured.  In 
such  a  matter  experience  is  the  only  reliable  guide. 

The  construction  of  a  sidewalk  from  the  city  boundary  to  the  new  entrance  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gi-ounds,  has  enabled  us  to  give  up  a  walk  some  400  feet  in  length, 
leading  to  the  former  outlet,  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  exclusively.  Ere  long  I  hope, 
by  other  improvements,  their  walks  may  be  still  further  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  them  entire  freedom  from  interruption  or  intrusion. 

Walking  exercise  within  the  grounds  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  their  case,  inasmuch 
as  th(^y  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  unless  accompanied  by  an  authorized 
guide;  whereas  the  male  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  city  daily,  weather  per- 
mitting, if  their  conduct  justifies  the  permission.  A  good  broad  walk  for  the  boys,  from 
the  front  of  the  Institution  to  tlie  lodge  gate  at  the  liead  of  Palmerston  avenue,  is  being 
gradually  formed.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  constructed  of  plank,  if  the  expense  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  It  will,  when  completed,  give  the  male  pupils  an  important  extension 
of  walking  privileges  within  the  grounds,  and  an  independent  outlet  to  the  city. 

THE  FARM. 

Until  April  last  the  duties  of  the  persons  respectively  in  charge  of  the  grounds  and 
farm  were  more  or  less  divided  and  at  times  conflicting.  This  undesirable  state  of  things 
was  haj)pily  remedied  before  my  arrival,  by  the  appointment  of  a  gardener,  who  is  also  a 
practical  farmer,  and  who  has,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  the  entire  man 
agement,  since  confirmed  by  by-law,  of- the  whole  grounds,  farm,  stock  and  vehicles.  The 
.selection  of  this  orfi'cer  was,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  a  good  one;  and  while,  from 
the  lateness  of  tlu;  season  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  protracted  drought  in  the  summt^r 
months,  the  year  has  Ijeen  a  trying  one,  the  produce  will,  on  the  whole,  be  satisfactory. 

Although  the  potatoes  are,  as  a  i-ulo,  smaller  than  in  more  favorable  years,  the  supply, 
it  is  believ(Hl,  will  be  ec^ual  to  the  wants  of  the  family.  Of  root  crops  the  yield  will  be 
quite  up  to  the  average,  and  in  tin;  most  important  root,  the  mangold-wurzel,  the  crop  has 
been  very  fin(;  indeed.  Of  garden  .stufl'  the  supply  has  been  ample.  Fruit  has  been 
scarce,  and  although  some  trees  in  the  orchard  yicilded  a  fair  crop  of  summer  apples,  we 
shall  have  to  depend  for  a  winter  supply  entircily  upon  other  sources.     Preparations  are 
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being  made  for  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  to  which  hitherto  little  attention  has  been 
paid. 

The  purchase  of  a  stock  of  good  grade  cows  for  the  year's  supply  has  left  a  rather 
smaller  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  farm  account  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  better  beehi ng  qualities  of  the  animals,  when  their  time 
comes  for  being  turned  over  to  the  l)utcher,  will  more  than  compensate  for  their  original 
cost. 

The  substitution  of  pure-bred  Berksliire  pigs  for  common  animals  also  promises  to  be 
attended  with  profitable  results.  The  Bei'kshires,  some  sixteen  in  number,  are  thriving 
finely  on  the  house  refuse  exclusively, 

The  purchase  of  a  new  team  of  farm  horses,  in  place  of  those  found  here  in  April,  has 
turned  out  well  and  proved  an  excellent  investment. 

The  poultry  department  is  not  at  present,  to  any  of  those  concerned,  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. As  it  is  commonly  believed  that  some  of  the  birds  have  been  in  residence 
here  ever  since  the  Institution  was  opened,  the  time  has  probably  come  for  considerable 
changes  in  the  poultry  establishment.  ^ 

The  necessity,  if  any  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  land  attached  to  the  Institu- 
tion yielding  a  crop  of  produce,  for  supplying  it  with  the  elements  of  plant-life,  has  led  to 
a  very  large  amount  of  manure  being  collected  from  the  adjacent  city.  But  nmch  of  this 
having  been  applied  in  a  green  state,  the  result  has  been,  not  only  one  crop  per  annum  of 
the  respective  farm  or  garden  products,  but  several  successive  crops  every  year  of  imported 
weeds.  The  wonderful  vigor  and  vitality  of  these  intrusive  plants  passes  all  belief.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  merely  keeping  them  under  is  incessant,  and  still  they  seem  to  be  ever 
to  the  fore.  No  doubt  this  has  in  the  past  been,  to  a  great  extent,  unavoidable.  The  soil 
had  to  be  made,  and  crops  got  from  it  somehow.  But  it  may,  and  I  hope  now  will,  be 
possible  to  introduce  a  more  scientific  method  of  treatment,  and  put  some  check  on  this 
expensive  and  harassing  nuisance. 

STRUCTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  nature  of  any  extensive  structural  improvements  will  of  course  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  prospects  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  likely  to  be  in 
residence  during  the  next  few  years. 

Our  present  expectations  are,  that  some  150  will  be  the  maximum  of  the  present 
session,  or  26  fewer  than  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  last  session.  If  the 
policy  of  excluding,  except  in  rare  instances,  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
carried  out,  there  will  be  with  the  annual  retirement  of  a  num})er  over  age,  or  attaining 
full  age,  now  in  residence,  a  tendency  for  a  time  rather  to  a  continued  decrease,  unless  the 
juvenile  blind  are  more  numerous  at  the  present  time  than  we  have  reason  to  believe.  The 
enquiries  made  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Principal  in  this  respect  were,  I  am 
informed,  very  thorough,  and  Messrs.  Truss  and  Wickens  have,  during  the  past  vacation, 
traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Province,  visiting  pupils  and  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  others  were  to  be  heard  of  who  were 
eligible. 

It  will  probably  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  that  information  under  this  head 
should  ])e  sought  frequently  and  systematically,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  present 
number  will  not  be  exceeded  for  some  time  to  come. 

Had  the  numbers  of  last  session  been  sustained,  an  addition  to  the  female  pupils' — or 
«ast— wing  of  the  main  building  would  have  been  necessary.  With  150  pupils  the  accom- 
modation, as  far  as  mere  residence  is  concerned,  is  sufficient.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations not  to  l)e  overlooked.  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks  on  music  practice  suggest  a  rather 
pressing  need.  With  our  present  stock  of  instruments  I  have  had  to  place  one  in  the 
officers'  dining-room,  one  in  a  lady  teacher's  private  room,  one  in  the  spare  bed-room,  and 
one  in  the  first  fioor  corridor,  in  ord-;r  to  isolate  the  pupils,  while  practising,  from  one 
-another.     It  is  also  found  necessary  (although,  as  in  the  other  cases  just  mentioned,  very 
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inconvenient)  to  have  a  piano,  used  by  the  pupils,  in  the  reception-room,  and  another  in 
the  officers'  sitting-rooom.  The  effect  of  all  this  is,  not  only  to  subject  the  pupils 
practising  to  occasional  interruptions,  and  in  some  instances  to  intrude  on  a  privacy  of 
\%-hich  our  staff  t'njoy  none  too  large  a  share,  but  also  to  limit  the  hours  at  which  the 
instruments  can  be  used  at  all.  The  foundation  of  progress  in  music  is  practice  under 
proper  direction.  In  this  respect  we  are  sadly  cril)bed  and  confined.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  construction  of  six  or  eight  small  rooms  for  piano  and  organ  practice.  A 
very  slight  partition  suffices  to  prevent  discord  taking  the  place  of  harmony.  In  arranging 
for  practice  rooms,  the  prevention  of  any  association  of  male  and  female  pupils  must  be 
kept  in  view. 

The  need  for  a  good-sized  sitting-room  for  the  female  pupils  is  also  much  felt,  paiticu- 
larly  in  the  winter  months.  It  should  be  an  apartment  roomy,  airy  and  warm,  where 
they  could  sit  at  work,  talk,  and  enjoy  themselves.  At  present  they  resort  to  their  dor- 
mitories, greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  tidiness  and  due  ventilation  of  the  latter.  The 
school-rooms  are  needed  for  study. 

For  the  female  pupils  there  is  no  hospital  ward.  At  the  present  time  a  girl  whose 
symptoms  threatened  typhoid  fever  (happily  averted)  occupies  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
boys'  hospital  ward.  The  absolute  necessity  of  providing  the  sick  girl  with  perfect  quiet, 
and  the  undivided  attention  of  a  nurse, — which  was  impossible  so  long  as  she  remained  in 
the  girls'  bedrooms,  or  even  in  the  girls'  nurse's  room,  known  as  the  "Sanitarium,"  exposed 
as  all  these  are  to  intrusion  at  every  moment, — induced  me  to  place  her  where  she  is. 
But  the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  epidemics  from  which  no  institution  of  this  kind  can 
expect  to  enjoy  entire  immunity,  would,  if  it  attacked  both  sides  of  the  Institution,  have 
made  such  an  arrangement  impossible.  There  is  then,  at  present,  no  provision  for  the 
Isolation  and  proper  nursing  of  a  girl  seriously  ill. 

With  the  reduced  number  of  girls,  I  have  been  able  to  lodge  them  all  in  their  own  wing, 
but  the  private  room  of  two  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  the  ladies'  bath-room,  are  in  what 
are,  distinctly,  the  male  pupils'  quai-ters — an  arrangement  most  disagreeable  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  my  opinion,  for  various  reasons,  very  unseemly. 

The  bathing  accommodation  of  the  female  pupils  is  also  very  deficient.  There  are  only 
two  baths  for  the  whole  of  them, — more  than  sixty  in  number. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  without  going  to  so  heavy  an  expense  as  the  last  extension  in- 
volved, an  addition  might  be  made  to  the  east  wing  securing,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  good, 
airy,  play  and  sitting-room  for  the  female  pupils,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  music  practice 
rooms  for  their  use  ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  an  additional  bath-room  for  the  female  pupils, 
accommodation  so  far  as  required  for  the  lady  teachers,  and  a  sick  ward  capable  of  isola- 
tion in  case  of  need. 

In  connection  with  the  main  building,  too,  I  may  remark,  that  the  situation  of  the  bath 
and  washing-rooms  and  private  offices  attached  is  highly  objectionable,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unhealthy.  The  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  them  is  at  times  very  offen- 
sive, and  never  (juite  free  from  taint.  If  all  these  apartments  could  be  thrust  into  small 
extensions  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  connecting  with  the  latter  only  by  a  narrow  passage- 
way, the  advantage  would,  I  believe,  be  very  great  and  the  expense  not  large.  This  would 
also  leave,  in  the  main  building,  space  sufficient  for  two  or  three  music  practice  rooms  for 
the  male  pupils. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  construction  of  a  gymnasium  is,  I  trust,  a  foregone  conclusion.    It  is  desirable, 
(1)  That  it  should  be  a  large  and  well-ventilated  room,  some  60  feet  long,  30  feet  in  width, 

and  not  les-s  than  2;")  feet  in  its  gn^atest  height ; 
(2(  That  it  should  be  capable  of  being  warmed  ;  and 
(3)  That  it  should,  if  possible,  be  on  the;  ground  floor. 

In  the  last  resj>ect,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  with  the  very  simple  movements 
performed  on  the  floor  of  the  west  school-room,  I  doubt  if  any  upper  room  would  be  suita- 
ble for  the  regular  jiurposes  of  a  gymnasium,  unless  supported  by  brickwork. 
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In  connection  with  a  g^'mnasium,  it  may  be  possible  to  consider  the  question  of  more 
commodious  and  well  arranged  dining-rooms.  The  rooms  are  now  divided.  It  would  be 
better  if  lx)th  male  and  female  pupils  took  their  meals  in  one  suitable  apartment.  The 
present  rooms  being  over  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  year  very 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  in  addition  to  >)eing  inconveniently  laid  out.  Time  and  labour 
could  be  economised  by  a  change. 

STORAGE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  want  of  proper  storage  rooms  for  supplies  is  one  of  the  things  claiming  early  atten- 
tion. In  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen  and  laundry  are  now  situated  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms,  engineer  s  workshop,  bakery,  carj)enter's  shop,  meat  and  produce  pantry  and 
store-room.  There  is  not  proper  room  for  one  of  them  a:i  they  are  now  crowded  together. 
The  Bursar's  store-room  is  an  apartment  16  feet  x  18J  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  without  hoist, 
and  approached  through  the  boiler  and  engineer's  work-room.  This  is  expected  to  contain 
everything  except  the  perishable  articles  purchased  for  daily  and  immediate  consumption. 
It  will  hold  nothing  worth  calling  a  stock,  and  nearly  everything  has  to  be  l)Ought  in  con- 
sequence in  retail  lots,  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  loss.  The  place, 
too,  is  so  crowded  up  that  proper  order  and  cleanliness  are  next  to  impossible.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  discredit  to  every  one  connected  with  it.  We  consume  large  quantities  of 
apples,  but  have  no  place  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition.  In  the  absence  of  a  refrige- 
rator, or  a  suitable  place  to  put  one,  butter  and  other  goods  affected  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture can  only  be  procured  in  little  peddling  lots.  A  roomy,  accessible  store-room,  furnished 
with  a  good  refrigerator,  would  be  a  matter  ot  simple  economy. 

THE  STEAM  BOILERS. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  steam  boilers  and  engines  sliould  Vte  removed  from  the 
basement  and  placed  in  a  separate  building.  While  the  reports  of  the  otficial  inspector, 
and  the  contidence  I  feel  in  the  extreme  care  and  good  judgment  of  our  engineer,  are  very 
reassuring,  the  possibility  of  an  accident,  terrible  in  its  consequences,  is  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  mind, 
a  COAL  CELLARAGE. 

■  Closely  related  to  this  objectionable  arrangement  is  the  want  of  proper  shelter  for  our 
"  supply  of  coal.  Our  consumption  of  coal  is  represented  by  about  200  tons  of  hard  and 
400  tons  of  soft  coal  annually.  It  is  singular  that,  with  a  railway  from  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  coal  .supply,  running  clo.se  to  the  Institution  grounds,  every  ton  of  coal  is  first 
shovelled  into  carts  and  then  drawn  a  mile  and  a  half  to  V)e  dumped  down  in  the  lane  in 
rear  of  our  premises.  It  is  well  kno\\ni  that  the  less  handling  and  shifting  bituminous 
coal  receives  the  V»etter,  and  if  it  could  be  but  once  moved  between  the  cars  and  its  shed  it 
would  be  well.  But  if  that  is  impracticable.,  it  is  none  the  less  important  it  should  be 
economically  treated  when  on  our  hands.  Yet  if  it  were  deliberately  intended  to  waste 
the  coal,  destroy  its  quality,  and  make  as  much  labor  as  possible,  the  arrangements  at 
present  existing  could  not  be  worse  than  they  are.  The  coal  has  no  protection  whatever, 
There  is  no  coal  shed,  or  apology  for  a  coal-shed,  on  the  grounds.  An  old  "  lean-to  '  that 
covered  a  small  quantity  was  whisked  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  last  winter.  The  coal  lies 
exposed  to  snow  and  rain  on  the  bare  earth,  and  when  frozen  up  in  the  winter  with  snow, 
ice  and  sand  well  intermingled,  has  to  be  operated  with  a  pick  as  laboriously  (but  with  its 
quality  deteriorated  25  or  30  per  cent.)  as  when  extracted  from  the  mine.  Every  ton  of 
the  steam-coal  has  then  to  Vie  teamed  across  to  the  engine-room,  again  fractured  by  l^ing 
dumped  into  a  bin.  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  has  to  be  once  more  moved  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  to  a  spot  whence  it  can  be  conveniently  fed  to  the  furnaces. 

It  would,  I  believe,  be  ea.sy,  at  moderate  cost,  to  secure  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  safe 
I    and  commo<lious  boiler  and  engine-room  outside  the  buildings,  and  cellarage  for  all  the 
'    coal  we  want:  the  steam  coal  contiguous  to  the  boilers,  and  the  balance  where  it  could  be 
easily  moved  to  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  other  points  of  consumption. 

I  am.  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal. 
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STATISTICS 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September.  1881 


I.  NATIONALITIES. 


;  No. 


American 

Canadian 

English... 

French 

German.. 


4 
70 
48 
3 
6 


Irish  

Norwegian. 

Scotch   

Wendish  .. 


No. 


48 
1 

18 
3 


201 


II.  RICLIGION. 


Baptists  , 

Bible  Christians.. 
Congregationalists 

David  ites  

Disciples  

Episcopalians  

Jews  


No. 


6 
2 

3 
2 
1 
55 
1 


Lutherans  

Methodists  

Presbyterians 

Quakers  

Roman  Catholics 
Tunkers  


No. 


57 
30 

2 
34 

1 

201 
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IV. — OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 


Actor  

Agents   . . 

Artist   

Auctioneer  

Axe  grinder  

Barber  

Blacksmiths  

Butcher  

Cabman  

Carpenters  

Clerks  

Conductor  

Coopers  

Customs  officer. 

Educator  , 

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Hostler  

Hotel-keepers. . . 

IjaV)orers  

Merchants  

Millers  

Millwright  


No. 


1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

13 

9 
1 

2 
1 
1 

74 
3 
1 
2 

37 
9 
2 
1 


No. 


!  Miner  

I  [Painters  

I  Plumber   

I  Pedlar  

'physician  

Police  constable. 

Pump-maker  

Saddler  

Sailor  


'Steamboat  engineer. 


Stonecutter  

Shoemakers  

Surveyors   

Tailor  

Teamster  

Tow  agent  

Tradesman  

I  Vessel  agent...  

! Veterinary  surgeon. 

Wagonmaker  

Weaver..   

Not  stated  


V. — ATTENDANCE. 


(   Males.  Female. 


I 


Attendance  for  poition  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872| 

"        "      year  ending  39th  September,  1873   

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877   

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  


20 
34 
66 
89 

84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
98 
98 


13 


201 


Total. 


34 
58 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 
203 
201 


Physician  s  Report,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Beantford,  OctQber  Gth,  1881. 
J.  W.  Langmuie,  Esq., 

k Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 
Sib, — In  presenting  the  Annual  Medical  Report  of  this  Institution,  I  may  tii-st  observe 
Bre  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  working  and  experience  of  this  depai-tment  year  after 


year,  the  maladies  treated  in  the  past  twelve  months  being  maiTily  a  repetition  of  those 
encountered  in  previous  years. 

Any  intelligent  physician  who  has  ever  observed  our  pupils  as  they  were  assembled,  has 
discerned  in  the  arrested  physical  development,  in  the  defective  intellect,  in  the  curved 
spine,  in  the  tottering  gait,  in  the  scarred  markings  of  scrofula,  as  well  as  in  the  blighted 
eyeball  and  diseased  eyes  before  him,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  present  a  condi- 
tion of  system  to  in\  ite  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  lesist,  the  encroachments  of 
disease.  On  this  account  these  boys  and  girls  must  be  kept  in  the  best  sanitary  atmos- 
phere possible,  and  to  ensure  this  desirable  result  the  subjects  of  \  entilation,  of  warming, 
of  sewerage,  of  water  supply,  of  varied  and  nutritious  food  and  general  hygiene,  demand 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  pupils  have  inherited  or  acquired  scrofulous  constitutions, 
and  require  a  liberal  use  of  cod  liver  oil  and  other  anti-scrofulous  remedies  to  save  them 
from  the  diseased  manifestations  of  such  a  cachexia.  Others,  again,  have  been  afflicted 
with  naso-pharyngial  catarrh,  and  Imve  received  the  local  treatment  to  avert  the  deafness 
to  which  such  cases  are  especially  prone.  Still  another  class  have  been  the  subjects  of 
epilepsy;  and  here  the  preparations  of  bromine,  in  the  form  of  the  various  bromides,  have 
shown  their  power  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  seizures  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The 
percentage  of  pupils  who  have  suffered  from  the  "thick  neck*'  (bronchocele)  is  so  large  as 
excite  the  suspicion  of  some  local  exciting  cause,  and  for  this  disfiguring  ailment  the 
preparations  of  iodine,  by  their  al)SorV)ent  action,  have  always  caused  these  enlargements  to 
disappear. 

At  the  opening  of  last  spring,  several  female  pupils  had  severe  attacks  of  erysipelas  of 
the  head  and  face,  and  just  as  we  began  to  fear  an  epidemic  of  this  disease,  the  removal  of 
the  storm-sash,  permitting  better  ventilation,  had  the  effect  of  arresting  its  further  progress. 

It  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  though  the  much-dreaded  disease  of  childhood,  scarlet 
fever,  again  made  its  appearance  during  the  past  wintc^r,  yet  all  the  cases,  numbering  nearly 
a  score,  happily  terminated  in  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  at  the  same  time 
of  a  malignant  and  fatal  form  of  this  exantheni  in  the  neighboring  ward  of  the  city. 

Under  the  new  management  of  the  Institution,  a  diet  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  pupils,  and  especially  the  young  children,  is  to  be  allowed,  particularly  in  the 
use  of  milk,  which  has  all  the  constituents  to  form  the  bone,  and  blood,  and  the  muscle  of 
the  growing  child.  Another  much-needed  reform  is  being  introduced  in  appointing  a 
regular  system  of  physical  exercise,  including  outdoor  walks,  which  must  largely  contribute 
to  the  genaral  healthfulness  of  all  concerned.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these 
improvements,  a  gymnasium  will  be  highly  necessary. 

I  am  again  permitted  to  make  the  gratifying  statement  of  no  deaths  having  occurred 
among  the  pupils,  yet  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  demise  of  the  highly- 
esteemeed  teacher.  Miss  Tyrrell,  after  a  long  and  most  distressing  illness.  Her  death  was 
caused  by  a  complication  of  disorders  quite  fatal  to  their  nature,  the  seeds  of  which,  long 
sown  in  the  body,  were  doubtless  quickened  into  life  and  activity  by  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  The  most  marked  pathological  changes  were  in  the  brain,  which,  strangly 
enough,  produced  almost  total  blindness  before  the  fatal  issue. 

The  food  supplied  has  been  generally  satisfactory  in  respect  to  quality,  quantity  and 
variety. 

My  thanks  are  dui;  to  the  present  excellent  Principal  for  putting  into  prompt  execution 
all  needed  sanitary  regulations,  and  for  his  cordial  co-operation  generally  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  various  duties. 

I  have  the  lionor  to  be,  respectfully  yours, 

W.  C.  Corson,  M.  D. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  1st  December,  1882. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  to  be  presented  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for  the  official  year  ending  30th 
September,  1882. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  O'REILLY, 

Inspector. 

The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 
Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


ELEVENTH 

ANNUAL  EEPOET 

OF  THB 
FOR  THB 

PEOVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Pakliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1882, 

To  the  Honourable  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario, 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Eleventh  Annual  Keport  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  SOth  September,  1882. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 


W.  T.  O'REILLY, 

Inspector, 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND, 

BRANTFOED. 

As  the  sessions  of  this  institution  close  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
do  not  re-open  until  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  the  statistics,  &c.,  ap- 
pearino^  in  the  present  report  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  those  for  the  session 
which  ends  about  three  months  before  the  close  of  the  official  year. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1881,  there  were  143  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
institution — 81  males  and  62  females  ;  and  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  present 
year  the  number  was  134,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  58  females.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  session  ending  in  June  last  was  149,  of  whom  85  were  males 
and  64  females.  Owing  to  several  causes  the  attendance  for  the  past  year  has 
been  considerably  lower  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  more  rigid  exclusion 
of  pupils  over  21  years  of  age,  for  whose  reception  the  institution  is  not  well  ad- 
apted, has  been  one  cause,  only  four  adult  pupils  having  been  admitted  during 
the  past  and  present  sessions.  Another  cause  of  this  falling  off  has  been  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  institution 
in  its  earliest  years  had  completed  their  course  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  a  livelihood. 

Twenty-four  pupils,  exclusive  of  re-admissions,  have  been  admitted  during 
the  past  year,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  8  females.  Three  new  pupils  were 
seeking  admission  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  five  in  attendance  had  been 
temporarily  detained  at  home,  but  were  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  The  number 
who  left  during,  or  at  the  close  of,  last  session  was  28,  while  six  may  either  re- 
turn or  be  detained  at  home  until  next  session.  The  number  who  actually 
returned  was  121. 

The  position  in  the  literary  staff  which  was  vacated  by  Miss  Ross,  in  Decem- 
ber last  has  since  been  filled  very  satisfactorily  by  Miss  M.  A.  Walsh.  Among 
other  changes  in  the  staff  have  been  tlie  appointment  of  Miss  McNish  as  instruc- 
tor in  elementary  music,  and  the  engagement  of  Prof.  Baker,  of  Gait,  as  instruc- 
tor of  a  violin  class,  at  present  numbering  four  pupils. 

i  The  only  punishments  thus  far  used  in  the  institution  have  been  temporary 
seclusion,  on  low  diet,  or  the  temporary  suspension  of  some  privilege — and  even 
these  measures  have  been  but  sparingly  resorted  to. 

Though  there  is  no  suitable  gymnasium  in  the  institution,  over  40  pupils 
take  lessons  in  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  from  Mr.  Shannon,  and  twice  a 
week  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in  the  willow-shop  are  put  through  the  same  exer- 
cises by  Mr.  Truss,  their  instructor.  The  results  in  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  pupils  are  very  manifest. 

There  are  77  pupils  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  music.  The  Vocal  class 
has  an  aggregate  membership  of  50,  of  whom  18  are  in  the  first  or  senior  division. 
The  Tuning  class  has  averaged  eight  pupils  during  the  session.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  demand  for  tuners  from  the  institution  is  increasing.  The  Violin 
class  numbers  four.  In  it  special  talent  and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  are  essential  to  admission. 

;  In  the  industrial  departments,  though  educational  and  not  pecuniary  results 
are  the  objects  aimed  at,  the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  work  have  been 
considerable.  The  aggregate  of  the  sales  of  willow-work  made  during  the  vaca- 
tion was  $312  ;  the  sales  of  work  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  session  ending 
June  18th,  1882,  amounted  to  S950,  and  the  balance  remaining  unsold  was  $100  ; 
total  $1,050.  The  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  workshop  last  session  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  their  industrial  training. 
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The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  knitting-room  is  31,  of 
whom  several  have  attained  considerable  proficiency.  The  number  of  pairs  of 
knitted  goods  turned  out  at  the  close  of  last  session  was  2,800.  There  are  41 
pupils  in  the  sewing-room.  Bead-work  is  also  largely  engaged  in,  but  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  touch  than  for  immediate  practical  purposes. 

These  and  other  matters  will  be  found  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  reports  of 
the  Literary  and  Musical  Examiners,  the  Principal,  and  the  Medical  Officer. 

Inspections. 

I  visited  this  institution  twice  during  the  year,  first  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  I  spent  three  days,  and  again  on  the  16th  August,  when  I  remained  two 
days.  During  these  visits  I  saw  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  save  for 
some  unavoidable  disturbance,  consequent  upon  the  extensive  works  going  on  in 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  building,  the  whole  was  in  excellent  order. 

During  the  May  inspection  the  classes  were  all  in  full  operation  and  this 
being  my  first  visit  to  the  institution,  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  various 
class-rooms,  observing  the  methods  employed  in  imparting  instruction  to  the 
blind.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  harmony  and  lack  of  friction  which  character- 
ized every  part  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  various 
grades  and  kinds  of  instruction  required.  The  teachers  and  their  pupils  all  seemed 
animated  by  the  same  spirited  determination  to  make  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  in  their  studies. 

I  visited  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining-room,  stores,  &;c,,  and  found  them 
clean,  neat,  and  in  every  respect  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Following  the  plan  heretofore  adopted  of  securing  the  services  of  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  professional  attainments  to  conduct  the  literary  and  musical  ex- 
aminations of  the  pupils,  I  requested  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector  of  the 
County  of  Brant,  and  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brantford  Cen- 
tral School,  to  take  charge  of  the  literary  examinations,  and  Mr.  Edward  Fisher, 
of  Toronto,  to  examine  the  pupils  in  music.  The  report  of  the  Literary  Examiners 
is  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — According  to  instructions,  the  undersigned  have  examined  the  classes  in  the 
literary  subjects  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  report  in  relation  thereto.  We  commenced  the  examination  at  9  o'clock  a.m., 
May  22nd,  and  continued  it  during  the  23rd  and  25th,  and  examined  the  class  known  as 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Class  on  the  5th  of  J une.  This  last  class  embraces  pupils  of  defective 
understanding,  and  who,  by  reason  of  physical  disability  (such  as  deafness),  require  sepa- 
rate attention,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shannon.  After  the  first  day  we  began  our 
work  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  each  morning,  and  closed  at  four  o'clock  p.m.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  various 
instructors.  All  the  classes  were  visited,  and  we  considered  both  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  instruction,  as  a  whole,  was  satisfactory  and  well  done.  In  several  instances 
the  work  was  excellent ;  but  we  shall  reserve  our  detailed  remarks  thereon  until  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  individual  classes.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
improvement  made  since  our  last  examination  is  obvious  and  very  encouraging.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  due  to  the  improved  classification  and  better  arranged  limit 
tables  ;  but  much  of  it,  we  feel,  is  owing  to  the  generally  excellent  order  that  prevails, 
the  vigilant  superintendence,  and  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  teachers.  We  are  glad, 
also,  to  note  here  that  the  recommendations  we  had  the  honour  to  submit  in  our  report 
of  1881  have  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  adopted.  Object  lessons,  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenics constitute  the  new  features  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  have  already,  we 
believe,  done  much  for  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  pupils. 
Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  institute  is  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 
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The  classes  are  ranked  A,  B,  C  and  B,  according  to  proficiency,  Class  A  being  tha 
highest.  It  will  probably  be  most  convenient  to  take  the  classes  of  the  several  teachers 
separately,  with  the  results  and  comments  thereon. 

I. — Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  A.  This  class  did  very  well.  Most  of  the  pupils  read  with 
taste  and  accuracy,  enunciate  clearly,  and  are  as  fluent  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  the  non-seeing.    They  also  understand  what  they  read. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — This  class  (B)  did  good  work,  solving  practical  problems  with  much 
readiness  and  accuracy. 

(3)  Geography. — This  class  (A)  did  remarkably  well.  The  pupils  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Most  of  them  can  point  out  on 
their  raised  maps  the  countries,  principal  cities,  chief  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  etc.,  with 
great  promptness  and  accuracy.  They  have  also  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  productions, 
climate,  and  races  of  the  different  countries,  and  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
political  geography  of  the  leading  nations. 

(4)  Grammar. — This  class  (B)  evinced  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  words, 
the  formation  of  sentences,  and  the  correction  of  ungrammatical  expressions.  Their 
parsi]}g,  also,  is  creditable. 

(5)  Writing. — This  class  (A)  did  very  well.  A  few  of  the  pupils,  indeed,  wrote 
exceedingly  well  for  the  ))lind.  They  have  also  correct  ideas  of  writing  and  addressing 
letters.    We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  writing  is  more  legible  than  that  of  last  year. 

(6)  Object  Lessons. — This  class  was  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
body,  its  bones,  muscles,  the  circulatory  system,  and  digestion,  in  all  of  which  there  were 
abundant  evidences  of  careful,  patient,  and  successful  teaching.    This  class  has  also  a  , 
general  knowledge  of  the  diiTerent  classes  and  orders  of  animals,  of  their  habits,  habitat,  | 
etc.    In  this  class  the  want  of  suitable  objects  is  much  felt.  \ 

II. — Miss  Montgomery's  Classes. 

(1)  English  Literature. — This  class  contains  twenty-two  pupils.  The  subject  is 
evidently  a  favourite  one,  and  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  class  with  her 
own  enthusiasm.  Two  full  hours  and  more  on  different  days  were  spent  in  the  examina- 
tion. The  answering  was,  as  a  rule,  admirable.  The  early  periods  were  hastily  glanced 
at.  Passing  briefly  over  Chaucer  and  bis  contemporaries,  the  Elizabethan  writers  were 
taken  up  more  in  detail.  The  pupils  had  been  drilled  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  and  could 
quote  long  passages  from  memory.  Some  were  able  to  recite  whole  lyrics  from  Ben 
Jonspn.  In  the  same  way  other  members  of  the  class  evinced  their  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Butler.  Of  the  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  a  competent  knowledge,  having  memorized 
choice  portions  of  the  writings  of  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Thomson,  Grey,  Collins,  Gold- 
smith, Johnson,  and  Burke.  The  next  year  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

(2)  Geography. — In  this  subject  the  class  (B)  did  very  well.    One  pupil  obtained 
the  maximum,  and  the  others  are  marked  well  up. 

(3)  Writing. — The  class  (B)  handed  in  excellent  specimens,  and  write  with  fair 
rapidity. 

(4)  History. — The  class  (A)  was  examined  at  considerable  length  in  English  History, 
and  evinced  an  extensive  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(5)  Chemistry. — This  is  well  taught.  Experiments  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  as  chemistry  is  an  experimental  science,  no  great  progress  is  possible.  Still  it 
is  surprising  how  much  accurate  knowledge  the  pupils  have  acquired  of  the  elements  of 
the  science. 

(G)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  This  class  contains  twenty-five  pupils.  The  work  is  all 
mental.  They  do  simple  problems  very  fairly.  Their  ability  and  attainments  are,  how- 
ever, unequal. 
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(7)  Grammar. — Class  A.  In  this  subject  nearly  all  did  excellent  work,  analyzing 
compound  and  complex  sentences  as  readily  as  a  good  Fifth  class  in  a  Public  School, 
and  parse  readily  and  accurately.  The  couplet,  "  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
and  passing  rich  at  forty  pounds  a  year,"  was  easily  disposed  of.  "  Passing,"  "rich,"  and 
"  year  "  gave  them  no  trouble. 

III. — Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  C.  Several  of  the  pupils  read  well.  Their  expression  is  good 
and  tone  pleasant.  In  the  junior  section  of  the  class  are  some  who  in  a  short  time  have 
made  very  rapid  progress.    Hardly  so  good  in  spelling  and  definitions  but  still  fair. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  Thirteen  pupils  in  class.  Problems  were  given  in 
interest,  percentage,  carpeting  rooms,  measuring  and  finding  the  price  of  cordwood, 
bills  of  parcels,  etc.,  and  several  analytical  problems,  in  all  seventeen  problems.  The 
results  were  very  good  indeed,  one  pupil  solving  all  correctly,  and  several  others 
obtaining  a  very  fair  percentage: 

(3)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  a  large  class  with  many  young  children  in  it. 
Pupils  know  definitions  of  parts  of  speech  and  inflections  very  fairly,  can  parse  easy 
words  and  analyze  a  little. 

(4)  Geography. — Class  C.  The  pupils  of  this  class  know  the  definitions  very  well 
and  the  map  of  Canada.    They  use  the  dissected  map. 

(5)  Writing. — Class  D.    About  half  the  class  write  well  and  with  facility. 

(6)  Object  Lessons. — Class  B.  The  pupils  did  fairly.  The  class  is,  however,  too 
large  for  one  teacher.  As  only  one  can  have  the  object  at  the  time,  and  as  the  objects 
are  few  in  number,  it  must  take  a  long  while  to  get  round  the  class,  and  unless  the  rest 
know  the  object  beforehand,  they  can  be  learning  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 

lY. — Miss  Edgar's  Classes. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  B  was  examined  in  reading  embossed  print,  in  spelling,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  words  found  in  the  reading  lessons.  This  class  is  composed  of  two 
sections.  The  upper  section  road  well  and  spell  fairly.  The  reading  of  the  lower  section 
was  good,  but  not  uniformly  so,  the  spelling  and  definitions  fair. 

(2)  Arithmeiic. — Class  D  was  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  their 
understanding  and  practical  application  of  the  "tables."  Here  a  decided  improvement 
was  noticeable.  Problems  in  mental  arithmetic  were  rapidly  and,  in  the  main,  correctly 
solved,  and  a  few  test  questions  involving,  for  young  pupils,  considerable  thought,  were 
very  satisfactorily  answered. 

(3)  Grammar. — Class  C.  Here  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 
They  have  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  understand  inflections  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  giving  examples  very  readily.  The  answering  was  prompt  as  a  rule, 
and  was  couched  in  correct  language.  This  class  is  also  able  to  parse  simple  sentences 
with  fair  facility. 

(4)  Geography. — Class  D  did  admirably  in  this  subject,  almost  all  the  questions  upon 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  being  answered  with  wonderful  promptitude  and  accuracy.  The 
class  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  Provinces,  the 
situation  of  cities  and  principal  towns,  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the  names,  directions, 
termini,  and  towns  upon  the  different  railways  in  Ontario,  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any 
class  of  seeing  pupils. 

(5)  Writing. — Class  C.  The  pupils  form  the  capitals  and  small  letters  with  great 
care,  and  have  begun  to  join  the  letters  into  small  words  and  easy  sentences.  The  writing 
is  more  legible  than  that  done  by  the  same  class  a  year  ago. 

(6)  History. — Class  B.  This  class  was  examined  generally  on  Canadian  History, 
-comprising  discoverers  and  their  discoveries  ;  the  principal  men  with  short  sketches  of 
their  lives ;  events,  their  causes  and  results,  together  with  dates  of  principal  chief  events. 
In  British  History  the  examination  embraced  the  principal  events  up  to  the  end  of  the 
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14th  century.  So  correct  and  apt  were  the  pupils  in  their  answers,  that  we  can  not  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  this  class. 

Y. — Mr.  Shannon's  Classes. 

(1)  Calisthenics. — This  was  a  large  class  of  seventy.  The  exercises  were  chiefly 
with  dumb  bells  with  organ  accompaniment.  The  time  was  excellent,  and  the  exercises 
were  admirably  done.  The  effect  of  the  instruction  was  evident  in  the  more  erect  pos- 
ture and  freer  movements  of  the  trained  pupils. 

(2)  Useful  Knowledge  Class. — This  class  was  examined  in  various  subjects,  and  did 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  defective  understanding  or  otherwise 
personally  incapacitated  for  learning  with  ordinary  facility. 

E-ECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  We  respectfully  recommend  that  Miss  "Walsh's  classes  in  Object  Lessons  and 
Grammar  be  divided  into  two  classes  each,  or  if  that  is  not  practicable  or  convenient, 
then  to  promote  to  a  higher  class  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  these  classes.  They  are 
at  present  too  large. 

(2)  We  also  consider  the  supply  of  objects  insufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
supplemented. 

(3)  We  also  recommend  that  a  larger  room  be  provided  for  a  gymnasium. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Principal  for  much  attention  and  courtesy  during  the  whole 
examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  Kelly, 
William  Wilkinson, 


Examiners. 


B. — Examination  op  the  Literary  Classes  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Names  of  pupils  alphabetically  arranged  without  reference  to  teachers,  showing  (1) 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil,  (2)  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject,  (4)  the  total 
marks  and  percentage  of  each. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 


Maxi'm . 


100.|100.  100.  100.  j  100. 


Males. 

Anderson,  James  

Armstrong,  Charles.. 

Ainslie,  James  D  

BanfieM,  Thoa  

Bruce,  William  

Brown,  James  

Be/.o,  Albert  

Cahahan,  Pat  

Cam[)bell,  William. . . 
Brummond,  Thos.... 

Doig,  George  

Elliott,  Fred  

Fry,  John  


15 
l.S 
21 
31| 
10 
25| 
14' 
26 
19| 
14] 
15  2 
22 1  10 
14;  4 


71  39 


50 


25 
25 
50 
30 

"'56 
60 

251 

abs.  I 


97 


48 


70 


94 


861  70 


100 
84 
75 
84 


50 
671  84 


30 


100, 


64 


60' 


751 


49 


O 


100, 


70 


86 


88 


100. 


9 


100.,  100 


'35I! 


80 1  35 

. . .  I  85 

...I  25 

( 


40 


60 
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B. — Examination  of  the  Literary  Classes — Continued. 

Names  of  pupils  alphabetically  arranged  without  reference  to  teachers,  showing  (4) 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil,  (2)  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject,  (4)  the  total 
marks  and  percentage  of  each. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 


m 


Maxi'm. 


Male. 


Hurtuboise,  Alpho 
Herman,  Edward.. 
Herman,  Royal . . . 
Jacques,  Willie  . .  . 
Johnston,  Thomas  . 

Johnson,  Fred  

Kennard,  James . . . 

Konkle,  John  

Kelly,  William  . ... 

Kaiser,  Albert  

Leppard,  Askelon. . 
Leppard,  Sandford. 
Lacomb,  Jasper. . . . 
Lloyd,  Carl .  ....... 

Lloyd,  Charles  

Mallory,  Alva  

McKim,  Wm  

McQuinn,  James. . . 

Matson,  Hans  

Munro,  Wm   

Mcllmoyle,  Geo  

Mitchell,  Wm  

McGrath,  John . . . , 
Murray,  John  A . . . 
Moreland,  Alfred.. 

North,  Milton  

Nagura,  John  

Nagura,  Fred  

Nagura,  Martin  . . . 

Norris,  George  

Nelles,  Edward  . . , , 

Pennock,  John  

Prittie,  Francis . . . . 
Parkes,  Thomas. . . . 

Robinson,  Wm  

Richards,  Phil  

Richards,  Wm  

Rose,  Charles  

Stewart,  Robert  . . . 
Simpson,  Samuel. . , 
Shaughnessy,  John. 

Soanes,  Fred  , 

Shepherd,  Geo. ..  , 

Scott,  Robt  , 

Stanford,  Harry  . . 

Wilson,  John  

Wark,  Samuel  

Wallace,  Charles. . 

Wells,  Willie  

Wigle,  Sylvanus.. 
Young,  Charles .  , . 
Cronk,  Freeman . . 


18 
12 
10 
25 
11 
13 
18 
18 
18 
10 
23 
21 
20 
8 

8| 
27 
17, 
19 
19 
21 
13 
14 
14 

8 
16 
20 
24 
17 
13 
12, 
17 
12 
13 

is! 

17 
23 
23 
19 
21 
17 
18 
13 
8 
14 
19 
18 
14 

9| 
91 
201 
24 
2l| 


100.  100.  100 


10  25 
91  78 
3  .... 
2|  25 

10  60 


64 
58 
32 

"64 

16 
100 
93 


100. 


100  60 

100  70 

75  55 

50;  75 

70 !  80 

751  65 

45 1  65 
1001 .... 


^  it 


100. 


751 

80 

65 

53,. 

35 

65 


100, 


64  50  80 
901    86  . .  . 


78 

50| 
96! 
37l 


50 


40 

3 1  abs 
3,  32 


.50 

76| 
51- 

'92 

50 
251 
Ol 


100. 


100.  100. 


96: 


1001  80 


80  75 
96  70 
74  80| 


32  100 
751  90 
70 1  75 


50  75 
50  57 
50 


41  34 


85 


85 


75 


90 1 
90 1 
70 
60 
65 


70 


48 


60 
70 

60 : 

30' 
751 
80 
40 
53 
65 
851  06 
...  48 


80 


83 


60,  .50 

50  90 

42  75 

421  80 
100 


70 


40 


70 


64 
80 
96  64 


57 
75  100 
...1.... 


0 

80 
53 
501 
90 
50 
30 
60 
55 


58 


54 


95 


50 


100, 


581 
251 
25 
70 
25 


40 


85 


25 


961, 


80 


60 


80 


80 


60 


80 


\\  25'.... 
I...  60 


432 

72 

418 

69 

312 

52 

268 

53 

314 

52 

396 

79 

235 

59 

450 

90 

65 

65 

379 

54 

576 

82 

78 

78 

321 

64 

380 

63 

227 

45 

85 

85 

383 

64 

60 

60 

155 

52 

48 

48 

309 

51 

318 

53 

323 

54 

322 

54 

316 

63 

477 

68 

40 

40 

103 

52 

328 

66 

397 

79 

243 

49 

407 

68 

298 

59 

226 

49 

366 

61 

60 

60 

80 

80 

64 

64 

265 

53 

400 

67 

50 

50 

185 

31 

440 

73 

445 

56 

232 

46 

629 

90 

176 

35 

237 

40 

422 

70 

307 

51 

353 

88 

58 

2? 
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B. — Examination  of  Literary  Classes — Concluded. 

Names  of  pupils  alphabetical! j  arranged  without  reference  to  teachers,  showing  (1) 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil,  (2)  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject,  (4)  the  total 
marks  and  percentage  of  each. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 


Females. 

Bennett,  Flora  

Beckstead,  Addie  

Babb,  Griselda  

Burke,  Katie  

Bomberry,  Lizzie  

Common,  Mary 
Cracknell,  Emma  , . . . , 

Clarke,  Annie  , 

Cowan,  Ida  

Carson,  Delia  , 

Campbell,  Mary  

De  Geer,  Rhoda  , 

Dyer,  Mary  

Eagan,  Bertie  

Edwards,  Bella  

Field,  Annie  

Garson,  Ann  

Gage,  Ada  

Hinman,  Annie  

Hawkins,  Margaret, . 
Halford,  Nettie.  .. 

Hurren,  Martha  , 

Johnston,  Carrie  

Kennedy,  Kate  

Luxton,  Lizzie  

Levine,  Ida  

Lee,  Esther  J  

Mulvahill,  Kate  

McDonald,  Jesse  

McDonald,  Fanny  

McDonald,  Lizzie  

Muir,  Jennie  

^IcDermid,  Martha.., 

Mcintosh,  Chris  , 

Marah,  Mary  , 

McCarthy,  Lizzie  

Moses,  Eva  , 

McKinnon,  Mary  

Mulligan,  Annie  

McCarthy,  Maggie  

Nash,  Alice  

Pode,  Emma  , 

Prittie,  Carrie  

Rowe,  Maria  A  

Rogers,  Alice  

Rigney,  Kate  

Rowles,  Edith  

Stewart,  Eliza  

Shunk,  Charlotte  

Shepherd,  Alice  

Shaw,  Annie  

Strong,  Mary  

Watson,  Rachel  

Williamson,  Sarah  . . . , 

Wilson,  Mary   

Wade,  Lily...   

Yates,  Catherine  

Pott<*,  Harriet  


Maxi'm. 


100. 


100.  100. 


20 
84 

'46 

35 
40 
36 
20 
30 
80 

"20 

25 

5 

75 
0 
75 
27 

"56 
20 

A 
i! 

100 

30' 
211 

40 


50 
45 
100 
29 


48 

ioo 

32 
70 
48 
48 

"48 
16 

"64 

92 
8:i 
92 
75 
32 


abs. 
0 
04 
36 

"56 
78 
0 
20 


61 
54 

75 
25 
301 


100, 


54 

50  50 

95  95 

75  70 

'46 

50  75 


100, 


40 


30  71 
701.... 
35  ... 
50'.... 
84 
40 


63 


50 


0 
70 
50 
50 
84  50 
50  71 
55 
50 
45  80 
70! ... . 


100.  100 


80 


64 


40  .. 
70  .. 

70  ., 

71  .. 

65  ., 
801.. 
35 
75 

80!.. 
60 
77 
0 


97 


4.-) 

Industrial  only. 


30 
abs. 

80 
60 
30 
50! 
301 
90' 
88  j 
50 
80  100 
50 


451  84 
64  50 
64l.... 

661    70  85 


16 


48  50 

431  45 
16|  87 
801  90 
43 
48 
48 
75 


30 


60 

50  75 


14 


10:   50|  69 


60 


30 


72 


50  abs.  60 


48'  73.... 
321.... I  65 

75,  100 I 


48    61!    691  35 


66  50 


69  40 
58  73 


78 


50 


66 


100. 


O  03 


100. 


100. 


85 


701 


53 


60 


22 


35 
0 
25 


25 


25 


40 


60 


60 


44 


60 


60 


40  ... . 
...I  60 
40!.. 
401.. 


401. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Examiner  in  Music  : — 

Toronto,  July  3rd,  1882. 

Dr.  W.  T.  OTvEillt, 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Brantford  on  the  29th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  music  classes  of  that 
institution,  and^now  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  for  your  consideration. 

The  examination  occupied  two  days'  time,  giving  me  opportunity  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  details,  and  consequently  go  over  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  I  had  been 
able  to  do  at  the  previous  examination  in  1881,  when  I  had  only  one  day  at  my  disposal. 

I  found  the  music  department  to  be  in  many  respects  decidedly  improved,  as  com- 
pared with  its  standing  a  year  ago. 

The  classification  of  pupils  is  now  carried  out  in  a  systematic  and  generally  satisfac- 
tory manner,  showing  abundant  evidence  of  care  and  good  judgment  in  this  important 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  Principal. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
very  marked.  I  will  mention  particularly  in  this  connection  Prof.  Zinger's  Harmony 
class.  Miss  Jones*  classes.  Miss  Nolan's  Vocal  classes,  and  Mr.  Raymond's  Tuning 
classes. 

In  making  a  detailed  report  of  the  various  classes,  I  will  commence  with  that  of  the 
Pipe-organ.  This  numbers  at  present  six  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Zinger. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year,  both  with  regard  to  technique  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  instrument.  Improvement  might  be  made,  however,  in  quality 
of  touch,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  phrasing.  Registration  ought  also  to  be  very 
thoroughly  taught  in  connection  with  their  playing,  and  that  on  recognized  principles  of 
good  taste.  I  would  recommend,  especially,  too,  that  organ  pupils  be  trained  from  a  very 
early  stage  of  their  studies  in  the  art  of  improvisation.  The  ability  to  improvise  well, 
upon  an  original  or  any  given  theme,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more  value  to  a  blind  organist 
than  the  ability  to  play  almost  any  number  of  pieces  from  memory. 

An  advanced  Pianoforte  class,  under  Pi-of.  Zinger,  should  be  specially  mentioned,  on 
account  of  its  containing  such  excellent  material.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  no  technical 
studies  are  used  in  this  class,  the  pupils'  time  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  learning  of 
pieces.  Partly  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  this  class  during  the  year  has 
not  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature. 

The  two  classes  in  Harmony,  under  Prof.  Zinger,  show  excellent  results  for  their 
year's  work. 

The  senior  class,  the  members  of  which  have  been  studying  for  two  or  more  sessions, 
has  made  a  very  decided  advance  since  the  last  examination  ;  while  the  junior  class, 
which  was  formed  at  the  beo:inninn:  of  this  session,  has  a  solid  foundation  laid  on  which 
to  extend  their  studies  in  the  science  of  music.  Prof.  Zinger  has  certainly  been  remark' 
ably  successful  in  imparting  to  the  pupils  under  his  charge  a  sound  knowledge  of  musical 
theory  and  harmony. 

Miss  J  ones'  Pedal  Reed-organ  class  (girls)  deserves  special  mention  for  proficiency. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  now  quite  prepared  to  commence  with  the  pipe-organ,  and 
with  the  same  skilful  and  careful  instruction  they  have  heretofore  had,  will  doubtless 
make  rapid  progress  on  the  larger  instrument.  A  number  of  Miss  Jones'  pianoforte 
pupils  also  show  evidence  not  only  of  having  decided  talent  but  of  having  received  a 
sound,  careful  training,  which,  if  continued,  will  in  the  course  of  time  go  far  towards 
making  finished  players  of  them. 

The  class  in  music-writing  (point-print),  under  Miss  Jones,  displayed  great  expertness 
and  intelligence  in  the  writing  and  reading  of  music  dictated  to  them,  and  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  season's  work  in  this  department  had  been  successful. 

The  vocal  pupils  have  this  session  been  judiciously  divided  into  two  classes  ;  one  for 
solo,  and  the  other  for  chorus  singing.  Under  Miss  Nolan's  instruction  they  have  both 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  year,  their  performances  being  much  superior  in  every 
respect  to  what  they  were  a  year  ago.    If  I  were  to  make  any  suggestion  concerning  these 
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classes,  it  would  be  that  greater  care  be  taken  to  prevent  coarseness  of  tone.  This  fault 
was  more  apparent  in  the  chorus  singing  particularly.  It  is  indeed  a  very  common  one 
in  choir  and  chorus  singing  generally,  and  one  that  has  to  be  constantly  fought  against 
by  the  teachers  of  choral  bodies.  The  great  desideratum  is  a  pure  and  musical  tone,  and 
to  attain  this  the  singers  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  habitually  more  than  a  medium 
quantity  of  voice.  Very  loud  singing  should  only  occasionally  be  indulged,  and  any 
tendency  to  shouting  strictly  forbidden.  The  proficiency  of  the  Solo  class,  in  a  variety 
of  characteristic  studies  for  the  voice,  showed  clearly  how  much  care  and  patience  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  class  by  Miss  Nolan,  and  indicates  her  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
department  of  work. 

The  Tuning  class,  under  Mr.  Raymond,  is  doing  good,  practical  work,  and  satisfac- 
torily demonstrates  its  teacher's  ability  and  success. 

All  the  pianos  in  the  institution  are  now  kept  in  tune  by  the  pupils  of  the  Tuning 
class,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Raymond,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  getting  the 
tuning  done  outside,  besides  giving  the  pupils  much  valuable  experience  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

A  Violin  class  has  been  formed  this  session,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Baker, 
and  its  members  (three  in  number)  are  making  excellent  progress. 

The  various  other  classes,  comprising  one  Reed-organ  class,  under  Prof.  Zinger  ; 
two  Reed-organ  and  four  Pianoforte,  under  Miss  Moore  ;  four  Pianoforte,  under  Miss 
Jones;  one  Reed-organ  and  seven  Pianoforte,  under  Miss  McNish ;  all  of  which  I 
examined  in  detail,  are  making  satisfactory  progress.  There  are  some  individual  cases 
among  the  pupils  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  certainly  say  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  keep  them  employed  in  the  study  of  music.  However,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  education  of  the  blind  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  advantages  of  musical  instruction  merely  on  the 
ground  of  having  no  special  talent. 

Concerning  the  musical  instruments,  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  very  good 
order.  The  pipe-organ,  which  was  placed  in  the  institution  a  year  ago,  is  proving  itself 
to  be  what  was  expected,  a  first-class  instrument.  It  requires  a  little  tuning,  however. 
Also  the  trumpet-pipes  should  be  more  firmly  placed,  as  I  found  them  on  the  point  of 
toppling  over. 

The  Mason  <fe  Hamlin  reed-organ  is  somewhat  out  of  tune. 

The  pedal  reed-organ  is  evidently  very  nearly  worn  out,  and  it  is  doutful  whether 
it  can  be  made  to  do  service  for  another  year.  If  possible,  another  one  should  be  at  once 
substituted  for  it. 

The  actions  of  the  Chickering,  Dunham  and  Williams  pianos  require  looking  over, 
the  first  two  named  being  somewhat  loose,  and  the  third  damping  badly. 

I  beg  to  strongly  recouimend  that  a  motor  for  the  pipe  organ  be  placed  in  the  insti- 
tution, if  found  to  be  practicable.    Either  a  water  or  steam  motor  would  answer,  and 
would  be  available  as  well  for  blowing  the  pedal  reed-organ.    The  present  arrangemen 
necessitates  one  pupil  working  at  the  bellows  while  another  plays.    The  labour  of  doin 
this  is  by  no  means  light,  and  by  the  time  the  pupils  have  finished  blowing  for  each  othe 
they  are  naturally  too  much  exhausted  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  practice  afte~ 
ward,  or  from  a  lesson,  as  the  case  may  be.    It  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  th 
pupils  could  this  laborious  process  of  learning  to  play  the  organ  be  made  a  pleasant  an 
comparatively  easy  one  by  means  of  a  motor,  which  would  relieve  them  of  the  duty  o 
blowing.    I  consider  this  important  even  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  boys'  classes,  but  ' 
the  case  of  the  girls'  classes  the  motor  seems  to  me  almost  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  if 
considered  on  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  a  sanitary  nature. 

Another  little  matter,  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  is  the  furnishing  of  foot- 
stools for  those  pianos  that  are  used  for  practice  by  children,  who  are  too  small  to  reach 
the  floor  with  their  feet. 

I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  instruments  had  this  year  been  placed  in  separate 
apartments,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  several  pupils  practicing  together  in  the  same 
loom,  a  custom  that  must  formerly  been  a  serious  drawback  to  their  progress. 

In  conclusion  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  what  I  feel  to  be  true  of  Principal 
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Dymond  and  his  Assistants  in  the  music  department,  that  their  hearts  are  in  their  work, 
and  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  doing  their  utmost  to  give  the  young  people  under  their 
charge  a  thorough  musical  education.  To  the  pupils  themselves  the  advantages  must  be 
simply  inestimable  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  living  for  a  term  of  years  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  moral  and  religious  influences  are  so  healthful,  where  they  have  the  benefit 
of  wise  and  experienced  teachers  to  guide  them  in  their  studies,  and  where  the  best 
methods,  appliances  and  means  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  with  the  single 
object  of  ameliorating  their  condition  and  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equivalent  for 
the  loss  of  vision. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Principal  Dymond  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  to  me  during 
my  visit,  and  also  for  facilitating  the  labour  of  examination  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
work  rapidly  and  without  hindrance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Fisher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  Dr.  W.  T.  O'Reilly, 

Inspector  oj  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1882. 

Inspector  Langmuir. 

This  report  being  addressed  to  you  for  the  first  time  necessarily  calls  to  mind  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  office  of  Inspector  during  the  past  year.  I  should 
fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  the  respectful 
tribute  of  myself  and  colleagues  to  Mr.  Langmuir's  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution  ;  to  his  kindly  bearing  whatever  the  duties  he  had  to  discharge  ;  to  his  evident 
desire  to  act  justly  in  every  case  ;  and  to  the  prudence  and  discretion  which  influenced 
his  relations  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Our  best  wishes  attend  him  in  his 
new  sphere  of  labour. 

The  Staff. 

I  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of  my  colleagues,  the 
several  officers  of  the  institution,  in  carrying  out  new  plans  and  arrangements,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  matters  afiecting  the  progress  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  The  prevalence 
of  unbroken  harmony  and  good  feeling  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  lightening  the  labours 
of  all,  and  in  ensuring  whatever  measure  of  success  has  attended  those  labours  during  the 
past  year. 

In  the  literary  stafi",  Miss  M.  A.  Walsh  has  filled,  very  satisfactorily,  the  position 
vacated  by  Miss  Ross  in  December,  1881  ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Shannon, 
for  purposes  and  under  circumstances  detailed  in  my  last  report,  has  fully  realized  the 
anticipations  under  which  it  was  made. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  McNish,  as  junior  music  teacher,  has  enabled  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  to  receive  that  early  preparatory  instruction  which  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  future  musical  proficiency. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  late  session,  Professor  George  Baker,  of  Gait,  wsm 
engaged  as  instructor  of  a  violin  class.  This  arrangement  has  been  much  appreciated  bj 
the  pupils,  four  in  number,  who  form  the  class,  and  their  progress,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much 
commended  by  the  Examiner. 


Number  op  Pupils. 


In  my  last  report  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  150  would  be  the  maximum  pupil 
population  of  the  session  then  commencin2;.  Only  for  a  short  period  was  that  number 
exceeded,  and  then  only  by  one,  the  average,  as  taken  from  the  monthly  returns  being 
149,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  males  and  sixty-four  females.  This  reduction  from  the 
numbers  in  attendance  in  1880-81  has  been  brought  about  by  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils,  admitted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
institution's  existence,  have  about  completed  the  fullest  reasonable  limits  of  attendance. 
Hence  an  increase  in  the  numbers  annually  leaving,  their  education  being — presumably 
— finished. 

Even  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  very  exactly  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
annual  addition  to  the  juvenile  blind  population  of  the  Province,  although,  on  that  basis, 
the  numbers  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institution  must  be  calculated.  The  retiring 
ha,bits  of  blind  persons,  from  early  childhood  upwards,  seclude  them  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  public  eye.  Then  again,  very  erroneous  impressions  frequently  prevail  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  institution;  its  plan  of  operations  ;  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  degree 
of  blindness  necessary  to  render  the  child  eligible,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  very 
energetic  efforts  made,  for  years  past,  to  bring  the  advantages  offered  directly  to  the  notice 
of  the  friends  of  those  suitable  for  admission.  But  another  cause  of  reduced  numbers  is 
the  recent  more  stringent  application  of  the  rule  limiting  admission — except  under  special 
circumstances — to  applicants  between  seven  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  conse- 
quent exclusion  of  adults,  for  whose  reception  the  structural  arrangements  of  the 
institution  are  not  adapted.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  criticize  harshly  a  practice,  which 
in  past  years  has  given  to  a  large  number  of  blind  persons,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
the  only  opportunity  they  could  have  had  of  escaping  from  a  condition  of  ignorance  and 
dependence. 

Nor,  in  referring  to  the  record,  so  far  as  one  exists,  of  the  results  of  this  liberal 
policy,  am  I  disposed  to  think  is  has  been,  on  the  whole,  other  than  beneficial.  But  it 
has  had  grave  inconveniences,  the  necessity  for  it  now  exists  only  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
than  formerly,  and  the  instances  of  applications  for  admission  from  adults  are  not  very 
numerous.  Only  four  (two  male  and  two  female)  over-age  pupils  have  been  admitted 
during  the  past  and  present  sessions.  The  respective  ages  of  the  new  pupils  admitted  in 
18ol,  and  so  far  in  1882,  were  as  follows  : 


1881-2. 


Males. 

Seven  years   1 

Eight     "    2 

Nine      "    1 

Eleven   "    1 

Twelve  "    1 

Fifteen  "    2 

Seventeen  years    1 

Twenty-three  years   1 

10 


Females. 

Eight  years   2 

Fifteen  years    1 

Twenty-four  years   1 

Twenty-five     "    1 
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1882-3  (to  date). 


Males. 


I 


Six  years  

Ten  "   

Eleven  years  .... 
Sixteen  years  . .  . 
Seventeen  years  . 
Twenty-five  years 


Females. 


Thirteen  years 
Seventeen   "  , 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  re-admissions  of  several  former  pupils  who  may 
have  been  absent  from  the  institution  for  one  or  more  sessions. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  134  pupils  (seventy-six  male  and  fifty-eight"female) 
in  actual  residence ;  five  in  attendance  last  session  have  been  temporarily  detained  at 
home  and  may  be  expected  shortly,  and  three  new  pupils  are  seeking  admission.  One 
female  pupil  who  returned  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  state  of  health,  has,  by  the  advice 
of  the  physician,  been  removed  by  her  friends.  These  figures  indicate  about  140  pupils 
as  the  probable  maximum  for  the  current  session.  The  admissions,  it  will  be  seen, 
average  about  thirteen  annually,  while  the  number  that  left  during,  or  at  the  close  of 
last  session  amounted  to  twenty -eight,  while  six  may  either  return,  or  for  various  reasons 
be  detained  at  home  until  next  session.  Of  155  pupils  registered  during  the  session  of 
1881-2  the  record  is  as  folUows  : 


Left  the  institution  ,   28 

Return  deferred  or  uncertain   6 

Returned    121 

Total   155 


The  causes  of  leaving  of  the  twenty-eight  who  have  left  finally,  may  be  accounted 
for  as  follows : 

PUPILS. 


Graduated  from  willow-work  department  with  outfits   4 

Graduated  from  tuning  department  with  tuner's  outfits    2 

Graduated  from  Music  and  Literary  classes    2 

Graduated  in  literary  studies  and  industrial  work   3 

Matured  and  left,  with  partial  results   3 

Prevented  from  returning  by  ill-health   2 

Removed  during  session  or  excluded  in  consequence  of  ill-health  (all 

females)   7 

Excluded  as  imbecile   2 

Excluded  in  consequence  of  good  sight   1 

Excluded  on  personal  grounds   1 

Left. — Cause,  dislike  of  work  or  study    1 

Total   28 


Reference  to  some  of  the  foregoing  cases  will  be  made  further  on.  The  invalid 
removals  will  also  doubtless  receive  some  notice  in  Dr.  Carson's  report. 

Health  of  the  Pupils. 

While  this  subject  comes  particularly  within  the  scope  of  the  physician's  observa- 
tions, it  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  much  concern  to  the  head  of  the  institution.  In 
the  first  place  I  may  remark,  that  the  presence  of  permanent  invalids  has  a  very  depressing 
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effect  upon  other  pupils,  while  it  absorbs,  to  a  prejudicial  extent,  the  time  and  attention 
of  nurses  and  attendants.  In  the  above  list  are  to  be  found  three  or  four  adult  females 
suffering  from  chronic  maladies  of  a  very  distressing  nature,  incapacitating  them  altogether 
from  regular  attendance  in  the  school  or  work  room.  In  such  cases  the  continuance  of 
the  pupil  in  the  institution  is  of  the  least  possibl*^  benefit  to  herself,  and  most  disad- 
vantageous to  the  institution.  While,  therefore,  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  demand,  and, 
I  trust,  will  always  receive,  the  kindest  and  unremitting  care,  any  tendency  to  convert  the 
institution  into  a  hospital  or  asylum,  for  protracted  or  permanent  cases  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  should  be  firmly  resisted.  I  am  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  one  pupil, 
male  or  female,  to  whom  this  remark  would  apply.  There  are  some,  of  course,  in  whom 
constitutional  delicacy  calls  for  that  watchfulness  and  over-sight  which  may  be  reasonably 
and  fairly  expected  at  the  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  so  large  a  family. 

The  absence  of  epidemic  disorders  has  to  be  thankfully  recorded.  The  very  open 
winter  afforded  opportunities,  largely  availed  of,  for  out-of-door  recreation,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  institution  grounds,  and  every  effort  has  l3een  made  by 
the  officers  to  stimulate  pupils  of  a  lethargic  temperament,  to  take  frequent  walks  in  the 
open  air.  The  swings,  purchased  a  year  ago,  have  been  largely  patronized,  and  the  intro- 
duction, although  on  a  very  limited  scale,  of  gymnastic  exercises,  has,  I  am  satisfied,  had 
a  healthful  effect.  On  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  pupils  last  session  was  generally  satis- 
factory, and  those  who  have  returned  since  the  vacation,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
in  very  good  physical  condition. 

Conduct  and  Discipline. 

In  regard  to  the  important  subjects  of  the  pupils'  conduct  and  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  which  were  discussed  theoretically  at  some  length  in  my  report  of  last  year,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  views  and  hopes  then  expressed  have  in  practice  been 
fully  confirmed.  The  basis  of  our  whole  system  in  this  respect  has  been  confidence  be- 
tween the  Principal  and  staff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  officers  and  pupils,  on  the 
other.  The  first  condition  of  success  is,  of  course,  that  the  members  of  the  staff  shall  be 
persons  deserving  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  That  condition  being,  happily,  fulfilled 
in  the  present  instance,  it  next  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  give  his  colleagues 
his  confidence  unreservedly,  and  to  take  care  that,  whatever  advice  or  suggestions  he  may 
feel  it  his  duty  privately  to  tender  to  them,  the  authority  of  the  teachers  in  relation  to  the 
pupils  shall  be  unimpaired.  The  teachers  must  thus  be  encouraged  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  will  always  be  sustained  in  right  efforts  to  maintain  discipline  and  order 
among  the  pupils.  But  the  pupils,  in  their  turn,  will  only  render  a  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience  if  they  feel  that  they  are  trusted,  and  that  insubordination  and  misconduct  are 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  and  not  as  the  rule.  By  thus  putting  the  whole  body  of  pupils 
on  their  honour,  offenders  soon  lose  caste  among  their  associates,  and  experience  a  sense 
of  isolation  which  makes  the  way  of  the  transgressor  a  hard  and  lonely  one. 

It  has  been  found  possible,  so  far,  to  dispense  with  any  punishments  except  tem- 
porary seclusion  on  low  diet,  or  the  curtailment  of  some  privilege,  and  these  measures, 
rarely  resorted  to,  are  never  continued  longer  than  to  bring  the  offender  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  error,  and  to  a  promise  of  amendment.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  offences 
have  consisted  of  acts  of  a  mischievous  or  dangerous  character,  the  provocation  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  has  been  strong,  and  in  one  instance  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  it 
as  a  last  alternative,  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  all  but  incorrigible  offender,  was  seriously 
discussed.  The  disagreeable  necessity,  however,  has,  as  yet,  been  avoided,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  less  degrading  means  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  found  sufficient 
to  bring  the  most  hardened  to  their  senses. 

The  system  of  conduct  marks  introduced  a  year  ago,  has  worked  well.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  have  escaped  marking  altogether,  while  others  have  received  marks 
only  for  errors  of  habit.  Marks  for  wilful  disobedience  or  actual  moral  delinquency,  have 
been  very  few  indeed.  It  has  appeared  to  my  associates  and  myself,  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  institution  has  been  good,  and  that  the  public  feeling  and  opinion  of  this  little 
community  has  been  strongly  in  favour  of  rectitude  of  conduct  and  respect  for  the  rules 
of  the  institution. 
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Tri-sessional  Keports. 

Under  the  new  by-laws  issued  last  year,  it  became  compulsory  on  the  Principal  to 
send  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  every  pupil  a  report  of  his  or  her  progress,  health,  and 
conduct,  three  times  during  each  session.  I  was  not  prepared  to  comply  with  the  by-law  so 
early  as  its  letter  required,  but  twice  during  the  session  of  1881-2  the  reports  were  for- 
warded as  directed.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  reports.  The  list  of  subjects 
comprises  everything  taught  in  the  institution,  and  the  marking  denotes  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  in  those  studies  or  industrial  pursuits  in  which  he  or  she  has  received  instruc- 
tions : — 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Report  of  Pupils'  Progress,  Conduct  and  Health,  as  provided  in  By-Law  No.  8. 

Classes  are 


Grading  indicated  by  the  words  "Good,"  "Fair,"  or  "  Indiflferent." 
represented  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  "A"  being  the  highest. 


Arithmetic  

Grammar  and  Correct  Language  

Geography   

Reading  and  Spelling  

Literature  

Writing  

History  

Object  Lessons  

Useful  Knowledge  (Preparatory  Class) 

Chemistry  

Pipe-organ   

Reed-organ  

Pianoforte  

Violin  

Harmony  

Music-writing   

Vocal  Music  

Pianoforte  Tuning  

Willow-work  

Cane  Chair  Seating  

Machine  Sewing  

Hand  Sewing  

Machine  Knitting   

Hand  Knitting  

Bead  and  Fancy  Work   

Gymnastics  or  Calisthenics  

Conduct   

Health  


Class. 
B 

B 


B 
A 


Progress. 
Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Fair. 


Work  op  the  Session. 

In  referring  to  the  general  work  of  the  last  session,  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Literary  and  Music  classes,  as  supplying  a  very  complete 
picture  of  the  every-day  work  of  the  institution  in  these  important  respects.  While  the 
pupils  are  not,  as  in  some  schools,  dependent  on  these  examinations  for  promotion  or 
professional  advancement,  they  are  naturally  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
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attainments  are  submitted  annually  to  such  a  test.  To  the  Principal  and  teachers,  the 
yisits  of  the  Examiners  are  most  valuable,  particularly  when,  as  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
case  in  the  late  reports,  the  remarks  of  the  Examiners  are  judiciously  discriminating,  and 
neither  too  general,  nor  too  complimentary,  to  be  of  practical  utility.  It  is,  of  course, 
most  gratifying  to  know  that  gentlemen  who  do  do  not  shrink  from  impartial  criticism 
where  it  is  called  for,  are  able  to  place  on  the  work  of  the  session  and  arrangements  as  a 
whole,  the  seal  of  their  commendation. 

Literary  Classes. 

The  commendatory  portion  of  the  Literary  Examiners'  report  will  speak  for  itself. 
I  shall  have,  however,  to  notice  briefly  the  steps  taken  to  carry  out  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations with  which  the  report  concludes. 

In  my  opinion  the  Examiners  might  have  gone  further  than  they  have  done  in 
advising  a  reduction  of  the  number  in  some  of  the  junior  classes.  There  were  reasons  why, 
during  the  past  session,  it  was  not  desirable  to  divide  these  classes;  but,  as  these  reasons  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  removed,  a  re-arrangement  has  been  effected  that  will  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  By  the  changes  and  promotions  which — where  proper 
efforts  at  classification  are  made — should  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  session, 
the  numbers  in  most  of  the  classes  have  been  to  some  extent  equalized.  But,  in  some  of 
the  junior  classes,  more  thorough  changes  were  needed.  Last  session  a  class,  known  as  the 
Useful  Knowledge  class,  for  pupils  who,  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity  or  some  mental 
weakness  or  physical  infirmity  (other  than  blindness)  required  special  or  individual 
attention,  was  organized  under  Mr||  Shannon's  instruction  with  good  result.  Owing  to 
the  removal,  however,  of  two  imbecile  pupils,  and  the  progress  made  by  others,  the  need 
for  this  class  is  no  longer  felt.  Mr«  Shannon's  attention,  therefore,  not  being  required 
in  that  direction,  it  became  an  easy  matter  to  establish  two  new  (fifth)  classes  in  Gram- 
mar and  Reading  respectively,  drawing  their  pupils  from  the  overcrowded  classes  in  those 
subjects  under  Miss  Walsh's  charge,  and  reducing  the  latter  classes  to  easily  manageable 
proportions.  The  Writing  class  (F)  taught  by  Mr.  Shannon  last  session  has  been  some- 
what enlarged  to  the  relief  of  class  D  ;  and  by  combining  the  two  classes  in  History, 
formerly  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery  and  Miss  Edgar  respectively,  in  one  class  under 
the  first  named  lady,  it  has  been  possible  to  form  a  third  object  class  (C)  under  Miss 
Edgar's  charge,  leaving  in  Object  class  B  only  so  many  pupils  as  can  be  taught  at  one 
time  effectively.  I  trust,  therefore,  when  the  Examiners  next  visit  us  they  v/ill  find  no 
class  so  large  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

The  next  suggestion  of  the  Literary  Examiners  has  been,  at  all  events,  partially  met 
by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  "objects"  illustrating  practical  studies  in 
physiology,  zoology  and  natural  history  generally.  In  this  connection,  too,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  addition  to  our  appliances  of  several  new  sectional  maps,  used  in  teaching 
geography  objectively.  These  maps — which  would  be  very  costly  indeed  if  purchased 
ready  made — are  constructed  by  the  institution  carpenter  under  the  direction,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wickens,  the  head-master.  In  addition  to  those  previously  in  use, 
maps  of  South  America  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  just  been  finished,  and  maps 
of  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  ready  when  required.  When  the  latter  are  provided  our  stock 
of  these  maps  will  be  tolerably  complete.  Mr.  Wickens  has  also  in  hand  a  terrestrial  globe, 
which  he  is  adapting  to  the  use  of  our  pupils,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  study  the 
form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  several  continents,  objectively. 
With  such  other  materials  as  can  be  easily  extemporised  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
moderate  expenditure  on  more  costly  articles  annually,  our  supply  of  appliances  for 
objective  instruction  will,  I  believe,  meet  all  reasonable  expectations. 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  Literary  Examiners,  although  not  affecting  directly  any  branch 
of  literary  study,  the  want  of  a  suitable  gymnasium  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  About 
forty-three  pupils  take  lessons  in  gymnastics  or  calisthenic  exercises  from  Mr.  Shannon, 
and,  twice  a  week,  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in  the  willow  shop  are  put  through  the  same 
exercises  by  Mr.  Truss.    Of  the  improvement  observable  in  the  pupils,  as  the  result  of 
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■what  little  has  yet  been  possible  in  this  direction,  the  Examiners  speak  highly,  but  not 
more  highly  than  the  facts  justify.  Enough  good  has,  at  all  events,  been  accomplished  to 
show  how  much  might  be  done  if  a  suitable  and  properly  constructed  gymnasium  were 
provided.  The  only  movements  possible  at  present  are  those  afiecting  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  those  are  of  the  simplest  character.  Even 
such,  carried  on  in  a  small  apartment,  soon  produce  exhaustion,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  as  thorough  as  is  desirable.  In  one  word,  there  can  be  no  thorough  systematic 
physical  training  without  a  proper  gymnasium,  and  without  thorough,  systematic  physical 
training,  the  education  of  the  blind  will  always  be,  in  a  most  essential  respect,  imperfect. 
This  is  now  admitted  by  every  intelligent  instructor  of  the  blind.  Where,  such  training 
is  secured  in  early  life  it  makes  a  totally  different  being  of  the  child,  and  influences  for 
good  his  whole  future  existence.  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that,  in  view  of 
other  very  urgently  needed  improvements,  may  have  compelled  the  postponement  of  the 
gymnasium,  but  trust  that  it  will  be  a  leading  feature  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming 
year. 

In  connection  with  school  appliances,  the  supply  of  point-print  slates  demands 
particular  notice.  The  brass  guides  for  point-print  writing  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  our  engineer.  Mr.  Harrison's  mechanical  ingenuity 
is  implemented  by  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  pupils'  progress  in  point-print  writing. 
He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  our  library  of  several  books  transcribed  by  him  in 
point-print  during  his  leisure  hours.  It  was  found  possible,  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
to  provide  every  pupil  capable  of  using  it,  with  a  point-print  slate  to  be  considered  as  his 
or  her  personal  property,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  it  home  for  use  during  the  vacation. 
The  practice  of  writing  was  thus  kept  up,  and  amusement  for  any  spare  moment  was 
always  on  hand. 

Music  Classes. 

The  erection  of  a  pipe-organ  in  the  Music  Hall ;  the  re-organization  of  the  Yocal 
class  as  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  musical  tuition ;  and  the  appointment  of  special 
instruction  in  the  violin  and  in  piano-tuning,  were  the  principal  new  arrangements  made 
during  the  past  session.  In  regard  to  these,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
Musical  department,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Literary  classes,  the  report  of  the  Examiner 
will  convey  the  best  information.  The  pipe-organ  has  been  a  means,  not  only  of  profitable 
study  and  instruction,  but  of  delight  to  the  pupils  at  large,  and  to  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who,  on  various  occasions,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  our  concerts  and 
entertainments.  It  is  also  used  regularly  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  services,  one  of  the 
pupils  acting  as  organist.  The  hints  of  the  Examiner  with  regard  to  any  improvements 
in  this  branch  of  instruction  will,  of  course,  have  due  attention.  For  my  own  part,  in 
the  case  of  a  specialty  of  this  kind,  respecting  which  few  are  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  I  feel  that  the  value  of  such  counsels  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Two  of  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  Pipe-organ  class  left  at  the  close  of  the  late  session  ;  a 
third,  from  a  cause  that  will  be  alluded  to  elsewhere,  is  about  leaving  the  institution ; 
and  a  fourth  has,  for  personal  reasons,  turned  his  attention  to  other  studies.  This  leaves 
only  two  of  the  original  class  of  six  pupils  in  the  present  class.  One  promising  male 
student  was  added  to  the  class  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  session,  and  one,  not  yet 
returned,  will  probably  join  the  class  on  his  arrival.  The  two  female  pupils  referred  to 
by  Professor  Fisher,  as  ready  for  the  pipe-organ,  are  now  receiving  instruction  on  that 
instrument,  and  thus  the  number  of  the  class  is  at  present  maintained.  Every  day, 
however,  shows  the  necessity  for  some  other  means  of  working  the  bellows  than  the 
manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  it  has  already 
received  official  consideration,  but  may  be  allowed  to  record  my  conviction  that  no  really 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  this  department  will  be  possible  until  a  motor  or  some  such 
appliance  is  secured. 

The  allusion  of  Professor  Fisher  to  the  most  advanced  Pianoforte  class,  is  written 
under  a  slight  misapprehension.  The  pupils  in  that  class  last  session  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  in  the  Pipe-organ  class,  and  had  been  under  piano  instruction  for 
years.    Hence,  in  the  limited  time  devoted  by  them  to  the  piano,  less  attention  was 

2— B.A. 
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given  to  technical  studies  than,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  case. 
It  is  to  the  arrangements,  rather  than  to  the  instructor,  any  deticiency  under  this  head 
must  be  cliarged.  But  it  is  increasingly  obvious  to  me  that,  if  this  is  to  be  a  training 
school  for  musicians  or  music  teachers,  thoroughness,  style  and  a  finished  execution  in 
the  use  of  the  pianoforte  must  beyond  most  qualitications  be  aimed  at.  A  class  has, 
therefore,  been  formed  of  six  of  the  most  advanced  ])ianoforte  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Jones,  to  whose  proticiency  and  ability  as  a  teacher 
of  tlie  pianforte  Professor  Fisher  bears  very  high  testimony.  This  class  is  for  convenience 
in  two  divisions,  of  three  pupils  each  ;  the  pupils  receive  careful  and  individual  attention, 
and  are  allotted  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  for  daily  practice,  in  order  thit  nothing  may 
be  left  undone  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  accomplished  pianofortists. 

The  purchase  of  a  pedal  reed-organ  in  place  of  the  instrument  so  disparagingly 
spoken  of  by  the  Professor,  will,  I  trust,  enable  us  in  time  to  train  for  promotion  a  suc- 
cession of  pipe-organists.  During  the  vacation  the  whole  of  the  pianos  and  reed-organs 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and,  where  necessary,  repaired.  One,  at  least,  of  the  pianos 
is  rapidly  becoming  only  lit  for  tuning  pupils'  practice,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  last 
beyond  the  present  session.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  music  practice  with  the 
number  of  pianos  now  in  use  ;  nor  have  we  a  single  piano  of  the  highest  quality.  I 
therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  a  grand  piano  (ti  ichord)  of  such  a  tone  and  quality 
as  will  aflford  the  best  scope  for  the  abilities  of  our  most  advanced  pupils,  be  added  to 
our  stock  of  instruments  as  eaily  as  practicable  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  experience  of 
our  best  tuning  class  pupils  will  also  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  such  a  piano,  with- 
out which  their  instruction  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete. 

There  are  seventy-seven  pupils  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  music  during  the 
present  session.  The  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  large,  and  it  will  strike 
anybody,  acquainted  with  the  average  capacity  of  either  seeing  or  blind  scholars,  that  a 
good  deal  of  labour  must  be  expended  in  producing,  so  far  as  many  are  concerned,  very 
small  results.  But,  while  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  continue  permanently  in  a  music  class 
who  does  not  show  some  ability  to  receive  instruction  in  music,  the  examiner  takes  a 
correct  view  when  he  says,  "it  would  be  unwise  to  deprive  any  one  (of  our  pupils)  of 
the  advantages  of  musical  instruction  merely  on  the  ground  of  having  no  special  talent." 
In  this  remark  I  must  cordially  concur.  In  music,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  literary  studies, 
not  a  few  of  our  pupils,  who  never  design  or  liope  to  turn  their  acquirements  in  these 
respects  to  pecuniary  advantage,  will  find,  in  the  ability  to  play  even  simple  tunes  on  the 
reed-organ  or  piano,  or  in  a  mind  stored  with  quotations  from  authors  and  poets,  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  delight  to  themselves  that  the  seeing  world  has  no  conception  of.  There 
are,  at  the  present  time,  three  or  four  youths  employed  in  the  willow  shop  during  the 
whole  day  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  devoted  to  a  lesson  on  the  reed-organ,  a  privilege 
granted  at  their  earnest  roquest  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  one  amusement — how- 
ever humble  their  musical  qualifications — to  lighten  and  cheer  when  the  day's  work  is 
over,  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dark  and  dreary  leisure. 

The  longer  the  opportunity  for  observation,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  is  it  made 
manifest  to  my  mind,  that,  in  dealing  with  the  pupils  of  this  institution  no  arbitrary 
general  rul<  s  or  system  can  be  safely  applied,  but  that  the  utmost  flexibility,  as  well  as 
the  most  patient  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  must  characterise  any 
successful  method  of  management. 

In  connection  with  our  piano  classes,  I  am  also  able  to  relieve  our  kind-hearted 
Examiner^s'  mind  with  regard  to  the  want  of  foot-rests  for  our  younger  music  pupils  while 
practising  or  receiving  instruction.  These  simple  appliances  have  been  provided,  and 
every  piano,  used  by  the  juniors,  is  furnished  with  a  stool  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
shortest  pair  of  logs. 

Tlie  Vocal  class,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  fifty,  of  whom  eighteen  are  in  the 
first  or  senior  division — has  this  session  lost  some  of  its  most  prominent  pupils.  Its  num- 
bers, however,  liave  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  new-comers  and  other  aspirants,  and 
the  progress  of  the  class  during  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  session  opened, 
and  the  excellent  spirit  manifested,  give  promise  that  its  record  this  session  will  be  an 
honourable  one. 
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The  Tuning  class  has  averaged  eight  members  during  the  session,  about  as  many  as 
can  be  profitably  instructed  in  the  time  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Every  pupil  in  the  class 
receives  two  lessons  per  week  from  the  instructor  and  practices  for  one  hour  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  tuning  pianos  in  use  when  his  proticiency  justifies  him  in  per- 
forming that  operation.  Mr.  ilaymond  communicates  frequently  and  frankly  with  me  as 
to  the  progress  of  each  pupil,  and  his  views  as  to  his  qualitications  and  aptitude  tor  the 
business  of  a  piano  tuner.  As  every  graduate  from  this  department  is  sure  to  be  subjected 
to  critical  observation,  it  is  not  intended  that  any  pupil  shall  remain  under  instruction 
who  does  not  show  a  real  and  positive  talent  for  the  work.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
Tuning  class  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  many  pupils.  But  the  privilege  must  be 
reserved  for  a  well-selected  and  limited  number.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that, 
already,  the  qualifications  of  our  pupil-tuners  have  been  practically  tes'ed  and  with  most 
sati.sfactory  results.  Towards  tlie  close  of  last  session  the  well-known  firm  of  Masou  & 
Risch,  of  Toronto,  offered  to  take  one  of  our  pupils  into  their  establishment  as  a  piano- 
tuner.  The  young  man  selected  produced  so  favourable  an  impression  that  the  firm  have 
applied  for  another  of  our  pupils,  and  their  needs  will  be  supplied  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence on  our  part  that  the  reputation  of  the  institution  will  be  more  than  maintained  by 
the  choice  that  has  now  been  made. 

Tlie  Yioiiii  class,  which  liad  lost  one  member  just  before  the  Examiner's  visit,  now  con- 
sists of  four  pupils  who  receive  instructions  weekly  from  Professor  Baker.  In  this  class 
special  talent,  and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  are  essential  to  admission, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  very  high  privilege  indeed.  Even  to  non-professional  observers 
the  excellent  efiects  of  Professor  Baker's  short  period  of  instruction  have  been  most 
noticeable. 

The  Harmony  classes  under  Professor  Zinger — so  favourably  noticed  by  Professor 
Fisher — have,  in  consequence  of  several  of  the  advanced  pupils  leaving,  been  re  organized. 
The  pupils  remaining  of  what  was  class  A  in  harmony  last  session,  receive  instruction 
in  a  new  class,  in  composition  and  counter-point.  Classes  A  and  B  are  now  virtually  two 
divisions  of  one  class,  meeting  at  the  same  time  under  one  instructor  daily. 

Industrial  Departments. 

In  connection  with  these  departments  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
instruction  to  the  p  ipiis,  not  pecuniary  profit  to  the  institution,  thxt  is  the  object  aimed 
at.  In  the  willow-«hop,  the  knitting-room,  or  the  work  room,  so  much  time  is  spent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a  pupil  such  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  as  will 
qualify  him  or  her  for  independent  efforts,  and  no  more.  As  the  institution  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  availed  ot"  by  young  children — as  distinguished  from  those  of  riper  years 
who  have  hitherto  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  under  industrial  instruction — 
the  volume  of  work  turned  out  may  even  be  expected  to  diminish  as  a  thorough  course  of 
literary  instruction  will  have  to  precede  industrial  training.  At  the  present  time  great 
care  is  taken  in  adjusting  the  pupil's  daily  routine  of  work  and  study  so  as  to  allot  a  due 
proportion  of  each,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  age  of  the  pupil,  his  or  her  progress 
in  other  respects,  or  the  time  he  or  she  has  been  in  the  institution,  make  it  desirable,  with 
a  view  to  graduating  at  an  early  date,  that  the  attention  should  be  devoted  largely  or 
exclusivtly  to  some  particular  object. 

The  Willow-shop. 

In  this  department  there  are  at  present  twenty-six  pupils  under  instruction.  Of  these 
sixteen  are  in  the  shop  exclusively.  The  latter  comprise  pupils  who  are  making  steady 
progress  towards  graduating  ;  others  whose  aptitude  for  industrial  employment  is  small, 
but  whose  remaining  time  in  the  institution  is  so  short  as  to  make  their  continuous  atten- 
tion to  the  work  they  are  capable  of  performing  imperatively  necessary  ;  and  a  third- 
class  consisting  of  youths,  who,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  well 
employed  under  Mr.  Truss's  close  supervision.  A  few  of  the  willow-workers  take  lessons 
in  one  or  two  favourite  literary  subjects,  or  those  in  which  they  particularly  need  im- 
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provement — or  in  music.  Three  lads,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  shop,  will  be 
placed  under  instruction  for  a  portion  of  each  day  shortly  Mr.  Truss's  report  to  the 
Principal  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  I'eport  showing  sales  of  willow-ware 
manufactured  by  the  industrial  pupils  attending  the  workshop  during  the  session  which 
closed  on  the  15th  June  last ;  also  a  statement  showing  the  sums  of  money  received  by 
pupils  from  the  sales  of  work  made  during  the  vacation.  This  work  was  made  by  the 
pupils  during  their  vacation  from  willow  given  to  them  by  the  institution. 

Sales  by  Pupils  of  work  made  during  the  Vacation. 


Pupils.  Value  of  ^Vork. 

C.  G.  A   $38  00 

C.  K   52  00 

J.  B   28  00 

J.  L   23  00 

J.  N   30  00 

J.  C   24  00 

W.  T   16  00 

B.  C   16  00 

J.  A   24  00 

F.  G   15  00 

W.  K   30  00 

H.  L   16  00 


Total   $312  00 

Sales  by  Trades  Instructor  of  work  made  by  pupils 

during  session  ending  June  15th,  1882    $950  00 

Balance  of  work  not  sold   100  00 


Total  value  of  work  by  pupils  $1050  00 


"  I  may  state  that  the  four  pupils  who  graduated  at  the  close  of  last  session  from  the 
workshop  and  who  were  given  complete  outfits  of  tools  needed,  willow,  etc.,  have  already 
given  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  intended  to  profit  by  their  industrial 
training  and  the  lessons  of  self-help  which  they  received  in  this  institution.  They  report 
a  ready  sale  for  their  work  and  appear  hopeful  in  regard  to  their  future  prospects.  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  work  performed  by  our 
pupils  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  work  of  any  previous  session.  The  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  their  industry,  and  attention  to  instruction  was  most  satisfactory  during  the  entire 
session. 

"Thos.  Truss, 

"  Trades  Instructor.'^ 

Mr.  Truss's  modesty  leads  him  to  say  less  of  the  progress  of  the  department  under 
his  charge  during  the  past  year  than  the  facts  will  justify.  He  might  have  said,  that  in 
September,  1881,  by  the  loss,  in  the  previous  June,  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  five 
of  his  most  advanced  pupils  who  then  graduated,  he  was  left  without  one  pupil  who  had 
up  to  that  time  attempted  to  execute  work  of  the  highest  class  and  quality ;  that  a  whole 
month  was  occupied  during  the  early  part  of  the  session  in  preparing  a  very  large 
quantity  of  green  willow  obtained  on  advantageous  terms  in  this  district  ;  and  yet,  that, 
with  these  drawbacks,  not  only  was  the  work  turned  out  greater  in  value  but  work  was 
done  of  a  higher  class,  and  of  superior  quality,  than  in  any  previous  year.  To  our  excel- 
lent Instructor's  good  judgment  and  tact,  in  the  management  of  the  pupils,  and  to  his 
ingenious  contrivences  for  assisting  and  facilitating  their  labours  these  results  must  be 
mainly  ascribed. 
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Of  the  pupils  who  received  outfits  three  are  engao;ed  in  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gait,  Chatham,  and  Port  Colborne,  respectively,  on  their  own  account.  The  fourth 
has  been  selected  as  instructor  in  willow-work  at  the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able,  in  future  years,  to  supply  other  insti- 
tutions with  help  of  a  similar  character  as  the  last  mentioned,  if  required,  although,  with 
the  heavy  drafts  of  the  last  two  sessions  upon  our  producing  strength  and  ability  in  this 
branch,  we  shall,  probably,  be  hardly  up  to  the  full  standard  for  a  short  time  to  come. 

The  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  our  stock  of  models  used  in  producing  the  arti- 
cles manufactured,  have  now  increased  the  value  of  a  willow-shop  graduate's  outfit  (including 
a  supply  of  willow)  to  close  upon  eighty  dollars,  with  tendency  still  upwards.  The  out^ 
fit  of  a  pianoforte  tuner  costs  about  thirty  dollars.  Although  these  somewhat  consider- 
able amounts  comes  out  of  funds  accruing  from  workshop  sales,  and  not  from  the  legislative 
appropriations,  they  are  a  suflSciently  heavy  annual  charge  upon  our  resources  to  demand 
caution  in  their  distribution.  But  a  due  regard  for  economy  is  not  the  only  principle 
involved  in  making  these  grants.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  that  they  are  free 
gifts,  which  the  Government,  by  the  officers,  may  make  or  withhold  at  pleasure.  No  one 
is  entitled  to  demand  an  outfit  as  a  right,  however  meritorious  his  record  in  the  institu- 
tion. If  it  were  adjudged  expedient  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  outfits,  or  to  limit 
the  number,  there  is  no  agreement,  contract,  or  understanding  to  which  any  pupil  could 
appeal  against  his  exclusion  from  the  list  of  recipients.  To  be  educated,  boarded,  and 
lodged  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  taught  a  profitable 
industry  without  paying  a  cent  to  the  institution  is,  many  persons  will  think,  an  adequate 
return  for  good  conduct,  application,  and  industry.  But,  assuming  the  present  libsral 
usage  in  this  respect  to  be  continued,  the  only  conditions  on  which  pupils  are  recommended 
for  workshop  outfits  are  : — 

(1)  That  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  willow- 

work,  and  be  able  to  turn  out  first-class  goods  of  every  description  included 
in  the  course. 

(2)  That,  by  no  misconduct  shall  the  pupil  have  proved  himself  unworthy  to  receive 

one  of  these,  the  highest  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  institution. 

(3)  That  the  pupil  shall  not  only  be  an  expert  and  competent  workman,  but,  that 

he  shall  also  possess,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Principal,  such  good  judgment  and 
common  sense,  and  be  of  such  settled  and  industrious  habits  as  will  ensure  a 
a  good  use  being  made  by  him  of  the  Goverment'sliounty. 

In  the  past,  while  quite  a  number  of  most  exemplary  young  men  have  succeeded 
well,  and,  by  their  perseverance,  done  honour  to  the  institution  in  some  cases,  when  the 
graduate  has  come  to  face  all  the  difficulties  incidental  to  self-support  and  self-depen- 
dence, his  courage  has  failed,  he  has  thrown  his  willow- work  aside  for  peddling  or  some 
irregular  means  of  living,  and  the  outfit  has  been  wasted. 

In  the  case  of  a  graduate  of  1881,  I  felt  it  desirable  to  hold  his  outfit  for  several 
months  until  he  was  ready  to  settle  down  to  work  with  a  prospect  of  continuance  in  the 
trade.  Another  pupil,  who,  on  the  ground  of  mechanical  progress,  might  have  been 
eligible,  I  declined  to  recotnmend  for  an  outfit,  being  well  convinced,  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Truss,  that  the  young  man  did  not  possess  other  qualities  that  would  make  it 
desirable  to  start  him  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  present. 

The  pianoforte  tuners'  outfits  are  given  on  the  same  principle  as  those  just  referred 
to.  In  this,  as  in  previous  cases,  the  right  and  duty  of  withholding,  either  temporarily 
or  absolutely,  where  professional  or  personal  qualifications  fall  short  of  the  standard, 
must  rest  unchallenged  (subject  to  their  responsibility  to  the  Government)  with  the 
officers  of  the  institution. 

The  Knitting-room. 

The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  this  branch  is  31,  of  whom  several, — 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  at  the  end  of  last  session,  have 
attained  very  considerable  proficiency. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  knitted  goods  turned  out  at  the  close  of  last  session  was 
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2,800,  all  orders  being  executed  with  reasonable  promptitude.  As  a  small  sum  is  allowed 
the  pupil  for  every  pair  of  goods  knitted,  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a  check  on  the  eager- 
ness of  some  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  this  work.  Care  is  taken,  therefore,  to 
limit  the  time  of  instruction  to  each  one  in  due  proportions,  so  that  industry  and  appli- 
cation, unaided  by  favour  or  privile«;e,  may  determine  the  respective  earnings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  requirements  of  pupils  whose  stay  in  the  institution  is  drawing  to  a  close 
iiavc  to  be  duly  considered. 

The  Sewing-room. 

The  pupils  in  this  department  number  •fiirty-one.  The  use  of  the  sewing-machine 
and  its  various  attachments  is  not  acquired  with  the  same  facility  as  machine-knitting. 
Still  more  difficult  to  a  blind  person  is  the  art  of  measuring,  cutting-out,  and  fitting.  In 
these  last  respects  very  few  ever  attain  proficiency  ;  but,  in  machine  work,  including  the 
use  of  attichments  very  excellent,  and,  by  some,  even  rapid  progress  is  made.  As  an 
additional  encouragement  to  pupils  in  this  department,  it  was  decided  last  session  to  ofifer 
three  prizes  ;  one  for  general  proficiency  in  machine  and  hand  sewing,  cutting-out,  (fee. ;  one 
for  the  use  of  the  machine  with  its  various  attachments  (regard  being  had  to  the  time 
occupied  in  preparation  and  working  as  well  as  to  excellence  of  wcrk) ;  and  one  for 
straight  machine-sewing.  The  awards  were  made  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  consisting  of 
Miss  Dunn,  the  Matron,  Miss  Loveys,  and  Miss  Algie,  instructresses  in  the  sewing  and 
knitting  departments,  respectively,  and  Miss  Edgar,  who,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  one  of 
the  literary  staff,  has,  for  some  time,  had  charge  of  the  bead  and  fancy  work  department. 

The  competition  was  keen  and  spirited,  a  close  run  being  made  in  some  cases.  Ulti- 
mately the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  young  woman  who  had  been  four  sessions  under 
instructions  ;  the  second  to  a  younger  female  pupil,  who  was  just  completing  her  third 
session  ;  while  the  third  was  carried  off  against  all  competitors  by  a  young  man,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  sight,  labours  under  what  would  seem  to  many  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  having  lost  an  arm.  In  all  three  cases  the  result  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  pupils,  and  very  satisfactory  as  showing,  what,  in  a  reasonably  short  period,  persever- 
ance and  intelligence  may  accomplish. 

Bead  and  Fancy  Work. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Miss  Ross  at  the  close  of  1881,  Miss  Edgar  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  bead  and  fancy  work  class,  for  which  duty  she  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted. 
Many  of  the  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  building  find  much  amusement  in  bead-working, 
and,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  touch,  bead-work  has  its  use  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  But,  for  various  reasons,  bead-work  is,  I  imagine,  likely  in  the  future  to 
receive  less,  rather  than  more,  attention  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  such  institutions. 

The  Library. 

The  Library  has  received  several  accessions  of  works  in  embossed  type  during  the 
past  year.  The  liberal  legislative  assistance  given  in  the  United  States  to  this  object 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  Howe  memorial  press  endowment  fund  raised  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  (Massachusetts)  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  $108,000.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
further  widening  the  field  of  literature  open  to  the  blind,  and,  by  a  liberal  resolution  of 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  to  sell  the  works  published  at  the  Perkins  Institute  to  other 
similar  institutions  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  actual  cost,  the  blind  will  be  still 
further  benefited.  Among  the  new  books  in  embossed  type  recently  added  to  our  library 
are  the  following: — Selections  from  Lowell's,  Tennyson's,  Whittier's,  and  Longfellow's 
poems,  respectively  :  The  Vicar  of  Wakofield,  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Bayard  Taylor's 
Boy^  of  other  Coun'ries,  Macaulay's  Lord  C/ive,  Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography, 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  Dana's  Geoloyical  Story,  Robertson's  Elementary 
Algebra,  Primer  of  American  Literaticre,  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  Steele's  Chem- 
istry. The  additions,  as  a  whole,  are  highly  popular,  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  among  the 
poets,  Goldsmith's  world-famous  "  Vicar,"  "Lord  Ulive,"  the  ''Carol,"  and  Hill's  "Rhetoric," 
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being  perhaps  the  most  in  demand.  Considering  the  close  relations  of  Burns'  poems  and 
5ongs  to  thi^  music  of  the  century,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  selection  of  the  Scotch  bard's  best  com- 
positions may  soon  be  added  to  the  list.  Many  of  the  pupils  occupy  a  great  deal  of  their 
spare  time  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  transcribing  the  embossed  work  in  point- 
print,  and  some  of  them  have  added  to  the  library,  for  general  use,  books  thus  produced 
by  their  own  hands.  In  the  same  way  others  acquire  quite  a  store  of  point-print  music 
impressed  with  the  ready  stylus  from  dictation  by  a  seeing  friend  or  teacher.  After  all, 
however,  the  limited  number  of  books  available  for  their  purposes  is  the  great  drawback 
to  the  success  of  the  educated  blind,  and  philanthropy  can  hardly  find  a  better  outlet  for 
its  energies  than  in  contributing  to  the  abatement  of  this  deficiency. 

Holidays. 

By  limiting  the  time  of  the  pupils'  return  tickets  expiring  to  within  two  days  of  the 
date  fixed  for  the  i-e-opening  of  the  institution,  their  more  punctual  re-assembling  after 
the  holidays  was  secured.  Great  inconvenience,  however,  has  been  experienced  of  late 
years  from  the  return  of  the  pupils  usually  occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  holding  of 
the  Provincial  or  Toronto  fall  exhibitions.  The  crowded  state  of  the  trains  and  railway 
stations  was  this  year  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  the  guides,  and  of  no  little  danger  to 
the  pupils  who  were,  in  some  instances,  separated  from  their  protectors,  and,  in  others, 
<;ompletely  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd.  I  have,  therefore,  to  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  pupils  should,  in  future,  disperse  on  the  second,  instead  of  the  third,  Wednesday  in 
June,  and  re-assemble  on  the  first,  instead  of  the  second,  Wednesday  in  September.  This 
arrangement  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  better  dividing  the  session  (Christmas, 
although  not  a  general  holiday  with  us,  being  always  an  unsettled  time)  than  is  the  case 
at  present ;  while,  as  the  examiners,  owing  to  their  educational  duties  elsewhere,  must 
be  with  us  either  late  in  May  or  very  early  in  June,  the  sooner  we  disperse  the  shorter 
is  the  period  of  comparative  unsettlement  which  ensues  upon  what  is,  virtually,  the 
closing  of  the  sessional  course.  In  view  of  these  several  reasons,  I  anticipate  a  ready 
acquiescence  in  my  suggestion. 

Entertainments  and  Lectures. 

The  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  pupils  of  lectures,  cencerts,  and  other 
entertainments  in  Brantford  during  the  year  have  been  very  numerous.  The  liberal  terms 
on  which  the  conductors  of  public  entertainments  have  admitted  the  pupils,  and  the  kind 
and  generous  spirit  shown  by  members  of  churches  and  societies  in  the  same  connection 
have  been  gratefully  appreciated.  As  usual,  the  music  h.iU  has,  on  the  invitation  of 
officers  and  pupils,  been  frequently  filled  with  large  gatherings  of  citizens  at  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  pupils.  At  the  closing  concert  of  the  session,  when  the  distribution 
of  prizes  took  place,  the  attendance  largely  exceeded  the  means  of  accommodation.  On 
these  occasions,  the  effect  of  the  good  training  of  the  Vocal  class  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  event.  The  formation,  too,  of  a  literary  and  musical  society  among  the 
male  pupils  has  supplied  quite  an  array  of  new  and  promising  talent.  I  have  also  to 
acknowledge  the  entertainments  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  recitations  given  by 
citizens  of  Brantford  ;  the  concert  by  the  Grand  Trunk  band  ;  the  entertainment  by  the 
members  of  the  Brant  Avenue  Methodist  Church  Literary  and  Musical  Society  ;  a 
delightful,  but  too  brief,  visit  by  Prof.  Excell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  Robert  Burn«,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane.  Ot  course  such 
occasions  as  Christmas  Day,  New  Year,  Queen's  Birthday,  and  Hallowe'en  are  duly 
honoured. 

Church  Services. 

The  arrangements  for  pupils  to  attend  the  churches  of  their  respective  denominations, 
as  well  as  for  other  religious  services  and  exercises,  on  Sundays,  were  noticed  at  some 
length  in  last  year's  reports.  I  have  to  tender  my  sincere  acknowledgements  to  the  clergy 
of  the  city  generally,  as  well  as  to  several  clerical  visitors,  including  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
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Toronto,  for  their  attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  conduct  Divine  Worship  at  the 
institution,  and  also  to  those  lay  members  of  various  congregations  who  kindly  officiate  as 
guides  to  the  pupils. 

Butter  Contract. 

The  earlier  deliveries  of  butter  were  not  satisfactory,  but  the  contractor  was  ultim- 
ately able  to  make  arrangements  under  which  a  fair  article  has  generally  been  obtained. 
In  all  cases,  where  the  rejection  of  any  supplies  has  been  necessary,  it  has  been  with  the 
approval  and  concurrence  of  the  Bursar,  whose  friendly  and  cordial  co-operation  in  all 
matters  requiring  our  joint  attention  it  is  pleasant  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge. 

Coal  Contract. 

The  substitution  of  anthracite  for  bituminous  coal,  for  heating  the  steam  boilers,  has 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  former  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  latter  article.  From  its 
appearance,  the  coal  delivered  this  year  will,  I  hope,  be  found  up  to  contract,  but  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  yet  afforded  for  a  full  test  of  its  quality. 

The  Grounds. 

The  construction  of  a  broad  plank  walk  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  institution,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  lodge  gate  at  the  head  of  Palmer- 
ston  Avenue,  gives  our  male  pupils  a  separate  way  to  and  from  the  city,  as  well  as  supply- 
ing an  agreeable  promenade.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a  shelter  of  Norway  spruce  and 
Austrian  pine  for  this  walk,  and  I  trust  our  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  ultimately 
successful.  The  planting  of  a  double  row  of  young  elms  on  either  side  of  the  road  laid 
out  between  the  new  eastern  gate  on  Dumfries  Street  and  the  lodge  gate  above  mentioned, 
promises  a  fine  avenue  in  the  future ;  the  trees,  so  far,  having  every  appearance  of  doing 
well.  The  planting  of  these  elms  (about  a  hundred)  and  a  considerable  number  of  spruces, 
of  which  a  fair  proportion  will,  it  is  probable,  survive,  constitutes  the  ornamental  tree- 
planting  of  the  past  season.  Several  additional  fruit  trees  have  been  purchased,  and  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  for  a  supply  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  depended  entirely  on  the  market.  The  unfavourable  character  of  the  soil  for 
tree  growth  "has  always  made  efforts  for  the  ornamentation  of  these  grounds  a  matter  of 
serious  difficulty.  To  all  who  remember  what  the  appearance  of  this  sandy  ridge  was  ten 
years  ago,  its  present  aspect  is  a  cause  of  surprise  and  admiration.  It  will  now  be  sound 
policy  to  devote  attention  more  particularly  to  existing  plantations,  to  plant  fresh  ground 
with  caution  and  discrimination,  and  rather  to  fill  up  blanks  left  by  past  failures  or 
omissions  than  largely  to  extend  the  area  covered.  For  three  months  in  the  year,  at  least, 
the  sole  attention  of  an  assistant  with  some  experience  could  be  well  devoted  to  cultivating, 
tree-pruning,  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  ornamental,  as  distinguished  from  the  produc- 
tive portion  of  the  grounds.  As  there  will  doubtless  be  an  appropriation  for  trees  and 
tree-planting,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  expending  a  portion  in  the  way 
suggested.  In  this  connection  I  have  also  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  plank 
walk  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  institution  to  the  eastern  gate.  This  is  known  as 
"  the  girls'  walk,"  and  is  their  sole  means  for  enjoying  pedestrian  exercise.  The  sleepers 
are  rotten,  I  believe,  throughout,  and  many  of  the  planks  are  in  the  same  condition.  This 
walk  may,  perhaps,  be  patched  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  present  session,  but  its 
renewal  cannot,  with  safety  to  the  pupils,  be  deferred  beyond  next  summer. 

The  Farm, 

The  changes  in  the  system  of  farming  hinted  at  in  last  year's  report,  are  being  gradu- 
ally carried  out.  The  practice  of  herding  the  cattle  in  sunjmer  has  been  abandoned,  and 
green  fodder,  fed  to  the  cows  in  a  paddock  enclosed  from  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  hitherto 
the  receptacle  only  of  litter  and  rubbish,  and  the  resort  of  small  boys  bent  on  mischief, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  doubtfully  nutritious  wild  grass,  their  former  diet.  A  con- 
siderable area,  off  which  a  fair  crop  of  oats  has  been  taken,  is  seeded  down  to  clover,  with- 
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a  view  to  ploughing  it  in  next  year.  If  this  plan  is  systematically  carried  out,  and  the 
direct  application  to  the  soil  of  green  manure  done  away  with,  the  fearful  struggle  hitherto 
waged  with  weeds  of  every  conceivable  description,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  at  all  events 
abated. 

The  root  crops  of  the  season  have  turned  out  well,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  has 
been  abundant.  Of  mangold-wurzels  the  supply  will  be  fully  equal  to  our  needs,  and 
turnips  are  unusually  fine. 

The  potatoes,  although  a  portion  are  of  fair  size,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  small,  and 
the  supply  may  possibly  not  be  quite  up  to  our  wants.  The  extremely  dry  weather,  just 
at  the  period  when  the  tubers  were  forming,  apparently  checked  and  permanently  affected 
their  growth.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  year  or  two  we  may,  ere  long,  have  to  limit 
the  area  devoted  to  potatoes.  Our  consumption  is  close  upon  seven  hundred  bushels 
per  annum,  and  this  quantity  has  been  raised,  year  after  year,  until  the  land  has  become 
what  is  known  as  "potato  sick,"  and  only  new  portions,  as  they  are  brought  under  the 
plough,  will  give  a  fair  yield.  If  authority  were  given  to  the  Bursar  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market,  and  to  purchase  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  demand  on  our  own  land  until  a  process  of  recuperation  had  been 
successfully  adopted,  it  is  likely  the  outlay  would,  in  the  end,  prove  to  have  been  judi- 
cious. I  may  call  attention  here  to  the  planting,  under  Mr.  Truss's  direction,  of  a  new 
willow  bed.  The  willow  previously  planted  is  beginning  to  show  the  signs  always  to  be 
expected  from  several  years  successive  cuttings,  nor  were  some  of  the  old  beds  so  carefully 
cultivated  originally  as  was  desirable.  The  new  bed  will  be  worked  with  care  and  judg- 
ment, and  will,  no  doubt,  amply  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  horses  in  use  are  all  serviceable  animals,  changes  for  the  better  in  this  respect 
having  been  effected  at  very  small  cost  and  with  much  advantage,  since  May  of  last  year. 

The  stock  of  cows  and  the  supply  of  milk  are  gradually  being  brought  up  to  the^ 
required  standard.  The  milk  supply  has  usually  proved  sufficient,  but  all  dairymen  will 
understand  that  the  arrangements  by  which,  first,  good  milking  animals  are  secured,  and, 
next,  the  maximum  quantity  of  milk  ensured  during  the  nine  months  of  the  session,  take 
a  little  time  for  accomplishment. 

The  feeding  of  pigs  (Berkshires)  on  the  house  refuse,  has  proved  very  profitable 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  our  practice  to  purchase  pigs  from  one  to  two  months  old,  and, 
with  no  other  food  than  the  above,  they  can  easily  be  brought,  in  from  three  to  four 
months,  to  from  1501bs.  to  ISOlbs.  live  weight,  a  very  marketable  size.  The  vicinity  of 
Bow  Park  has  been  the  means  of  distributing  a  good  number  of  pure-bred  Berkshires 
among  the  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  our  wants  are  readily  supplied  from  these 
sources. 

The  poultry  yard  has  been  entirely  re-populated  since  last  year.  The  agency  of  the 
huckster  was  called  in  to  relieve  it  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  places  of  these  have 
been  filled  by  a  stock  of  improved  varieties. 

Farm  Buildings. 

The  farm-yard  which  was,  till  lately,  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  weather,  is  now 
snug  and  warm,  while  other  wants,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  supplied  by  the  erection 
of  a  brick  building  at  the  western  end  of  the  yard,  38  feet  long,  by  20  feet  in  depth,  of 
which  26  feet  by  20  feet  is  devoted  to  piggeries  (one  pen  on  each  side  of  a  wide  gangway 
in  the  centre),  and  12  feet  by  20  feet,  to  a  light  and  well  ventilated  chicken-house.  At 
right  angles  with  the  latter  is  now  a  commodious  shed  (constructed  almost  entirely  of  old 
materials)  which  will  contain  a  loose  box  for  any  horse  or  cow  that  may  need  such  accom- 
modation ;  an  extra  stall  for  a  visitor's  horse ;  a  compartment  for  storing  the  sleighs  in 
summer ;  and  a  large  space  for  the  farm  waggons,  which  have  hitherto  had  no  protection. 
Beyond  this  shed,  the  old  chicken-house,  converted  into  a  tool  and  seed  room,  gives  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  southern  side  of  the  yard.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  yard  is  the 
paddock  before  mentioned,  which  makes  an  excellent  run  for  the  cows,  instead  of  limiting 
their  exercises  to  the  yard,  or  confining  them  in  their  stalls.  By  some  other  slight  im- 
provements still  in  progress,  the  manure-heap  will  be  eliminated  from  the  farm-yard,  and 
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the  latter  made  to  present  a  neat  and  trim  appearance.  The  cow  stable  was  redolent  of 
filth  and  rottenness,  as  well  as  badly  arranged  and  litt«'d.  It  has  been  re-floored,  drained, 
and  so  altered  internally  as  to  be  roomy  and  convenient.  The  horse  stable  will  come  in 
for  similar  attentions  shortly. 

The  further  improvement  necessary  to  make  the  farm  buildings  complete,  is  an 
addition  to  the  barn  which  could  not,  with  the  time  or  means  at  command,  be  accomplished 
this  year.  It  would  be  not  only  convenient,  but  economical,  to  provide  more  room  for 
the  storage  of  fodder,  which  has  now  to  be  bought  from  hand  to  mouth,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  market.  There  are  already  same  trees  in  the  paddock  which  afford  a  grateful 
slielter,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to  plant  a  few  more,  both  for  shade  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Structural  Improvemexts. 

The  extensive  structural  improvements  sketched  out  in  the  Inspector's  report 
of  last  year,  having  been  virtually  abandoned,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what, 
in  connection  with  the  comparatively  limited  plan  and  proposed  outlay,  could  be 
obtained  of  the  many  things  urgently  needed.  It  was  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  gymnasium,  however  much  desired,  must  be  abandoned  for  the  moment.  In 
fact  if  anything  reconciled  me  to  the  limitations  imposed,  it  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  In- 
spector's sche  >  e,  the  gymnasium  would  have  been  on  an  upper  floor,  whereas,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that,  to  have  it  on  the  ground,  would,  in  the  end,  have  been  all  but  indispensable. 
If  the  Government  intend  this  institution  to  discharge  its  proper  duty  in  education  and 
training  of  the  blind,  a  gymnasium  will  be  forthcoming  at  an  early  day.  Almost  more 
regrettable  than  the  temporary  loss  of  a  gymnasium,  was  the  postponement  of  the  con- 
struction of  new  bath-rooms  and  offices  in  annexes  attached  to  the  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  the  main  building.  I  need  not  repeat  the  remarks  contained  in  last  year's  report 
on  the  necessity  of  these  improvements.  I  might,  however,  once  more  call  attention  to  the 
want  of  a  hospital  ward  for  female  pupils  ;  of  a  spacious  play  and  sitting-room  for  their  use, 
in  place  of  the  dormitories,  to  which  they  now  have  to  resort ;  and  of  more  rooms  for  music 
practice,  great  difficulty  now  being  experienced  in  this  last  regard.  When  these  several 
improvements  are  effected,  this  institution  will  be  one  that,  if  properly  managed,  the 
Province  may  well  be  proud  of.  It  is,  however,  more  agreeable  to  refer  to  benefits  received 
than  to  benefits  withheld  or  postponed.  As  it  is  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
construction  of  commodious  brick  coal-sheds  contiguous  to  the  engine-room,  does  away 
with  something  like  a  scandal  from  the  hitherto  exposed  condition  of  the  coal  supply,  and 
the  waste  of  time  involved  in  handling  and  hauling  the  coal. 

The  removal  of  the  steam  heating,  high  pressure,  and  circulating  boilers  from  their 
former  position — directly  under  the  dining-rooms,  to  the  new  extension,  does  away  with 
a,  hitherto,  ever  present  source  of  danger.  The  new  and  larger  boilers  for  heating  the  build- 
ing will  be  a  vast  improvement,  but  this  will  not  be  fully  experienced  until  the  radical 
defects,  so  often  pointed  out  and  acknowledged,  in  the  internal  heating  apparatus  are 
removed.  The  new  steam  engine,  and  the  substitution  of  larger  boilers  for  those  hitherto 
in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  will  also  be  a  great  boon.  The  engine  and  boiler-rooms  are 
roomy  and  lofty,  and  will  afford  the  engineer  and  his  assistants  all  needful  facilities  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Above  these  are  the  laundry — divided  into  wash- 
ing and  ironing  rooms — and  the  drying-room,  the  latter  fitted  with  entirely  new  appliances 
that  will  greatly  expediate  the  drying  process.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  supply  of 
light  to  the  ironing-room  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  am  persuaded  more  ventilation  to 
both  com]»artments  of  the  laundry  will  be  called  for,  but  the  latter  can  be  easily  provided. 
The  gain  from  these  additions,  however,  does  not  end  here.  The  removal  of  the  laundry 
work  from  the  present  building  will  leave  a  fine  suit  of  rooms  at  our  disposal,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  most  convenient  situation — to  be  devoted  to  a  Bursar's  store  room,  a  matron's 
pantry,  and  a  meat  and  milk  room.  These  will  all  be  light,  airy,  commodious,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  kitchen.  Already  the  meat  and  milk  room  is  in  use.  It  contains  a  large 
refrigerator,  erected  from  a  provision  made  in  last  year's  estimates,  measuring  externally 
10x7x7  feet,  containing  an  ice  chamber  capable  of  holding  over  a  ton  of  ice,  a  meat  com- 
partment fully  six  feet  square,  and  a  milk  and  butter  compartment  of  ample  dimensions. 
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A  good  extent  of  cellarage  will  also  be  at  the  Bursar's  command,  and  a  new  and  convenient 
carpenters'  shop  will  also  be  obtained  in  place  of  the  present  inconveniently  made  one. 
An  enlargement  of  the  bakery,  and,  with  it,  better  m-^^ans  for  ensuring  cleanliness  and  ex- 
cluding intruders  will  be  practicable.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  well  worth 
the  outlay  have  been  the  advantages  derived  from  the,  comparatively,  limited  operations 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  at  this  institution  during  the  past  season.  The  girls 
play-shed  and  the  drive-in-shed  adjoining,  having  been  blown  down  last  spring,  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  one  building  properly  divided,  and  much  more  suitable  for  both  its 
intended  purposes.  The  ice-house  recently  in  use  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
new  buil  iings,  and  another  must  be  erected  without  delay.  The  need,  too,  for  adopting  an 
imi)roved  and  less  hazardous  method  of  heating  the  workshops,  has  already  claiuied  your 
attention.  Within  the  main  building  the  dormitory  corridors  and  upper  hall  have  been 
re-floored  with  white  and  black  ash,  and  the  large  amoant  of  painting  and  whitewashing 
accomplished  has  given  the  building  a  very  cleanly  and  trim  appearance. 

An  Invitation. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  to  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  this  institution,  a 
cordial  invitation  to  see  it  for  themselves.  On  every  day  in  the  week  (except  Saturday 
and  Sunday)  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  an  attendant  is  in  waiting 
to  conJact  visitors  through  the  building  and  aflfjrd  any  information  desired.  Members 
of  the  Legislature  especially  would,  I  believe,  derive  much  benefit,  in  view  of  their  res- 
ponsibilities to  the  institution  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  constituents  on  the  other,  if 
they  were,  individually  and  informally,  to  pay  us  a  visit  of  a  few  hours, — or,  better  still, 
a  day  or  two's — duration,  enabling  them,  as  it  would,  to  vote  the  supplies  needful,  and  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  the  institution  more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  in  the  absence  of 
a  knowledge,  comparatively  very  few  possess  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
done  here.  Let  me  assure  honourable  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  an 
encouragement  to  accept  our  welcome,  that  not  only  may  they  always  depend  on  a 
courteous  reception,  and  being  readily  supplied  with  information  on  every  point  to  which 
their  attention  is  directed,  but  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  world  where  time  may 
be  spent  less  profitably  and  less  pleasantly  than  among  the  very  intelligent  and  cheerful 
population  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  (kc, 

A.  H.  Dymoxd, 

Principal. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Statistics  for  the  year  endixg  30th  September,  1882. 
1.  NATIONALITIES. 


American 
Canadian 
English 
French  . , 
German 
Indian  . . . 


Irish  

Norwegian  . . 

Scotch   

Weudish  

UnJinown  . . . 

Total 


No. 


40 
1 

15 
3 
1 

167 
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2.  RELIGION. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians  . . 
Congregationalists 

Davidites  

Disciples  

Episcopalians  ... 
Jew  


No. 

7 
2 
4 
2 
1 

42 
1 


Lutherans  

Methodists  

Presbyterians  . . , 

Quaker  

Roman  Catholics 

Total  . . . , 


3.  AGES. 


Six  yea: 
Seven  * 
Eight 
Nine  * 
Ten 

Eleven  * 

Twelve  ' 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


No. 

1 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 

10 
7 

10 
4 
11 


Seventeen  years 
Eighteen  " 
Nineteen         * ' 
Twenty 

Twenty- one  " 
Twenty-two  " 
Twenty-three  " 
Twenty-four  " 
Twenty-five  " 
Over  Twenty-five 
Total  .... 


4.  OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Actor  

Agents   

Artist  

Auctioneer  . . ,  

Axe  Grinder  

Carried  Jorward 


No. 


Brought  forward 

Basket  Maker  

Blacksmiths   .  . 

Butcher  

Carpenters  

Carried  forward 
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OCCUPAJ'ION  OF  PARENTS-Contmu«d. 


Brought  forward 

Clerk  

Conductor  

Clergyman  

Drover  

Educator  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Hostler  

Hotel  Keepers  

Labourers  

Merchants  

Millers   

Millwright  

Miner   

Painters    

Plumber   

Peddler   

Carried  forward 


No. 


22 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

59 
4 
1 
2 

29 
10 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

140 


Brought  forward 

Physician   

Police  Constable  

Pump  Maker  

Saddler  

Salesman  

Steamboat  Engineer  . . , 

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Vessel  Agent  

Veterinary  Surgeon .  . . 

Waggon  Maker  

Weaver   

Not  stated  ,  . . . 

Total  


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872   

20 

14 

34 

(( 

34 

24 

58 

<( 

1874   

66 

46 

112 

<< 

1875   

89 

50 

136 

<  ( 

"     ^          "  1876   

84 

64 

148 

(( 

1877   

76 

72 

148 

<< 

"                 *'  1878   

91 

84 

175 

«< 

1879   

100 

100 

200 

H 

1880   

105 

98 

203 

<l 

"                 «'  1881   

103 

98 

201 

M 

"                 "  1882   

94 

73 

167 
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Statement  showing  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  entire  maintenance  during  the  year  ending 
the  30th  September,  A.D.  1882,  taking  the  average  number  of  pupils  as  fuinished 
by  the  Principal,  and  stated  to  be  148,  as  the  basis;  also  the  cost  per  pupil  under 
the  various  headings  or  items  given  in  the  estimates  for  1882. 


Subdivision  of  Estimates  for  1882. 


Salaries  and  wages   

Medicine  and  medical  comforts  

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowls  

Flour,  bread,  etc    

Butter  and  lard  

General  groceries  

Fruit  and  vegetables   

Bedding,  clothing  and  stores  

Fuel  

Gas,  oil  and  matches  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  ....   

Furniture  and  furnishings   

Farm,  feed  and  fodder  , 

Repairs  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postages 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances  

Unenumerated  

Total  , 


Amount 
actually 
expended. 


Cost  per  pupil 

on  daily 
average  of  148. 


14,944 
67 
2,9C8 
1,319 
1,474 
2,504 
284 
395 
3,442 
1,463 
380 
725 
971 
877 
654 
1,252 
1,118 


34,846  15 


Certified  correct. 


Bursar's  Office, 

30th  September,  1882. 


W.  N.  HossiE, 

Bursar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

Brantford,  September  30th,  1882. 

Da.  W.  T.  O'Reilly, 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities. 

Sir, — In  conformity  with  the  Statute,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  yeaf  endin'y 
30th  September,  1882. 

The  general  result  of  the  year's  operations  will,  I  trust,  prove  satisfactory  when  I 
stat^^feere  li .  \    iM  .  ii  no  deaths  aiuOIlg  th®  pupils  of  the  iustitutionr  nor  from  causes 
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arising  within  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  serious  ca<^es  of  illness  has  been 
comparatively  small.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  mention  also  that  no  zymotic 
diseases,  or  such  as  depend  upon  a  specific  poison,  and  have  their  origin  from  insanitary 
surroundings  have  found  a  place  in  our  large  domicile.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  minor  maladies  have  been  proportionately  greater  than  in 
an  equal  number  among  the  seeing.  This  arises  in  some  instances  from  the  suffering 
produced  by  diseased  and  painful  orbits,  bat  more  commonly  from  the  less  active  habits 
ami  tendency  to  sedentary  mode  of  life  among  the  blind.  In  this  connection  I  would 
again  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Government  the  wisdom  of  providing  a  properly 
constructed  gymnasium  for  the  systematic  physical  training  of  the  pupils  and  their  encour- 
agement in  robust  exercise. 

During  the  session  six  of  the  female  pupils,  by  my  advice,  were  removed  to  their  res- 
pective homes,  this  step  being  rendered  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  fact  tliat,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaints  under  which  they  were  labouring,  they  required  close  and  con- 
tinuous care,  and  that  their  continuance  longer  in  the  institution  became  incompatible  with 
the  claims  and  interests  of  others.  Of  those  so  removed,  two  were  invalids  of  long  stand- 
ing, one  suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous  exhaustion,  and  the  other  the  suV»ject  of  or- 
ganic heart  disease  of  a  distressing  and  threatening  character.  Another  pupil,  transferred 
to  her  home  for  convalescence,  was  laid  up  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  for  weeks  ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  report  her  return  to  the  institution  the  present  session  with  restored  health. 
Still,  another  young  girl  who  was  the  sulject  of  epileptic  convulsions  in  a  severe  form, 
and  whose  removal  became  a  necessity,  was  subsequently  attacked  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  which  proved  rapidly  fatal.  One  other,  whose  extreme  delicacy  was  the  cause 
of  irregular  attendance  at  the  institution,  was  so  evidently  marked  as  the  victim  of  con- 
sumption that  I  should  have  counselled  her  exclusion  but  for  her  earnest  desire  to 
remain.  Upon  my  representations,  however,  her  friends  removed  her  at  Christmas  time, 
and  she  finally  succumbed  to  her  malady. 

Two  other  pupils,  one  over,  the  other  just,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
chronic  internal  ailments,  requiring  hospital  treatment,  were,  at  my  suggestion,  excluded 
from  re-admission  after  the  summer  vacation.  The  sixth  and  last  of  these  rt^movals  was  a 
frail  young  girl,  with  symptoms  of  incipient  disease  of  the  lungs,  whose  longer  stay  in  the 
institution  was  clearly  forbidden  by  the  s^ate  of  her  health. 

In  addition  to  these  I  also  recommended  the  removal  of  an  imbecile  youth,  incapable 
of  mental  improvement  after  a  prolonged  trial  of  his  capabilities  with  negative  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  last  year  two  or  three  pupils  developed  symptoms  of 
mild  fever  of  a  continued  type,  and  probably  malarial  in  its  origin.  As  soon  as  recovery 
took  place  one  of  the  female  pupils  took  ill  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  isolation  the  patient  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  just  vacated  on  the  male  side. 
From  this  objectionable  arrangement  we  learned  the  pressing  need  of  a  hospital  ward  on 
the  female  side  of  the  house. 

Near  the  close  of  the  term  one  of  the  female  domestics  took  ill  with  scarlet  fever  in 
a  fully  developed  form,  but  by  close  confinement  to  her  own  room,  and  the  employment 
of  a  special  nurse  for  the  occasion,  the  disease  was  isolated  from  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  household,  and  as  no  other  cases  manifested  themselves  we  are  led  to  the 
belief  her  disease  was  contracted  outside  the  institution  altogether. 

According  to  the  new  by-law  a  systematic  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  the  pupils 
is  incumbent  upon  the  physician,  and  the  spirit  of  this  regulation  has  been  faithfully 
observed. 

Aly  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  Principal  for  his  great  kindness  and  the 
intelligent  interest  he  has  ever  taken  in  the  efl&jient  working  of  my  own  particular 
department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 


W.  C.  Corson,  M.D. 


O^^I  ARIO  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THK 


RULEgandRESULATIONg 


(Made  by  the  Principal  under  the  Authority  of  the  By-laws, 
and  Approved  by  the  Inspector ) 


TIME— CLOCKS. 

Great  Western  Railway  time  is  to  be  kept. 

The  whole  of  the  clocks  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  carpenter, 
who  is  to  wind  them  up  and  regulate  them  every  Monday  a.  m. 

OPENING,  RISING,  AND  CLOSING  HOURS. 

The  hour  for  rising,  and  for  opening  the  Institution  is  6  a.  m., 
to  be  announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  by  the  night-watchman. 
The  hour  for  closing  is  10  p.m , 

The  doors  in  the  East  Wing  are  to  be  locked  at  7  p.m. 
The  door  in  rear  of  kitchen  is  to  be  locked  at  7  p.m. 
The  doors  in  the  W^est  W^ing  are  to  be  locked  at  9  p.m. 
The  front  door  is  to  be  locked  at  10  p.m. 

The  night-watchman  is  to  be  responsible  for  closing  and  locking 
at  the  several  hours  above  named. 

In  addition  to  the  bell  announcing  6  a.m.,  it  is  to  be  rung  at 
7  a.m.,  12  noon,  6  p.m.  and  9.30  p.m. 


a 

DAILY  ROUTINE. 

The  following  wiU  be  the  daily  routine,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
excepted. 

G       A.M.  Hour  of  Rising. 

6  30  Servants'  Breakfast. 

7  CO  Pupils'  Breakfast. 

7  30  Officers'  Breakfast. 

8  00         Pupils'  Roll  call  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

30  to  11  50    Studies,  Music,  and  Industrial  Work,  as  per 
Programme. 
12    Noon.    Pupils'  Dinner. 
12  30  P.M.  Servants'  Dinner. 
12  45  Officers'  Dinner. 

1  50  to  4  00.  Studies,  Music,  Gynmastics,  and  Industrial 
Work,  as  per  programme. 

4  00  to  5  00.  Shop  Work  only. 

5  30  Pupils'  Tea. 

6  00  Officers'  Tea. 

G  00  Servants'  Tea. 

7  30  Junior  Pupils  retire  for  the  night. 

8  00  Reading  to  Pupils  in  (separate)  Boys'  and  Girls'  school 

rooms, 

8  50  Recess  —  Pupils'  letters  read  to  them, 

9  00  Roll-call  in  Music  Hall,  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

AU  pupils  will  retire  quietly  to  their  dormitories  immediately 
after  devotions. 

9  30  Female  servants'  roll-call. 

10  00  Mens'  roll-call.    Building  closed  for  the  night. 

SATURDAY'S  ROUTINE. 

The  Routine  on  Saturday  will  be  the  same  as  on  otlier  days 
except  that — 

(1.)  There  will  be  no  classes  or  work  in  eitlier  the  literary, 
music,  or  industrial  departments,  except  in  the  workshop,  which  will 
be  open  from  8  30  a.m.  to  1  00  p.m. 

(2.)  Every  pupil  will  take  a  bath,  the  matron  and  nurse  seeing 
that  this  rule  is  observed  by  the  female  pupils,  and  the  master  on 
duty  that  it  is  i)roperly  attended  to  by  the  male  j)upils  ;  and, 

.(3.)  The  men  in  the  employment  of  the  Institution  will,  on 
Saturday,  be  released  from  any  other  tlian  necessary  work  at  4  p.m. 
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SUNDAY'S  ROUTINE. 

The  hours  for  rising,  and  servants'  and  pupils'  breakfasts  will  be 
the  same  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days. 

The  ofncers'  breakfast  hour  will  be  8  a.m. 

At  nine  will  be  roll-call  and  devotional  exercises,  immediately 
atter  which  the  Protestant  pupils  will  assemble  in  Sabbath  School 
classes. 

At  10  a.m.  the  Cathohc  pupils  will  muster  and  start  for  church. 
At  10  15  all  other  pupils,  not  prevented  by  some  sufficient  reason, 
will  muster,  and,  at  10  30,  will  start  tor  their  several  churches  under 
their  respective  guides. 

Pupils  must, — unless  their  parents  or  guardians  express  a  wish 
to  the  contrary — attend  the  churches  to  which  they  are  entered  as 
belonging  on  the  Institution  register.  If  there  be  no  church  in 
Brantford  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong,  they  will  (with 
their  parents'  or  guardians'  approval)  select  the  one  most  congenial 
to  them. 

A  list  of  absentees  from  Church  will  be  furnished  by  the  Head- 
master to  the  Principal. 

The  pupils'  dinner  hour  will  be  1  p.m. 

The  servants'  dinner  hour  will  be  12  45  p.m. 

The  officers'  dinner  hour  will  be  1  15  p.m. 

At  2  45  the  Protestant  pupils  will  assemble  for  Divine  Service 
in  the  Music  HaU. 

At  the  same  hour  the  Catholic  pupils  will  meet  in  the  Vocal 
Class-room  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  Sisters. 

The  pupils'  tea  hour  will  be  5  30  p.m. 

At  8  p.m  the  Protestant  male  and  female  pupils,  will  assemble 
in  separate  rooms,  to  hear  readings  appropriate  to  the  day  from  the 
teachers  on  duty. 

The  Catholic  pupils  (male  and  female)  will  assemble  in  one  of 
the  school-rooms  to  hear  a  readmg  from  an  officer  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. 

At  nine,  roll-call  and  devotional  exercises  will,  as  on  other 
evenings,  conclude  the  duties  of  the  day. 

The  hours  of  servants'  roll-calls  and  of  closing  will  be  the  same 
as  on  other  days. 

CARE  OF  PREMISES. 

The  night  watchman  is  to  come  on  duty  at  6  p.m.  and  remam 
till  7  a.m.    His  duties  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  by-laws. 

The  porter  is  never, — without  express  permission  from  the 
Principal, — to  leave  the  premises,  day  or  night,  except  in  the  dis- 
charge of  actual  duties  or  under  standing  arrangemcBts  made  by  the 
Principal  for  his  relief. 
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Other  male  servants  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own  time 
after  work  hours,  subject  to  a  due  observance  by  those  resident  in 
the  Institution  of  the  rules  relating  to  closing  and  attendance  at 
roll-call.  But  this  release  from  duty  does  not  apply  to  the  engineer's 
assistants. 

Every  officer  and  servant  of  the  Institution  is  expected  to  do 
his  or  her  part  in  protecting  the  property  of  the  Institution  from 
injury  and  preserving  order  on  the  premises,  and — notwithstanding 
anything  in  these  rules  to  the  contrary, — may  be  required  by  the 
Principal  to  remain  on  the  premises  at  any  time. 

Any  case  of  trespass,  destruction  of  property,  or  disorderly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  strangers,  is  to  be  reported  immediately,  if 
between  6  p.m  and  7  a.m.,  to  the  night-watchman  or,  if  between 
7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  to  the  carpenter,  both  of  whom  are  sworn  con- 
stables and  will  act  as  may  be  necessary. 

HOURS  OF  WORK. 

The  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Institution  (except  the  engineer 
and  his  assistants  whose  hours  of  duty  are  elsewhere  specified)  will 
commence  the  regular  work  of  the  day  at  7  a.m.,  and, — with  one 
hour's  intermission  for  dinner — will  cease  work  at  6  p.m.,  or,  on 
Saturday,  at  4  p.m. 

The  engineer's  hours  on  duty  will  be  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., — 
with  one  hour's  intermission  for  dinner, — but  his  attendance  will 
always  be  relied  upon  in  any  case  of  emergency  at  whatever  hour 
it  may  arise. 

When  steam  is  off,  the  hours  of  the  engineer's  assistants,  or 
liremen,  will  be  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  an  hour's  intermission 
for  dinner. 

When  steam  is  on,  they  will  respectively  commence  work  at 
5  a.m.  and  8  a.  m.  alternately  and  remain  on  duty, — subject  to  in- 
termissions for  meals, — till  shutting  down  time. 

They  will,  however,  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  engmeer 
at  any  time  in  case  of  need,  and  will  not  leave  the  premises  during 
working  hours  without  the  leave  of  the  engineer  approved  by  the 
Principal. 

Female  servants  may  leave  the  premises  after  their  respective 
duties  have  been  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  matron, 
always  provided  that  two  of  them  (not  including  the  cook  and  laund- 
ress) remain  in  the  building,  the  arrangements  for  taking  tm-ns 
under  this  rule  to  be  subject  to  the  matron's  approval. 

All  male  and  female  servants  of  the  Institution  will  present 
themselves  at  their  respective  roll-calls.  The  names  of  any  absen- 
tees are  to  be  reported  to  the  Priiicipol  on  the  following  morning. 

On  Sunday,  such  arrangements  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  by  the  Principal,  as  will  afford  to  all  persons  employed  by  the 
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Institution  opportunities  for  attending  Divine  Worship  and  for  such 
reUef  from  work  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  neces- 
sary duties  and  the  security  of  the  premises. 

THE  NLTiSES. 

Except  on  Sunday,  under  arraugements  approved  by  the  Prin- 
cipal,— the  nurses  are  never  to  leave  the  premises  without  the  leave 
of  the  matron  approved  by  the  Principal. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  both  the  nurses  to  be  absent  from 
the  premises  at  the  same  time. 

The  nurses  are  to  keep  the  matron  informed  of  all  cases  of  in- 
disposition not  actually  under  the  notice  of  the  physician. 

The  refusal  of  any  pupil  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the 
physician  is  to  be  at  once  rej^orted  to  the  matron,  and,  if  her  inter- 
vention is  not  sufficient,  she  will  forthwith  inform  the  Principal. 

The  nurses  are  to  apply  to  the  matron  for  all  supplies  and 
necessaries,  they  are  to  be  directly  responsible  to  her  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  report  to  her  any  matter  affecting 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Institution  coming  under  their 
notice,  except,  when,  in  the  case  of  the  male  pupils,  the  immediate 
intervention  of  one  of  the  masters,  or  the  Principal,  may  be  called 
for. 

OVERSIGHT  OF  PUPILS. 

One  of  the  masters  will  always  be  on  duty  on  the  male  pupils'  and 
one  of  the  lady  teachers  on  the  female  pupils'  side  of  the  building 
from  the  rising  hour  until  the  retirement  of  the  pupils  to  their 
dormitories  for  the  night,  except  during  the  time  the  classes  are 
in  session. 

The  arrangements  for  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties 
will  be  made  by  the  several  members  of  the  staff  among  themselves 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  Principal. 

The  teachers  on  duty  as  above  will  : 

(1)  Have  the  general  oversight  and  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of 
class  or  work  hours  ; 

(2)  Be  responsible  as  far  as  possible  for  their  orderly  conduct 
and  safety  during  those  hours  ; 

(3)  Encourage  and  assist  the  pupils  in  the  profitable  and  enjoy 
able  employment  of  their  time  within  doors  : 

(4)  Induce  them  to  take  proper  exercise  out  of  doors  ; 

(5)  Attend  at  the  pupils'  meals  ; 

(6)  Conduct  the  evening  readings  ; 

(7)  Read  to  the  pupils  their  letters. 
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PUPILS'  MEALS. 

The  pupils  will  muster  for  meals  in  their  respective  corridors, 
aud  the  teachers  on  duty  will  see  that  they  proceed  to  the  diuiuf^- 
rooms  two  aud  two,  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner. 

The  Matron  will  be  in  attendance  at  every  meal  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting  attend  to 
their  duties. 

No  pupil  is  (unless  excused  by  the  teacher  on  duty)  to  leave  the 
dining  room  until  the  signal  for  all  to  rise  and  withdraw  is  given. 

PUPILS'  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

Male  pupils  will,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal  or  Head 
Master,  have  leave  to  visit  the  city  after  study  or  work  hours,  but 
they  must  always  return  in  time  for  meals  and  roll-call,  aud  in  no 
case  be  absent  after  sundown. 

No  pupil  is  to  resort  to  the  neighborliood  of  the  River,  or  Canal, 
or  Railway  Stations,  or  to  cross  any  railway  track,  nor  to  enter  any 
hotel,  tavern,  or  other  place  of  public  entertainment  except  wheu  in 
charge  of  visiting  friends  or  relatives. 

No  female  pupil  is  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  under  any 
circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Institution  or 
some  other  person  approved  by  the  Principal. 

PUPILS'  CONDUCT  MARKS. 

Every  member  of  the  stalf  will  be  provided  with  a  book  in  which 
to  enter  marks  imposed  either  in  or  out  of  class  Oi.-  work  houi's  for 
Errors  or  Misdemeanours  as  below  indicated,  namely, 

ERRORS  OF  HABIT. 

^  Each  carrying  the  penalty  of  one  bad 
mark  or  dement. 

J 

MISDEMEANOURS. 

Violence. 

Improper  Language. 
Falseliood. 
Wilful  Disobedience. 
Disorderly  Behaviour. 


Unpunctuality. 

Inattention. 

Idleness. 

Neglect  of  Lessons. 

Forgetfulness, 

Carelessness. 

Untidiness. 

Rudeness. 

Talking  in  Class. 


Each  carrying  the  penalty  of  five  bad 
11} arks  or  demerits. 


/ 
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Frequent  markings  for  Errors  of  habit,  or  one  marking  for  a 
Misdemeanour,  also  render  the  pupil  liable  to  a  suspension  of  privi- 
leges or  such  other  disciplinary  treatment  as  the  Principal  may  deem 
necessary. 

The  marks  of  each  day  and  the  causes  thereof,  will  be  read  out 
at  roll-call  on  the  following  morning.  They  will  be  posted  every 
week  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  and  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  distribution  of  prizes  is  under  consideration  at  the  end  of 
the  session. 

PUPILS'  PRIVATE  FU^^DS. 

Pupils  will  deposit  their  private  funds  with  the  Principal  to  be 
handed  by  him  to  the  Bursar,  who  keeps  a  separate  account  witli 
each  pupil  and  pays  out  only  on  the  Principal's  orders. 

TOBACCO. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  pupils  either  on  or  off  the 
premises  of  the  Institution  is  prohibited. 

VISITORS. 

Visitors  wishing  to  see  the  Institution  will  be  admitted  every 
day  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday  )  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  ar^d 
noon,  and  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

No  strangers  are  to  pass  beyond  the  Reception  Room  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  attendant. 

Officers  of  the  Institution  will  notify  the  Principal  before  show- 
ing an}^  friends  through  the  class  rooms  or  building. 

Introduction  of  guests  to  the  officers'  table  will  be  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Matron,  wlio  is  to  be  notified  as  early  as  convenient  of 
tlieir  expected  presence. 

Friends  of  pupils  from  a  distance  will  be  supplied  with  neces- 
sary refreshments  })y  the  Matron,  but  they  cannot  (except  when 
summoned  to  attend  pupils  in  sickness)  lodge  in  the  Institution. 

No  stranger  is,  under  any  circumstances,  to  remain  over  night 
in  the  Institution  without  leave  from  the  Principal. 

Servants  of  the  Institution  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Visitors  will  not  be  admitted  on  Sundays. 

REQUISITIONS. 

Requisitions  for  daily  supphes  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prin- 
cipal before  4  p.m.  on  the  day  preceding  that  for  which  they  are  re- 
quired. 

Requisitions  for  miscellaneous  articles  to  be  procured  by  the 
Bursar,  must  (except  in  cases  of  eniergencyj  be  in  the  Principal's 
hands  for  approval  before  11  a.m.,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  each 
week  respectively. 
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LETTERS.—MAIL  DELIVERIES. 


All  letters  to  be  mailed  must  be  deposited  in  the  Letter  Box  in 
the  door  of  the  Prmcipal's  office. 

The  hours  for  despatchin<T  the  mails  will  be  as  follows  : 


The  mail  matter  will  be  carried  to  and  from  the  Post  Office  in 
locked  bags  of  which  the  Principal  and  Post  Master  alone  have  keys. 
The  messenger  is  to  carry  no  mail  matter  except  in  the  bags. 

All  pupils'  letters  must  be  placed  in  the  box  unfastened.  No 
pupil  is  to  despatch  or  receive  letters  except  through  the  hands  of 
the  Principal. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  mail  bag  from  the  Post 
Office  the  Principal  will  distribute  the  contents  by  messenger,  ex- 
cept pupils'  letters,  which  will  be  opened  by  the  Principal  and  re- 
tained in  his  custody  until  evening,  when  they  will  be  delivered  to 
the  teachers  on  duty  to  read  to  tliose  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

The  pupils'  correspondence,  whether  mailed  or  received  by 
them,  is  to  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  is  never  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation.  If  letters  received  are 
of  an  especially  private  character,  the  Principal  will  personally  com- 
municate the  contents  to  the  pupils,  and  pupils  may — if  they  please 
— bring  letters  written  by  them  direct  to  the  Principal  for  mailing. 

Pupils'  monthly  letters  will  be  franked  by  the  Institution.  Post- 
age stamps  for  others  may  be  bought  on  application  to  teachers  wh« 
are  furnisned  with  a  supply  for  this  purpose. 


8  30  A.M., 


11  15  A.M., 


4  15  P.M. 


Approved. 


J.  W.  LANGMUIR, 

Inspector. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


December  24,  1881, 


^ITH   THE    QOMPLIMENTS  OF 

B.  CHBISTIE, 

JnSPECTOR  of  j-^RISONS   AND   j^UBLIC  pHARITIES, 

yORONTO. 

PLEASE  SEND  A  COPY  OF  YOUR  REPORT  IN  EXCHANGE. 


TWELFTH  AM\]AL  KEPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

UPON  THE 

ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

(6(lucatiatt  and  in^tturtion  of  the  ISUud, 

BRANTFORD, 

BEIN(.^  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1883. 


printed  h\j  ©rcUv  of  the  f  ejisilative  gt^^iemMy. 


laronto : 

PRINTED  BY  -GRIP"  PRINTING  ct  PUBLISHING  CO.,  26      28  FRONT  ST. 

1884. 


Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  December,  1883. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  heiewith,  to  be  presented  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for  the  official  year  ending  30th 
September,  1883. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 

The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Habdy,  Q.O.,  M.P.P., 
Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 
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INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  Session  of  1882-83,  which  closed  in  June,  1883,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  residence  in  the  Institution  was  138,  (76  males,  62  females),  against  an 
average  of  149,  (85  males,  65  females),  in  the  previous  Session.  On  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  the  actual  number  in  residence  was  112,  (58  males,  54  females),  but 
as  the  session  of  1883-84  had  only  commenced  a  fortnight  before,  all  the  pupils 
to  whom  admission  had  been  awarded  had  not;  returned.  It  is  expected  that 
the  average  attendance  this  session  will  be  about  120.  The  Principal  in  his  report 
goes  fully  into  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attendance 
of  the  Institution  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  chief  of  these  is,  the  more 
rigid  application  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  persons  over  the  age  of 
21  years.  This  was  found  to  be  necessary,  as  the  tendancy  w^as  to  admit  almost 
every  case,  and  naturally  so,  for  the  circumstances  surrounding  many  of  them  were 
painful,  and  thus  the  Institution  was  in  danger  of  being  lowered  into  an  asylum 
ibr  the  indigent  blind.  Another  cause  for  the  decrease  is  the  fact  that  such  over- 
age pupils  as  have  acquired  thorough  knowledge  of  some  particular  study  or  in- 
dustrj^,  or,  after  a  patient  trial,  have  shewn  complete  inapitude  to  learn,  have  been 
refused  readmission.  Those  wdio  have  given  the  matter  any  thought  will  at  once 
see  that  the  presence  of  many  pupils  over  the  age  of  21,  must  always  cause  some 
irritation,  for  rules  which  are  quite  proper  for  the  younger  pupils  and  easily  obeyed 
by  them,  are  naturally  irksome  to  those  many  years  their  senior.  Unless,  therefore, 
most  excellent  reasons  were  given  for  exceptional  action,  the  rule  denying  admission 
to  persons  over  the  age  of  21  has  been  put  in  force.  Another  reason  for  the  de- 
creased attend{#ice  may  be  the  discontinuance  during  the  past  few  years,  of  the  sys 
tem  of  sending  several  of  the  male  officers  of  the  Institution  throughout  th 
Province  searching  for  pupils,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Institution  was  suffi 
ciently  well  knowm  as  not  to  need  any  special  efforts  being  made  to  brin 
it  to  the  notice  of  those  persons  who  should  be  most  interested  in  its  existence 
In  view,  however,  of  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  attendance,  which  one  can 
hardly  hope  is  caused  »by  a  decrease  in  the  blind  population,  the  suggestion  of 
the  Principal  that  a  circular  describing  the  benefits  held  out  by  the  Institution 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  Province,  appears  to  be 
good  one  and  I  therefore  recommend  its  adoption. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Session  of  1882-83,  was  in  many  re 
spects  a  successful  one.  The  Principal  reports  that  upon  the  whole  the  conduct  o 
■  the  pupils  w^as  satisfactory.  The  Physician  mentions  no  outbreaks  of  serious  disease 
and  the  examiners  of  the  literary  and  musical  departments  certify  that  goo 
progress  had  been  made  since  the  previous  examinations. 

Then  again  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings,  and  certain 
changes  in  the  staff*  In  carrying  out  these  latter,  the  desire  to  increase  the 
efficiency  thereof  was  kept  in  view.  For  details  of  these  improvements  and 
changes,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  inspection  minutes,  and  to  the  Principal's  report,  as 
the  remarks  here  made  by  me  must  necessarily  be  very  general  in  their  character. 

During  the  past  year,  it  w^as  reported  by  the  Principal  that  the  ow^ner  of  certain 
land  lying  north-west  and  west  of,  and  adjacent  to  the  Institution,  intended  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  small  lots  for  l)uilding  purposes.  As  this  was  a  matter  of  such 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  the  Institution,  I  at  once  visited  Brantford  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  portion  of  this  land  could  not  be  purchased  for  the  Institution  and 
the  necessary  isolation  secured.  I  subsequently  made  a  report  to  the  Government, 
a  copy  of  which  I  annex  : — 


"  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  the  acquirement  of  some  additional 
land  on  the  north-westerly  boundary  of  the  Institution. 

"  It  appears  that  sixty-five  acres  were  purchased  when  the  location  of  the  In- 
stitution was  fixed  at  Brantford,  at  something  over  $130  per  acre.  Part  ot  this 
ground  lay  very  low,  and  another  small  portion  of  it  w^as  an  elevation,  the  elevated 
part  being  a  corner  fronting  on  the  public  highway,  adjoining  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  being  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  lands  purchased.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  Institution  and  outbuildings  might  be  situated  on  the  elevated 
part,  it  becauie  necessary  to  place  them  almost  abutting  upon  the  northern  boun- 
dary line.  There  is  now  between  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  the  children's 
play-sheds,  grounds,  etc.,  and  northerly  boundary,  but  a  narrow  lane.  Adjoining 
this  and  north  of  the  boundary  line  is  what  is  known  as  the  Bush  Hill  and  Oakley 
Park,  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  which  is  hereto  attached,  and  it  is  intimated  by  the 
Principal  that  this  land  is  now  being  bought  from  Mr.  Orchard,  ot  Drummondville, 
w^ho  has  held  it  for  a  number  of  years  upon  certain  trusts. 

"  The  city  of  Brantford  has  grow^n  in  the  direction  of  the  Institution  quite  to 
its  northwestern  limit,  and  the  lands  adjoining  the  Institution  upon  the  north- 
west, and  west,  now  offer  perhaps  as  eligible  building  sites  as  can  be  found  conve- 
niently to  the  city.  I  learn  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of 
this  land,  owned  by  Mr.  Orchard,  with  a  view  to  having  it  Jaid  out  in  town  lots, 
especially  that  part  wdiich  fronts  on  the  main  highway,  and  abuts  against  the  In- 
stitution propertj'.  Should  a  suburban  village  spring  up  on  this  land,  or  should 
numerous  houses  be  built  immediately  adjoining  the  Institution,  and  should  they 
be  occupied  by  lawdess  and  reckless  characters,  or  should  it  become  thickly  popu- 
lated, although  by  people  not  of  a  vicious  class  who  would  yet  have  around  them 
youths  and  young  men,  it  w^ould  be  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  blind  pupils, 
and  especially  to  the  female  portion  of  them  whose  play-sheds,  and  play -grounds, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  adjoin  the  land  in  question. 

"  Either  certain  portions  of  the  land  to  the  north-west,  and  west  of  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  purchased  so  as  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  houses 
etc.  by  w^ay  of  a  suburb  to  the  city,  directly  adjoining  the  Institution  grounds,  and 
so  close  to  the  buildings,  play-grounds,  etc.  ;  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  erection  of 
a  very  high  brick  wall  w^ould  become  necessary  so  as  to  prevent  persons  who 
would  settle  upon  this  territory  having  improper  access  to  the  Institution  grounds, 
play-sheds,  etc. 

"  I  have  examined  the  situation  of  the  land,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  blind  in  attendance  thereat,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  land  should  be  purchased  and  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
Blind  Institution.  This  would  for  all  time  prevent  the  erection  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  Institution  of  a  suburb  which  might  or  might  not  be  controlled  by  good  members 
of  society,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  it  w^ould  afford  more  room  for  play-grounds,  etc. 

*'  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  value  is  not  likely  to  be  very  considerable.  It 
has  been  surveyed  off,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  into  park  lots, 
some  of  which,  I ),  E,  and  F,  and  probably  G,  are,  I  am  advised,  now^  being  laid 
out  into  small  town  lots. 

"  I  would  recommend,  at  least,  that  lots  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K.  L,  M,  and  N, 
be  purchased  or  expropriated.  These  lots  contain  in  all  about  twenty  acres.  The 
owner  claims  that  lots  D,  E,  and  F,  containing  about  four  acres,  and  being 
eminently  available  as  building  lots,  are  worth  at  least  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  and  that  the  remaining  portion  is  worth  ninety  dollars  per  acre. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  his  charges  are  altogether  reasonable,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  the  price  should  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  I  would  therefore 
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recommend  that  the  lots  lettered  as  above  be  taken  for  Institution  purposes,  and 
that  the  arbitrators  be  directed  to  take  evidence  upon  the  value  thereof." 

The  rroviiicial  Arbitrators  duly  met,  and,  after  valuing  the  land,  reported  to 
the  Hon.  the  Connnissioiier  of  Public  Works  the  result  of  their  enquiries.  There- 
upon the  Commissioner  made  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
the  following  report,  viz. : — 

Ins])ector  Christie  having,  by  his  report,  bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of 
Au{:i[ust,  1883,  reported  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  additional  lands  lying  north 
of  and  adjoining  the  lands  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Institution,  an  Order  in  Council,  bearing  date  the  1st  day  of 
September,  1883,  was  passed,  approving  of  said  report,  and  directing,  amongst 
other  things,  an  arbitration  as  to  the  value  of  the  said  property.  The  said  lands 
are  situate  in  the  Township  of  Brantford,  in  the  County  of  Brant,  and  contain  by 
admeasurement  twenty-one  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-one  perches,  more  or  less, 
and  are  composed  of  lots  lettered  respectively :  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  and  N", 
in  and  according  to  a  plan  and  survey  of  Bush  Hill  and  Oakley  Park,  in  the  said 
Township  of  Brantford ;  also,  a  parcel  of  land  which  was  laid  out  originally  as  an 
allowance  for  a  public  street  called  Bush  Hill  Street,  between  the  said  lands 
lettered  respectively  H,  I,  and  J,  on  the  easterly  side  thereof,  and  the  lots  lettered 
respectively  K  and  L  on  the  westerly  side  thereof,  the  title  whereof  is  vested  in 
John  A.  Orchard,  of  Orummondville,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

"  The  Provincial  Arbitrators  thereafter,  and  after  notice  to  the  owner  of  the 
said  lands,  proceeded  to  determine  the  value  thereof,  and  all  parties  being  present 
heard  the  evidence  of  all  parties,  and  thereupon,  by  their  award  bearing  date  the 
19th  day  of  September,  1883,  did  appraise,  determine,  and  award  the  sum  or 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  or  compensation  which  should  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  for  Ontario,  as  such  Commissioner  to  the  said  John  A. 
Orchard,  for  and  receipt  of  the  said  lands  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2,562.50). 

"  The  said  arbitrators  further  recommend  that  the  sum  of  ninety-three  dollars 
($93)  should  be  paid  to  the  said  John  A.  Orchard  as  costs  and  disbursements  in 
connection  with  the  said  arbitration. 

"  The  said  Award  is  signed  by  two  Provincial  Arbitrators,  namely  :  T.  H.  A. 
Begue,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. ;  the  third  arbitrator,  W.  McBur- 
ney,  Esq.,  declining  to  join  therein  upon  the  ground,  as  he  alleges,  that  the  sum 
awarded  is  inadequate  and  insuflicient. 

"  The  undersigned  respectfully  recommends  that  the  said  lands  be  acquired 
for  the  use  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  and  for  the  appraised  value  thereof, 
named  in  tlie  said  award,  nameh^:  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2,502.50),  and  that  upon  the  title  thereto  being 
shewn  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  conveyance  thereof  being  duly  executed  that  the 
said  sums  be  inserted  in  the  estimates  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  the  next 
session  thereof." 

The  above  recommendation  was  duly  approved  of  by  His  Honor  the  Lieut.- 
Governor. 

The  acquisition  of  this  land  secures  the  privacy  of  the  Institution  from  in- 
trusion, a  matter  of  great  importance,  considering  the  nature  and  comparative 
lielplessnoss  of  its  inmates. 

Examinations. 

The  literary  department  was  again  examined  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School 
Inspector  for  the  County  of  Brant,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
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Brautford  Central  School;  and  tlio  musical  department  l>y  Mr.  K<Jward  Fihher,  of 
Toronto.  The  report  of  tlie  first  iiain(;d  is  ann(}X(;(l,  ;ind  is  followed  \)y  Mr. 
Fisher's,  viz. : 

"  We  have  the  Iionor  to  submit  i'ov  your  consideration  the  following  re}>ort  of 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  tlie  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Jilind,  at  Ihantlfjrd. 

•*  The  examination  was  commenced  on  Monday,  the  28th  May,  and  continued 
to  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Sub!?equently  on  the  1 1th  of  June  we  revisited  the 
Institution  to  witness  the  calisthenic  (ixercises  of  tlie  pujjils  under  the  direction  of 
their  instructor,  Mr.  Shannon.  The  pu})ils  went  throuj^h  tlie  various  evolutions 
em}>rac('d  in  their  systems  of  drill  in  a  hij^hly  satisfwctoiy  manner,  the  mov(iments 
bein^  rtiL^ulated  by  organ  accompaniments,  and  the  tinui  kept  (jxcellent,  l  lie  value 
uf  this  drill  as  a  means  oi  jjhysical  deveh>pment  can  not  l>e  over-estimated.  The 
blind  being  necessarily  precluded  from  much  active  bodily  exercise,  are  more  in 
need  of  physical  training  than  seeing  children.  Hence  tlie  provision  made  here 
for  drilling  the  jjupils  cannot  fail  to  l>e  of  immense^  advantagci  to  them  as  a  restorer 
and  preserver  of  health.  'J'he  only  drawback  to  its  complete  efiici(;ncy  is  the  want 
'jf  a  suitalde  gymnasium,  the  room  n(jw  used  for  the  jjui-pose  b(ang  altogetlier  too 
.mall.  The  class-rooms  and  corridors  are  found  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  and 
the  ventilation  all  that  could  be^esired.  We  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  im- 
proved state  and  the  advancement  made  in  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the 
^jrnamental  and  other  trees  since  our  last  examination.  T]nt  exccdlent  ord(jr  that 
prevailed  inside  the  class-rooms,  in  th(i  corridors  and  grounds  was  also  noticeable. 
A  considerable  addition  to  the  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  of  books  in 
<jmbossed  print,  has  been  made  in  the  interval.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
.major  part  of  the  Idind  children  of  the  Province  enjoy  here  advantages  of  books 
-and  instruction  which  their  parents  unaided  would  be  utUjrly  unable  to  procure  for 
them,  the  inestimable  value  of  such  an  Institution  as  this  fjec<jmes  evident.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  are  as  follows  :  Tlie  classes  of  each  teacher  are  grouped 
together : 

Mr.  Wickenh's  Glasses. 

1.  Reading — Class  A.  This  is  a  class  of  19  all  reading  embr»ssed  print,  except 
four  who  read  point  print,  which  re^piires  less  delicacy  of  touch.  Tlie  members  of 
this  class  generally  read  lluently,  and  with  taste  and  correct  expressions,  and  know 
well  the  substance  of  what  they  read.  They  can  also  spell  accurately  the  most 
difficult  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 

2.  Arithmetic — Class  B.  Fourteen  in  number  is  limited  to  the  simple  and 
compound  rules  and  reductions.  Two  obtained  the  maximum  flOO;  number  of 
marks, one  80  percent,  and  one  00  per  cent.  ;  four  40  per  cent., and  the  rest  20  per 
cent. ;  a  few  are  incapable.    The  class  seems  to  hav(j  been  carefully  instructed. 

?).  Geoyrapky — Class  A.  This  class  numbers  15,  and  is  limited  to  America, 
F^urope  and  Asia.  The  pupils  w'ere  examined  on  the  sectional  maps  and  shewed  a 
remarkably  accurate  kn(jwled«fe  of  the  contour  of  the  several  continents  and  coun- 
tries, the  capitals,  chief  seaports,  forms  of  the  several  (Governments,  manufacture, 
natural  productions,  exjiorts  and  imj^orts. 

4.  Writing — Class  A.  The  writing,  on  the  whole,  is  good  ;  some  specimens 
remarkably  so.  In  order  to  test  them  at  once  in  composition  and  penmanship  they 
were  requested  to  write  a  letter.  The  form  in  most  ca.ses  neat  and  correct,  and 
the  capitalizing  and  punctuatiort  fair. 

5.  Noiural  History.  The  pupils  in  this  class  were  examined  in  physiology 
and  proved  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  general  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  process  of  digestion  and  circulation,  and  also  with  the  nervous 
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system,  and  the  <i;(»neml  facts  of  hy<^ieno.  They  were  likewise  examined  at  some 
length  in  zoolo^^y,  and  were  found  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  classiiication  of  animals,  their  habits,  habitat,  etc.  Few  classes  in 
any  school  could  ])ass  a  better  examination  in  these  subjects. 

0.  Emilisli  (h'aiwmar — Class  H.    This  class  evinced  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
^  subject.    The  answering  was  ])rom])t  and  accurate,  and  the  results  even  better  than 

those  attained  by  the  corresi)onding  class  of  last  year.  Besides  the  usual  examina- 
tion in  the  general  theory  of  grammar,  ])arsing  and  analysis,  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  testing  their  ability  to  dete(;t  and  correct  grannuatical  errors.  This 
tliey  did  well,  not  oidy  detecting  the  mistake  but  citing  the  rule  violated. 

Miss  Walsh's  Class. 

1.  Rcndifig — Class  C.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  the  great  advancement  several 
of  the  pupils  in  this  class  had  made  since  our  last  examination.  Their  spelling  is  very 
correct  and  (piite  in  advance  of  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  their  ability  to  give  the 
sense  of  a  passage,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  most  difficnlt  words,  is  also 
imjnovcd. 

2.  Arithmetic — Class  A.  This  class  passed  an  excellent  examination.  The 
probkuns  were,  in  the  main,  of  a  practical  character,  as  it  was  judged  better  to  give 
them  that  class  of  problems,  than  those  whose  solution  would  involve  intricate 
methods.  Though  many  of  the  questions  were  quite  difierent,  yet,  they  were 
solved  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  by  methods  that  shewed  the  pupils  had 
been  carefully  trained  to  think. 

(rcof/raphi/ — Class  C.  In  the  examination  of  this  class,  ])articular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  pupils  accpiitted  themselves  very  well,, 
thi^  majority  shew  how  carefully  the  teacher  has  taught,  and  how  faithfully  the 
pupils  liave  worked.  Thongh  the  examination  was  comparativ(;ly  rigorous,  there 
were  very  few  failnres,  and  no  (piestion  was  asked  which  some  of  the  class  was  not 
capable  of  answering, 

4.  Writinf) — Class  1).  This  class  has  learned  to  join  letters  so  as  to  form 
words,  and  to  write  small  letters  and  capitals. 

5.  Object  Lessom — Class  B.  The  examination  of  this  class,  embraced,  in  the 
first  place,  questions  designed  to  elicit  the  knowledge  the  pupils  had  of  direction 
and  form.  •  In  this  they  did  tolerably  well.  They  were  then  examined  on  objects^ 
birds,  beasts,  insects,  etc.  ;  of  this  part  of  the  examination,  it  is  scarcely  ])ossible 
to  sp(^ak  in  too  high  t(M-ms.  The  (pu^stions  were  answered  with  wonderful  accuracy^ 
and  sliowed  with  what  zest  they  had  entered  into  the  subject.  Specimens  of  the 
ditterent  kinds  of  grain  were  then  given  them  to  distinguish.  This  they  did  readily, 
and  showed  that  they  possessed  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  objects  handled. 

G.  Etujlisk  (rnimmar — Class  D.  A  very  })romising  class,  anil  one  of  very 
uniform  excellence  ;  smaller  than  the  one  of  last  year,  and  a  decided  improvement 
on  ib  The,  pupils  were  very  tluuoiighly  examined  in  elementary  grammar,  and, 
as  the  marks  shew,  ac([uitted  themselves  well. 

Miss  Cox's  Classes. 

1.  Reading — Class  D.  This  is  a  c()n\\)ination  of  three  classes,  reading  in 
different  books,  and  being  at  difierent  stag(?s  of  advaiuiement.  The  reading  as  a 
r\\\(\  was  good,  the  enunciation  generally  clear,  and  the  emphasis  correctly  placed 
an  1  expn^ssed. 

•2.  Arit/rmrfir. — Class  J).  This  class  is  too  large  lor  easy  management  and 
successful  teaching.  The  work  ih)ne  by  the  majority  was  creditable.  Some,  indeed,, 
did  remarkably  well,  solving  all  the  problems  that  were  given.    Those  nuirked  low 
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are  pupils  of  weak  intellect,  who  seem  incapable;  of  leai'niii;^  this  .subject.  In  order 
to  relieve  Miss  Cox,  we  would  recoiiiinend  either  the  forniatiou  of  an  additional 
class,  or  such  an  arrangement  of  the  present  classes  in  arithmetic,  as  would  reduce 
this  class  to  25  at  most.    It  is  now  88. 

3.  (hofjraphjj  —  Class  D.     This  class  numbers  25,  and  is  limited  to  th(? 
Dominion,"  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  <riii  a  j,'en(;ral  kriovv](id;^r(i^  and  Ontario, 

.  hicli  they  must  know  well.  The  puj»ilsai'e  of  very  uiiecjual  attaiumenls.  Three  or 
lour  are  incapables.  Tlieir  teachej-  had  evid(jntly  madci  the  most  of  th()  material 
•'jinmitted  to  her  care. 

4.  Writing — Class  C.  A  very  fair  class.  Most  of  them  write  ([uiU;  legibly, 
which,  for  the  blind,  is  the  great  desideratum.  The  letters  are  fairly  fornKed  and 
joined,  and  the  capitals  pretty  well  done.  They  wrote  a  short  coinposition  on 
the  *'  Queen's  Birthday,"  and  did  it  very  well. 

5.  Object  L(isso7iH — Class  C.  Pujiils  of  this  class  are  taught  diniction  and  form, 
so  that  they  understand  them  fairly.  They  have  also  ac(pnred  a  good  idea  of 
several  common  objects,  and  their  uses 

0.  EikjUhIl  Urdmiiutr — Class  C.  The  examination  of  this  class  was  particularly 
severe  for  pupils  ol'  their  ages.  The  answers  of  most  were  esixicially  notic(iable 
for  their  intelligence,  the  pupils  having  evidently  not  been  taught  Ijy  rote,  but 
made  to  understand  the  import  of  the  language  used.  They  are  particularly  good 
in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences,  and  parsed  such  with  facility. 

Mil.  Shannon's  Clabseh. 

1.  Reading — Class  D.  This  clabs  is  composed  principally  of  those  beginning 
to  read,  some  of  them  being  still  in  words  of  two  letters.  The  reading  of  several 
was  very  good.  Mr.  Shannon  seems  well  fitted,  by  his  kindness  and  patience,  to 
introduce  tlK^m  to  the  subject,  which,  irj  case  of  some  of  them,  se(;ms  very  diffjcult 
to  learn.    Many  of  them  iiave  made  remarkable  progress,  and  can  read  small  words 

(iry  fluently. 

2.  Arithrrtetic — Class  C.  This  class,  numbering  17,  is  limitcjd  to  the  sirnj^le 
rules  and  easy  problems.    The  examination  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

3.  Geogrtiphy — Class  B.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  Ceograpliy  of  the 
Western  Continent  generally.  Particular  attention  beirjg  paid  to  British  AuKirica 
and  the  United  States.  The  pupils  have  attained  a  coriect  idea  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  countries,  and  can  point  out  with  ease  on  the  dissected 
map,  the  positions  of  the  principal  cities,  the  course  of  the  chief  rivers,  their 
affluents,  and  the  chief  towns  on  their  banks.  They  have  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  the  productions  of  each  co»intry,  and  its  foini  of  govern nxjut. 

4.  Writing — Class  K.  The  pupils  are  able  to  make  the  small  letters  very 
fairly.    Some  are  very  much  in  advance  of  others,  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  certain 

rcurnstances  which  seem  to  make  it  difficult  to  teach  some  blind  children  to  write. 

0.  Englinh  Graram/ir. — Class  A.  This  class  was  under  Miss  Montgomery's 
harge  up  to  1st  April.  It  numbers  13  ;  does  very  good  work  as  a  whole,  is  well 
acquainted  with  grammatical  forms,  can  analyze  and  parse  with  much  facility. 
Analyzed  a  long  extract  from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Ixiginning  at  "  Waisaw's 
last  chaujpion  from  the  height  surveyed  "  with  considerable  ease,  and  readily 
parsed  the  words. 

G.  Hintory.    This  class  is  proficient  in  the  History  of  England,  and  was  very 
'lioroughly  examined  in  the  subject.    It  would  be  hard  to  find  its  suj)erior.  We 
"Spectiully  suggest  the  formation  of  a  class  in  Canadian  History. 

7.  ErijLiHh  LUAraiure.    This  class  had  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal 
ince  the  fir.^t  of  April,  when  Miss  Montgomery  resigned  it.    The  class  numbers 
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18.  The  work  covered  during  the  year  was  rather  extensive.  It  embraces  the 
literature  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  and  much  of  the  first  part  of  the 
19th,  including  Cowper,  his  life  and  chief  works;  also  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas  Moore.  They  had  touched  more 
lightly  on  Campbell,  James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Hogg,  Rogers  and 
Crabbe ;  and  the  novelists,  Eichardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett.  In  addition  they 
had  mastered  and  pretty  w^ell  digested  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  Two  of  them 
gave  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  play,  (one  oral,  the  other  written,)  detailing  the 
scenes  and  incidents  and  dramatis  personce.  Most  members  of  the  class  were  able 
to  quote  at  length  passages  from  the  most  important  parts,  and  to  explain  the 
classical  references  and  allusions.  They  had  also  memorized  long  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Moore,  etc.  As  several  of  these  are  printed,  in  fact 
in  embossed  type,  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  them  during  their  leisure  hours,  and 
can  appreciate  their  beauties  just  as  well  as  those  who  see.  As  the  "  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream  "  and  "  Julius  Csesar  "  are  now  published  in  embossed  print,  we 
would  recommend  that  one  of  these  plays  be  taken  up  next  term,  and  that 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  be  added  to  the  list  of  poets  for  further  study.  We 
cannot  close  without  an  expression  of  our  thanks  to  the  Principal  for  many  acts 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  during  the  examination. 


MR.  FISHER'S  REPORT. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report;  concerning  the  Music  Classes  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  were  examined  by  me  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
June. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  I  found  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, as  a  whole,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  than  it  w^as  a  year  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  (graduates) 
left  the  Institution  at  the  end  of  last  session ;  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
many  evidences  shewn  me  of  increasing  carefulness  and  system  in  the  Institution, 
as  well  as  a  greater  amount  of  attention  being  paid  to  the  laying  of  a  solid,  founda- 
tion in  the  musical  studies  of  the  pupils.  Also,  I  noticed  a  very  praiseworthy 
improvement  in  the  class  of  music  used  by  the  teachers  generally ;  the  best  com- 
posers being  much  more  freely  drawn  upon  than  formerly.  I  trust  that  still  further 
improvement  will  be  made  in  this  direction,  for  1  believe  that  there  is  no  surer  and 
more  direct  method  of  educating  the  taste  of  young  people,  impressing  them  with 
high  and  noble  purposes  in  life,  than  by  familiarizing  them  w4th  the  best  thought 
of  the  world's  great  geniuses.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  banish  entirely  all  frivolous 
and  unmeaning  compositions  from  the  curriculum  of  studies  adopted  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  blind. 

"  In  making  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  various  classes,  I  will  com- 
mence with  those  of  Miss  Jones,  which  consist  of  five  pianoforte  classes,  including 
the  senior  pupils,  and  a  class  in  music  writing  (point  print). 

"  I  will  only  say,  regarding  these  classes,  that  their  progress  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  the  instruction  which  they  have  received  being  of  a  very  superior 
character.  I  took  every  pupil  in  the  piano  classes  separately,  hearing  them  per- 
form, besides  their  technical  exercises,  compositions  from  such  authors  as  Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert,  Schumann,  Mozart,  and  others,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception 
their  playing  was  very  creditable. 

"  Prof.  Zinger's  classes  were  examined  next.  They  were  as  follows,  namely, 
one  pipe  organ,  two  reed  organs,  two  harmony,  and  one  class  in  counterpoint. 
The  pipe  organ  class  has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  past  year,  as  much. 
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perhaps,  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  very  limited  amount  of  practice 
which  the  pupils  get.  1  would  recommend  that  at  least  an  hour  daily  be  allotted 
to  each  pupil  for  practice.  I  would  also  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year 
concerning  the  teaching  of  improvisation  in  this  class.  I  am  more  firmly  convinced 
than  ever  of  its  great  importance  to  the  blind  student,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  made  obligator}^  in  the  future. 

The  motor  question  still  hangs  fire.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  placing  a  motor  in  the  building  are  found  to  be  quite  insurmountable, 
a  person  be  engaged  to  blow  the  organ,  thus  relieving  the  students  from  that  very 
arduous  and  unpleasant  duty. 

"  Mr.  Zinger's  reed  organ  classes  have  made  good  progress.  The  classes  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  show^ed  excellent  results  for  the  year's  work,  that  in 
counterpoint  being,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  first  in  this  difficult  branch  of  music 
which  has  been  formed  in  this  Institution. 

"  I  was  also  shewn  several  specimens  of  original  composition  by  students  in 
the  counterpoint  class. 

"  These  were  of  value,  at  least,  in  demonstrating  that  the  pupils  had  some 
definite  ideas  concerning  musical  form,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  doing  still 
more  creditable  things  in  the  field  of  musical  composition. 

"  Prof.  Baker's  violin  classes  did  themselves  and  their  teacher  very  great  credit. 
Two  members  of  this  class  were  especiall}^  proficient,  and  will,  without  doubt,  make 
accomplished  solo  performers  in  course  of  time. 

"  Miss  Nolan's  vocal  classes  gave  evidence  of  considerable  progress  since  last 
year,  and  their  repertoire  of  songs  and  choruses  surprised  me  by  its  extent  and 
variety.  Improvement  might  still  be  made,  however,  in  regard  to  quality  of  tone 
and  method  of  respiration. 

"  In  examining  Miss  Moore's  classes,  I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  previous  year  in  their  general  style  of  playing.  There  had 
evidently  been  the  closest  attention  paid  to  their  instruction  in  every  respect,  the 
rudimentary  technical  work  having  had  its  due  share  of  time  and  consideration. 
Miss  Moore  has  four  pianoforte  and  three  reed  organ  classes,  all  of  which  I 
examined  in  detail,  and  found  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  advancement.  These 
pupils  played  to  me  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Handel,  Haydeu, 
Heller,  Clementt,  and  other  classical  composers. 

"  Miss  McNisli's  pupils,  forming  seven  pianoforte  classes  and  one  reed  organ 
class,  of  more  or  less  elementary  grades,  are  on  the  right  road  to  success  and 
making  excellent  progress,  doing  themselves  and  their  teachers  much  credit. 

**  Mr.  Kaymond's  tuning  class,  consisting  of  seven  pupils,  demonstrated  various 
degrees  of  ability  in  piano-tuning,  but  all  shewed  the  results  of  careful  training  on 
the  part  of  their  teacher.  I  believe  two  members  intend  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  the  future  by  means  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  they  have  gained  in  the 
Institution. 

"  I  found  the  various  Musical  Instruments  generally  in  good  condition.  The 
piano  actions  will  require,  however,  to  be  put  in  thorough  order  during  the  summer 
vacation,  some  of  them  having  become  somewhat  loose  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  year's  constant  use. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  Principal  Dymond  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  facilitating  my  work  while  there,,  and  to  reiterate  my 
opinion  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institutions  have  in  him  a  true  friend,  who  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  meetin^c  and  satisfying  their  musical  requirements,  as 
well  as  the  more  prosaic  needs  of  their  moral  and  physical  natures." 
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INSPECTIONS. 

The  first  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Institution  during  the  year  was  made  by 
Dr.  O'Reilly  on  the  14th  December,  1882,  as  he  had  then  supervision  of  its  affairs. 
A  copy  of  his  report  to  Government  is  annexed : — 

"  I  made  my  first  inspection  of  this  Institution  for  the  current  year  on  the 
14th  December,  1882.  The  chief  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  from 
personal  observations,  the  wants  of  the  establishment  in  respect  to  the  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs,  needed  to  the  buildings,  as  well  as  to  the  furnishings. 

"  On  this  occasion,  there  were  76  male  and  58  female  pupils  in  residence.  A 
few  more  were  expected  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  for  the  current  year  will  nol  reach  more  than  about  140. 

"  The  health  of  all  the  inmates  seemed  fairly  good.  There  was  no  pupil 
seriously  ill  ;  one  girl  was  under  the  care  of  the  doctor,  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
probably  caused  by  the  very  bad  condition  of  her  teeth.  One  of  the  male  pupils 
was  laid  up  with  a  sprained  ankle  joint.  These  were  the  only  pupils  absent  from 
their  daily  classes.  There  are  always,  of  course,  more  or  less  cases"  of  chronic 
ailments  of  the  eyes.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  there  were  only  some  five  or 
six  who  required  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  rehearsal  of  the  music  and  readings  in 
preparation  for  the  usual  Christmas  Entertainment.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  both  in  music  and  recitation.  The  music  produced  was 
not  composed  of  show  pieces,  but  chosen  from  the  ordinary  repertoire  of  each 
pupil,  and  all  shewed  evidence  of  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

"  All  of  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  engaged,  a  part  of  their  time  at  any  rate, 
in  literary  studies  ;  the  younger  ones,  of  course,  spend  all  their  time  in  study  ;  the 
elder  pupils  divide  their  time  between  literary  studies  and  industrial  pursuits. 
There  are  seventy-seven  pupils  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  music,  while  the 
vocal  classes  number  fifty.  In  the  workshop,  thirty  male  pupils  are  engaged  at 
basket  and  willow  furniture  making.  All  of  these  thirty  pupils,  however,  do  not 
spend  their  whole  time  in  the  shop,  but  a  part  of  each  day  is  given  to  study,  either 
literary  or  musical. 

"  r  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  building  and*its  surroundings, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  embodied  in  my  recommendations  to  the  Government 
as  to  work  required  to  be  done. 

"  Tiie  heating  apparatus  of  the  old  building  is  found  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  a  high  pressure  of  steam  is  necessarily  kept  upon  the  boilers  in  order  to  force 
steam  through  the  pipes,  but  even  with  a  pressure  of  25  to  40  pounds  upon  the 
boilers  it  is  found  that  sufficient  heat  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  class-rooms,  and 
^he  steam-heating  apparatus  has  to  be  supplemented  with  stoves.  There  is  an 
element  of  danger  in  this,  especially  amongst  blind  pupils,  also  an  unnecessary 
expense  for  tlie  fuel  required  to  keep  up  such  high  pressure  of  steam  and  for  con- 
sumption in  the  stoves.  A  reconstruction  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  old  part 
of  the  l)uilding  will  be  commenced.  The  workshops  now  heated  by  stoves,  and 
subject  of  course  to  the  same  danger  to  the  pupils  and  also  to  accidents  to  the  build- 
ing, can,  now  that  the  new  boilers  are  put  in  the  boiler  house,  be  heated  with 
steam  therefrom.  A  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  Government  to  that 
effect. 

"  The  erection  of  the  new  wing  last  year  necessitated  the  destruction  of  the 
ice-house.  The  time  for  storing  the  supply  of  ice  for  the  season  having  nearly 
arrived,  I  instructed  the  Principal  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  house.  This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the  enlargement  of  the  boys' 
play-shed  to  double  its  present  size,  with  an  ice-house  at  one  end  of  it. 
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"  From  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  erection  of  the  new  wing,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  proper  store-room  and  cellar  for  the  use  of  the  Bursar.  Some 
alterations  and  fittiags  are  required  for  these  for  which  an  appropriation  will  be 
asked. 

A  small  coal-shed  at  the  pumping-house  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  coal  from  the  weather,  and  there  being   sufficient  funds 
for  the  purpose,  I  instructed  the  Principal  to  have  one  erected  immediately. 
"The  other  works  which  are  required  are  : 

"  The  flooring  of  some  of  the  corridors,  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery. 
"  The  replacing  of  fallen  ceilings  in  several  of  the  rooms  with  matched  boarding. 
"Painting  in  several  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  throughout  the  building. 
"  Iron  treads  for  the  back  stairs. 

"  Lumber  for  repairs  and  extension  of  walks  through  the  grounds  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  pupils. 

"  The  ventilation  of  the  laundry  and  ironing-room. 
"  The  enlargement  of  the  bakery. 

"  There  ^re  also  some  repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture  in  the  various  rooms 
required. 

"  Trees  and  tree  planting.    A  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  Government 
for  appropriations  for  all  these  items  at  the  proper  time." 

I  made  the  second  inspection  on  the  7th  March, and  made  the  following  report: — 

"  I  visited  this  Institution  for  the  more  special  purpose  of  <?iving  instructions 
for  the  expenditure  of  such  portion  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
as  seemed  desirable  thus  early  in  the  season. 

"  After  minute  enquiries  into  the  wants  of  the  Institution,  instructions  were 
given  to  carry  out  works  as  under : 

1.  Lay  new  stringers  for  girls'  walk,  from  the  Institution  to  lower  gate — 
1,500  feet. 

2.  One  thousand  feet  of  the  girls'  walk  to  be  relaid  with  new  lumber. 

3.  Two  crossinor.s  to  be  made  from  the  new  rear  enterance  to  offices  east  and 
west. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  boys'  board  walk  to  Harrison's  Lodge. 

5.  To  relay  with  black  birch  flooring,  the  floor  of  the  third  dormitory,  the  stair 
landings,  the  rear  hall  approach  to  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  scullery,  to  replace 
with  pine  sheeting  the  plaster  on  the  ceilings  of  the  offices,  parlour,  east  and  west 
corridors,  the  tuning-room  and  officers  bed-rooms,  where  it  is  required. 

"  An  expenditure  of  $100  for  ornamental  trees  was  also  authorized,  the  number 
and  kind  of  trees  required,  to  be  decided  by  the  Principal,  and  a  list  furnished 
to  the  Bursar,  so  that  he  might  make  the  purchase.    An  expenditure  of  $100  ^ 
was  also  authorized  for  soil  and  labour  in  connection  with  the  ornamental  grounds. 

"  A  set  of  iron  treads  for  the  rear  stairs,  to  be  purchased  on  the  requisition  of 
the  Principal,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $10.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to  select 
and  purchase  additional  models  and  specimens  and  other  articles  and  educational 
appliances,  to  the  extent  of  S125,  and  also  obtain  and  submit  to  me,  an  estimate 
for  glass  cases  to  be  placed  in  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  specimens 
and  other  educational  appliances  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  The  Bursar  was  also 
authorized  to  purchase,  on  requisition,  a  24  inch  circular  saw  and  mandrill,  and 
lumber  for  the  frame  thereof,  cost  of  the  whole  not  to  exceed  S25.00." 

I  again  visited  the  Institution  in  August  at  the  time  of  making  enquiry 
respecting  the  purchase  of  the  land  contiguous  to  the  Institution.  I  then  found  that 
the  works  previously  authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Principal,  were  making  good  progress,  together  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
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Public  Works  Department,  and  that  all  would  be  so  far  completed  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  occupancy  of  the  building  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

Annexed  is  the  report  made  by  me  after  visiting  the  Institution  again,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year : — 

"  An  inspection  of  this  Institution  was  made  by  me  on  the  24th  October,  when 
I  was  accompanied  by  the  Provincial  Architect,  in  order,  jointly,  to  examine 
improvements  which  have  been  in  progress  during  the  vacation  term. 

"  The  changes  and  improvements  authorized  in  the  interior  of  the  building, 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  by  the  Institution 
carpenter,  with  little  extra  expenditure  for  hired  help. 

"  The  kitchen,  third  storey  floors  and  stair  landings,  have  all  been  laid  with  well- 
seasoned  birch  lumber.  The  ceilings  in  both  upper  and  lower  corridors  in  the  east 
wing,  a  class-room,  the  officers'  parlour,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  west  wing 
corridor,  in  all  of  which  the  plaster  had  given  way,  have  been  replaced  with  matched 
pine  sheeting,  oiled  and  varnished. 

"  The  officers  parlour  has  been  grained  also,  and  now  presents  a  neat  appearance. 
Quite  a  number  of  other  desirable  changes  have  been  made,  which  will  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  staff,  and  the  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  male  pupils' 
sanitarium  has  been  removed  to  a  room  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  a  large 
sleeping  apartment  for  the  nurse,  immediately  opposite.  The  female  officers'  bath- 
rooms, etc.,  objectionally  situated  in  the  west  wing,  are  now  transformed  into  a 
dormitory  for  the  youngest  male  pupils,  who*  require  the  nurse's  close  supervision. 

"  The  private  rooms  of  the  senior  and  junior  literary  masters  are  now  both 
in  the  centre,  the  former  of  the  class-rooms  in  the  west  wing,  the  latter  of  the  boys' 
dormitories  in  the  same  wing.  In  the  female  pupils'  quarters,  their  former  bath- 
room has  been  converted  into  a  dormitory  for  little  girls.  A  large  room,  formerly 
formerly  occupied  by  the  latter,  is  now  the  female  pupils' sanitarium,  with  a  private 
room  for  the  nurse,  who  previously  slept  in  the  sanitarium.  The  new  resident 
music  master  now  occupies,  temporarily,  a  room  in  the  Iowot  corridor  in  the  east 
wing,  and,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  him,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  convert  the  late  boys'  bath  and  wash-rooms,  on  the  dormitory  floor  in  the  west 
wing,  into  a  bedroom,  with  the  necessary  furnishings,  and  the  bath  and  wash-rooms 
on  the  lower  floor,  into  music,  practice  and  tuning-rooms.  The  Principal  will 
supply  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  these  alterations  and  furnishings, 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Institution  carpenter. 

"The  conversion  of  the  old  laundry  into  a  spacious  and  ajry  store-room, 
with  matron's  pantry,  and  meat-room,  with  refrigerator,  on  either  side,  and  a 
fine  dry  cellar  below,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements.  It 
will  assist  the  Bursar  greatly  in  receiving  and  delivering  supplies.  The  space  for 
a  six-foot  passage  is  reserved  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the  need  for  using 
the  kitchen  as  a  throughfare  is  thus  avoided. 

"  The  temporary  ice-house,  constructed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  woodshed,  has 
answered  its  purpose  fairly  well,  but  a  more  substantial  structure  would  be  more 
serviceable. 

"  In  addition  to  the  improvements  inside  or  immediately  connected  with  the 
buildings,  1,000  to  1,100  feet  of  new  walk  six  feet  wide  has  replaced  the  old  walk  from 
the  main  front  entrance  of  the  Institution  to  tlie  new  eastern  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
From  tliis  point  to  the  extreme  south-east  corner  (400  feet)  the  old  walk  has  been 
relaid  on  new  sleepers,  greater  privacy  for  the  female  pupils  (to  whose  use  this 
walk  is  specially  devoted)  being  secured  by  moving  tlie  walk  some  distance  from 
the  fence.  Another  400  feet  new  walk  has  been  laid,  connecting  the  lodge  gate 
with  the  new  board  walk  made  last  year  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  the  male  pupils.    Thei  laying  of  these  walks  was  done  by  contract, 
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the  prolonged  illness  of  the  Institution  carpenter  having  incapacitated  him  from 
out-door  work. 

"  The  new  bath-rooms,  wash-rooms,  and  closets  just  completed  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  were  carefully  inspected.  They  are  tasteful  erections,  approach- 
ed ou  the  ground  floor  through  the  old  rear  entrances  to  the  main  building,  and  on 
the  upper  floor  from  the  respective  stair  landings  through  an  anteroom  or  corridor. 
The  work  appears  to  be  well  executed,  and  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  question. 
Inconsequence  of  these  being  projections  from  the  main  building,  with  a  northern 
exposure,  there  will  be  a  greater  liability  to  stoppage  and  damage  of  the  water-pipes 
by  frost;  storm  sashes  will  therefore  be  provided,  wdiich  may  be  sufiicient  protection 
and  thereby  avoid  an  outlay  for  additional  heaters. 

'*  The  engineer  was  engaged  during  my  visit  in  fitting  up  the  old  duplicate 
vertical  boiler  supplied  last  year,  as  a  protection  against  any  interruption  of  the 
water  supply. 

"  The  duplicate  pump  ordered  by  the  Public  Works  Department  had  not 
arrived,  but  the  old  one  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  vacation,  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  the  pumping  machinery  failing  to  keep  in  working 
order  The  new  tank  in  rear  of  the  pumping-house,  which  receives  the  overflow 
from  the  spring,  affords  sufficient  supply  to  allow  the  pumping  to  proceed  continu- 
ously The  steam  heating  arrangements  for  the  workshops  were  about  completed. 
Four  large  radiators  on  each  floor  should  be  ample  to  keep  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  avoid  the  great  danger  of  fire  caused  by  the  use  of  stoves.  A  new  heating- 
boiler  has  been  supplied  at  the  Principal's  residence,  the  old  one  having  been  found 
insufficient  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"  To  complete  work  already  referred  to,  and  put  the  Institution  in  the  order 
and  satisfactory  condition  which  is  desirable,  some  improvements  are  yet  required, 
and  the  work  which  is  most  urgent  is  the  construction  of  a  sick  ward  or  rooms  for 
the  female  pupils.  In  the  event  of  any  severe  illness  or  contagious  disease  appear- 
ing, there  is  no  room  with  suitable  appliances  and  with  the  necessary  isolation 
which  would  be  available  w^ithout  seriously  interfering  with  the  routine  work  of 
the  Institution.  As  the  number  of  female  pupils  in  attendance  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  large  addition  to  the  building  necessary  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is 
desirable  that  some  other  arrangement  to  provide  for  the  want  should  be  made  in 
the  present  building.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  Principal  is  to  run  a  floor  across 
the  girls'  large  bedroom  in  the  eastern  wing,  the  new  floor  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  music-hall  ^oor,  and  divided  into  three  or  four  rooms,  to  which  approach  could 
be  had  from  the  latter  by  taking  in  a  small  piece  for  a  passageway  oti'  its  north- 
east room,  and  if  so  constructed,  the  isolation  of  the  sick  ward  would  be  complete. 
The  water  supply  of  the  washroom  attached  to  the  present  girls'  large  doniitory 
could  be  connected  with  oflices  above,  and  the  old  discharge  pipe  from  what  was 
till  recently  the  girls'  bath-room  and  closets  remains,  so  that  the  necessary  appli- 
ances of  a  sick  ward  are  already  close  at  hand.  The  division  of  the  large  dormitory 
would  be  an  advantage,  as  its  size  is  now  an  inconvenience,  and  if  ceiled,  as  pro- 
posed, the  rooms  would  still  be  lofty  enough  for  all  purposes  of  ventilation.  The 
rear  rooms  of  the  sick  ward  could  be  partially  occupied  by  some  of  the  female 
domestics  who  now  sleep  in  the  upper  (music  hall)  storey. 

"The  ceiling  of  the  visitors'  reception  room  has  partially  fallen  since  the 
vacation,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  above  it  threatens  to  give  way.  They  will 
require  to  be  replaced  with  matched  sheeting,  and  probably  the  Principal's  ofiice 
may  require  the  same  attention.  The  floors  of  the  scullery  and  rear  hall  are  in  a 
worn  state ;  the  floors  of  the  pupils'  dining-rooms  are  also  considerably  worn,  and 
their  replacement  cannot  be  long  deferred.  The  necessary  displacement  caused  by 
these  alterations,  together  with  that  already  made  by  the  improvements  of  the 
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present  season,  will  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  painting,  which  should  be 
done  during  next  vacation.  Estimates  will,  therefore,  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
above  work,  in  order  that  the  expediency  of  undertaking  them  may  be  properly 
considered,  and  appropriations  recommended  if  approved. 

"  The  Principal  called  my  attention  to  the  state  of  several  of  the  pianofortes, 
which  require  more  or  less  repair.  He  was  therefore  requested  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  repairing  each  instrument,  separately,  with  any  other  informa- 
tion regarding  the  instruments  which  he  can  supply. 

"  The  pupils  in  actual  attendance  number  112 — 58  males  and  54  females — and 
additions  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

"  The  health  of  those  present  was  found  to  be  good.  No  pupil  was  so  far 
indisposed  as  to  be  absent  from  meals  or  roll  call,  although  one  or  two  constitu- 
tionally delicate,  I  found  were  partially  relieved  from  attendance  in  the  class  or 
work-rooms. 

"  Important  changes  in  the  staff  of  officers  have  occurred  since  the  close  of 
the  last  session,  but  it  is  now  complete,  and  in  view  of  the  educational  attainments 
of  those  composing  it,  it  is  exceptionally  strong.  The  numbers  in  the  respective 
classes  are  at  present  somewhat  smaller  than  last  session,  which  is  an  advantage 
of  no  little  importance  to  those  in  attendance,  as  closer  attention  can  be  paid  to 
individual  instruction.  The  classes  are  even  now,  however,  fully  up  to  the  numbers 
approved  by  competent  authorities  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

"  The  produce  of  the  farm  this  season  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
year's  demands,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  cattle  feed,  and  the  potato  crop,  I 
am  informed,  is  exceedingly  large.  Although  a  smaller  area  was  planted,  yet  the 
supply  will  be  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  Institution. 


The  following  statement  shews  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution 
during  the  past  official  year,  under  the  different  headings  of  the  estimates,  and  also 
the  cost,  per  pupil,  under  the  same  items  : — 


Maintenance  Expenditures. 


SERVICE. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Cost  per 


Pupil. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Medicines  and  medical  comforts. 
Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl. . . 

Flour,  bread,  &c  

Butter  and  lard  

Groceries  , 


$  c. 

14,553  .54 


$  c. 

105  4(5 


Fuel  

Gas,  oil,  and  matches  

Laundry,  soajw,  and  cleaning  

Furniture,  and  furnishings  

Farm,  feed,  and  fodder  

Repairs,  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery 

Books,  apparatus,  and  appliances  

Unenumerated  


78  29 
3,161  68 
1,112  44 
1,196  15 
2,335  73 
271  88 
583  70 
4,.537  96 
1,350  44 
331  78 
434  19 
914  73 
569  95 
595  03 
780  74 
928  48 


22  91 
8  0(> 

8  67 
16  92 

1  97 
4  23 

32  88 

9  78 

2  40 

3  14 
6  63 

4  13 

4  31 

5  66 

6  73 


57 


Total 


$33,736  71 


$244  46 


During  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1882,  the  aggregate  expenditure  was 
$34,846.15,  and  the  cost,  per  pupil,  $235.44.    It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  while  the 
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aggregate  cost  was  less  during  the  year  just  ended,  the  cost,  per  pupil,  was  higher 
This  is  at  once  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  1882  the  average  number  in  residence 
was  148,  while  in  1883  it  was  138,  and  that  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages 
and  for  heating  and  maintaining  the  building,  must  necessarily  be  as  large  in  the 
one  year  as  the  other. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  with  statistical  tables,  and  the  Physician  of  the 
Institution,  are  hereto  appended : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRl^s^CIPAL. 

October  1st,  1883. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Insitector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to 
submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1883. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

The  tendency,  alluded  to  m  former  years,  towards  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
has  further  manifested  itself  durmg  the  past  year.  In  tlie  session  of  1881-2,  the  average 
attendance  was  149,  eighty-five  males  and  sixty-four  females.  In  the  session  of  1882-3, 
the  average  attendance  was  138,  seventy-six  males  and  sixty-two  females.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  on  the  register  on  the  30th  September,  1883,  was  112,  fifty-eight  males 
and  fifty-four  females,  to  whom  will  probably  be  added  from  five  to  ten  other  old  pupils, 
whose  return  may  yet  be  looked  for,  and  also  some  new  pupils  heard  from  as  the  session 
advances.  Three  new  applications  for  admission  are  in  my  hands  at  the  time  of  writing. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  average  for  the  current  session  will  be  about  120. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  1882-3 
was  147,  eighty  males  and  sixty-seven  females.  Of  these,  ninety-nine  had  returned  to  the 
Institution  and  were  in  attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1883.  The  remaining  forty- 
eight  will  be  accounted  for  as  under  : — 

1.  Graduates  of  the  session  of  1882-3  : 

Males.  Females.  Totals. 

In  Literature,  Music,  and  Pianoforte  Tuning   1  0  1 

"  Literature,  Music,  and  Industrial  Work   Oil 

"  Literature  and  Music    2  0  2 

"  Literature  and  Tuning   1  0  1 

"  Literature  and  Industrial  Work   0  1  1 

"  Literature   4  1  5 

"  Industrial  Work    1  4  5 

Total   9  7  16 

2.  Pupils  who  completed  their  courses  with  partial  results  . .     3  1  4 

3.  Left  Institution  with  restored  or  greatly  improved  sight, 

and  therefore  no  longer  eligible   1  2  3 

4.  Excluded  on  account  of  mental  incapacity    3  0  3 

5.  Removed  to  United  States   1  1  2 

6.  Cause  of  absence  not  yet  reported   5  1  6 

7.  Detained  at  home  by  ill  health,  return  uncertain   0  2  2 

8.  Removed  permanently  last  session  in  consequence  of 

ill  health   3  2  5 

9.  Expected  to  return  shortly   2  3  5 

10.  Excluded  for  general  bad  conduct  and  dishonesty    1  0  1 

11.  Expelled  last  session  for  misconduct   1  0  1 

29  19  48 
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The  pupils  now  on  the  register  who  were  not  in  attendance  last  session  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following  ; 

Males. 

New  pupils   4 

A  former  pupil  detained  at  home  last  session   1 

A  former  pupil  who  had  graduated  in  1881-2  re-admitted  for 
special»object   1 

6 

It  will  be  observed  that  sixteen  pupils  graduated  last  session  in  one  or  more  of  the 
several  branches  of  instruction  open  to  them.  Their  training  and  education  in  their 
respective  courses  had,  in  all  these  cases,  been  thorough,  and  the  proficiency  attained  was 
well  up  to  the  required  standard.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  a  higher  standard 
may  not  be  demanded  in  future  in  some  departments,  particularly  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  our  graduates  for  the  duty  of  imparting  instruction  to  others. 

The  four  pupils  described  as  having  completed  their  courses  with  partial  results  only, 
were  27,  23,  33,  and  26  years  of  age .  respectively,  and  their  terms  of  instruction  had 
extended  over  eight,  eleven,  five,  and  six  sessions.  They  had  all  made  as  much  progress 
as,  having  regard  to  their  capacity,  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  and  no  practical 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  their  longer  continuance  at  the  Institution. 

The  three  pupils  who  left  with  restored  or  improved  sight  were,  with  two  others,  sent 
at  the  end  of  last  session  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  at  Toronto,  where  they  received  treatment 
with  the  gratifying  results  mentioned. 

The  pupils  excluded  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity  had  respectively  been  several 
sessions  in  the  Institution.  In  addition  to  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  teach  them 
any  one  of  the  industrial  callings  to  which  pupils  here  are  trained,  and  their  inability  to 
receive  more  than  the  most  elementary  education  in  literary  classes,  there  were  reasons 
which  became  stronger  as  these  pupils  grew  older  for  removing  them  from  association  with 
juniors.  Reference  to  the  cases  of  pupils  removed  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  also  to 
those  excluded  for  misconduct,  will  be  made  elsewhere. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice  briefly,  the  reasons  already  referred  to  in  my 
former  reports,  for  the  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance as  compared  with  those  of  some  previous  years.  Previous  to  the  session  of  1881-2 
admission  had  been  granted  with  little  hesitation  to  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
wherever  it  appeared  likely  the  applicant  would  receive  substantial  benefit  from  entering 
the  Institution.  But  this  policy,  well-intentioned,  and  for  a  time  almost  unavoidable  as 
it  was,  had  grave  disadvantages.  These  so  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the 
Government  and  Inspector  that,  since  the  time  mentioned  it  has  only  been  after  most  care- 
ful inquiry  and  consideration  that  authority  has  been  given  to  the  Principal  to  receive,  as 
a  pupil,  any  applicant  whose  age  has  exceeded  twenty-one  years.  The  result  has  been  that, 
in  three  sessions  the  admissions  of  over-age  pupils  have  been  only  five  in  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  over-age  pupil  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  instruction, 
or  who  has  shown  inability  to  profit  further  by  remaining,  has  been  excluded.  The 
stringent  application  of  this  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  real  character  and  object  of 
this  Institution  are  to  be  maintained.  The  duty  of  excluding  persons  whose  capacity  is 
limited  and  whose  means  of  support  are  often  far  from  ample  is,  in  many  cases,  a  painful 
one.  But  any  other  course  would  simply  result  in  converting  the  Institution -into  an 
asylum  for  the  helpless  or  indigent,  and  in  crowding  it  with  persons  who,  while  they  made 
no  progress  themselves,  would  materially  interfere  with  the  efficient  education  of  younger 
and  more  intelligent  pupils.  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  even  where  the  knowledge 
acquired  has  fallen  short  of  the  graduating  standard,  the  habits  of  self-helpfulness,  of  order 
and  of  inquiry  gained  here,  all  go  far  with  the  little  stock  of  information  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  an  otherwise  cheerless  existence,  and  to  make  their  possessor  all  the  more  re- 
spected and  self-respecting. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  pupils  admitted  so  far  are  thirteen  in  number.  Of 
these  eleven  come  to  us  for  the  first  time.    Two  former  pupils  not  in  attendance  last  ses- 


Females.  Totals. 

7  11 

0  1 

0  1 

7  13 
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sion  also  re-appear  on  the  register.  One  of^  the  latter  had  graduated  very  creditably  in 
literature  and  vocal  music  in  1882  ;  but,  finding  some  difficulty  in  turning  his  acquirements 
in  these  branches  to  profitable  account,  he  was,  as  a  special  favour,  allowed  to  return  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  qualify  himself  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  pianoforte 
tuner.    The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

n 
u 

1 

Six  "   

  0 

2 

2 

Eleven  "   

  1 

0 

1 

Thirteen  "   

  0 

1 

1 

Sixteen  "   

  0 

2 

2 

Seventeen "   

  0 

1 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

Nineteen  "   

  0 

1 

1 

Twenty-one  years   

  1 

0 

1 

4 

7 

11 

There  are  on  the  register  at  the  present  time  twenty-five  pupils,  eighteen  males  and 
seven  females,  whose  respective  ages  exceed  twenty-one  years.  Of  these,  seven — -five  males 
and  two  females — T\all  probably  leave  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  then  retiring  may  be  increased  to  a  dozen  from  the  ranks  of 
those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  From  the  information  at  present  at  command,  I 
think  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  annual  additions  from  new  comers  will  not 
be  less  than  fifteen.  That  number  will  be  reached  and  probably  be  exceeded  this  session. 
From  these  data  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  number  of  our  pupil  popula- 
tion has  now  been  reached,  and  that  an  increase  rather  than  a  further  decrease,  may  be 
looked  for.  Meantime,  as  a  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  in  this  regard,  the  Institu- 
tion should  become  more  distinctly  and  exclusively  than  ever  a  school  for  the  education 
and  training  of  blind  youths. 

In  past  years,  the  Province  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  pretty  well  canvassed,  with 
the  view  of  seeking  out  young  persons  eligible  for  admission,  and  explaining  to  their  friends 
the  objects  of  the  Institution.  But  for  this  means,  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Institution  on  many  who  have  left  as  well  as  others  who  still  remain  here,  would  have  been 
altogether  lost.  And  even  to-day,  after  the  Institution  has  been  ten  years  or  more  in  full 
operation,  the  ignorance  of  people  as  to  its  precise  character,  is  astonishing.  During  the 
last  two  vacations,  however,  our  officers'  visits  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  applicants  for 
admission,  whose  cases  have  demanded  preliminary  enquiry,  or  to  others,  respecting  whom, 
some  special  information  has  reached  us.  Such  questions  as  the  mental  capacity,  health, 
or  degree  of  sight  possessed  by  the  applicant,  are  often  only  to  be  answered  satisfactorily 
after  a  personal  interview.  Without  recommending  the  resumption  of  the  former  practice 
of  a  personal  canvass  on  a  large  scale,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to 
supply  its  place.  After  due  consideration,  I  respectfully  advise,  that  a  circular  containing 
the  necessary  particulars  should  be  sent  to  every  medical  practitioner  in  the  Province, 
inviting  the  members  of  the  profession  to  make  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institution, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  on  which  pupils  are  admitted,  known  in  quarters  where  such  infor- 
mation is  likely  to  be  useful.  These  gentlemen,  from  their  daily  observation,  their  close 
intercourse  with  families,  and  their  skill  and  habit  of  discrimination,  not  to  mention 
their  humane  interest  in  all  forms  of  human  suffering  and  affliction,  would  seem  more  than 
any  other  class  likely  to  assist  us  in  extending,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution. 

The  Staff. 

The  cordial  assistance  received  by  the  Principal  from  the  several  members  of  the  Staff, 
has  again  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  Several  vacancies  have  occurred,  making  new 
appointments  necessary  in  the  literary,  musical,  and  industrial  departments,  but  while 
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the  loss  of  experienced  teachers  who  have  faithfuly  discharged  their  duties,  and  laboured 
assiduously  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  special  work,  is  a  subject  of  some  regret,  I 
liave  not  a  little  confidence  that  the  staff  of  the  present  session,  will  be  found,  at  least,  as 
strong  and  efficient  as  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

The  literary  staff  consists  of  Mr.  Walter  Wickens,  Miss  Mary  A.  Walsh,  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Walshe,  Miss  Catherine  Gillin,  and  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Shannon.  The  last  named 
gentleman  gives  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  calisthenic  exercises,  and  has  special  charge 
of  the  male  pupils  out  of  class  hours.  Mr.  Shannon's  association  with  the  pupils  at  these 
times,  and  the  oversight  he  exercises,  have  a  very  decidedly  beneficial  effect. 

The  staff  of  music  teachers  consists  of  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Day,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Miss  M.  A.  Callaghan,  Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  Miss  Emma 
Moore,  Miss  Nettie  McNish,  and  Professor  George  Baker.  Mrs.  Howson,  who  instructs 
the  classes  in  vocal  music,  and  Professor  Baker,  attend  at  stated  times  only,  all  the  other 
officers  mentioned  reside  in  the  Institution.  The  appointment  of  a  resident  male  teacher 
in  the  musical  department,  was,  of  no  little  importance,  ha\'ing  regard  to  the  claims  of 
many  of  the  senior  male  pupils  upon  the  personal  attention  of  their  instructor-  during  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  especially  during  those  devoted  to  practice  and  private  studies. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution,  now  resident  in  Brantford, 
continues  to  give  instructions  in  pianoforte  tuning.  Mr.  Thos.  Truss  is  still  the  efficient 
conductor  of  the  willow-work  industrial  department,  and  Miss  Loveys,  of  the  sewing- 
room.  Miss  Mary  Rich  has  succeeded  Miss  Algie,  who,  for  some  years,  had  very  successfully 
instructed  pupils  in  hand  and  machine  knitting. 


The  Literary  Classes. 


The  report  of  Dr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.  A.,  on  their  periodical  visit  and  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  in  the  literary  classes,  presents  a  very  full  and  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  the  session,  and  progress  made  in  this  department.  It  is  gratifying  to  every 
members  of  the  staff  to  know  that,  in  the  latter  respect,  the  examiners  were  able  to  report 
favourably.  No  one,  I  believe,  could  have  winced  or  grumbled  if  these  experinced  educa- 
tionists had  felt  it  necessary  to  be  more  severely  critical. 

The  weeding-out  process  applied  to  senior  pupils,  has  obviously  tended  to  place  the 
classes,  as  a  whole,  at  some  comparative  disadvantage.  But  the  steady,  continuous  teaching 
for  nine  months  at  a  stretch,  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  of  pupils  who  are  rarely  absent 
from  their  places  in  class,  and  who  have  the  ever  ready  assistance  of  their  teachers  at  all 
times,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  it,  tells  wonderfully  even  in  the  least  hopeful  material, 
and  the  steady  advancement  of  the  classes  towards  the  limits  bounding  their  studies  for 
the  session,  is  very  interesting  to  witness.  As  it  is  intended  that  this  report  shall  present, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  picture  of  the  every  day  life  of  the  Institution  in  session,  the  "  Limit 
Table"  of  the  literary  classes  for  the  current  term,  may  be  of  interest.    It  is  as  follows  : — 


Snhject.  Class. 

Arithmetic  (Four  Classes)   A . .  . . 

«  "    B . .  .  . 

«  "    C  

"  »<    D  


Limits 

Fractions,  Percentage,  Simple  Interest, 
Areas  of  Surface  and  Solids,  Analy- 
tical Problems. 

Denominate  Numbers,  Compound  Rules, 
Multiples  and  Measures,  Simple 
Fractions. 

Notation  and  Numeration,  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Reduction,  Multiplication  Tables  to 
20x20. 

Notation  and  Numeration,  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication  Tables  to 
20x20. 
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Subject.  Class.  Li/fiits. 

Grammar  (Four  Classes)   A .  .  . .     Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  His- 

tory of  the  Language. 

"  "    B  .  .  .  .     Simple  and  Complex  Sentences,  Analy- 

sis of  Parsing,  Correction  of  Errors. 

"  "    C  .  .  .  .     Orthography,    Etymology,    Parts  of 

Speech,  Inflection,  Construction  of 
Sentences,  Analysis. 

"  "    D .  .  . .     Orthography,  Etymology,  Classification 

and  Inflection,  Formation  of  Simple 
Sentences. 

Geography  (Four  Classes)    A .  .  . .    Europe  in  full,  Asia  and  Africa  in  out- 

line. Review  of  North  and  South 
America. 

"  "    B  .  .  . .    North  and  South  America,  Countries 

(particularly  United  States  and  West 
Indies),  Review  of  Dominion. 

"  "    C  .  .  .  .     Physical    Geography,     Dominion  of 

Canada  in  full.  Review  of  Ontario. 

"  "    D .  .  . .     Physical     Geography,    Dominion  of 

Canada  (Di\isions  and  Outline), 
Ontario  in  full.  Railroads,  etc. 

Reading  (Three  Classes)   A.  .  . .     Reading  in  Point  and  Line  type,  Spelling, 

Definitions,  Easy  Derivations. 

"  "    B  .  .  .  .     1st  Division,  Readers  5  and  6 ;  2nd 

Division,  Readers  3  and  4. 

"  "    C   Cards,  Readers  1  and  2,  Spelling  by 

Phrases. 

Literature  (One  Class)   Tennyson,  Longfellow,  "Julius  Cesar," 

Review  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 

Writing  (Four  Classes)   A .  .  . .     Pencil  Writing  with  Grooved  Cards, 

Letters,  Business  Forms,  Dictation 
Exercises,  Construction  of  Sentences, 
Composition  in  Line  and  Point. 
"  "    BCD    Various  Grades  from  lowest  stage  up- 

wards. 

English  History  (One  Class)   History  of  England  from  50  B.C.,  par- 

ticular reference  to  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment and  social  condition  of  the 
people. 

Physiology  and  Natural  History    Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  Classi- 

(One  Class)    fication  of  Animals,  Habits,  etc. 

Object  Teaching  (Two  Classes)  . .    A. .  . .    Attributes  of  Common  Objects,  Parts, 

Uses,  and  Habits  of  Animals,  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  Common  Grains, 
Spices,  Trees,  etc. 

"  "  . .    B  .  .  . .     Lessons  in  Form,  Square,  Circle,  etc.. 

Size,  Measure,  .Weight,  Simple  Ob- 
jects. 

Chemistry  (One  Class)   Chemistry  as  applied  to  Common  Things, 

Hygiene,  &c. 


The  examiners  suggest  the  formation  of  a  class  in  Canadian  History,  which  subject 
has  been  taught  very  successfully  during  some  former  sessions.  Should  the  materials  out 
of  which  to  form  such  a  class  this  session  be  forthcoming,  it  will  be  constituted.  But 
from  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  this  class  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  import- 
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ance  of  our  pupils  being  informed  of  tlie  history  of  their  own  country  is  undervalued. 
The  only  question  really  is,  at  what  period  during  their  usually  protracted  course  they 
shall  acquire  tliat  information.  The  history  of  Canada  does  not  cover  so  large  a  field  as 
to  require  the  pupil  to  devote  to  it  a  lengthened  period  of  study. 

*  With  a  full  staff  of  teachers  it  has  been  found  possible  this  season  so  to  arrange  the 
classes,  that  while  they  are  more  evenly  graded,  the  number  of  pupils  in  no  one  class  is 
inconveniently  large.  Having  regard  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  education  of  thy 
bliiid  it  is  clear  that  classies  must  be  limited  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  thorough  and  effective. 

The  purchase  last  year  of  quite  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  for  the  use  of  the 
natural  history,  physiology,  and  "object"  classes,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of 
instruction  in  these  branches.  I  have  recently,  with  your  approval,  given  a  further  order 
for  appliances  of  this  description,  and  in  time,  I  trust,  our  museum  will  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  for  object  teaching. 

The  examiners  again  call  attention  to  the  want  of  a  properly  constructed  gymnasium 
for  the  systematic  physical  exercise  of  the  pupils.  I  can  but  once  more  echo  their  repre- 
sentation and  reiterate  the  assertion  that  no  institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind  can  pretend  to  completeness  that  is  wanting  in  this  most  essential  means  of 
ensuring  their  healthy  and  vigorous  physical  development. 

The  Music  Classes. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  literary  classes  the  report  of  the  examiner  will  afford  very  full 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  music.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty- 
six  pupils,  23  males  and  43  females,  who  receive  instruction  in  either  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  or  both.  With  the  above  number  of  pupils,  and  a  full  staff  of  teachers,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  respective  classes  of  advanced  students  to  two  members,  so 
that  ample  time  is  afforded  for  their  class  instruction. 

The  vocal  class,  in  two  divisions — senior  and  junior — numbers  thirty-eight  pupils, 
and  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  who  has  succeeded  Miss  Nolan,  on  that  lady's 
departure  for  an  extended  visit  to  Europe. 

The  piano  classes  number  thirteen  with  two  pupils,  and  eleven  with  three  pupils  in 
each,  under  four  teachers. 

Three  pupils  at  present  receive  instraction  on  the  pipe-organ ;  one  of  the  pipe-organ 
l)upils  of  last  session  having  graduated,  and  another  removed  to  the  United  States.  One 
or  two  additions  to  the  pipe-organ  classes  will  probably  be  made  during  the  session. 

There  are  three  reed-organ  classes,  each  of  two  pupils;  a  violin  class  under  Prof. 
Baker,  of  five  pupils ;  two  classes,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Day,  in  harmony,  includ- 
ing together  twelve  pupils,  and  a  class  in  point  print  music  writing,  conducted  by  Miss 
Moore,  of  seven  pupils. 

Two  pupils  in  the  piano-forte  tuning  department  graduated  last  session,  and  were 
engaged  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Risch,  of  Toronto,  who  have  now  three  ex-pupils  of  this 
Institution  in  their  establishment.  The  tuning  class  at  present  consist  of  eight  pupils, 
of  whom  several  give  excellent  promise  of  becoming  successful  piano-forte  tuners,  while 
others  must  be  regarded  as  on  trial  only.  The  addition  to  our  stock  of  instruments  of  one 
of  Schumacker's  Concert  Grand  Trichord  Pianos,  and  of  another  piano  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture has  been  most  acceptable.  The  state  of  our  pianos,  as  a  whole,  however,  is  not 
what  could  be  desired.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  neglect  or  improper  usage,  but  from 
the  incessant  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  instruments — some  of  them  not  originally  of  the 
very  best  quality — are  subjected.  Two  of  the  old  instruments  used  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  tuning  class  are  quite  worn  out  and  might  as  well  be  got  rid  of.  A 
corresponding  numljer  of  those  now  in  use  for  music  practice  are  ripe  for  the  tuner's 
operating  room.  A  liberal  appropriation  for  the  thorough  repair  of  our  old  pianos,  and 
the  purchase  of  at  lea.st  two  new  ones,  will  be  desirable. 

While  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  pipe-organ  class  will  always  be  limited,  every 
session,  gives  increased  proof  of  the  advantages  the  Institution  derives  from  its  purchase. 
Its  effect  on  the  vocal  efforts  of  the  pupils  in  connection  with  their  devotional  exercises  is 
very  marked,  while  the  pleasure  afforded  by  our  periodical  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall  is 
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much  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  this  very  fine  instrument.  In  order  to  improve  the 
pupils,  whether  attenders  of  the  vocal  class  or  not,  in  congregational  singing,  and  to  add 
from  time  to  time  to  the  stock  of  hymns  stored  in  their  memories,  an  hour  is  devoted  every 
Saturday  evening  by  members  of  the  music  staff  to  the  instruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
Protestant  pupils  in  hymnology.  This  arrangement  also  enables  the  vocal  class  to  devot* 
its  whole  attention  to  studies  with  which  no  denominational  distinctions  interfere.  The 
want  of  a  motor  for  the  pipe-organ  is  still  felt,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  efiectual 
means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  has  presented  itself. 

Industrial  Departments. 
The  Willow  Shop. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  willow  workers  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1881-2 
rather  discouraged  expectations  of  great  success  in  this  department  in  1882-3.  Not  a 
single  pupil  remained  so  far  advanced  as  to  complete  his  course  of  training  at  the  close  of 
the  last  named  session.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  report  of  the  Instructor,  that  a 
very  satisfactory  amount  of  work  was  done  and  good  progress  made.  This  session,  I  have 
no  doubt,  two,  if  not  three,  pupils  will  be  claimants  of  graduate's  outfits.  Mr.  Truss's 
report  follows  : — • 

To  the  Principal : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1883  : — 

Starting  at  the  commencement  of  this  session  with  a  reduced  number  of  pupils,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  session,  capable  of  making  saleable  willow-ware,  the  output 
of  such  work  during  the  session  is  somewhat  reduced  as  compared  with  the  session  of 
1882-3,  at  the  close  of  which  four  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  graduated,  and  this,  to  a 
very  perceptible  extent,  weakened  our  force  of  efficient  workers.  The  object,  however, 
during  this  session,  as  in  previous  sessions,  has  been  not  to  attempt  a  display  of  our  work 
by  showmg  a  large  cash  balance  in  favour  of  the  Industrial  Department ;  this  could  be 
done,  but  it  would  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  thorough  training  of  our  pupils. 

The  list  of  articles  which  we  teach  our  pupils  to  make  is  composed  of  fifty  difierent 
kinds  of  baskets  and  chairs.  We  aim  to  take  each  pupil  through  the  whole  course,  and 
never  allow  a  demand  or  an  order  for  any  particular  class  of  goods  to  draw  our  attention 
from  our  main  object.  During  the  past  session,  I  have  frequently  refused  orders  for 
reticule  baskets,  not  because  our  pupils  could  not  make  them,  but  because  they  had 
already  learned  to  make  them,  and  had  advanced  to  other  kinds  of  work.  The  filling  of 
orders  for  such  work  as  our  pupils  could  manufacture  perfectly  and  with  rapidity  would, 
no  doubt,  enable  us  to  make  a  very  gratifying  financial  report,  but,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  it  could  only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  their  thorough  training. 

The  case  of  a  blind  apprentice  learning  a  trade  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  seeing 
apprentice.  The  former  spends,  perhaps,  five  or  six  sessions  at  this  institution  ;  the  time 
is  short,  and  if  he  is  to  receive  that  instruction  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  variety 
of  articles  which  the  very  often  limited  demand  for  any  one  particular  article  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  intends  to  reside  requires  that  he  should  be  able  make,  his  time  at 
this  institution  should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  as  varied  and  as  large  a  knowledge  of  his 
trade  as  possible.  The  necessity  for  this  is  further  shown  when  we  remember  that  the 
blind  apprentice  very  often  has  to  depend  for  life  upon  the  stock  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing received  at  this  institution.  With  the  seeing  apprentice  it  is  quite  different ;  he  often 
travels  from  city  to  city,  working  in  the  different  shops,  observing  and  learning  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  and  is  continually  adapting  himself  by  such  observation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  trade. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty  which  blind  workmen  labour  under,  I  would  recommend  that 
occasionally  as  new  kinds  of  work  are  introduqed  into  the  market,  (such,  for  example,  as 
the  rattan  chairs,  which  seeing  willow-workers  are  now  making),  that  we  re-admit  some  of 
our  workshop  graduates  for  a  short  time,  (one  month  would  be  sufficient  for  them),  to 
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learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  kind  of  work.  During  the  last  session  I  taught  six  of 
our  pupils  to  make  the  rattan  chairs,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  invited  one  of  our 
graduates  to  return  to  the  institution  for  a  brief  visit,  and  he  succeeded  in  a  very  short 
time  in  learninf?  to  make  them.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  our  graduates  if 
some  of  them  were  allowed  to  return  for  this  purpose.  The  re-admissions  that  would  be 
sought  on  this  ground  would  not  be  numerous,  for  the  very  encouraging  reports  we  are 
continually  receiving  from  our  graduates  of  their  success  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
number  of  applicants  for  such  a  privilege  would  be  very  limited,  but  still  I  believe  in  in- 
dividual cases  it  would  be  well  to  invite  them  to  return  for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated. 


Pupils'  Vacation  Work. 


According  to  our  usual  custom,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  we  distributed  1,000  lbs. 
of  willow  as  a  gift  among  thirteen  of  our  workshop  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  employed  during  their  vacation,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  putting  into 
practice  the  lessons  of  self-help  which  we  endeavour  to  impart.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
lows : — aside  from  the  fact  that  these  pupils  were  engaged  in  light  and  pleasant  labour,  (a 
great  boon  to  the  blind),  during  their  vacation,  their  earnings  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
8^16.70,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 


C.  R. 
J.  B. 
J.  L.. 
0.  A. 
W.  T, 
F.  N. 
H.  L. 


169  00 

F.  G 

42  00 

J.  C 

35  00 

H.  S 

40  00 

G.  D 

23  00 

B.  C 

40  00 

W.  B 

31  75 

F.  G   $20  00 

  24  00 

  9  00 

  19  50 

  22  00 

  41  45 


$416  70 


The  following  statement  shews  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  last  session  by 
pupils  during  their  nine  months'  training  at  the  Institution  : — 

Sales  by  trade  instructor   $568  55 

Rattan  furniture  supplied  to  the  Institution.   102  00 

Work  on  hand  but  not  sold. .   200  00 


$870  55 

Institution  Willow  Beds. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  willow  bed  which  you  authorized  me  to  plant 
two  years  ago  now  gives  promise  of  yielding  an  ample  supply  of  willow  for  the  use  of  the 
workshops,  and  unless  it  be  for  the  providing  of  the  usual  supply  to  our  graduates  and  the 
vacation  grants,  the  institution  will  not  require  to  /  make  further  purchases  of  willow  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Graduates  as  Instructors. 

In  regard  to  one  of  our  workshop  graduates  who  was  engaged  by  the  Halifax  Institu- 
tion as  their  trade  instructor,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  young  man  gave  in  that 
capacity  great  satisfaction,  and  that  although  he  has  left  that  Institution  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  liimself,  which  he  expects  will  prove  more  profitable,  another  of  our  graduates  has 
been  offered,  and  has  accepted  the  position,  and  is  also  giving  satisfaction. 


Pupils  now  in  the  Work  Shop, 

The  present  session  has  commenced  with  twenty -five  pupils  in  the  workshop,  each  one 
shewing  a  desire  for  progress  and  industry,  -and  exhibiting  an  aptitude  in  learning  which  in- 
dicates tJiat  the  present  session's  work  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  any  in  the  past. 
The  weeding  out  at  the  close  of  last  session  of  a  number  of  pupils  who,  through  slowness  of 
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habit  or  weakness  of  intellect  were  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  decidedly  injurious  effect  on  the  conduct  of  others,  has  already  had  a  benefi- 
cial result,  which  I  trust  will  continue. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  ^ 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Thos.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

Hardly  anything  in  the  Instructor's  report  is  more  encouraging  than  the  holiday 
achievements  of  the  most  advanced  pupils.  The  healthy  and  beneficial  influence  on  these 
joung  men  of  partial  occupation  while  at  home  spending  their  three  months'  vacation,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  willow-shop  this  session  is  twenty-four,  and  these  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  effective  workers.  I  cordially  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Truss,  that  ex-pupils,  of  good  character,  engaged  in  the  willow-work  business,  should 
be  occasionally  allowed  to  re-enter  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
new  models,  and  thus  obtain  the  same  footing  as  our  present  learners. 

The  Sewing  Room. 

In  this  department,  thirty-seven  pupils — one  male  and  thirty-six  females — are  receiving 
instruction.  Advanced  pupils  are  kept  tolerably  busy  with  work  required  for  clothing 
and  other  domestic  purposes,  their  remaining  time  being  devoted  to  making  up  material 
for  sale  to  visitors.  The  examination  for  prizes  at  the  close  of  last  session  was  again 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  lady  officers,  the  correctness  of  whose  decision  was,  I  believe, 
fully  recognized.    The  prize  for  machine  sewing  was  carried  off  by  the  male  competitor. 

The  Knitting  Room. 

The  pupils  learning  either  hand  or  machine-knitting  number  thirty-one,  two  males 
and  twenty-nine  females. 

Hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  department  has  been  disposed  of  in  executing 
orders  from  other  public  institutions,  and,  in  this  way,  2,260  pairs  of  knitted  goods  were 
sold  last  session,  the  pupils  recei\TJig  a  small  sum  for  each  pair  turned  out  of  hand. 

But  the  introduction  of  hand  knitting,  as  a  means  of  industrial  emplopnent  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Reformatory  for  Females  and  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  has,  temporarily  closed 
these  outlets  for  our  products.  I  have  already  represented  to  you,  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  knitting  machine  used  for  socks  and  stockings,  and  the  regularity  of  work  of  this  kind 
so  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  blind,  as  to  make  machine-knitting  a  most 
important  resource  for  our  female  pupils,  who  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and,  while  not  for  one  moment  begrudging  the  advantages  of 
instruction  in  any  useful  and  available  shape  to  others,  I  must  strenuously  urge  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  securing,  for  our  blind  girls,  at  least  as  much  work  as  may  be  required  to 
give  them  the  practice  and  experience,  without  which,  they  can  never  become  expert 
machine-knitters.  This  session,  as  many  as  four  pupils  are  only  beginners,  and  none  possess 
machines  of  their  own.  Our  production  of  knitted  goods  will,  in  any  case,  be  limited,  and 
our  orders,  therefore,  to  secure  sufficient  employment  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  need 
not  be  very  large. 

Bead  and  Fancy  Work. 

For  the  past  two  sessions,  the  bead  and  fancy-work  classes  have  been  conducted  by 
one  of  the  literary  staff.  The  young  lady  who  undertook  this  duty  last  session,  was,  much 
to  my  regret,  disabled  by  illness  from  returning  to  her  duty  at  the  close  of  the  late  vacation. 
I  have,  therefore,  placed  the  pupils  in  those  branches  under  the  instructresses  of  the  industrial 
department.    Miss  Loveys,  now  teaches  the  bead-work  class  in  the  sewing-room,  and  Miss 
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Rich,  the  crochet  and  other  fancy  work,  in  the  knitting-room.  The  bead-work  class 
consists  of  nine,  and  the  crochet-class  of  five  pupils,  all  females.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  these  numbers  at  all  represent  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  as  a  whole, 
in  these  descriptions  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  indicate  that  so  large  a  number 
have  already  attained  some  proficiency  in  one  or  other  or  both,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  devote  time  in  class  hours  for  their  acquirement.  Several  male  pupils  as  well 
as  females,  devote  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  bead-work,  and  of  the  latter  a  large  proportion 
to  fancy  work  of  various  kinds. 

The  Library. 

The  library  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Shannon,  who  is  assisted  at  the  weekly  distri- 
bution of  books  to  the  pupils  by  the  lady  on  duty.  The  additions  to  the  stock  of  em- 
bossed books  during  the  past  year  have  included  :  Tennyson's  "  Idyll's  of  the  King," — 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  St.  Mark's  Gospel,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  by  George  Eliot, 
Macaulay's  "  Warren  Hastings," — "  Picciola,"  (the  two  last  named  in  point  print) 
Thackeray's  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,"  and  several  volumes  of  an  excellent 
work  now  issuing  from  the  Boston  press  called  the  Youth's  Library. 

Health. — Discipline. 

The  length  and  severity  of  last  winter  occasioned  no  little  anxiety  to  all  in  charge  of 
this  Institution.  The  enormous  falls  of  snow  and  heavy  drifts  occurring  at  short  inter- 
vals for  several  months,  blocked  up  our  plank  walks  and  kept  the  snow  plough  and  shovel 
constantly  at  work  to  maintain  communication  with  the  outside  world  and  give  our  pupils 
a  chance  for  out-door  exercise.  Happily  we  escaped  with  the  slightest  touch  of  epidemic 
disease.  One  junior  male  pupil  had  measles  in  a  very  decided,  although  favourable  form, 
during  the  month  of  December,  and  a  female  pupil  a  much  less  severe  attack  of  the  same 
complaint  in  April.  That,  on  neither  occasion,  a  disorder  so  very  contagious  in  its 
character,  was  communicated  to  others  was  indeed  remarkable.  Our  excellent  hospital 
Avard  in  the  new  part  of  the  West  wing  for  male  pupils,  afforded  a  ready  means  of  isola- 
tion in  the  first  instance  -  mentioned,  and,  once  established  there  with  a  competent  hired 
nurse,  and  all  needful  accommodation,  the  sick  boy  was  as  completely  separated  as  could 
be  desired.  But,  when  the  second  case  of  measles  occurred,  the  want  of  a  sick  ward  for 
female  pupils  was  very  forcibly  illustrated.  Every  dormitory  in  the  girls'  wing  was  full 
and  isolation  there  was  impossible.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of  our  officers'  rooms 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  was,  just  then,  vacant  and  this  was  converted  into  a  tempo- 
rary hospital  for  the  invalid  or  others  who  mitiht  be  similarly  affected.  As  already  stated 
no  other  case  occurred,  but  the  isolation  secured  was  isolation  rather  in  name  than  in 
reality.  I  trust  that  a  sick  ward  for  female  pupils  Avill  not  much  longer  be  classed  among 
the  pressing  nefds  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Corson,  in  his  report,  will  doubtless  allude  to 
the  cases  of  pupils  whose  state  of  health  caused  their  removal  during  last  session.  The 
young  girl  who  was  the  first  to  leave,  had  returned,  much  against  the  wish  of  her  friends 
who  had  already  felt  anxious  on  her  account.  The  disease  (consumption)  developed 
rapidly  and  her  death  ensued  shortly  after  her  removal  to  her  home.  It  had  long  been 
evident  that  something  radically  wrong  existed  in  the  constitution  of  one  of  our  male 
pupils,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  at  Dr.  Corson's  suggestion,  he  was  sent,  under 
proper  care,  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Toronto  where  death,  in  a  few  weeks,  terininatf  d 
his  career.  Another  youth  of  considerable  intellectual  promise,  but  whose  attendance  at 
the  Institution  had  been  frequently  interrupted  by  a  decided  tendency  to  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, also  failed  so  rapidly  that  his  removal  appeared  desirable.  He  was  safely  transferred, 
in  charge  of  an  officer,  to  his  friends'  care,  and  I  have  not  since  been  informed  of  his  con- 
dition. An  adult  female  pupil  suffering  from  a  malady  which  only  a  surgical  operation 
could  cure,  yielded,  at  last,  reluctantly  to  my  advice  and  returned  home.  The  appear- 
ance of  spinal  curvature  in  a  young  female  jnipil  led  to  her  being  admitted,  under  your 
authority,  as  a  free  patient  into  the  General  Hospital  at  Toronto,  where  she  received  treat- 
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ment  which  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  enable  her  before  very  long  to  return  to 
Institution. 

The  real  proof,  however,  of  the  generally  healthy  condition  of  such  a  family  as  this,  h 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  daily  condition  of  the  pupils  as  a  whole.  The  attendance  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  at  morning  roll  call,  is  the  best  proof,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  has  generally  afforded  evidence  sufficiently  reassuring  at  this  point.  I  attribute 
this  largely  to  our  very  healthful  situation,  good  ventilation  in  the  building,  plain  food  in 
sufficient  quantity,  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  out-door  exercise,  and  also,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  daily  and  patient  observation  and  attention  of  a  thoughtful  and  experienced 
physician,  who  knows  the  constitution  of  every  pupil,  and  allows  no  disease  to  develop 
itself  that  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  timely  and  judicious  treatment. 

During  the  greater  part  of  last  session  I  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  but,  as  the  vacation  approached,  some  signs  of  insubordination  presented 
themselves  in  certain  senior  male  pupils  and  these,  on  one  occasion,  assumed  the  form  of 
open  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  officers.  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  while  fully  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  involved  in  such  a  step,  to  forthwith  remove  three  of  the  most 
conspicuous  offenders  from  the  Institution.  One,  a  young  man  of  twenty  six,  and  whose 
conduct  had  been  on  previous  occasions  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  was  permanently  ex- 
cluded, the  two  others  have,  with  your  approval,  been  allowed  to  return,  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  will  conduct  themselves  well  in  future.  After  dealing  with  the  three  offenders 
above  mentioned,  it  was  my  pleasant  duty,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  to  report  to 
you  that  every  other  pupil  connected  with  the  disorderly  proceedings  referred  to  had 
voluntarily  expressed  proper  regret  and  been  restored  to  full  privileges. 

While  misconduct  of  any  kind  must  be  corrected,  I  do  not,  after  much  serious  consi- 
deration, desire  to  withdraw  anything  I  have  said  heretofore  of  the  discipline  and  methods, 
to  be  pursued,  in  my  opinion,  in  dealing  with  the  blind.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that,  in  every  Institution  for  the  Blind,  so  called,  is  a  large  percentage  of 
pupils,  who,  if  their  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  make  them  eligible  for  admission  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  can  see  well  enough  to  commit  any  amount  of  mischief,  or  to  take  the  lead 
in  any  disorder.  The  boy  mentioned  as  having  been  excluded  for  dishonesty,  had  plenty 
of  sight  to  commit  an  act,  for  which,  if  prosecuted,  he  might  have  received  a  severe  sentence. 
Yet  pupils  of  the  class  I  have  alluded  to  are  all  classed  as  blind  in  the  popular  estimation, 
and  claim  a  share  with  the  totally  blind  of  public  sympathy.  The  difficulties  arising  in 
the  management  of  the  latter,  are  traceable  chiefly  to  their  extremely  limited  experience, 
and  want  of  contact  with  the  world.  Their  errors  mostly  arise  from  mistakes,  either  as  ta 
facts  or  reasons,  and  are,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  temper,  disposition,  and  previous 
experience  of  the  pupil.  But,  while  all  this  suggests  a  certain  line  of  thought,  and  demands 
a  particular  system  of  treatment,  I  doubt  if  any  school  for  the  seeing  in  the  Province,  gives 
its  head  less  trouble  on  the  score  of  conduct,  than  do  the  young  people  under  my 
care.  To  a  very  large  proportion,"  I  have  not  had,  in  more  than  two  years,  to  administer 
a  rebuke  or  even  a  caution.  As  a  rule,  they  are  singularly  docile,  respectful  and  truthful, 
while  their  attention  to  their  instructors,  and  orderly  behaviour  in  class,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  I  may  say,  in  closing  my  allusions  to  this  subject,  that  a  strong  and  efficient 
staff  of  officers  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  session.  The 
advantage  of  both  Principal  and  staff,  having  time  to  attend  to  the  individual  requirements, 
of  the  pupils,  whether  intellectual,  moral  or  physical,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  blind. 

ACKNOWLEliGMENTS. 

I  have  once  more  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  attentions  of  the  clergy  and 
citizens  of  Brantford  generally,  to  the  pupils  of  this  Institution.  The  various  courtesies 
extended  to  the  latter,  the  attendance  of  ministers  at  our  Sunday  services,  and  their 
personal  interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  young  people,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
I  trust  that  we  have  been  able,  in  a  small  degree,  to  reciprocate  these  kind  attentions,  and 
to  give  some  pleasure  to  our  friends  when  they  kindly  afford  us  the  opportunity. 
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Internal  Improvements. 

The  construction  of  a  new  boiler-house,  engine-room  and  laundry,  last  year,  has  placed 
the  old  laundry  and  boiler-rooms  at  our  disposal.  We  are  now,  consequently,  able  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  possession  of  a  fine,  airy.  Bursar's  store-room,  well  lighted  and 
fitted,  accessible  from  outside  as  well  as  from  within,  with  the  Matron's  pantry  for  the  reception  of 
daily  supplies  contiguous  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  meat-room,  with  refrigerator  for  meat, 
milk  and  butter  on  the  other,  and  a  large  amount  of  cellarage  below. 

The  kitchen  has  been  newly-fioored  with  birch  lumber.  The  upper  floors  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  have  been  relaid  with  the  same  material,  as  also  have  been  the  stair-landings 
and  some  other  places.    About  4,000  feet  of  birch  has  been  consumed  in  these  operations. 

Ihe  process  of  replacing  the  ceilings,  formerly  of  plaster,  with  matched  pine  lumber, 
has  also  been  continued.  The  officers'  parlour,  a  class-room,  both  corridors  (upper  and 
lower)  with  east  wing,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  corridor  in  the  west  wing,  have  been  thus 
renewed.    A  large  portion  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  Institution  carpenter. 

The  erection,  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  of  bath-rooms,  wash-rooms  and  other 
offices,  as  annexes  to  the  main  building,  is  an  improvement  of  the  very  greatest  value.  It 
excludes  what,  at  times,  was  an  unhealthful  nuisance,  while  affording  the  pupils  acc^s 
without  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  old  bath-room  in  the  east  wing,  and  the  room  used 
by  the  female  officers  in  the  west  wing  for  the  same  purposes,  are  now  converted  into 
dormitories  for  the  youngest  pupils,  who  need  the  nurses'  special  oversight,  and  separation 
at  night,  on  that  account,  from  older  children. 

I  have  only  awaited  the  completion  of  the  works  just  mentioned,  to  seek  your  authority 
to  convert  the  former  boys'  bath-rooms  on  the  dormitory  flat,  into  a  room  for  our  new 
resident  male  teacher,  and  those  on  the  lower  flat  into  music-rooms.  These  improvements, 
too,  have  enabled  me  already  to  secure  additional  accommodation  for  music  classes  in  the 
east  wing.  All  the  female  officers  are  now  lodged  in  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  while  the  male  officers  will  have  their  respective  private  rooms, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boys'  dormitories  or  class-rooms,  a  decided  advantage  in  many 
respects.  The  boys'  sanitarium  now  occupies  a  more  convenient  position,  with  a  suitable 
private  room  for  the  boys'  nurse  just  opposite.  The  present  girls'  sanitarium  is  also  in  a 
better  room,  and  the  girls'  nurse,  who  formerly  slept  in  the  sanitarium,  enjoys  the  seclusion 
and  privacy  she  is  entitled  to. 

The  whole  of  the  male  pupils  are  now  lodged  on  one  floor  without  the  least  crowding, 
the  old  dormitories  in  the  music-hall  flat  being  converted  into  music-rooms.  This  change  has 
some  very  decided  advantages. 

The  steam-heating  apparatus  supplied  to  the  workshop  will  enable  us  to  dispense  alto- 
gether, I  trust,  with  the  use  of  stoves,  an  ever  present  source  of  danger. 

Improvements  in  the  Grounds. 

The  relaying  with  new  lumber  of  some  1,200  feet  of  sidewalk,  six  feet  wide,  and  the 
repair  of  the  remaining  distance,  about  400  feet,  leading  to  the  old  south-eastern  entrance 
to  the  grounds,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  our  female  pupils,  who  use  this  flne  stretch  for 
recreation.  The  lower  section  has  been  shifted  several  feet  further  from  the  eastern  boun- 
dary fence,  the  girls  being  thus  secured  greater  privacy  and  freedom  from  intrusion. 

The  broad  walk  constructed  last  year  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds  has  been 
continued  to  the  lodge-gate,  and  is  the  road  taken  by  the  male  pupils  when  they  visit  the 
city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  our  local  civic  authorities  will,  ere  long, 
induce  them  to  lay  down  the  very  short  piece  of  sidewalk  needed  to  connect  our  walks  with 
theirs  on  Palmerston  Avenue. 

The  male  pupils  also  use  the  centre  walk  for  recreation,  and  have  now,  starting  from 
the  rear  of  the  west  wing  and  terminating  at  the  front  centre  of  the  main  building,  a  con- 
tinuous walk  (some  2,500  feet  of  which  is  plank)  fully  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
all  within  the  grounds. 

A  num})er  of  evergreens  and  some  deciduous  trees  have  been  planted  this  season,  and 
a  large  proportion  are  doing  well.    The  growth  of  many  of  the  trees  originally  planted 
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somewhat  closely  has  led  to  crowding  in  places,  and  next  spring  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  considerable  amount  of  moving  and  transplanting  if  the  season  proves  favorable.  A  great 
deal  has  also  been  done  this  year  in  pruning  both  the  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  with  good 
effect.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain,  trees  of  all  classes  have  made  rapid  growth  this 
season,  and  the  grounds,  especially  during  the  earlier  summer  months,  have  presented  s, 
really  beautiful  appearance. 

The  Farm. 

The  past  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable  for  our  crops  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Our  light  and  thirsty  soil  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  frequently  recurring 
rainfalls  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Potatoes  are  a  most  abundant  crop,  and, 
although  a  smaller  area  than  usual  was  planted,  the  supply  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand. 

Field  roots  grew  fairly  for  some  time  but  were  choked  in  their  development,  first  by  a 
long  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  more  recently  by  severe  frosts.  The  roots  will  be  small  ii. 
consequence,  but  the  crop  being  regular,  and  the  sample  of  good  quality,  our  needs  will  be 
fully  satisfied.  A  considerable  quantity  of  green  fodder  has  been  cut  during  the  late  sum- 
mer, and  fed  to  the  cows  in  the  paddock,  adjoining  the  farm-yard,  where  they  can  have 
exercise  and  are  at  the  same  time  fairly  protected  from  the  sun.  Our  farm  hands  have 
had  a  busy  time  combatting  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  which  the  rains  greatly 
assisted,  but  the  land,  as  a  whole,  has  been  cleaner,  and  the  weeds  have  been  more  effec- 
tually checked,  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  condition  of  the  farm  stock  and  poultry 
has  been  satisfactory. 

Purchase  of  Additional  Land. 

Having  received  information  that  the  land,  some  forty  acres  in  extent,  now  farmed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Harrington,  and  contiguous  to  our  northern  and  western  boundaries,  was  in 
the  market,  and  that  speculators  contemplated  purchasing  it  with  the  view  of  selling  it  in 
small  building  lots,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  Government  that  steps  should 
be  at  once  taken  to  protect  the  Institution  from  so  undesirable  an  encroachment  upon  our 
present  comparative  privacy  and  isolation.  The  whole  of  our  buildings,  as  you  are 
aware,  lie  in  the  nOrth-westem  section  of  the  grounds,  and  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
private  lane  from  the  land  in  question.  No  one  acquainted  with  Institutions  of  this  kind 
would  doubt  the  necessity  of  the  step  suggested.  The  expropriation  of  about  twenty  acres, 
representing  the  portion  of  the  land  lying  nearest  to  our  fences,  followed,  and  the  necessary 
protection  from  intrusion,  has  been  secured. 

Further  Improvements  Keeded. 

The  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  heating  in  the  old  building  I  understand  to  be 
only  a  question  of  time  and  financial  arrangements.  To  have  to  use  supplementary  means 
of  heating  the  building,  when  our  steam-heat  producing  power  is  all  but  unlimited,  cannot 
certainly  be  defended  as  either  convenient  or  economical. 

The  painting  of  the  external  woodwork  of  the  whole  building  is  urgently  needed,  as 
also  is  the  pointing,  in  many  places,  of  the  masonry. 

The  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the  old  building  recently  effected,  although  temporarily 
satisfactory,  are  not  likely  permanently  to  exclude  the  water  during  heavy  storms.  A  new 
roof  with  considerably  increased  pitch,  can  alone  provide  an  enduring  remedy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bakery,  now  far  too  small  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  an 
the  removal  of  the  carpenter  into  more  roomy  quarters,  will  be  accomplished  with  but 
little  expense.    These  changes  formed  part  of  the  plans  connected  with  the  construction 
of  the  new  boiler-house  and  laundry. 

A  good  brick  ice-house,  in  place  of  the  present  woodenshed,  would  be  a  desirable 
improvement. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bam  to  enable  us  to  purchase  hay  in  larger  bulk  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market  has  been  previously  recommended  and  would  be  desirable. 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  hospital  ward  in  the  female 
pupils'  wing.  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  this  matter  with  the  view  of  devising 
some  means  by  which,  at  a  moderate  cost,  this  desideratum  may  be  secured. 

The  want  of  a  gymnasium  has  been  already  adverted  to.  Whatever  good  reasons 
may  defer  its  construction  only  ignorance  of  what  the  blind  most  need  could  permanently 
obstruct  or  prevent  it. 

The  dining-rooms  and  one  or  two  class-rooms  badly  need  re-flooring.  A  few  rooms 
also  remain  in  which  matched-board  ceilings  should  be  substituted  for  lath  and  plaster. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Dymond, 

FrincipaL 


Statistics  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1883. 
I.— NATIONALITIES. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 
French  . 
German . 
Indian 


No. 


Irish  

Norwegian  . . . 

Scotch   

Wendish  

Unknown   . . . 
Total. 


II.— RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians  . . 
Congregationalists 

Davidites  

Episcopalians  .... 
Jew  


No. 


Lutherans   

Methodists  

Presbyterians  

Quaker  

Roman  Catholics 
Total .  . . . 
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Statistics  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1883. 
III.— AGES. 


Five  years . 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen  years. 
Fourteen  "  . 
Fifteen  "  . 
Sixteen       "  . 


No. 


Seventeen  years 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty- one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three  years 
Twenty-four  years  . 
Twenty-five  "  . 
Over  twenty-five  , 


Total 


IV.— ATTENDANCE. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

(( 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

34 

24 

58 

(( 

<( 

(( 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

(( 

C( 

(i 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

(( 

<( 

(C 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

(( 

(( 

(C 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

(( 

(( 

C( 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

<( 

(( 

(( 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

(( 

tt 

(( 

1880  

105 

98 

1  203 

(C 

(( 

(( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

(( 

(( 

(( 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

(( 

(( 

(C 

1883  

88 

1 

72 

160 
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Statistics  for  year  ending  30th  September,  1883. 

v.— OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Actor  

Agents   

Auctioneer  , 
Axe  grinder, 

Butler   

Boilermaker . 
Bookkeeper  . 
Basketmaker 
Blacksmiths  . 

Butcher  

Carpenters  . 

Clerks   

Conductor. . . 

Cooper   

Clergyman  , 

Drover   

Engineer  . . . 
Educator  . . . 

Farmers  

Gardeners . . . 

Hostler  

Hotel-keeper 
Labourers  . . . 


No. 


52 
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Merchants  

Millers  

Miner   

Painters   

Plumber  

Peddler   

Printer  

Physicians   

Saddler   

Salesman  

Steamboat  engineer 

Shoemakers   

Surveyors   

Tailor   

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Vessel  agent  

Veterinary  surgeon. 

Waggon-maker  

Weaver   

Unknown   

Total  


160 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  enclosed  report  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1883. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  detail  of  the  more  prominent  medical  cases  that  upon  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  that  highly  contagious  disease,  measles,  made  its  appearance  among  the 
pupils,  but,  by  strict  surveillance  and  isolation,  in  connection  with  a  liberal  use  of  disin- 
fectants, the  disease  was  confined  to  the  subjects  first  affected. 

That  a  proper  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  year's  labors,  a  reference  to  the  leading 
cases,  with  their  treatment,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

The  first  case  in  the  order  of  occurrence  was  that  of  a  young  lady  pupil  who  sufiered 
from  most  violent  attacks  of  intercostral  neuralgia,  the  pain  often  passing  from  the  chest 
to  the  corresponding  side  of  face  and  head.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  gave 
relief  in  the  paroxysms  of  suffering,  but  even  large  doses  of  quinine  as  an  anti-periodic 
failed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  at  a  particular  hour  each  day.  After  a  fair 
trial  of  this  treatment,  without  success,  recourse  was  had  to  the  galvanic  current  with  the 
happy  effect  not  only  of  lulling  the  pain  but  of  producing  a  permanent  cure. 

Very  soon  after  her  return  to  the  Institution  after  vacation,  another  female  pupil 
gave  indications  of  tuberculous,  or  consumptive  deposit  in  the  lungs,  and  as  there  seemed 
little  probability  of  improvement  in  her  condition,  I  recommended  her  removal  to  the 
parental  home,  where,  after  a  few  months  of  suffering,  her  disease  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

In  the  following  month  a  young  man,  whose  large  bony  frame,  pale  cheek  and  sunken 
eyes,  marked  him  as  the  inheritor  of  a  frail  constitution,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
anemia  so  pronounced  as  to  justify  its  classification  as  of  the  fatal  pernicious  form.  The 
blood-forming  remedies,  such  as  iron  and  other  tonics,  proving  of  no  avail,  he  was  at  my 
suggestion  removed  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  succumbed  to  his  disease. 

The  next  important  case  was  one  of  spinal  curvature,  in  which  the  patient  was  kept 
in  a  recumbent  position  until  the  more  acute  symptoms  had  subsided,  when,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  appliances  for  the  proper  application  of  the  plaster-jacket,  she  too  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  has  since  returned  home  with  every  prospect  of  com- 
plete restoration  to  health. 

Another  pupil,  a  young  man,  while  exercising,  had  the  misfortune  to  rupture  the  ex- 
ternal ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  extravasation  of  blood,  the  pain  and  the  swelling, 
evidencing  the  severity  of  the  sprain.  The  injured  part  was  encased  in  the  starch  bandage, 
and  the  limb  kept^for  some  time  in  a  horizontal  position,  when  a  good  recovery  resulted. 
Such  injury  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  fracture  of  the  bone. 

In  the  month  of  December  one  of  the  younger  male  pupils  developed  a  case  of 
measles,  but,  by  prompt  isolation  and  other  precautionary  measures,  the  further  spread  of 
the  disease  was  fortunately  prevented. 

In  the  month  of  February,  as  the  trades'  instructor,  Mr.  Truss,  was  driving  on  the 
top  of  a  sleighload  of  willows,  the  load  was  overturned,  and  he  was  thrown  with  violence 
upon  the  icy  ground.  He  was  immediately  carried  into  the  building,  and,  as  I  happened 
at  the  time  tc  be  making  my  daily  visit,  he  received  immediate  attention.  As  soon  as  re- 
storatives had  produced  some  reaction  from  the  shock  and  faintness,  an  examination  re- 
vealed a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  when  the  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  although,  owing  to  the  severe  in- 
jury and  contusion  of  the  shoulder  by  the  fall  of  so  heavy  a  person,  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  arm  recovered  its  normal  condition  of  usefulness. 

Another  month  had  scarcely  passed  before  Miss  Hudson,  the  nurse  on  the  female  side, 
in  trying  to  save  herself  from  a  fall,  unfortunately  broke  her  arm  at  the  wrist.  The  arm 
was  put  up  in  one  of  the  various  forms  devised  for  the  Collis'  fracture,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent result  was  obtained. 
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A  little  later  on  the  house  carpenter  was  laid  up  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  ac- 
companied by  pleuro-pneumonia  of  limited  extent.  In  his  case  the  salicylate  of  soda,  the 
modem  remedy  for  acute  rheumatism,  displayed  its  superior  virtue  in  cutting  short  this 
painful  malady. 

In  the  month  of  April  another  case  of  measles  became  manifest  on  the  girls'  side,  but, 
fortunately,  a  room  in  the  officers'  quarters  was  vacant,  and  thus  partial  isolation  was  se- 
cured. These  precautions  were  again  effectual  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of  thr 
tlisease. 

Other  cases  interesting  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  might  be  mentioned,  as  those  ot 
the  two  employees  who  had  violent  attacks  of  abdominal  colic,  in  one  of  which  symptoms 
of  intestinal  obstruction  were  present,  but  which  finally  yielded  to  active  remedies.  Also 
of  Mr.  Truss'  son,  who  had  both  bones  of  the  forearm  broken  ;  but  enough  has  been  given 
to  shew  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  my  duties  which  require  firmness  as  well  as  other 
<}ualifications  for  their  proper  discharge. 

I  am  happy  again  to  report  no  deaths  as  occurring  in  the  institution,  and  yet  it 
should  be  explained  that  great  vigilance  is  required  to  ward  ofi*  such  a  misfortune,  for,  as 
a  class,  the  blind  easily  lapse  into  an  invalid  state,  and  convalescence  with  them  is  often 
protracted.  To  insure  their  good  health  it  seems  necessary  in  a  greater  degree  than  in 
seeing  persons  that  they  should  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere,  enjoy  healthy  surroundings, 
iand  be  provided  with  plain,  wholesome  food,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exer- 
cise every  day  in  the  open  air,  all  of  which  have  beeii  extended  to  our  pupils  by  the  wis- 
dom and  generosity  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

During  the  past  vacation  an  important  and  long-needed  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  institution  by  the  construction  of  water-closets  outside  of 
but  connected  with  the  main  building.  Although  some  defects  might  be  pointed  out  both 
in  the  plan  and  detail  of  these  closets  and  baths,  yet  a  great  improvement  has  thus  been 
made  upon  the  former  state  of  things. 

My  thanks  are  again  expressed  to  Principal  and  other  ofiicers  for  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy shown  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  0.  Carson,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Institution. 
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Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  December,  1884. 

Sir, — T  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  presented  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Inslriicliou  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for  the  official  year  ending  30th 
September,  1884. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 

"The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C,  M.P.P., 
Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 
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Parliament  Buildings,  * 

Toronto,  December,  1884. 

To  the  Honourable  Ji)HN   Beverley  Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: — 

1  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontaiio 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  30th  September,  1884. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 


R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector, 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Institution  during  the 
session  1883-84  was,  as  was  anticipated,  120.  Tlie  Principal  expects  that  in  the 
current  session  the  average  attendance  will  reach  130.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
reduction  in  numbers  which  was  noticeable  for  several  sessions,  has  now  ceased, 
^nd  that  for  the  next  few  sessions,  the  pupils  will  increase  in  number. 

The  institution  has  continued  to  successfully  fulfil  its  object  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  the  blind,  and  during  the  past  year  its  usefulness  has  not  been  im- 
peded by  any  unlooked  for  occurrences.  Order  and  regularity  have  marked  its 
course.  Matters  of  detail  are  dealt  with  in  my  inspection  minutes  and  in  the 
report  of  tlie  Principal  and  Surgeon. 

Examinations. 

The  literary  classes  were  examined  as  heretofore  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School 
Inspector,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brantford  Central  School. 
Their  report  is  subjoined  : — 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  we  have  examined  the  literary  classes  in 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  established  at  Brantford,  and  have  the  honour  to 
report  the  results  as  in  th(^  tabulated  form  hereto  annexed. 

The  examination  was  lield  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  May,  and  was  con- 
cluded on  the  4!th  of  June.  As  changes  had  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
staff  since  our  last  examination,  we  thought  it  well  to  devote  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  to  an  observance  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  pursued  by 
the  several  teachers.  The  results  of  our  observations  were  generally  satisfactory. 
The  new  members  of  the  literary  staff  are  Miss  Catharine  Gillen  and  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Walshe.  Miss  Gillen  is  a  teacher  of  experience  and  established 
reputation,  having  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  Brantford  Public  Schools  and 
subsequently  in  the  Port  Hope  High  School,  for  several  years.  Miss  Walshe  is 
also  a  teacher  of  experience  and  ability.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  has  been 
improved  though  there  is  room  for  further  improvement  ;  the  order,  too,  is,  if 
possible,  better.  A  little  more  attention  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  reading, 
that  \s  to  good  enunciation,  emphasis  and  expression.  Evident  advancement  has 
been  made  in  writing.,  the  specimens  being,  in  our  judgment,  better  than  those  of 
a  year  ago.  As  several  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  now  devoting  themselves 
to  music  and  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  workshops,  the  literary  classes  lose 
in  proportion,  but  the  gaps  are  being  well  filled  in  the  ranks  by  younger  recruits 
>who  promise  to  do  remarkably  well. 

In  the  observations  which  follow  on  the  several  classes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
.  home  are  favourite  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history  and  English  literature. 
'  Touching  the  last  we  would  recommend  the  Shakesperian  part  of  the  work  foi- 
jiext  year  be  the    Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  that  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  be 
studied  further,  that  the  great  English  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
-century  (as  many  of  them  as  possible)  be  touched  upon,  and  that  of  Americans, 
Brvant,  Lowell,  and  Poe  mi^ht  be  added  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  instruction. 
M'e  were  glad  to  notice  several  new  books  in  the  library,  and  that  a  healthy 
-spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

1.  Arithmetic — Class  B.  This  class  numbers  IG.  One  was  absent  through 
illness  a^d  one  incapable  through  deafness.  Tne  ground  covered  embraced  the 
Ci)mp(jund  rules,  measures  and  multiples,  and  simple  fractions.     The  problems 
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were,  fur  the  most  part,  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  answers,  generally, 
prompt  and  accurate.  Two  of  the  candidates  obtained  the  maximum,  four  75 
per  cent.,  and  seven  50  per  cent.    The  order  and  attention  were  satisfactory. 

2.  Beading — Class  A.  Eighteen  pupils.  Reading  line  type.  Nine  read 
fluently,  with  correct  emphasis  and  good  expression;  seven  fluently,  but  not  well 
otherwise ;  two  were  inferior  readers.  The  spelling  w^as  satisfactory,  and  the 
pupils  had  been  taught  to  define  and  derive  easy  words. 

3.  Geography — The  pupils  possessed  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  the 
principal  features  of  these  continents,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  a|)peared 
unable  to  go  on  with  the  rest. 

4.  Writing — The  pupils  have  learned  to  write  letters  very  well,  both  in  form 
and  compofjition. 

5.  English  Grammar — Pupils  analyze  and  parse  ordinary  sentences  well, 
have  a  correct  notion  of  wdiat  constitutes  good  English,  and  correct  readily  common 
errors  in  syntax.  They  have  also  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  most 
commonly  violated  and  are  able  to  apply  them.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the 
attainments  of  the  members  of  this  class,  chitfl}^  due  to  the  differences  of  mental 
ability,  but  as  a  w^hole  they  do  well. 

Miss  Walshe's  Classes. 

1.  Grammar — Class  A.  This  class  consists  of  10  pupils,  one  of  whom  was 
absent,  ill.  The  limit  embraced  the  whole  subject,  including  prosody  and  the 
history  of  the  language.  The  class  contains  the  most  advanced  and  cleverest 
pui>ils  in  the  Institution.  The  examination  was  long  and  thorough,  the  answer- 
ing, on  the  whole,  admirable.  Different  passages  from  the  poems  of  Pope  and 
Scott  were  analyzed,  and  the  words  parsed  with  a  readiness  and  a  correctness 
rarely  equalled  by  a  filth  or  sixth  class  in  the  best  Public  School.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  out  of  ten  candidates  four  obtained  the  maximum  of  marks,  and 
two  90  per  cent.,  the  lowest  gaining  60  per  cent. 

2.  Writing — Class  B.  Thirteen  pupils.  Can  write  small  and  capital  letters, 
and  several  can  write  very  fair  correspondence. 

3.  Chemistry. — The  limit,  included  oxygen,  etc.,  the  non-metals,  electricity, 
the  thermometer,  and  barometer.  Considering  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  the  pupils  labour,  they  did  remarkably  well ;  they  evinced  an  accurate  and 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  far  as  examined,  and  showed  that  they 
had  been  intelligently  and  carefully  instructed. 

4.  Arithmetic — Class  did;  as  a  whole,  very  well;  hardly  as  strong  as  last 
year,  several  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  having  left  the  Institution ;  yet  the 
average  results  were  good.  Comparatively  difficult  problems  in  percentage,  in- 
terest and  bills  of  parcels,  and  practical  questions  involving  the  principles  of 
fractions,  were  given  to  them  and  were  solved  by  the  majority  witli  accuracy. 
Morale  of  the  class  excellent,  a  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  b3ing  manifested  through 
the  entire  examination. 

5.  Geography — This  class  contains  a  number  of  very  bright  pupils,  who 
manifest  great  intelligence  and  delight  in  this  study.  Many  of  them  have  learned 
all  the  general  geography  of  the  United  States  and  have  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  position  of  places,  manufactures,  and  public  buildings  of  the  princi[^al  cities 
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and  towns  of  the  Dominion.  They  also  knew  very  well  the.  different  land  and 
water  routes  and  have  acquired  as  much  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  as  seeing 
pupils.    Whole  examination  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

6.  Writing — Somewhat  better  than  that  of  last  year,  being  more  legible  and 
more  like  the  writing  of  seeing  persons.  Some  pupils  have  made  very  satisfactory 
progress  in  this  branch,  which  is  so  useful  to  the  blind.  In  many  cases  the  writing 
was  remarkably  good,  and  as  the  specimens  were  written  from  dictation,  they 
afforded  a  fair  test  of  penmanship.  We  have  made  a  distinction  between  the 
writing  of  those  pupils  who  are  totally  blind,  and  that  of  those  who  are  at  all 
aided  by  sight,  and  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  teaching  here  is  particularly 
good. 

7.  Reading — Class  C.  All  read  fairly  ;  a  few  read  well.  Many  of  the  pupils 
were  in  the  lowest  class  last  year.  Some  have  been  but  a  year  in  the  Institution, 
and  consequently  their  progress  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  advance,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is,  in  some  cases,  quite  remarkable,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  for  whose  deficiency  there  are  good  reasons,  all  have  made  substantial 
improvement.  The  spelling  also  is  good,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  credit- 
ably understood. 

8.  Object  Lessons — Class  B.  Pupils  were  able  to  determine  the  class  to 
which  a  bird  belongs  by  handling  a  specimen,  and  to  give  pretty  full  accounts  of 
the  habits  and  uses  of  the  domestic  animals.  In  this  subject  blind  children  take 
great  delight,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  and  know  that  they  have  so  good  an^idea  of 
many  of  the  objects  whose  names  they  meet  in  reading.  This  was  not  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  The  number  of  objects  has  been  considerably  increased  during 
the  year,  and  with  a  few  more  additions  will  be  all  that  is  needful. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Walshe's  Classes. 

1.  Arithmetic — Class  C.  This  class  numbered  21.  Limit,  multiplication 
table,  weights  and  measures,  reduction  in  part,  and  practical  problems — a  good 
class  on  the  whole  and  likely  to  improve  in  this  subject  next  year.  The  answer- 
ing was  generally  very  good,  and  the  teacher  had  evidently  taken  much  pains  to 
improve  her  pupils, 

2.  Geography — Class  B.  Fourteen  pupils,  limits — America,  particularly  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  work 
of  the  class  was  very  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
several  counties,  provinces  and  states,  with  their  capitals,  principal  mountain 
chains,  rivers,  capes,  islands,  etc.,  they  had  memorized  the  areas  of  countries,  lakes, 
etc.,  could  describe  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  the  forms  of  government  in 
each  country. 

3.  Object  Lessons — Class  A.  Fifteen  pupils.  This  is  an  interesting  class. 
They  had  received  instruction  as  to  29  or  30  species  of  animals,  besides  the  vari- 
ous cereals  grown  in  Canada.  Several  of  theui  with  the  object  in  hand,  such  as 
the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  or  ostrich,  were  able  to  describe  the  anatomical 
structure,  the  size,  shape,  habits,  habitat  of  each.  The  cockatoo  seemed  to  be  the 
favourite  object. 

4.  Writing — Pupils  write  with  care  and  promise  to  do  well. 
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5.  Reading — Class  B  stood  a  tolerable  examination.  Several  read  well,  and 
the  teacher  is  evidently  anxious  for  the  success  of  her  pupils,  and  labours  with 
them  in  the  most  painstaking  manner.  Most  were  able  to  give  the  substance  in 
their  own  words  of  what  they  read.    The  spelling  was  uniformly  good. 

Grammar — Class  stood  a  fair  examination  on  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar. Their  attaintments  are  pretty  equal,  and  their  teacher  has  tried  to  bring  all 
into  a  satisfactory  state  of  proficiency.  They  know  very  thoroughly  all  the  work 
over  which  they  are  expected  to  go. 

Miss  Gillen's  Classes. 

1.  Writing — Class  D.  Twenty  pupils,  three  of  whom  can  see  a  little  and 
one  is  too  young  to  write.  The  specimens  examined  w^ere,  as  a  rule,  very  fairly 
doHe  and  afforded  evidences  of  improvement. 

'  2.  English  Liter ature — A  class  of  14.  Although  some  of  the  best  students 
in  this  subject,  examined  last  year,  have  left  the  Institution,  the  present  class  is, 
on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  old  one.  The  examination  occupied  an  extensive 
range,  commencing  with  literature  during  the  Roman  occupation  and  tracing  it 
down  to  the  "  Spacious  Times  of  Great  Elizabeth."  The  interval  between 
-Elizabeth  and  Victoria  was  skipped  for  want  of  time,  and  only  two  w^riters  of  the 
Victorian  era,  Tennyson  and  the  American  Longfellow,  were  at  all  exhaustively 
examined.  The  play  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  several  had 
committed  the  choice  portions,  such  as  the  quarrel  scene,  the  speeches  of 
Marellus,  Brutus,  and  Antony,  etc.,  to  memory.  The  plot  and  drift  of  the  drama 
were  thoroughly  understood.  Of  the  two  poets,  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  more  general  favourite  with  the  class.  Many  of  his  best 
poems  had  been  memorized  by  the  pupils,  and  the  manner  of  recitation  showed 
their  thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject.  The  stories  in  the  "  Princess," 
"  Maud,"  Enoch  Arden,"  and  the  "  Idyls "  were  intelligently  outlined  by 
several  members  of  the  class  Miss  Gillen  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  pupils 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  English  Literature. 

3.  English  History — A  class  of  8  ;  an  excellent  class.  The  examination  was 
general,  embracine^,  among  other  things,  the  growth  of  the  constitution,  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  etc.  More  intelligent  answ^ering,  a  better  knov/ledge  of 
the  subject,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere. 

4.  Arithmetic — Tlie  class  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  the  lowest  in 
this  subject.  The  senior  class  was  examined  in  problems  involving  multiplication 
and  subtraction,  chiefly  practical  business  questions.  The  processes  by  which 
they  arrived  at  their  results  w^ere  also  inquired  into  and  were  found  to  be 
generally  the  best.  The  operations  were  performed  with  tolerable  rapidity.  In 
the  lower  division  some  are  quite  young,  others  of  weak  intellect.  Some  arrange- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  numeral  frame  for  each  child  would  be  useful  in  affording 
them  a  means  of  aiding  them  in  their  calculations.  This  class  affords  a  good  test 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  imparted  in  a  session.  The  results  were  very 
creditable. 

5.  Canadian  History — Class  studjdng  this  subject  but  for  a  part  of  the 
term.  They  were  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the  different  periods  of  our 
history,  the  careers  of  sever  .J  of  the  principal  men,  the  chief  events,  then  the  dates, 
causes  and  results.  For  a  class  of  comparatively  young  pupils,  they  did  remark- 
ably well.  We  anticipate  good  results  from  such  a  hopeful  commencement  and 
can  not  praise  too  highly  the  diligence  manifested  by  both  teacher  and  taught. 
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Mr.  Shannon's  Classes. 

1.  Writing — A  class  of  seven,  among  them  two  or  three  culls.  Four  write 
witli  coEsiderable  facility. 

2.  Calisthenics — We  witnessed  the  calisthenic  exercises  on  two  occasions, 
Prof.  Day  playing  the  organ  accompaniment.  These  included  the  various  exten- 
tion  movements,  marching  and  marking  time. 

3.  Physiology  and  Natvural  History — This  class  was  examined  as  to  know- 
ledge of  the  humau  body,  digestion  and  circulation,  and  somewhat  as  to  what  they 
knew  of  natural  history  (zoology).  While  some  have  not  as  much  improvement 
as  is  desirable,  the  majority  show  by  their  answering  and  their  interest  that  they 
have  been  well  taught.  In  conclu-ion  we  would  again  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
authorities  charged  therewith,  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  gymna- 
sium. Our  thanks  are  due  to  Principal  Dymond  and  his  staff,  for  many  acts  of 
attention  and  kindness  during  the  examination. 

The  musical  department  was  examined  by  Mr.  Aldous,  of  Brantford,  who 
reported  upon  it  as  follows  : — 

'*  1  hav^e  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  music  pupils  in 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  which  I  examined  on  June 
2nd,  8rd,  and  4th. 

"  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  the  instruction  given  in  all  the  classes  to  be 
remarkably  thorough  ;  every  pupil  being  thoroughly  well  drilled  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  musical  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  a  correct  technical  method,  without 
which  no  progress  can  be  satisfactory.  The  advanced  pupils,  and  several  of  the 
younger  ones  as  well,  evinced  an  intellectual  grasj)  of  the  music  they  were  ren- 
dering, which  proved  that  their  musical  nature  had  been  fostered  by  the  use  of 
compositions  of  the  best  quality,  a  benefit  which  none  will  appreciate  sooner  than 
the  blind. 

"  The  pupils  of  Mr.  Day  on  the  pipe-organ  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency,  not  only  in  pedal  and  manual  work,  but  also  in  registration,  a  branch 
of  organ-playing  fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties  to  blind  students. 

"  Mr.  Day's  piano  pupils  showed  the  same  thorough  training,  one  especially 
being  prepared  to  make  a  very  creditable  performance  on  the  concert  platform. 

"  Miss  Callaghan's  pupils  on  the  piano  showed  the  result  of  careful  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  technical  exercises  and  pieces  suited  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  and  requirements. 

"  The  pupils  of  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  McNish  on  the  piano — some  of  them  in 
the  first  stages  of  preparation  to  become  advanced  pianists,  and  some  of  them  only 
learning  a  little  for  home  amusement — all  show  a  careful  and  kindly  teaching 
which  they  all  appreciate. 

"  Miss  Moore's  pupils  on  the  reed  organ,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  is 
well  advanced  on  the  pedal  reed  organ,  are  mostly  those  who  want  to  be  able  "  to 
play  a  little  at  home and  surely  no  pastime  can  be  more  pleasant  or  healthful 
for  a  blind  person  than  to  draw  sweet  tones  from  the  ivory  keys,  sympathetic 
companions  to  those  even  who  can  only  use  them  a  little. 

"  Miss  Moore's  class  in  point  printing  showed  considerable  fluency  in  taking 
down  from  dictation,  and  their  work  proved  on  trial  to  be  correct.  Every  music 
pupil  should  unquestionably  learn  this  invaluable  art. 

"Mr.  Baker's  pupils  on  the  violin  showed  a  thorough  grounding,  and  those 
who  are  advanced  play  with  considerable  artistic  proficiency. 

"  I  must  give  great  praise  to  Mrs.  Howson  for  the  training  of  the  vocal 
students.  The  first  class  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  single  tones,  scales,  and 
arpeggios,  each  sung  in  various  degrees  of  tone  and  with  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
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They  are  also  all  trained  in  singing  songs,  simultaneously  in  unison,  so  that  all 
the  members  of  the  class  are  prepared  with  solos,  although  only  those  with  the 
best  voices  make  their  appearance  as  solo  singers.  The  part  singing  of  the  class- 
is  remarkably  good,  both  for  the  quality  of  the  tone,  the  shading,  and  the  general 
finish. 

"  The  students  of  the  second  class  are  on  the  same  plan  as  the  first,  and  the 
results  here  obtained  show  a  good  preparation  for  an  efificient  maintenance  of  the 
first  class  as  the  older  pupils  leave. 

"  The  tuning  students,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Raymond,  are  in  various 
stages  of  adv^ancement,  but  all  seem  to  have  the  requisite  tine  ear,  and  to  be 
receiving  careful  training. 

"  The  pipe  organ  needs  a  careful  revision  })Oth  for  tuning  and  regulating, 
and  the  pianos  should  be  thoroughl}^  regulated  during  the  summer,  as  a  year's 
constant  use  cannot  but  make  the  actions  somewhat  loose  and  noisy,  otherwise 
the  instruments  are  in  fair  condition.  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  the 
grand  piano  be  not  used  for  practice  but  reserved  solely  for  rehearsals  and 
concerts. 

"  In  closing  my  report  I  wish  to  thank  heartily  the  Principal  and  other 
members  of  the  stafi"  for  their  kindness  and  assistance  during  the  short  duration 
of  my  labours  at  the  Institution." 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  repDrts  state  the  Institution  to  be  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  Irom  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  as  year  by  year  the 
stafi[* becomes  more  efficient,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  result  of  its  labours 
will  be  more  satisfactory. 

Inspections. 

I  made  three  visits  of  inspection  to  the  Institution  and  made  the  following 
reports  in  regard  to  them  : — 

"I  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  on  the  81st  March. 
There  were  63  male  and  58  female  pupils  in  attendance,  ail  of  whom  were 
repoi-ted  in  good  health  and  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  branches 
of  study.  Two  of  the  female  pupils,  during  the  early  part  of  the  session,  had  been 
seriously  ill  with  colds  contracted  while  absent  from,  the  Institution  visiting  their 
friends  but  the}^  are  now  so  far  convalescent  as  to  return  to  their  work  in  the- 
class  room. 

*'  The  senior  master,  Mr.  Wickens,  was  absent  on  leave  in  consequence  of  hi* 
impaired  condition  of  health,  but  he  has  reported  himself  much  benefited  by  the 
rest  and  change,  and  ho[)es  to  be  able  to  resume  his  position  at  an  early  day.  In 
the  meantime  his  duties  are  as  far  as  practicable  provided  for  by  dividing  them 
among  the  other  teachers. 

An  inspection  of  the  buildings,  including  dormitories,  class-rooms,  store, 
kitchen,  engine-rooms,  workshop,  and  farm  buildings  was  made  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  their  condition  and  the  necessity  for  any  immediate  repairs  required. 

"  As  the  result  of  considerable  repairs  to  the  roof  during  past  years  and  the 
prompt  removal  of  snow  during  the  winter,  but  little  damage  has  been  sustained 
from  leakage  of  late.  Strong  winds,  however,  have  removed  slates  from  the  roof 
of  the  Institution  and  the  Principal's  house,  which  require  to  be  replaced  immedi- 
ately, and  the  Principal  is  authorized  to  have  the  necessary  repairs  made. 

"  The  plaster  ceilings  which  have  to  be  replaced,  will  require,  say,  2,500  feet 
of  matched  and  bevelled  select  pine  sheeting,  3  inches  wide,  and  the  Principal  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bursar  will  procure  the  lumber  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
work  put  in  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity.    It  will  be  done  by  the  Institution. 
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carpenter,  and  the  material  charcred  to  capital  account,  for  which  appropriation 
has  been  made. 

"  Repairs  to  the  verandah  of  the  lodge  are  also  necessary,  and  the  purchase  of 
750  feet  of  lumber  is  authorized  for  this  purpose  also,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
carpenter  and  charged  to  maintenance  account.  An  expenditure  of,  say,  $50  is  also 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  the  floors,  and  making  other  necessary  inter- 
nal repairs  to  the  horse  stable,  which  the  Principal  will  arrange  for,  and  the 
account  for  material  will  be  charged  to  farm  exchange  account. 

"  The  new  heating  apparatus  in  the  workshop  is  reported  to  be  working  very 
satisfactorily,  and  the  danger  resulting  from  heating  with  stoves  is  altogether 
avoided.  The  ventilation  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  shop  will  admit  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  Principal  will  ascertain  the  cost  of  placing  a  couple  of  ventilators 
in  the  ceiling,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  defect. 

"  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  machine-knitted  goods  manufactured 
by  the  female  pupils,  has  seei.nngly  impeded  the  progress  of  instruction  in  this 
work.  But  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  instruction  should  be  continued  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  sufl^icient  material  will  be  purchased  to  keep  the  machines  in 
operation  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  the  goods  produced  sold  when 
a  market  can  be  found  for  them.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  willow  work  depart- 
ment, the  course  has  been  followed  by  allowing  the  pupils  a  certain  sum  on  the 
work  done,  as  an  incentive  to  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  While 
this  arrangement  has  some  ad  vantages,  the  Principal  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the 
whole  it  is  objectionable,,  and  that  the  pupils  should  have  in  view  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  industry  without  any  immediate  pecuniary 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  prize,  or  possibly 
an  outfit,  for  the  present  plan  might  be  preferable.  This  matter  is  of  im[)ortance, 
and  must  receive  careful  consideration  before  any  change  is  made. 

"  Appropriation  having  been  made  on  capital  account,  to  cover  an  expendi  - 
ture  of  .$150,  for  glass  cases  suitable  to  protect  the  stuffed  birds,  animals,  etc., 
used  in  object-teaching,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  other  objects  required,  the 
Principal  is  authorized  to  procure  such  as  are  desirable,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  in  making  purchases  on  this  account. 

"  The  newly  acquired  land  on  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
Institution  property  is  in  such  condition  as  to  require  fallowing ;  and  with  the 
view  of  having  it  properly  tilled  early  in  the  season,  and  prepared  for  seeding 
down  next  year,  the  Principal  is  authorized  to  engage  a  man  to  plough  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  work  may  subsequently  l3e  done  by  the  farm  hands  a^ 
the  season  advances,  as  they  happen  to  have  time,  without  interfering  with  tli' 
regular  work  of  the  farm  now  under  cultivation. 

"Another  inspection  of  the  Institution  was  made  on  the  23rd  July,  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  progress  in  effecting  repairs  and  alterations,  which  had  been 
authorized  during  the  vacation. 

''An  improvement,  which  will  materially  benefit  the  pupils  on  the  girls'  side, 
is  that  of  dividing  the  large  dormitory  into  three  separate  apartments.  This  work, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  is  nearly  completed,  and  has  been  done  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  executed  in  good  taste,  and  will  insure  much 
more  privacy  than  under  the  former  arrangement. 

"  The  i)'aster  ceilings  in  the  Pi-incipal's  office  and  in  the  reception  room  have 
been  removed,  and  the  work  of  replacing  them  with  match(Ml  sheeting  will  be 
commenced  at  once.  The  arrangement  of  two  rooms,  one  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  other  on  the  second,  is  also  in  progress  and  will  be  completed  in  good  time 
for  the  junior  teachers,  who  are  to  occupy  them,  and  as  they  are  situate  near  the 
>centre  of  the  boys'  dormitories  will,  in  every  way,  be  much  more  convenient,  and 
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afford  better  opportunity  for  the  necessary  oversight  and  care  required.  The 
expenditure  has  been  limited  to  the  purchase  of  the  material  required. 

"The  Principal  reports  the  heating  appliances  in  the  new  annexe  to  be 
insufficient  in  cold  weather,  and  also  that  throughout  the  east  wing  it  is  generally 
too  cold  for  comfort.  In  the  former  case  the  want  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
distance  which  the  steam  is  conveyed  from  the  boilers  to  the  radiators  in  the 
apartments  referred  to,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
steam  direct  fiom  the  boilers  by  a  separate  pipe  connected  with  the  radiators"  in 
the  annexes.  This  will  greatly  shorten  the  distance,  and  admit  of  the  steam 
being  gauged  to  supplj^  sufficient  heat  at  the  points  indicated,  without  interfering 
with  the  supply  of  the  east  wing  as  at  present. 

"  To  secure  the  proper  heating  of  the  east  wing  a  large  branch  pipe  required, 
say  3  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  a  supply  can  be  distributed  through  the 
wing. 

"  The  cost  of  these  alterations  and  additions  are  estimated  as  follows : — 


8  radiators,  say  .  S200  00 

Pipe  for  direct  connection   165  00 

110  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  for  east  side   50  00 

110  feet  of  2h  inch  pipe  for  east  side   40  00 


Total  for  material   S455  00 


The  outside  labour  required  to  assist  the  Engineer  in  the  fitting  up,  would 
make  a  total  expenditure  of  S535.  ^ 

"  As  it  is  important  to  complete  these  improvements  during  the  present  season, 
the  attention  of  the  Public  Works  Department  will  be  called  to  it  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  funds  at  the  disposal  of  that  Department  for  some  other  work 
(which  is  not  so  pressing)  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  material 
required. 

"On  the  31st  of  October  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  on  that  date  there  were  127  pupils  in  attendance,  63  males  and  64 
females.  Of  the  full  number  15  were  new  pupils,  and  from  enquiries  lately 
received  by  the  Principal  as  to  terms  of  admission,  it  appears  probable  that  quite 
a  number  more  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  instructions  at  the  Institution 
during  the  present  session. 

"  'J'he  new  entrants  who  have  taken  their  places  in  the  class-rooms  are  intel- 
ligent, energetic,  and  promising  in  appearance,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will  each  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  branches  in  which  they  are 
taught. 

"  It  is  gratifying  aKo  to  note  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent 
since  the  session  commenced,  and  that  all  of  them  were  in  o-ood  health  on  the  dav 
of  my  visit. 

"  The  re-assembling  for  the  present  term  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  Sptember, 
and  the  organization  was  immediately  effected  with  due  regard  to  the  proper 
classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  indiistrial  ability  and  development. 
The  work  in  this  respect,  however,  is  that  of  continuous  and  systematic  revision, 
as  the  pupils  give  evidence  of  aptne.-s  and  progress  in  their  studies.  But  to  secure 
success  the  necessity  for  industrial  instruction  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
educating  the  blind,  and  classification  in  the  Institution  appears  rightly  to  be 
made  subservient  in  the  system  of  imparting  instruction. 

"  The  Principal  speaks  with  much  confidence  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial  Department,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pupils 
are  showing  earnest  desire  and  effort  to  make  progress  in  that  work. 
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"The  structural  improvements  and  alterations  on  hand  during  the  vacation 
have  all  been  completed  and  the  steam  heating  appliances  in  the  new  bath-rooms 
and  olRces  are  orivinor  crood  satisfaction. 

O  on 

"  The  advantage  of  having  an  independent  steam  supply  for  these  offices  is 
already  apparent,  as  the  heating  is  regulated  from  time  to  time  without  inter- 
fering with  the  temperature  in  the  main  building,  and  as  the  extremes  of  the 
season  may  require. 

"  The  divisions  in  the  large  dormitory  on  the  girls'^side  are  now  finished,  and 
the  apartments  are  occu]3ied  by  the  pupils.  The  rearrangement  is  of  advantage 
in  many  ways  besides  presenting  a  more  comfortable  and  home-like  appearance. 
The  ceilings  in  the  Principal's  office,  reception  room,  and  boys'  stairway  are  also 
tinished,  and  both  apartments  may  now  be  considered  complete,  ai  d  requiring  no 
further  outlay  to  keep  them  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"  A  very  desirable  addition  has  been  made  by  erecting  a  large  porch  at  the 
boys'  rear  entrance  to  the  building,  as  this  door  is  exposed  to  the  north  and  leads 
to  the  workshop  and  other  out-building«,  and  is  constantly  in  use.  The  porch 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  benefit  during  the  cold  season. 

"  A  new  steam  box  has  also  been  attached  to  the  workshop,  which  will 
economize  labour  and  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  pupils  when  handling  the  green 
willow.  These,  together  with  all  minor  repairs  and  a  thorough  clearing,  has  put 
the  Institution  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  order. 

"  The  system  and  arrangement  obviously  prevailing  throughout  the  Institu- 
tion was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  general  expression  and  conduct  of  the  pupils 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  conviction  that  while  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
anything  like  unnecessary  restraint,  good  decorum,  and  respectful  demeanour 
characterized  their  conduct  tow^ards  their  superior. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances  and  with  the  efforts  of  a  competent 
and  energetic  staff  of  instructors,  the  progress  of  the  pupil  should  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory." 


M  \1NTENANCE  EXPENDITURES. 


SERVICES. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Medicines  and  medical  comforts 
Butchers'  meat,  fish,  and  fowls. . 

Flour,  bread,  etc  

Butter  and  lard  

General  groceries  

Fruit  and  ve;,'etable8  

Bedding,  clothing,  and  shoes  . . . 
Fuel  


Light   

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm,  feed,  and  fodder  

Rej)airK  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  etc. 
Books,  apparatus,  and  appliances  . . 
Miscellaneous  


Totals. 


Total 
Expenditure. 


15,333 
61 

2,993 
983 
985 

1,984 
280 
452 

3,962 

1,254 
391 
475 

1,128 
617 
670 
762 
958 


25 
25 
53 
79 

58  : 

04  I 

22  I 
96 

80 
54 
93 
73 
89 
83 

00  1 

26  1 


Cost 
Per  Pupil. 


$  c. 

127  78 
51 
24  95 
8  20 

8  21 
16  53 

2  33 

3  77 
33  02 
10  46 

3  26 
3  97 

9  41 
5  15 

5  59 

6  .S5 

7  99 


$33,297  24 


$277  48 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

October  1st,  1884. 


Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  y 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  to  submit  my  report  of  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1884. 

Number  of  Pl^pils. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  first  refer  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  late  session  (1883-4). 

In  my  last  report  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  attendance,  during  the  session 
then  just  commencing,  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  result  proved  the 
estimate  to  be  correct,  as  120  was  the  actual  average  attendanca  for  that  session.  The 
total  number  of  ["upils  who  received  instruction  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  1883-4 
was  122,  sixty-four  males  and  fifty-eight  females. 

Of  these,  103 — fifty-four  males  and  forty-nine  females — had  returned  to  the  Institute 
previous  to  the  30th  September,  1884.    The  difference  will  be  accounted  for  as  under  : — 


Graduated  in  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Music 

Graduated  in  Willow  Work  

Left  with  partial  results  


Excluded  on  account  of  mental  defects  .  .  .  . 
Detained  at  home  for  surgical  treatment  .  .  .  . 

Detained  at  home  by  illness  

Returned  since  Sept.  30th  

Expected  shortly   

Detained  at  home  for  one  session  by  friends 
Left  of  her  own  accord  

Total  

On  the  30th  September,  1884,  the  number  of  p 
sented  as  follows  : 


New  pupils   

Total   

To  the  foregoing  number,  in  estimating  the  probable  attendance  of  the  current 
session,  may  be  added  the  following  : — 

Males.     Females.  Totals. 

Old  pupils  returned  or  expected  to  return    5  0  5 

New  pupils  arrive j  or  expected    3  5  8 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

,  0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

8 

19 

,  in  attendance  was 

127,  rej 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

54 

49 

103 

5 

2 

7 

4 

7 

11 

63 

58 

121 

Total   8  5  13 
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Appearances  onseqiiently  indicate  that  we  may  look  for  an  attendance  daring  the 
present  session  of  fully  130  or  ten  more  than  last  session. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  figures  that  the  somewhat  large  annual  reduction 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years  has  now  ceased,  and  that,  although 
several  advanced  pupils  will  probably  graduate  next  midsummer,  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease  may  be  expected  during  the  next  four  sessions.  The  ages  of  the  new  pupils 
already  admitted  this  session  are  as  follows  : — 


Years.  Males.      Females.  Total. 

35    0  1  1 

30  ....  :   0  1  1 

27    1  0  1 

21    0  1  1 

16    0  1  1 

14   0  1  1 

13    1  0  1 

11   :   0  1  1 

8   2  1  3 


4  7  11 

The  over-age  pupils  were  only  received  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  their 
special  and  strong  claims  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  their  favour. 

I  may  call  your  attention,,  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  internal  arrangements, 
to  the  greater  equality  of  the  sexes  in  point  of  numbers  now  than  formerly.  So  lately  as 
1881-2  the  attendance  stood  at  85  males  and  64  females;  in  1882-3,  it  was  76  males  and 
62  females,  while  on  the  30th  September,  1884,  we  reported  as  present,  63  mules  and  58 
females,  and,  taking  into  account  the  expected  arrivals,  we  shall  probably  find  that  our 
pupil  population  this  session  will  consist  of  neariy  70  males  and  63  females — a  differenct'. 
of  nearly  7  in  1884-5,  as  compared  with  21  in  1881-2. 

In  my  last  report  the  causes  for  a  reduction  in  the  aggregate  attendance  during  recent 
years  were  so  fully  discussed  that  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  them  here. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  that  report  which  was  subsequently  approved,  I 
drew  up,  during  last  session,  a  short  account  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tution, its  situation  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  may  require  to  avail  of  tiie 
advantage  it  offers.  This  little  brochure  under  the  title  of  "  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  where  it  is  ;  what  it  is  ;  and  what  it  does has  been  widely  circulated,  a  copy 
having  been  sent  to  every  registered  medical  practitioner  in  the  Province,  to  a  number  of 
ministers  of  religion  and  to  other  persons  likely  to  take  an  intesest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  to  know  of  (>ases  eligible  for  admission.  It  also  supi)lie3  a  convenient  means 
of  rej)lying  to  inquires  respecting  the  Institution.  The  good  effect  of  its  circulation  has 
already  been  manifested  in  communications  received. 

I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regret  the  reluctance  (perhaps  natural)  of  parents,  to 
part  with  blind  children,  aid  their  consequent  tardiness  in  sending  them  to  the  only 
place  where  they  can  really  enjoy  life  in  early  youth,  and  be  made  useful  and  happy  in 
years  to  come.  During  the  three  and  a  half  years  over  which  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Institution  extends,  not  one  pupil  has  left  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Insti 
tution  when  once  its  b  enefits  h  ive  been  realizcjd  bv  experience.  The  new  pupil  soon  finds 
in  fresh  pursuits  and  associates,  in  the  great  freedom  of  action  for  which  our  arrangements 
both  indoors  and  out  of  doors  provide,  and  in  the  occupation  of  time  which  hangs  so 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  unemployed  blind,  abundant  compensation  for  the  temporary 
separation  from  home  and  those  who,  however  kind  and  affectionate,  have  neither  the 
oj)portunity  nor  the  experience  necessary  to  make  the  blind  child's  existence  a  really  happy 
one. 

Some  mistaken  jxMSons  will  detain  a  blind  child  at  home  with  the  laudable  hope  of, 
some  day  or  other,  instructing  him  or  her  in  habits  of  self-helpfulness  and  independent 
action.  While  thej<e  goo  I  intentions  diilay  t'le  child's  admission  here,  they  Uiually  have 
but  one  result,  in  our  liaving  to  receive  and  train  to  good  habits  a  well-grown  boy  or  girl 
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with  the  knowledge  and  helplessness  of  an  infant,  while  youngsters  of  seven  and  eight 
years  who  have  come  early  have  learned  to  be  in  a  large  degree  independent  and  at  the 
same  time  self-respecting.  To  delay  sending  a  child,  blind  from  its  early  years,  until  it  is 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  child  and  adds  immensely  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  training  and  teaching  when  it  is  finally  admitted  as  a  pupil . 

•  Scarcely  less  blameworthy  are  persons  who, in  a  vain  hope  of  saving  or  restoring  vision, 
also  allow  years  to  roll  by  that  should  be  devoted  to  education.  Admission  to  the  Institute 
does  not,  by  any  means,  preclude  surgical  treatment.  The  care  taken  of  the  general  health 
of  the  pupils  and  the  daily  visits  of  an  experienced  physician  have  often  produced  in  the 
case  of  partially  blind  pujiils,  most  beneficial  effects.  Quite  a  number,  too,  of  our  pupils, 
after  spending  one  or  more  sessions  at  the  Institution  to  their  permanent  advantage  have, 
at  the  vacation,  been  sent  for  suigical  treatment  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Toronto,  where 
they  have  been  in  some  instances  most  successfully  treated. 

I  must  not,  in  this  connection,  be  understood  as  entering  any  protest  against  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  science  in  order  to  relieve  or  to  avert  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  that 
can  befal  humanity,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  to  a  blind,  or  partialUy  blind  youth, 
time  is  as  precious  as  to  a  seeing  one,  or  even  more  so,  and  delay  too  often  involves  irrepar- 
able loss  from  education  only  beginning  when,  from  loss  of  a  habit  of  application,  or  from 
the  diminished  delicacy  of  the  touch — which  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  sight — what  is  to 
the  young  easy  and  pleasant,  has  become  difficult  and  irksome. 

The  intervention  of  the  quack  is  also  an  annoying  experience  in  not  a  few  cases. 
After  all  has  been  arranged  for  a  pupil's  admission  one  of  these  knaves  come  along  with 
his  nostrums  and  impudent  pretentiousness.  His  pseudo-philanthropic  attentions  and 
confident  predictions  of  success  prevail,  and  another  session  is  lost  while  money  is  wasted 
in  the  fraudulent  experiment,  for  in  every  instance  of  this  kind  that  has  been  brought  to 
my  knowledge  the  child  has  come  here  in  the  end. 

The  Staff. 

While  acknowledging,  as  in  former  years,  the  efficiency  of  the  stafl  and  the  kind 
assistance  rendered  me  on  every  occasion,  by  one  and  all  of  its  members,  it  is  particularly 
pleasant  to  notice  the  readiness  with  which  the  several  new  officers  appointed  a  year  ago 
have  fallen  into  their  places,  and  successfully  continued  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
This  year,  I  have  only  two  changes  to  record.  Mr.  Wm.  A  Shannon,  our  junior  male 
teacher,  having  decided  on  studying  for  a  medical  profession,  left  us  at  the  close  of  the 
late  session.  Mr.  Shannon's  retire msnt  was  regretted  by  every  one  here.  His  personal 
relations  had  been  most  agreeable  with  all,  and  his  official  duties  were  discharged  in  a 
manner  that  secured  for  him  respect  and  confidence.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr,  Joseph  McCarthy.  In  the  knitting  department  Miss  Mary  Rich, 
appointed  instructress  a  year  ago,  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  resign  that  position,  which 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  M.  L.  Muirhead. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

The  reports  of  the  literary  examiners  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark  on  my  part. 
Their  suggestions  will,  of  course,  receive  proper  attention.  The  subject  of  exact  classifica- 
tion is  always  before  us.  The  difficulties  connected  with  it  have  been  referred  to  in 
previous  reports  and  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
them  practically.    The  examiners  are  cognisant  of  many  of  them. 

In  my  last  report  the  whole  course  of  literary  studies  pursued  here  was  fully  explained. 
The  programme  for  1884-5  includes  all  the  subjects  therein  named,  and  also  a  class  in 
Canadian  History,  the  predecessor  of  which  was  formed  after  New  Year  in  last  session. 
Object  teaching  will  receive  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  addition  to  our  stock  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Canadian  and  some  foreign  stuflfed  birds  and  animals,  with  the  forms  and 
habits  of  which  the  pupils  will  be  made  familiar.  A  large  and  handsome  glass  case  for 
the  preservation  of  these  specimens  has  been  constructed  during  the  present  year.  It  is 
placed  in  the  reception-room,  where  its  contents  are  objects  of  much  interest  to  visitors 

In  the  literary  classes  the  numbers  receiving  instruction  are  as  follows  ; — 
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In  Arithmetic   83 

Grammar   73 

"  Geography   69 

"  Reading   66 

Literature   18 

"  Writing   85 

"  Natuial  History  and  Physiology   13 

"  Object  Lessons   24 

"  English  History   11 

"  Chemistry  .  .  .  >   9 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that,  while  a  thorough  education  is  secured 
for  our  pupils,  great  care  is  necessary  not  unduly  to  tax  their  mental  faculties  or  physical 
strength  by  a  too  severe  strain  upon  either.  This  is,  as  far  as  possible,  provided  against 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  studies,  and  by  devoting  only  a  limited  time  to  any  one 
subject.  Thus  Arithmetic,  which  requires  a  considerable  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  is  placed  first  on  the  day's  list,  and  is  disposed  of  wj.ile  the  pupil  is  fresh  for  his 
work.  Grammar,  a  somewhat  abstruse  study,  comes  next;  and  then  Geography,  which,  as 
taught  by  our  methods,  is  little  more  than  a  pastime.  Reading  or  Literature  follows,  and 
with  these  the  morning's  work  is  brought  to  a  close.  Two  hours  are  then  allowed  for  dinner 
and  recreation.  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  writing,  natural  history,  object  lessons, 
£n»lish  history  and  chemistry.  The  above  are  the  literary  classes,  but  when  a  pupil  takes 
lessons,  as  a  large  pr  oportion  do,  in  music,  or  receives  instruction  in  the  industrial  branches, 
the  employment  is  even  more  agreeably  varied. 

While,  however,  means  are  taken  to  prevent  undue  mental  exertion,  the  need  for  that 
systematic  physical  training  which  only  a  properly  constrmted  gymnasium  can  supply,  is 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  No  institution  for  the  blind  can  be  complete  without  it. 
It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  a  mere  supplement  to  the  ordinary  and  natural 
exercise  of  active  and  vigorous  youth.  The  seeing  boy  runs,  jumps,  climbs,  without  a 
gymnasium.  He  has  cricket,  baseball,  football,  or  lacrosse  to  bring  all  his  limbs  and 
muscles  into  motion.  The  blind  youth  can  neither  run,  jump,  nor  climb,  without  peril, 
unless  he  is  provided  with  proper  appliances  and  safeguards.  He  can  take  no  part  in  any 
of  the  out-of  door  games  above  mentioned,  while  his  circumscribed  capacity  for  motion 
naturally  tends  to  encourage  a  sedentary  habit.  His  blindness  at  the  same  time  induces 
an  awkward  gait,  and  gives  him  a  prematurely  old  appearance.  All  this  may  be,  to  a 
lar^^e  extent,  corrected  by  the  machinery  a  pro})erly  constructed  gymnasium  affords.  For 
the  education  of  the  minds  of  our  pupils  the  existing  apparatus  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
But  for  the  training  and  development  of  the  body  we  have  only  the  merest  makeshift  and 
apology. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  report  of  the  Music  Classes  examinations  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  when  th 
changes  in  the  staff,  which  took  place  last  year,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  mo 
advanced  classes  having  as  a  consequence  of  those  changes  been  under  the  charge 
officers  who,  previous  to  their  appointment  here,  had  not  any  experience  in  the  educatio 
of  the  blind. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  resident  male  music  teacher  has  been  very  clearly  shown 
and,  without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  abilities  or  efforts  of  the  music  staff  in  the  pas 
our  present  arrangements  it  must  be  admitted  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  infuse  mor 
spirit  into  the  musical  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  to  secure  a  more  direct  and  thorough  over 
sif'ht  both  during  class  hours  and  those  devoted  to  practice. 

°  Mr.  Day's  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  pipe-orga 
to  teaching  counterpoint,  harmony,  and  the  theory  of  music,  and  to  giving  lessons  on  th 
piano.  Miss  Callaghan  instructs  the  most  advanced  pianoforte  pupils,  while  Miss  Mooi 
and  Miss  McNish  take  the  remainder  of  the  piano  and  reed-organ  classes.  Miss  Moo 
also  instructs  a  class  in  point  print  music  writing,  a  most  useful  and  necessary  accomplis 
ment  for  the  blind  music  student.    In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  vocal  music,  giv 


with  so  much  ability  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  pupils  assemble 
every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  are  there  practised  in  sacred  vocal  music 
by  Miss  Callaghan  and  Mr.  Day.  This  arrangement  gives  increased  interest  to  our  devo- 
tional services,  besides  assisting  in  singing,  pupils  not  able  to  devote  time  to  attendance 
upon  the  vocal  class.  It  also  helps  to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupils  geneially  with  sacred 
melodies  and  hymns,  which  may  be  a  priceless  comfort  and  delight  to  them  in  years  to 
come. 

The  remarks  of  the  Examiner  on  the  con  lition  of  the  various  instruments,  are  no 
doubt  just,  but  when  pianos  are  subject  to  such  ceaseless  wear  and  tear  as  ours  they  never 
can  be  long  in  perfect  order.    As  a  matter  of  ' fact  all  our  pianos  are  over-worked. 

The  Examiner  suggests  that  the  grand  piano  in  the  Music  Hall  should  be  reserved 
for  concerts  and  not  used  for  ordinary  practice.  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  the 
Examiner  in  this  regard,  I  would  certainly  desire  not  to  see  this  instrument  used  too  fre- 
quently.   Yet  our  necessities  compel  us  to  resort  to  it  for  the  practice  of  four  pupils  daily. 

One  of  the  pianos  at  the  present  time  is  almost  past  using  for  music  practice.  It  is 
partially  devoted  to  tuning  practice,  and  the  sooner  it  is  finally  turned  over  to  the  tuning 
class  exclusively  the  better.  But  its  place  will  have  to  be  supplied,  and  at  least  one 
additional  piano  should  be  provided.  In  fact,  to  do  full  justice  to  our  music  pupils,  two 
additional  pianos  over  and  above  our  present  number,  should  be  purchased  or  hirtd. 

The  violin  class,  under  Professor  Baker,  consists  of  two  advanced  pupils  and  three 
who  are  receiving  primary  instiuction.  The  pupils  forming  the  instrumental  music 
classes  number  seventy-three.    The  vocal  class  is  attended  by  forty-two. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

The  tuning  class,  under  Mr.  Raymond,  consists  of  nine  pupils  in  various  stages  of 
progress.  One  pupil  graduated  with  a  full  outfit  last  session,  and  is  now  I  believe  doing 
business  on  his  own  account  in  London,  Ont.  Three  former  pupils  are  employed  in  the 
ware-rooms  and  factory  of  Me.isrs.  Mason  ik  Risch,  of  Toronto,  and  the  firm  speak  of  their 
services  in  satisfactory  terms.  One  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  Institution  will  probaVdy 
graduate  at  the  close  of  this  session.  He  is  charged  at  present  with  the  care  of  the  several 
pianos,  with  keeping  them  in  tun^  and  effecting  any  such  slight  repairs  as  Irom  time  to 
time  need  attention.  In  the  absence  of  a  wider  field  for  practical  instruction  than  the 
Institution  within  itself  can  supply,  pupils  graduating  as  tuners  should  be  encouraged  by 
their  friends  wherever  it  is  possible  to  enter  a  factory  and  spend  some  time  there  before 
starting  on  their  own  account.  The  difference  between  tuning  our  old  pianos  and  per- 
forming the  same  operations  on  new  ones,  or  those  in  first-class  condition  is  very  great, 
and  the  pupil  will  hardly  acquire  the  requisite  skill  unless  he  has  experience  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  latter. 

The  Industrial  Department. 
The  several  branches  of  industry  pursued  by  our  pupils  next  demand  some  notice. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  pupils  in  the  willow  shop  deserve  particular  commendation  from  me  for  their 
conduct  and  progress  last  year.  For  several  weeks  Mr.  Truss,  the  Trades'  Instructor,  was 
prevented  by  a  very  serious  illness  from  attending  to  his  duties.  During  this  period  the 
shop  pupils  were  deprived  of  all  but  occasional  oversight  during  working  hours  and  left 
largely  to  their  own  resources.  Their  behaviour  was  most  exemplary  and  their  close 
attention  to  their  work — much  of  it,  just  then  of  a  somewhat  uninviting  nature,  was 
beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Truss'  own  report  gives  some  facts  well  worth  notice  in  connection 
with  his  department.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond,  Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  op;  rations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1884. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  p  irt  of  the  pupils.  Two  puj>ils 
having  qualified  themselves  for  receiving  graduat  s'  outfit-  durin^'  the  session,  have,  with 
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your  approval,  been  supplied  with  the  same.  These  two  young  men  are  now  working  at 
their  own  homes  with  every  prospect  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  earn  their  own  live- 
lihooth  It  is  expected,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  present  cession,  four  more  pupils  in  this 
department  will  be  ready  to  receive  outfits.  I  may  state  that  the  conduct  of  the  workshop 
pupils  during  the  entire  session  has  been  most  satisfactory,  bcth  in  regard  to  industry 
and  de[)ortment. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  last  session  by  pupils 
during  their  nine  months'  training  at  the  Institution: — 

Sales  by  Trades'  Instructor  .  ,$598  f^O 

Work  on  hand  not  sold   175  00 


Total  S773  50 


Pupils  Vacation  Work. 


According  to  our  usual  custom,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  we  distributed  a  supply 
of  willow  (about  2,000  lbs.)  among  twenty-two  of  our  workshop  pupils,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  eiDployed  during  the. vacation,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  earning 
such  vsums  of  money  as  would  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with  clothing  and  pocket- 
money.    The  following  statement  shows  the  very  gratifying  results  :— 


W.K.  earned  $68  00 

W.  T. 
J.  B. 

B.  C. 
S.  W. 
F.  G. 
J.  K. 
O.  L. 
S.  L. 
J.  A. 

C.  R. 
J.  L. 


"    30  00 

  40  00 

"    25  00 

  ..  19  00 

"    35  00 

"    25  00 

"    24  00 

"    18  50 

  42  00 

"   40  00 

"    37  00 


F.  N. 
J.  S. 
J.  (J. 

G.  D. 
J.  K. 

H.  S. 
W.  D. 
F.  P. 
W.  B. 
E.  S. 


earned  $45  GO 

"    25  00 

"    42  00 

"    46  00 

"   25  00 

  18  00 

  19  50 

"    20  00 

  40  00 

"    15  00 

$699  00 


It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  pupils  working  during  the  vacation  confine  themselves 
to  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  their  training  in  the  Institution  has  enabled  them 
to  make  with  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  and  speed.  The  financial  result  of  their 
vacation  work  must  not,  therefore,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  nine  months 
training,  during  which  time  a  large  portion  of  their  work  had  no  commercial  value  what 
ever.  The  list  of  articles  we  teach  our  pupils  to  make  is  sufficiently  long  to  tax  the  appli 
cation  and  ability  of  the  smartest  among  them  for  five  or  six  sessions,  and  the  vacation 
work  merely  supplies  the  practical  test  of  the  nature  of  the  training  they  have  received 
during  the  previous  session. 

During  the  past  session  a  most  effectual  substitute  has  taken  the  [dace  of  the  four 
stoves  previously  used  for  heating  the  shops  (and  which  were  a  continual  source  of  danger 
and  anxiety  on  account  of  our  having  so  much  inflammable  material  in  the  shop)  by  the 
complete  fitting  u[)  of  the  upper  and  lower  workshops  with  steam  radiators.  The  comfort 
and  security  thus  afforded  are  highly  appreciated  both  by  the  pupils  and  their  instructor. 

It  would  be  de.sirable  that  a  new  floor  should  be  laid  down  in  the  lower  workshops 
the  old  floor  and  joists  being  decayed,  and  also  unfavourable  from  its  low  position  in  regard 
to  the  health  of  those  who  have  to  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  workshops. 


Brantfori),  Oct.  1st,  1884. 


(Signed) 


Thomas  Truss, 

Trades'  Inspector. 
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The  earnings  of  the  pupils  above  i-efei  red  to,  accumulated  as  tliey  were  by  those  who 
■who  are  still  learners,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  limited  descriptions  of  goods  they  were  able 
to  place  on  the  market,  give  excellent  promise  of  the  fruits  the  sj^ne  youths  will  be  likely 
to  gather  from  their  industry  when  they  finally  start  with  a  full  outfit  of  models,  as  com- 
petent workmen  on  their  own  account. 

And  here  I  may,  without  mentioning  any  names  or  even  the  branch  of  industry  in 
which  he  had  graduated,  just  relate  an  incident  connected  with  one  of  our  former  pupils 
which  s.peaks  volumes  for  the  instruction  that  redeems  the  blind  from  the  helplessness 
otherwise  incidental  to  their  lot. 

The  pupil  in  question,  a  young  man  of  21,  left  the  Institution  two  years  ago.  His 
earnings  at  first  were  small  but  sufficient  for  his  personal  wants,  and  after  a  time  for  a 
little  more.  His  father  was  a  farmer  whose  means  were  almost  exclusively  represented  by 
his  farm  stock,  buildings  and  implements.  Rejoicing  last  summer  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
good  harvest  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  nearly  everything  by  fire.  Friends  and  neighbours 
were  kind  and  sympathic,but  the  first  person  tocome  to  the  half-ruined  man  with  pecuniary 
assistance  was  his  blind  son.  By  economy  and  self-denial  the  young  man  had  in  this 
short  time  saved  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  which  he  placed  at  his  father's  disposal, 
pledging  at  the  same  time  his  future  savings  until  the  old  place  should  be  itself  again.  A 
worthy  act  this  on  the  part  of  the  blind  youth  and  one  bringing  to  him,  no  doubt,  inexpres- 
sible pleasure,  but  a  most  notable  instance,  too,  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  training  and 
instruction  such  Institutions  as  this  provide. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  workshops  22  pupils  wholly  engaged  in  willow 
work,  one  who  devotes  an  hour  daily  to  study,  and  four  who  leave  the  class  room  for  the 
«hop  for  the  last  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  only.  These  last  named  are  lads  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  who  have  mostly  made  fair  progress  in  the  classes  and  will  gradually  lessen 
their  attendance  in  the  latter,  occupying  a  correspondingly  longer  time  in  the  workshop.  Mr. 
Truss  alluded  to  the  introduction  of  ste  im  heating  iuto  the  workshops.  He  does  not  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  improvement  either  in  regard  to  safety  or  comfort.  His  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  lower  shop  flooring  is  also  well-timed. 

The  use  of  steam  for  heating  the  workshop  enables  us  to  eff'ect  another  improvement 
by  the  construction  of  a  box  for  steaming  the  willow  contiguous  to  the  workshops  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  pumping  house  and  dependent  on  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  on 
certain  days  only.  The  green  willow  will  now  be  laid  down  at  the  shops,  steamed,  and 
passed  into  the  shop  direct  from  the  box,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  Sewing  Room. 

There  are  forty-six  pupils,  all  females,  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  sewing  room, 
Jiine  more  than  last  year.  In  this  branch,  as  in  the  willow  shop,  the  time  devoted  to 
sewing  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  the  progress  she  has  made  in  other  classes, 
and  the  probable  connnction  of  her  training  here  with  her  employment  and  circumstances 
after  leaving  the  Institution.  All  the  pupils  in  this  room  are  instructed  in  hand-sewing. 
Those  who  are  found  capable  are  then  taught  to  use  the  sewing-machine  with  its  several 
attachments.  Some  of  them  also  attain  considerable  proficiency  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting. 

The  Knitting  Room. 

The  work  of  the  knitting  room  was  considerably  interrupted  last  session  by  the 
frequent  indisposition  of  Miss  Mary  Rich,  the  lady  engiged  as  instructress  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Miss  Algie  a  year  ago.  I  regret  very  much  that  Miss  Rich  should  have  been 
unable  to  continue  in  tlie  position  for  which  she  had  many  qualifications,  but  as  the 
vacation  approached,  it  became  evident  that  the  acceptance  of  her  resignation  was  unavoid- 
able. Miss  Rich  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  M.  L.  Muirhead,  and  I  am  w^ell  satisfied 
with  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  that  have  pervaded  the  knitting  department  since  Miss 
Muirhead  took  charge  of  it.  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that,  in  my  last  report,  I 
expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  paying  pupils 
in  the  knitting  room  for  work  done  there.  The  same  practice  formerly  existed  in  the 
I   willow  shop  but  was  discontinued  for  evidently  quite  sufficient  reasons,  and  no  notion  of 
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reviving  it  has  ever  since  been  entertained.  In  the  knitting  room,  as  in  other  classes,  the 
fiole  idea  befoie  tlie  pupil's  mind  should  bo  the  attainment  of  proficiency.  This  is  often 
best  secured  by  slow  rather  than  by  very  rapid  progress.  A  pupil,  impelled  by  a  desire  ta 
make  money  will  almost  inevitably  look  to  quantity  rather  than  to  that  perfection  of 
quality  which  only  much  care  and  patient  effort  can  secure.  Besides,  while  the  direct  gain 
in  money  to  the  pupil  may  be  <<reat(>r  by  turning  out  a  large  quantity  of  plain  work  of  a 
]»ajticular  description,  the  business  of  knitting  can  only  be  taught  i)roperly  by  the  pupil 
b 'ing  familiarized  with  many  varieties  of  work  differing  botli  in  form  and  material  and 
executed  by  machine  or  hand  as  the  case  requires.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  I 
notified  the  pupils  tbat  they  must  not  dej^end  upon  any  further  emoluments  from  this 
source,  and  so  iar  from  the  intimation  acting  as  a  discouragement  to  those  affected,  1  have 
had  more  applications  for  admissions  to  the  knitting  room  this  session  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.     The  final  decision  of  the  question  rests  of  course  with  yourself. 

The  pupils  learning  knitting — which  branch  includes  hand  and  machine  knitting,  and 
also  crotchet-work — number  forty,  or  seven  more  than  last  year. 

The  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  marketable  v^'ork  turned  out  by  these  young  per- 
sons will  have  to  be  consideied.  The  lighter  and  fancy  goods  will  probably  find  a  ready 
sale  to  visitors,  and  some  pupils  will  make  articles  to  supply  private  orders,  or  for  the  use 
of  their  own  friends.  Jjut  there  must  inevitably  be  a  considerable  production  of  plain 
goods,  and  these  will  have  to  be  sold  to  some  one.  The  Reformatory  at  Pcnetanguishene 
is  now  the  only  public  institution  left  as  a  customer,  the  others  being  supplied  by  their 
own  inmates,  or  the  Reformatory  for  Females,  with  hand-knitted  goods.  Your  attention 
will  bo  given,  I  doubt  not,  to  oveicoming,  so  far  as  we  arc  concerned,  a  difficulty  depart- 
mental action  has  created. 

Blind  Industries. 

In  this  relation  I  desire  to  remark  that,  while  industries  taught  in  this  Institution 
may  bo  well  adapteil  to  the  employment  of  seeing  jiersons  in  asylums  or  prisons,  nay, 
while  they  may,  perchance,  be  even  better  adapted  for  those  unfortunates  than  some  others, 
y(  t  what  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  them  is  found  to  be  the  sole  resource  of  the  industrious 
blird.  So  far  as  my  enquiries  extend,  the  only  industries  taught  at  all  successfully  to  the 
blind,  as  a  means  of  independent  support  in  after  years,  at  any  institution  on  this  continent, 
are  as  follows  : — 

For  Males. — Pianoforte  tuning. 

Willow  and  Rattan  work. 
Cane-chair  sealing. 
Brooui-n^aking. 
Mattrass  making. 

For  Females. — Machine  and  Hand  Sewing. 

"  Knitting.^ 
Crochet  work. 
Bead  work. 

In  Canada  the  opc^nings  for  pianoforte  tuners  must  be  limited,  and  so,  too,  must  be  the 
snpply.  The  c  mbination  of  a  correct  musical  ear,  and  mechanical  adroitness,  in  a  blind 
yduth,  is  not  universal  by  any  nieana.  To  enter  the  tuning  class  is  an  object  of  ambition 
to  many,  but  the  selection  has  to  be  most  carefully  made.  Otherwise  we  should  bring  dis- 
cre.lit  upon  the  effoit  to  turn  out  blind  tuners  able  to  compete  with  seeing  men.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  youths  can  be  expected  to  graduate  from  this  class  annually. 

In  Canada,  and,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  States,  machinery  supersedes  all  attempts  at 
broom-making  bv  hand.  Across  the  line  it  is  taught  because  it  is  easy  to  learn  rather  than 
b  cause  it  is  profitable.  A  man  miy  exist  by  it  when  he  can  do  nothing  else;  but  I  doubt 
if  h(^  ever  does  more  than  just  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  it.  In  Canada  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Mattrass-niaking  is  carried  on  by  a  few  Institutions  and  by  some  blind  persons  in  the 
n.'ighborl.ood  «.f  large  cities.  It  can  hardly  compete  successfully  in  the  hands  of  the  blind 
with  seeing  hibor. 
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C.me-chair  seating,  on  any  considerable  scale,  is  also  an  urban  industry,  and  that,  too, 
is  rapidly  being  superseded  by  numerous  substitutes..  Experience,  in  fact,  has  taught  us 
that,  for  blind  men  exclusively,  piano  tuning,  the  chair  and  basket  industry,  are  the 
only  ones  that  in  Canada  can  be  carried  on  profitably  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  a 
respectable  living. 

In  the  case  of  female  pupils  the  sewing-machine  is  a  means  of  domestic  usefulness 
rather  than  commercial  profit  when  they  leave  the  Institution. 
Bead  work  is  in  very  limited  demand. 

Knitting  is  the  staple  industry  and  main  resource  of  the  female  blind.  I  truot 
therefore, that,  whatever  the  claims  of  other  recipients  of  departmental  care  and  oversight  to 
consideration,  our  'two  industries, — the  willow  woik  for  the  male  and  knitting  for  the 
female  blind, — may  be  left  to  us  as  nearly  as  possible  without  competition  or  interfer- 
ence. 

The  Library. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  a  more  careful  and  extended  system  of  reading  out  of 
43chool  hours,  Mr.  Wickens,  our  senior  master,  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  duty  this 
session  of  chief  librarian,  his  colleagues  assisting  him  at  the  weekly  issue  of  books  to 
male  and  female  pupils  alternately.  The  new  books  in  embossed  type  or  point  print 
added  to  the  library  since  my  last  report  have  been  : —  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,  "  "  Readings  in 
English  History,"  "Old  Story  Tellers,"  "Our  World,"  Thackeray's  "Four  Georges," 
Stories  about  Musicians,  "  Burns'  Poems,  Bryant's  Poems,  Select  Poems  and  some 
others. 

Health. 

Whilst  the  past  year  was  not  without  its  anxieties  on  account  of  the  health 
both  of  pupils  and  officers,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  in  no  instance  has 
illness  proved  fatal  to  either,  and  that,  with  one  exception  already  named,  all  who  last 
session  were  seriously  affected  are  now  well.  The  late  session  passed  over  without  any 
illness  of  a  contagious  character.  Immediately  after  the  reopening  of  the  Institution  for 
the  present  session,  symptoms  of  measles  showed  themselves  in  one  of  the  female  pupils, 
but  as  these  disappeared  almost  immediately,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  case  was  one  of 
the  true  type  after  all. 

Bronchial  disea:=;e  in  a  more  or  less  severe  form  was  the  chii^f  trouble  of  last  winter. 
Mild  cases  were  very  numerous,  and  two  female  pupils  were  so  seriously  ill  as  to  excite 
considerable  anxiety.  Both  were,  when  convalescent,  removed  to  their  respective  homes  ; 
one  returned  previous  to  the  vacation  and  both  are  now,  I  am  h  ippy  to  report,  in  good 
health  and  pursuing  their  studies.  I  may  mantion  further  that  both  these  young  persons 
contracted  the  colds  out  of  which  their  illness  arose,  while  absant  from  the  Institution  and 
in  the  care  of  friends. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  officers  altogether  escaped  the  malady  in  some  form  or  other.  Mr* 
Wickens  was  for  a  considerable  time  under  medical  care,  and  Mr.  Truss,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  laid  up  for  several  weeks.  * 

The  great  need  for  some  suitable  hospital  arraagements  on  the  female  pupils'  side  of 
the  building  has,  by  the  past  year's  experience,  been  more  than  ever  apparent.  What 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  almost  the  first  thought  of  those  who  planned  such  a 
building  as  this,  and  what,  seven  years  ago,  the  liberality  of  the  Government  supplied  on 
the  male  pupils'  side,  is  still  wanting  in  the  east  wing.  Yet  the  ordinary  accommodation 
in  the  latter  is  less  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  in  the  former — irrespective  of  the  boys'  hospital 
ward — since  the  addition  to  the  west  wing  was  constructed.  Yet  the  difference  in  numbers 
between  the  male  and  female  pupils  does  not  now  exceed  six  or  seven.  AVhenever  a  male 
pupil  has  sickened  with  any  disease  requiring  isolation,  it  has  been  effected  at  once  without 
difficulty.  But  when,  on  a  recent  occasion,  a  case  of  what  appeared  to  be  measles  presented 
itself,  the  only  resource  was  to  clear  out  the  most  accessible  dormitory,  placing  the  beds  of 
the  pupils  who  usually  occupied  the  room  in  the  other  dormitories,  which  were  already  as 
full  as  was  desirable,  having  due  regard  to  health  and  comfort,  and  even  then  the  isolation 
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was  more  iu  appearance  than  in  reality.  Last  session  the  pupils  already  referred  to  as 
seriously  ill,  and  who  needed  constant  attentions  night  and  day,  were  compelled  to  occupy 
their  usual  sleeping  ])laces  surrounded  by  their  fellow  pupils,  a  state  of  things  neither 
desirable  for  the  invalids  nor  agreeable  to  others. 

Discipline. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  good  during  the  whole  of 
last  session.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  any  school,  either  blind  or  seeing,  the  whole 
will  be  equally  well-behaved  and  exemplary.  But  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  in- 
this  Institution  troublesome  pupils  meet  with  little  sympathy  from  their  companions. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Although  no  new  structures  of  any  magnitude  were  erected  during  the  late  vacation^ 
several  improvements  were  effected  within  the  building.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  a  division  of  the  large  dormitory  in  the  east  wing  into  three  chambers  and  a  cloak  and 
wash  room.  The  change  is  exactly  similar  to  that  made  some  years  since  in  the  west 
wing.    It  is  a  most  beneficial  one  in  many  respects. 

The  heating  apparatus  of  the  new  bath  rooms  and  offices  erected  last  year  was  found, 
in  view  of  their  exposed  situation,  to  be  quite  inadaquate  to  the  demands  upon  it.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  measures  adopted  to  remedy  this  defect  will  prove  amply 
sufficient. 

A  roomy  lobby  at  the  male  pupils'  rear  entrance  has  been  erected,  which  will  afford 
protection  from  cold  to  that  part  of  the  building,  and  be  useful  in  many  ways. 

The  process  of  substituting  wood  ceilings  for  plaster  has  been  continued  by  the 
re-ceiling  with  oiled  and  varnished  pine,  of  the  visitors'  reception  room  and  the  Principal's 
office,  in  one  of  which  the  old  ceiling  had  partially  fallen  and  in  the  other  threatened  to 
fall  at  any  moment. 

The  old  bath  rooms  on  the  upper  and  lower  flat  in  the  west  wing  have  now  been 
converted,  the  one  into  our  junior  male  officers'  private  room,  and  the  other  into  a  music 
class  room.  The  remainder  of  the  inside  work  done  has  been  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
minor  repairs. 

The  Grounds. 

The  improvements  in  the  grounds  have  partly  consisted  of  planting  some  new  trees, 
but  also,  and  more  particularly,  in  transplanting  trees  where  they  were  overcrowded,  and 
in  cultivating  and  pruning  the  trees  and  evergreens  generally.  There  is  quite  room  for  a 
continuance  of  this  work  from  year  to  year  with  the  prospect  not  only  of  promoting  tree 
growth  but  also  of  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  and  premises. 

The  Farm. 

Both  the  farm  and  ornamental  grounds  presented,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year» 
a  very  flourishing  appearance.  Frequent  rains  produced  a  rapid  growth  both  of  trees  and 
crops  and  everything  gave  promise  of  abundant  results.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  disappointed,  although  the  long  season  of  drought,  in  August  and  September, 
checked  the  development  of  the  roots  and  potatoes  just  at  a  critical  period.  We  shall, 
nevertheless,  have  a  full  supply  for  all  purposes.  We  also  took  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  off 
a  piece  of  land  seeded  down  last  year,  and  harvested  165  bushels  of  oats  from  another  lot 
similarly  treated  this  spring.  The  cleaning  of  the  land  in  order  to  lessen  the  labour 
annually  bestowed  on  the  destruction  of  weeds  is  now  our  first  object. 

The  Newly  Purchased  Land. 

The  land  recently  purchased,  on  our  north-western  and  western  boundaries,  was 
ploughed  early  in  the  summer  and  has  been  again  subjected  to  the  same  process  recently. 
The  naturally  poor  quality  of  a  large  portion,  and  twenty  years,  more  or  less  of  the  most 
improvident  farming,  have  presented  us  with  a  legacy  of  work  that  will  need  liberal. 
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encouragement  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  it  for  agricultural  purposes.  Even  if  laid  out 
ornamentally,  it  most  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  v^ell  manured. 

The  primary  object  of  its  possession  has  been  attained  by  its  purchase  and  the  conse- 
quent isolation  of  the  Institution  from  intrusion  on  that  side.  So  far  as  the  higher  portion, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  our  buildings,  is  concerned,  if  pretty  thickly  planted  with  trees, 
especially  those  of  the  coniferous  species,  it  would  in  a  few  years  afford  an  important 
defence  from  the  severity  of  the  northern  winds,  besides  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  estate.  The  lower  and  more  westerly  portion  can  be  gradually  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion or  used  for  pasturage. 

A  barbed  wire  and  board  fence  will  supersede  the  present  dilapidated  rail  fence  facing 
the  public  road,  and  the  same  will  probably  be  the  most  economical  arrangement  for  tha 
western  boundary.  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  a  moderate 
appropriation  should  be  made  in  order  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  means  of  gradually 
improving  this  property  by  such  means  as  after  due  consideration  may  be  approved. 

Further  Improvements. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bakery,  increased  accommodation  for  the  carpenter,  and  other 
improvements  of  a  necessary  but  minor  character  suggest  themselves,  but  do  not  require 
more  than  a  passing  notice  here.  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  most  pointedly  to  larger 
and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  most  needful  works,  whether  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
construct  them  at  an  early  or  later  period. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  hospital  ward  in  the  female  pupils'  wing  is  too  apparent  to 
need  comment.  It  is  now,  I  assume,  quite  clear  that  this  desideratum  is  unattainable 
within  our  present  building.  The  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  secure  it  in  connection 
with  the  change  in  the  large  dormitory,  but  had  to  be  given  up.  Only  then  by  an  enlarge- 
ment, or  an  addition,  can  the  hospital  ward  be  obtained. 

You  will  observe,  too,  that  the  numbers  of  our  female  pupils  have  for  some  years  been 
pretty  steadily  maintained,  while  there  is  now  rather  a  tendency  towards  an  increase.  With 
sixty  we  are  full,  every  one  over  that  number  is  really  one  too  many,  and  if  we  reach 
seventy — as  we  probably  may  ere  long — we  shall  have  to  resort  to  expedients  not  con- 
sistent with  health  or  comfort.  And  here  let  me  say  that,  to  our  better  arrangements  in 
that  respect  I  attribute,  to  a  large  extent,  our  immunity  from  diseases  incidental  to,  or 
greatly  aggravated  by  overcrowding.  The  need  then  for  more  dormitory  accommodation 
on  the  girl's  side  is  imminent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  female  pupils  by  reason  of  their  pursuits  and  habits,  are 
always  more  closely  confined  to  the  house  than  the  male  pupils.  Yet,  as  already  noticed, 
although  only  slightly  in  excess  in  point  of  numbers,  the  latter — irrespective  of  the  work- 
shops where  so  many  are  employed — have  ample  accommodation  for  all  purposes  within 
the  main  building,  without  resorting  to  their  dormitories  at  all  in  the  day  time.  The 
latter,  after  being  put  in  order  in  the  forenoon,  are  locked  up  until  night,  when  they  are 
fresh  and  pleasant  for  occupation.  The  girls'  dormitories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  their  sole 
resort  if  they  want  to  read  or  work,  and  when  not  in  class  they  retire  thither,  virtually 
therefore  living  in  the  same  rooms  night  and  day.  This  can  be  rectified  only  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  present  east  wing,  and  in  such  an  addition  I  should  recommend,  besides 
one  or  two  new  dormitories  and  a  hospital  ward,  the  construction  of  two  large  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  answering  to  the  vocal  class  room,  and  (so-called)  gymnasium  in  the  west 
wing,  the  one  for  the  elder  girls  to  use  for  a  work  and  reading-room,  the  other  for  a  junior 
girls'  play-room.  In  the  east  wing,  too,  more  music  rooms  are  badly  needed  and  could  be 
secured  at  the  same  time.  While,  to  preserve  architectural  symmetry,  I  suppose  any 
extension  of  the  east  wing  must  correspond  with  the  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  building. 
It  is  probable  that  the  internal  fittings  and  arrangements  might,  without  substantial  loss, 
be  less  elaborate  and  costly  than  those  in  the  former  corresponding  improvements. 

An  addition  to  the  srirls'  or  east  wing  is  therefore  desirable  in  order  to  secure — 

(1)  A  female  pupils'  hospital  ward. 

(2)  Adequate  dormitory  accommodation. 

(3)  Sufficient  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  in  the  day  time. 

(4)  Additional  music  looms. 
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I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  a  gymnasium,  which,  if  built,  must  be  quite 
independent  of  the  Ust  proposed  improvements,  and  also  at  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
in  order  to  give  the  male  pupils  constant  access  to  it.  The  change  from  high  to  low  pres- 
suie  in  our  steam  heating  airangements  with  a  corresponding  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  and  a  better  supply  of  heat  in  connection  with  that  change,  to  some  parts  of  the 
old  building,  is  a  threadbare  topic,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

I  am  sensible  that  all  these  improvements  would  involve  a  large  outlay  on  capital 
account.    My  duty  is  done  v/hen  the  case  in  their  favour  is  properly  presented. 

Let  me  only  say  further  that,  with  our  spacious  and  healthfully  situated  grounds, 
with  a  completed  building  as  above  suggested,  with  a  properly  adjusted  heating  machinery, 
and  last,  but  scarcely  least,  with  a  suitable  constructed  gymnasium,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Institution,  properly  conducted,  would  be  second  to  any  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Avorld. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  duty  again,  through  you,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  the  very  urgent  necessity  for  the  painting  and  pointing  of  the 
exterior  of  the  whole  main  building,  to  the  constant  trouble  with  the  roof  of  the  older 
portion,  and,  lastly,  to  the  decayed  state  of  our  fences,  particularly  those  fronting  the 
public  roads. 

Until  lately  cattle  roamed  almost  unrestrained  over  the  latter,  and  last  year  we  suf- 
fered serious  damage  from  their  intrusions.  Recently,  however,  the  city  authorities  have 
been  more  vigilant,  and  property-owners  having  in  many  cases  abolished  their  road  fences, 
are  on  the  qui  vive  to  sustain  the  by-laws  of  the  city  and  township.  I  am,  therefore, 
disposed  to  contemplate  the  removal  of  our  road  fences  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries  from  the  Bursar's  house  to  the  lodge  at  the  head  of  Palmerston  Avenue.  A 
chain  and  low  posts,  or  some  light  and  cheap  arrangement,  might  be  necessary,  but  even 
that  is  in  my  mind  an  open  question.  These  may,  perhaps  to  some,  seem  rather  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  but  they  have  been  well  considered,  as  also  have  some  slight  prospective 
changes  in  the  present  walks  used  by  the  female  pupils,  if  the  fences  were  removed.  The 
further  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  in  that  quarter  would,  moreover,  have  to  be  under- 
taken. That  the  fencing,  if  it  is  to  be  retained,  must  be  thoroughly  repaired  is  a 
certainty. 

Acknowledgements. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  once  more  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  clergy 
of  this  city  and  to  many  clerical  visitors  for  their  kindness  in  conducting  the  Sunday 
afternoon  services  at  the  Institution,  as  well  as  for  the  deep  interest  shown  by  them  in  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  at  all  times. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'  A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  SOrn  September,  1884. 
I.  -NATIONALITIES. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 
French  . 
German  . 
Indian  . . 


No. 


2 
44 
22 
2 
3 
1 


Irish  

i  Norwegian 
I 

Scotch  

Wendish . . 


Total 


II. -RELIGION. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians  . . 
Congregationalists 

Davidites   

Episcopalians   

Jew  


No. 

5 
1 
4 
1 
42 
1 


Lutherans   

Methodists  

Presbyterians . . . . 
Roman  Catholics 

Salvationists   

Total 


No. 

37 
1 

10 
2 

140 


No. 

3 
31 
25 
25 

2 

140 


III.-AGES. 


Six  years . 
Seven  " 

Eight     "  . 

Nine      "  . 

Ten       "  . 

Eleven    "  . 

Twelve   "  . 

Thirteen  '*  . 
Fourteen" 

Fifteen  "  . 
Sixteen  " 


No. 


Seventeen  years . 
!  Eighteen  *'  . 
Nineteen  "  . 
Twenty  "  . 
Twenty -one  **,  . 
Twenty -two  *' 
Twenty-three"  . 
Twenty-four  "  . 
Twenty-five  "  . 
Over  Twenty-five 
Total 


No. 

7 
10 
5 
14 
6 
5 
5 
4 
1 
18 
140 
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IV.  -ATTENDANCE. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872 . 

"      for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873   

1874   


1875  . 
187C  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 
1879 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 


Male 


20 
44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 
94 
88 
71 


Females. 


V. -OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


14 
24 
46 
60 
64 
72 
84 
100 
98 
98 
73 
72 
69 


Total. 

34 
68 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 
203 
201 
107 
160 
140 


Actor  

Agents  

Auctioneer  . . 
Axe  grinder  . 

Butler  

Boilermaker . . 
Bookkeeper. . . 
Basketmaker  . 
Blacksmiths . . 

Butcher  

Carpenters  . . . 

Clerks  

Conductors . . . 
Clergymen  . . . 

Drover  

Engineer  

Educator  


No. 


Farmers  

Gardeners  

Hostler  

Hotel-keeper  

Labourers  

Merchants  

Millers  

Painters  

Plumber  

Printer  

Physicians  

Salesman  

Steamboat  engineer 

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  


No. 

45 

3 

1 

1 
22 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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v.— OCCDTATION  OF  FARENTS.ConUnucd. 


No. 


No. 


Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Vessel  agent  

Veterinary  surgeon 


Waggonmaker  . 

Weaver  

TJnJ'.nown  

Total, 


110 


PHYSICIAN'S  RP:P0RT. 

E.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  oj  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sib, — In  laying  before  you  some  account  of  the  year's  work  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  this  Institution,  it  may  first  be  stated  that  the  net  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. There  has  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  disease  in  its  more  acute  form,  and 
you  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  there  are  no  deaths  to  report.  Indeed,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  state  that  for  years  past  the  bill  of  mortality  in  the  Institution  has  been 
nil.  This  happy  result  is  not  claimed  as  entirely  due  to  my  own  efforts,  but  the  credit 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  airy  location  of  the  buildings,  to  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
grounds,  and  to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply.  To  these  natural  advantages  may  be 
added,  a  fairly  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  building  in  all  its 
parts,  permitting  the  maintenance  of  that  sanitary  condition  so  desirable  in  every  public 
Institution. 

While  there  has  been  this  immunity  from  disease  of  a  serious  nature,  yet  the  number 
of  chronic  ailments  has  been  sufficiently  nuEoerous  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  constant 
medical  care,  and  supervision  of  the  blind.  The  pupils  again  suffered  from  the  various 
iuflammations  of  the  air  passages  which  were  so  general  throughout  the  province  last 
winter,  and  to  the  number  of  these  cases  the  prevailing  west  winds  in  our  exposed  situa- 
tion always  contribute  material  additions.  Hence,  if  a  pujrll  stands  near  a  window  opened 
for  ventilation,  or  steps  out  doors  without  extra  clothing,  the  result  is  ofter  a  catarrhal  cold 
or  a  bronchitis  if  nothing  worse.  On  this  account  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  the 
newly  acquired  field  to  the  west  of  the  Institution  thickly  planted  with  forest  trees,  which, 
in  time,  would  break  the  force  of  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  form  a  most  desirable 
shelter  in  stormy  weather,  while  at  the  same  time  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
grounds  would  be  sensibly  improved. 

In  a  former  report,  allusion  was  made  of  the  arrest  of  physical  development  so  often 
met  in  the  blind  youth  and  produced  no  doubt  by  the  sedentary  life  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  loss  of  sight.  This  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  female  j)upils,  so  that  a  youns: 
girl,  for  instance,  who  appears  by  her  stature  to  be  twelve  years  old  is  often  fouud  to  be 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  Your  attention  is  once  more  called  to  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  a  remedy  by  fuinishing  a  gymnasium  where  all  our  pupils  can  engage  in  the 
active  exercises  so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  their  physical  frames.  This 
gymnasium,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appliances,  should  have  one  large  room  without  furni- 
ture or  any  object  against  which  the  pupils  might  injure  themselves,  and  where  they  could 
enter  heartily  and  confidently  into  the  play  of  blind  man's  buff  (literally)  and  other 
amusements  adapted  to  their  condition.  Here,  too,  as  on  a  miniature  parade  ground,  they 
could  be  drilled  in  a  manual  of  exercises  which  should  constitute  a  part  of  their  physical 
training. 

I  must  not  fail  to  call  your  attention  to  the  long  felt  want  of  a  hospital  ward  on  the 
emale  side.    This  want  was  keenly  felt  recently  when  one  of  the  pupils  took  ill  with 
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symptoms  of  a  contagious  disease,  when  there  was  not  a  room  Lo  be  had  for  the  purpose 
of  isolation,  except  by  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  stowing  away  into  already 
crowded  rooms  several  of  the  younger  pupils  to  make  room  for  the  sick  patient.  You  will 
perceive  from  this  last  statement  another  fact,  namely,  that  every  room  on  the  female  aide 
is  fully  occupied  and  that  any  considerable  addition  to  oar  numbers  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  erection  of  the  long  contemplated  wing  corresponding  to  the  one  already  made 
on  the  male  side  of  the  house. 

Daring  the  colder  weather  of  winter  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  one  of  the 
class  rooms  sufficiently  warm  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  proper  ventilation. 
The  present  short  allowance  of  heating  pipe  in  this  room  will  require  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  radiator  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Princi- 
pal and  all  the  officers  of  the  Institution  in  the  performance  of  my  important  duties  as 
attending  physician. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


W.  C.  Corson,  M.D. 
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Office  of  tue 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1885, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  presented  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for  the  official  year  ending  30th 
September,  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 

The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 
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INSTITUTION!  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


It  is  with  pleasure  I  report  that  this  Institution  has  passed  through  another 
successful  year,  and  that  it  continues  to  fulfil  its  mission.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  of  the  literary  and  musical  departments  shew  that  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  results  of  the  labours  of  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  and  from  my 
own  observation,  and  from  the  statements  of  the  Principal,  I  can  say  that  the 
discipline  w^hich  prevailed  in  the  Institution  during  the  past  year,  has  been  of  a 
higher  standard  than  anything  attained  to  in  former  times.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  Physician's  report,  the  Institution  was  again  spared  any  serious  outbreak  of 
sickness  amongst  the  pupils. 

In  my  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  average  attendance  during  the 
session,  which  had  just  opened  when  that  report  was  written,  would  probably 
reach  130,  or  an  increase  of  ten  over  the  attendance  in  the  previous  session.  This 
prediction  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  was  actually 
132.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  during  the  current  session,  the  attendance  will  be 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  session  which  closed  in  June  last. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  working  of  the  Institution. 
All  matters  of  interest  and  importance  pertaining  to  it  are  referred  to  in  my 
minutes  of  inspection,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Principal,  which  are  appended. 

Inspections. 

"  I  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  2Hth 
May.  There  were  the  names  of  138  pupils  on  the  register — 74  males,  and  64 
females.  Tw^o  girls  were  temporarily  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  One  male 
and  one  female  pupil  were  on  the  sick  list,  but  both  of  them  will  probably  be  able 
to  return  home  with  the  others  on  the  10th  prox.  A  male  pupil,  a  graduate  from 
the  pianoforte  tuning  department,  had  left  recently  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Eisch,  of  Toronto.  This  is  the  fourth  youth 
trained  at  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  firm  have  offered  the  advantages 
afforded  by  their  establishment. 

"  It  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  past  winter,  which,  to  a  more  than  usual  extent,  confined  the  pupils  within 
doors,  their  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and  no  serious  case  of  illness  had 
occurried  during  the  whole  of  the  inclement  season ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
pupils  on  the  day  of  my  visit  generally  indicated  a  healthy  condition. 

"  The  usual  examination  of  the  class-rooms,  dormitories,  and  other  parts  of 
the  building,  shewed  all  to  be  in  good  ordei-  and  well  kept. 

"The  girls  in  the  work-room  were  busily  occupied  in  machine  and  hand- 
sewing,  in  which  many  of  them  have  obtained  considerable  proficiency.  In  the 
knitting  room,  a  great  variety  of  light  and  fancy  articles  have  been  turned  out; 
several  specimens  examined,  both  in  knitting  and  crochet  work,  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  pupils  and  their  instructor. 

"  The  willow  shop  I  found  in  active  operation ;  some  new  models  have  been 
added  to  the  stock  during  the  session,  and  improvements  in  style  have  been 
adopted  in  others.  The  course  of  instruction  in  willow  work  comprises  the 
making  of  over  forty  descriptions  of  goods,  and  a  pupil  is  expected  to  turn  out 
any  one  of  them  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  he  graduates.  Five  youths, 
who  have  attained  this  proficiency,  will  leave  the  Institution  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 
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"  I  found  Mr.  Truss,  the  trade  instructor,  busily  occupied  in  preparing  some 
fifty  dozen  covered  baskets  for  shipment,  and  he  expected  to  report  goods 
to  the  value  of  not  less  than  $1,000  as  completed  during  the  present  session, 
exclusive  of  work  to  the  value  of,  say  S600,  done  during  vacation. 

"  The  examination  of  the  literary  classes  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  although  this  necessarily  interfered  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  Insti- 
tution, both  pupils  and  officers  in  the  several  departments  appeared  to  be  busily 
occupied. 

Some  internal  improvement  and  repairs  which  have  been  anticipated  and 
provided  for  are  now  necessary,  and  the  Principal  will  have  the  work  attended  to 
during  vacation.  His  requisition  will,  therefore,  be  made  on  the  Bursar  for 
matched  lumber  sufficient  to  replace  the  ceiling  of  the  girl's  sanitarium,  and  also 
for  such  material  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  renewal  or  repair  of  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  workshop.  As  it  is  desirable  that  this  floor  should 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  ventilators 
should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  shop,  the  Principal  is  requested  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  improvements,  and  submit  them  with  the  view  of 
determining  as  early  as  possible  whether  they  can  be  undertaken,  or  the  work 
limited  to  the  repairs  indicated.  The  steam-pump  attached  tothi  boiler  requires  a 
new  piston  and  piston-rod,  also  a  new  steam-chest ;  and  the  condenser  of  the  steam- 
heating  apparatus  requires  a  new  trap,  as  the  single  one  now  in  use  is  insufficient. 
The  Principal  is  therefore  authorized  to  have  the  repairs  executed  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  S25,  and  to  make  requisition  on  the  Bursar  for  the  trap 
designated,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $28.  The  work  of  fitting,  in  each  case,  to  be 
done  by  the  Institution  engineer.  The  stringers  of  the  boys'  walk,  from  the  rear 
of  the  Institution  to  the  the  pumping-house,  are  rotted  away  and  require  to  be 
replaced,  and  the  Principal  is  requested  to  report  as  to  the  cost  of  repairing  this 
work,  using  as  large  a  portion  of  the  old  plank  as  may  be  made  available.  A  door 
at  the  end  of  the  western  coal  shed,  to  be  used  when  carrying  ashes  from  the 
furnaces,  would  be  a  great  convenience  and  saving  of  labour  during  winter  months. 
As  the  opening  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  building  or  interfering  with  the 
use  of  the  shed  in  any  way,  the  Principal  will  arrange  to  have  the  door  put  in 
when  the  work  can  be  overtaken  by  Institution  labour. 

"  The  grounds  about  the  Institution  appear  to  advantage.  The  farm,  also,  is 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  crop  promises  a  fair  return. 

"  At  the  close  of  another  session  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  numerous 
evidences  of  care  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  Principal  and  staff"  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  promote  the  interests  and  secure  the  best  advantages  for  the  pupils 
while  they  have  been  under  instruction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  harmonious 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  resulted  in  carrying  through  satisfactorily  one  of  the 
most  successful  sessions  of  the  Institution. 

"  Another  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  official 
year  was  made  on  the  9th  October.  There  were  125  pupils,  68  males  and  57 
females,  in  attendance.  Of  these,  108  were  pupils  of  the  previous  session,  and  17 
were  entrants.  Several  applicants  are  on  the  list  and  the  admission  of  these, 
together  with  the  return  of  some  former  pupils,  whose  absence  is  but  temporary, 
will,  no  doubt,  make  the  average  attendance  equal  to  that  of  last  session. 

"  After  seeing  the  pupils  assembled,  my  impression  is  that  the  standard  of  their 
intelligence,  as  a  whole,  is  greater  rather  than  lower  than  in  past  years.  Their 
state  of  health  was  generally  good,  and  the  absence  of  any  vacant  seats  at  the 
noon-day  meal  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  healthful  condition. 
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"  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  instructions  sent  by  circular  to  the  heads  and 
medical  officers  of  the  several  public  institutions  in  regard  to  vaccination,  the 
initiative  had  been  taken  and  a  number  of  the  pupils  iiad  been  vaccinated,' and 
this  preventative  measure  has  been  extended  to  the  officials  and  employees  gen- 
erally, subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  attendant. 

"  ]\Iiss  E.  Loyeys,  the  instructress  in  the  sewing  department,  had  been  ill, 
although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  convalescent. 
During  her  absence,  however,  the  classes  had  proceeded  without  interruption 
under  the  assistant  instructress,  Miss  Brown,  who  had  received  her  training  in 
the  Institution.    The  number  of  pupils  in  this  room  is  38. 

"  The  several  members  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-named,  were 
all  engaged  in  the  energetic  discharge  of  their  duties. 

^ "  In  the  knitting-room  the  greater  variety  of  the  work  taught  during  this 
•session  is  an  improving  feature  in  the  Institution,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  consid- 
erable advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the  future.  There  were  46  pupils  being  instructed 
in  this  work. 

"  The  pianoforte  tuning  class  were  all  earnestly  engaged  at  their  work,  and 
their  practice,  I  understand,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  repairs  which  the 
tuning  instruments  received  during  the  vacation.  Three  of  the  more  adv  anced 
music  pupils  are  now  able  to  render  assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  training  of  the  advanced  pupils 
as  music  teachers.  A  new  system  of  grading  has  also  been  adopted  for  the  music 
classes. 

"  The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  buildings  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  repairs  of  a  substantial  character  undertaken  during  the  late  vacation  have 
been  thoroughly  done,  and  at  slight  expense  for  outside  help. 

"  The  apartments  from  which  the  plaster  ceilings  have  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  varnished  pine,  are  much  improved;  two  of  the  office- 
rooms,  the  class-rooms,  and  the  room  used  as  a  gymnasium  have  all  been 
thorouglily  painted  and  kalsomined,  wood-woi'k  and  walls  respectively.  All  worn 
places  in  floors  in  the  class-rooms  and  dining-room  have  been  repaired,  and  the 
whole  of  the  floors  have  been  thoroughly  oiled.  While  these  improvements  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  appearance  of  the  building,  they  will  also  add  materially  to 
the  sanitary  condition  and  the  preservation  of  it  as  well,  and  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  pupils. 

"  The  comfort  of  the  officers  and  pupils  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  heating  arrangements ;  these  have  been  done  by  the 
engineer  at  a  trilling  outlay  for  fittings  and  without  outside  assistance. 

"  The  engineer's  department  was  found  to  be  very  neat  and  trim  in  appear- 
ance, and  several  slight  improvements  have  been  made  since  my  last  visit. 

"  The  condition  of  the  willow  work -shop  has  been  much  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter by  the  removal  of  the  old  sunken  floor,  and  replacing  it  with  a  new  one  on  the 
ground  level.  The  wood-work  has  been  painted,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  The 
removal  of  sundry  curaV)rous  appliances,  as  well  as  manufactured  wares,  to  the 
upper  floor,  leaves  the  working  department  in  such  a  condition  that  the  instructor 
has  the  whole  of  his  learners,  22  in  number,  under  his  direct  supervision. 

"  The  plank  walks  about  the  Institution  have  all  been  well  repaired,  and 
ecunomy  has  been  practised  by  using  the  old  plank  and  the  material  which  formed 
the  floor  of  the  willow  shop. 
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"  The  Principal  has  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pointing  and 
painting  the  outside  of  the  main  building ;  and  to  preserve  it  properly  this  work 
cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 

"  Necessary  repairs  to  the  Bursar's  premises  were  also  pointed  out  to  me  by 
that  officer,  and  the  Principal  was  requested,  after  consulting  with  the  Bursar,  to 
submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  provide  for  the  alterations  suggested  so  that  the 
matter  might  be  submitted. 

"On  application  of  the  Principal,  the  city  authorities  have  considerately  car- 
ried the  sidewalk  on  north  side  of  Palmerston  Avenue  up  to  the  city  boundary 
line.  A  short  road-crossing  from  the  Institution  lodge  gate  connecting  with  this 
walk  would  improve  the  entrance  to  the  Institution.  The  Principal  will  estimate 
the  cost  of  this  work  also,  so  that  it  can  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  ground  and  the  land  used  for  farm  and  garden  pur- 
poses, shews  skilful  and  careful  management,  and  the  crops  of  the  present  season 
are  reported  as  abundant." 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Literary  Department. 

This  department  was  examined  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector,  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Prir.cipal  of  the  Brantford  Central  School.  I  annex  a  copy 
of  the  report  made  by  them : — 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  completed  the  examination  of  the 
literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  and  have  the  honour,  here- 
with, to  submit  the  results  for  your  consideration  ;  we  believe  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  examination  occupied  four  days  and  was  finished  on  the  1st  of  June,  when 
the  examination  on  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  took  place.  The  only  new  member  of  the 
staff  appointed  during  the  year  is  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  takes  Mr.  Shannon's  place,  and 
who  is  doing  excellent  work  in  a  modest,  gentlemanly  way.  The  pupils  were  found  well 
classified,  and  the  order  throughout  excellent.  In  the  interval  several  specimens  had  been 
added  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  department  of  study  in  which  there  is  much 
interest  taken  by  the  pupils.  To  the  library  many  volumes  have  been  added  during  the 
year,  among  other.s,  the  following  : — "  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  (Holmes)  ; 
"  Plutarch's  Lives,"  "  Study  of  Words,"  (Trench)  ;  "  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes," 
*'  Tales  of  Discovery,"  "  Byron's  Poems,"  "  Bible  Blessings."  These  in  embossed  type  and 
point-point.  In  English  Literature,  which  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  advanced 
pupils,  Stopford  Brook's  excellent  primer  is  the  outline  of  the  work  pursued.  The 
Shakespearian  play  last  year  was  "King  Lear."  We  recommend  that  the  drama  for  next 
year  be  "  Henry  VIII,"  and  that  the  poems  of  Whittier  be  added  to  the  list  already 
studied,  in  part,  of  American  poems.  As  in  our  report  of  last  year,  the  remarks  on  the 
classes  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  the  teachers'  names,  in  the  order  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic — Class  B.  This  class  numbers  18;  7  boys  and  11  girls.  Examined  in 
simple  and  compound  rules  and  elementary  fractions.  The  problems  submitted  were 
promptly  solved  by  the  majority  of  the  class,  who  evinced  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  all  the  work  embraced  in  their  limit. 

II.  Reading — Class  A.  Thirteen  pupils,  7  boys  and  6  girls,  with  3  others  attached 
who  read  occasionally.  As  the  tabulated  lists  hereto  attached  show,  the  reading  of  this 
class  was  much  above  the  average,  none  cf  the  regular  pupils  obtaining  less  than  75  per 
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cent,  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks.  The  enunciation,  expression  and  emphasis  were 
generally  correct,  and  the  sense  of  what  was  read  thoroughly  understood. 

III.  Geography — Class  A.  This  class  contains  several  very  good  scholars.  No 
question  was  given  which  some  member  of  the  class  did  not  answer,  and  many  answered 
all.  The  plan  of  examination  followed  chiefly  was  to  take  a  country  from  the  dissected 
map  and  let  a  pupil  determine  what  country  it  was,  describe  it  and  answer  qu^  stions 
relating  to  it.  The  results  showed  the  teaching  to  have  been  thorough,  and  that  most  of 
the  pupils  had  been  very  industrious. 

IV.  Writing — Class  A.  The  pupils  wrote  a  short  letter  as  a  sample  of  their  penman- 
ship and  composition.  Of  most,  the  writing  was  legible,  the  form  of  the  letter  good,  and 
the  composition  fair.  A  few  pupils  showed  marked  improvement,  and  one  or  two  who 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  Institution  showed  by  their  work  how  much  care  and 
skill  had  been  displayed  by  their  teacher. 

V.  English  Grammar — Class  B.  The  pupils,  17  in  number,  had  acquired  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of  language  and  could  detect  and  correct  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions well.  They  evinced  a  good  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  sentences  and  analyzed 
and  parsed  very  fairly.  The  class  presented  more  uniform  results  than  that  of  last  year. 
Tone  excellent. 

YI.  Physiology  and  Natural  History. — A  good  class  on  the  whole  ;  a  couple  below 
the  average.  They  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  digestion,  respiration,  etc.,  and  know  the 
position,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  various  bones  and  muscles  of  the  body.  We  found  them  well 
acquainted  with  the  class  mammalia. 

Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic — Class  A.  This  class,  composed  of  11  pupils,  fully  sustained  the  good 
record  of  former  years.  The  work  was  done  both  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  with  an 
earnestness  that  was  remarkable.  Appended  are  the  problems  given  to  this  class,  which 
were  done,  and  the  result  tabulated  in  forty-five  minutes. 

1.  Two  boys  eat  an  apple,  one  eats  J  and  J-  of  it ;  the  other  eats  \  and  i  of  it.  How 
much  is  left  ? 

2.  I  have  $5.25,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  dollars,  half-dollars  and  quarters. 
How  many  were  there  of  each  kind  ? 

3.  I  sold  goods  which  cost  ^80,  for  24  per  cent,  of  their  cost.    What  did  I  get  1 
4..  Eighteen  soldiers  were  drafted  fjom  ninety.    What  per  cent,  was  taken  ? 

5.  I  bought  cloth  at  30c.  per  yard  and  sold  it  at  42c.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent.? 

6.  If  the  cloth  had  been  bought  at  42c.  and  sold  at  30c.  What  would  have  been  the 
loss  per  cent.? 

7.  What  is  the  interest  of  $450  for  2  years  and  two  months,  at  7  per  cent.? 

8.  What  will  a  pile  of  wood  1 2  ft.  long,  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide  cost,  at  $4.00  per 
cord  ? 

9.  Bought  3  baskets  at  35c.  each;  5  hats,  45c.  each;  2  knives,  15c.  each;  5  lbs. 
candy,  30c.  each.    I  gave  five  dollars  for  the  goods.    How  much  am  I  in  debt  ? 

10.  A  cellar  16  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep  was  dug  at  12c.  per  cubic  yard. 
What  did  it  cost  ? 

11.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  20  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide  with  carpet  27  in. 
wide  and  $1  per  yard  ? 

12.  Two  men  walk  a  certain  distance;  first  walks  4  miles  an  hour,  the  second,  6.  The 
Ist  starts  2  hours  before  the  second,  and  arrives  3  hours  after.  What  distance  do  they 
walk  ? 
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II.  Reading — Class  C.    Fourteen  pupils ;  6  boys  and  8  girls.    A  class  of  very  fair 
readers,  reading  fluently  and  with  good  expression,  and  showing  that  they  had  been  wel 
and  carefully  instructed  in  the  most  important  and  useful  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 

III.  Geography — Class  C.  The  class  was  thoroughly  examined  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  physical  features  and  general  geography  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Dominion,  and  somewhat  minutely  concerning  Ontario.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  productions,  manufactures,  population,  and  the  position  of  all  places  of 
importance  is  excellent.    More  uniform  in  attainments  than  the  class  of  last  year. 

IV.  Writing — Class  B.  A  class  of  23.  The  writing  was  generally  good,  being 
legible,  and  the  letters  well  formed.  The  majority  write  also  with  considerable  facility. 
Much  care  had  evidently  been  taken  with  their  instruction. 

V.  English  Grammar — Class  A.  Eleven  pupils  ;  a  clever  class  and  good  thinkers, 
have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language,  can  analyze  any  ordinary 
sentence  in  English  and  parse  accurately  the  words.  A  class  that  will  compare  favour- 
ably in  this  subject  with  a  senior  4th  or  5th  class  in  the  Public  Schools. 

VI.  Object  Lessons — Class  B.  A  class  of  13.  The  pupils  evinced  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  knew  a  good  deal  about  birds  and  the  mammalia,  could  tell 
much  about  the  character,  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  several  specimens  of  each  sub- 
mitted for  examination. 

VII.  Chemistry — Class  of  8  pupils.  Examined  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
carbon  ;  also  in  the  halogens  and  electricity,  and  gave  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  questions  proposed,  though  chemistry  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously taught  blind  pupils,  being  in  the  main  an  experimental  science. 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Walshe's  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic — Class  C.  This  class  is  decidedly  better  than  the  corresponding  one  of 
last  year.  The  problems  given  involved  the  use  of  all  the  fundamental  rules,  together 
with  questions  of  a  practical  character  involving  a  knowledge  of  all  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  work  was  done  very  rapidly  and^  by  the  majority  of  the  class,  accur- 
ately.   The  result  of  the  examination  was  most  satisfactory. 

II.  Reading — Cla^s  B.  The  reading  of  this  class  is  really  excellent.  Distinctness 
of  utterance,  the  intelligent  expression  of  the  sentences,  is  good  in  all  ;  while  several  have 
acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  best  principles  of  elocution,  and  read  with  a  force 
and  emphasis,  combined  with  a  pleasant  tone,  that  is  higlily  commendable. 

III.  Geography — Class  B.  Twelve  pupils.  The  limit  comprised  North  and  South. 
America  minutely,  and  the  Canadian  Provinces.  The  dissected  maps  were  used.  The 
pupils  knew  the  chief  physical  features  of  the  Continent  accurately,  the  mountain  ranges, 
their  directions  and  relative  heights,  the  river  systems,  countries^  capitals  and  chief  cities, 
climate,  productions,  etc.  The  class  passed  a  capital  examination  ;  no  less  than  half  hav- 
ing obtained  the  maximum  of  the  marks. 

IV.  Writing — Class  C.  The  writing  of  this  class  was  not  uniformly  good,  though  a 
comparison  of  the  writing  of  this  year  with  that  by  the  same  pupils  last  year  shows  in 
most  cases  a  creditable  advance. 

V.  English  Grammar — Class  C.  A  class  of  12,  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  uses,  and  able  to  analyze 
simple  sentences  readily  and  parse  the  words  with  accuracy.  No  less  than  8  of  the  num- 
ber answered  every  question  correctly,  and  made  no  mistakes  in  analysis  or  parsing. 
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VI.  Object  Lessons — This  class  readily  distinguished  the  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
can  tell  their  uses.  They  also  distinguished  the  different  kinds — by  the  touch — of  all  the 
common  groceries,  and  can  give  a  correct  description  of  each,  can  tell  in  what  countries 
they  are  produced.  Their  knowledge  of  Natural  History  comprises  a  very  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  animals  and  birds  which  they  can  classify  correctly,  and  whose 
habits,  etc.,  they  know  well.  They  have  even  acquired  a  somewhat  technical  knowledge 
of  the  manufacture,  etc.,  of  silk,  cotton,  paper  and  wool.  The  pupils  are  evidently  very 
fond  of  this  subject.    Perhaps  a  somewhat  less  technical  knowledge  would  be  sufficient. 

Miss  Gillen's  Classes. 

I.  Writing — Class  D.  Twenty-nine  pupils.  The  majority  write  well  and  with 
sufficient  facility,  but  some  are  inferior  in  this  accomplishment. 

II.  English  Literature — A  class  of  18,  four  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
examination  in  this  subject  is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  examiners,  as  well  as  the  examined. 
The  anxiety,  the  eagerness  to  do  well,  which  is  manifested,  affect  one  almost  painfully 
occasionally,  and  the  confident  judgments  passed  upon  authors  by  the  more  advanced 
members  of  the  class  are  sometimes  amusing.  In  teaching  the  history  of  our  literature, 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brook's  admirable  outline  is  followed — than  which  there  is  none  better. 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  same  thoroughness,  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  exhibited,  as  at  former  examinations.  The  examination  lasted  about  two  hours,  but 
might  easily  have  been  extended  to  three  times  that  length  without  exhausting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  class.  With  the  prescribed  Shakesperian  play,  "  King  Lear,"  the  pupils 
showed  an  intimate  and  intelligent  acquaintance,  reciting  from  memory  the  finest  passages. 
This  they  did  also  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Poe.  Surely 
nothing  will  be  a  greater  source  of  pleasure  in  after  years  to  those  young  persons  than 
the  treasures  of  literature  thus  put  by,  to  be  summoned  at  will  when  fancy  prompts,  or 
occasion  calls,  from  the  store-houses  of  the  memory. 

III.  History — English  and  Canadian — A  class  of  12,  increased  by  four  since  last 
year.  The  examination  in  these  subjects  was  pretty  thorough,  and  the  answering  excellent, 
the  knowledge  displayed  being  quite  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  that  required  of  entrance 
candidates.  Miss  Gillen  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  careful  manner  in  which  she 
has  instructed  this  class. 

IV.  Arithmetic — Class  D.  Twenty-two  pupils,  of  rather  unequal  attainments,  in 
this  subject.  More  than  half  do  fair  work  in  the  simple  rules  and  simple  problems  ;  the 
rest  do  not  count  for  much.  Three  or  four  are  new  pupils,  and  some  others  have  not  yet 
developed  the  mathematical  faculty. 

V.  English  Grammar — Class  D.  This  class  comprises  those  beginning  the  subject, 
some  of  the  pupils  being  very  young  indeed  ;  others  older,  but  new  pupils  at  the  Institu- 
tion. They  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  simple  sentences,  and  understand  the  different 
parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  Class. 

I.  Reading — Class  D.  This  class  is  composed  of  children  who  are  of  several  stages 
of  advancement,  some  just  learning  the  letters,  others  reading  small  words.  There  are 
a  few  from  whom,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  but  little  can  be  expected.  The  rest 
have  done  well. 

II.  ArithmMic — Of  the  little  ones  in  this  class,  some  are  learning  to  count,  some  the 
simple  parts  of  the  multiplication  table ;  some  did  fairly,  a  few  excellently.  We  would 
recommend,  in  addition  to  the  blocks  now  used,  a  ball  frame  for  each  pupil  of  this  class. 
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III.  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics — The  training  here  was  exceptionally  good.  The 
accompaniment  was  played  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  the  various  movements  of  the 
different  classes  were  performed  admirably,  and  in  good  time.  The  instructor  wasted  no 
words;  his  directions  were  clear  and  concise,  and  his  manner,  though  sufficiently  firm, 
was  gentle.  The  best  exhibition  of  athletic  exercises  we  had  seen  in  the  Institution. 
The  want  of  a  suitable  gymnasium  is  much  felt,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible.  The'  order  throughout  the  Institution  seems  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
impression  on  our  minds  is  that  mutual  confidence  and  respect  prevail  among  the  officers 
and  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  renew  the  expression  of  our  thanks  to  Principal  Dymond 
and  his  staff,  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  to  us  during  the  course  of  the  examination. 


MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURES. 

The  statement  given  below  shews  the  amounts  expended  in  maintaining  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  two  past  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  just  closed  there 
was  a  reduction  of  $24.56  per  head  in  the  average  cost  per  pupil : — 


Services. 


Salariefi  and  wages  

Medicines  and  medical  comforts. . 
Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls. ... 

Flour,  bread,  etc  

Butter  and  lard  

Genera]  groceries   

Fruit  and  vegetables   

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

Fuel   

Light  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm,  feed  and  fodder  

Repair  s  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  etc 
Books,  apparatus  and  appliances  . 
Miscellaneous  

Totals  


Year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1884. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure. 


Average 
cost  per 
pupil. 


Yk.4r  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1885. 


Total  Ex- 
jtenditure. 


$  c. 

15.333  25 
'  61  25 

2,993  53 
983  79 
985  58 

1,984  04 
280  22 
452  9G 

3,9G2  64 

1,254  80 
391  54 
475  93 

1,128  73 
617  89 
670  83 
762  00 
958  26 


33,297  24 


$  c. 

127  78 
0  51 

24  95 
8  20 
8  21 

16  53 

2  33 

3  77 
33  02 
10  46 

3  26 
3  97 
9 
5 
5 
6 
7 


277  48 


15,421  57 
100  15 

3,030  10 
897  56 
953  68 

1,888  74 
223  86 
616  61 

3,634  56 

1,262  45 
395  13 
511  06 
958  31 

1,022  66 
575  40 
709  91 

1,183  77 


33,385  52 


Average 
cost  per 
pupil. 


116  83 

0  76 
22  96 

6  80 

7  22 
14  31 

1  70 
4  67 

27  53 


56 
99 
87 
26 
75 
36 
5  38 
8  97 


252  92 


In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  the  Physician  : — 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1885. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Tlie  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  session  has  exceeded  the  estimate  I  made  a 
year  ago,  which  prospectively  placed  it  at  130,  or  10  more  than  that  of  the  previous 
session.  This  fact,  and  other  data  now  before  me,  confirm  the  belief  expressed  in  my  last 
report,  that  a  minimum  attendance  was  reached  in  1883-4. 

During  the  late  session  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered  was  144,  of  whom  77 
were  males  and  67  females.  Of  these,  59  males  and  49  females,  making  108  in  all,  have 
returned  up  to  date.  This  leaves  36  of  last  session's  pupils,  18  males  and  18  females,  to 
be  accounted  for  as  under  : — 

'  Males.  Females. 


Graduated  from  willow  shop  with  full  outfits   5  0 

"            literary,  musical  and  industrial  classes.  .  0  1 

"            industrial  classes   0  3 

"            musical  and  pianoforte-tuning  classes  .  .  1  0  ' 

"            literary  and  musical  classes    1  0 

Left  with  partial  results    2  0 

Detained  at  home  from  various  explained  causes   2  6 

"           "       without  explained  cause   3  1 

Left  with  improved  sight   0  I 

"  owing  to  home  recpiirements    0  1 

"       "       hom(!-sickness  and  dissatisfaction   0  1 

Excluded  on  account  of  weak  intellect   1  1 

Died  at  home   0  1 

Expelled  during  session  for  grave  misconduct   2  1 

Excluded  at  close  of  session  for  cause   1  1 

Total   18  18—36 


To  the  108  pupils  in  attendance  last  session  and  who  have  re-entered,  there  are  to  be 
added  5  former  pupils,  1  male  and  4  females,  who  were  not  with  us  last  session,  and 
11 — 8  males  and  3  females — who  have  entered  for  the  fiist  time,  making  our  present 
number  124,  68  males  and  56  females,  or  3  more  than  our  returns  showed  on  the  30th 
September,  1884. 

Of  absentees,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  return  shortly  of  5,  1  male  and  4  females. 
We  hav(;  also  the  expectation  of  receiving  on  an  early  day  4  new  pupils,  1  male  and  3 
femahis,  for  whom  application  has  been  made.  This  will  bring  our  numlxirs  up  to  133,  or 
1  more  than  the  avrrage  attendance  of  last  session,  with  evcuy  probability  of,  as  in  former 
years,  other  acce.ssions  as  the  session  progresses.  You  will  observe  that  the  number  of 
female  pupils  for  which  we  have  proper  accommodation  is  more  than  reached  in  the  above 
estimate. 
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The  respective  ages  of  the  naw  pupils  adinittfjd  were  as  followH  : — 

MaleH,  Feiiialeg. 

Seven  years  

Nine  "   

Ten  "   

Eleven  "   

Twelve  "   

'J'hirteen   

NiiM'teen  "   

Twenty  "  


Totalt 


2 

0 

0 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  ho  larg<i  a  proportion  of  th(i  n«;w  pupils  uie  of  a»i  age 
when  the  ground-work  of  a  good  education  may  be  most  satisfactorily  laid.  Only  one,  it 
will  he  Hf-en,  is  over  age,  the  pupil  being  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  some 
education,  whose  failing  vision  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  following  his  vocation, 
and  in  behalf  of  whose  admission  exceptionally  strong  reasons  were  presented. 

While  the  severance  of  a  pupil's  connection  with  the  Institution  as  a  graduate  in  one 
or  more  d«  partments  of"  instruction,  or  by  reason  of  improved  vision,  is  a  subject  only  for 
congratulation,  it  is  less  pleasant  to  plact;  ctxnuH  of  expulsion  or  exclusion  on  record.  Htill, 
in  order  that  tlie  principhis  on  which  this  Institution  is  c(niduct(;d  may  be  properly  under- 
stood, I  shall  allude,  in  another  part  of  my  repf)rt,  to  these  incidiints  in  tlie  disciplinary 
management  of  th«!  past  session. 

Th(;  two  pupils  with  weak  intellects,  whose  retirement  is  mentioned,  had  be(in  some 
time  in  the  Institution,  and  gave  rjo  such  promise  of  becoming  suHiciently  proficient  in  any 
branch  of  instruction  as  to  justify  their  longer  continuance  here.  Both  enjoy  a  considerable 
measure  of  sight. 

The  pupil  referred  to  as  having  died  at  home,  was  a  young  girl  of  a  naturally 
unhealthy  constitution.  Symptoms  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  developed  them- 
selves, and,  after  some  weeks  of  careful  attention  here,  she  was,  by  the  advice  of  the 
physician  and  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  taken  home.  A  temporary  improvement  was 
soon  followed  by  a  relapse  wliich  speedily  ended  in  death. 

Of  the  pupils  whose  retention  at  honie  has  not  been  directly  accounted  for,  I  have 
reason  to  fjelieve  that  two  are  r  arning  at  least  a  partial  livelihood  as  the  result  of  instruc- 
tion leccived  here.  From  my  kiiowledge  of  them  1  deem  it  highly  })robable  that  they 
prefer  this  to  the  regulated  life  of  the  Institution. 

The  case  of  " h(jme-sicl<ness  and  dissatisfaction"  was  that  of  a  girl  of  (iigliteen  who 
had  recently  become  totally  blind  as  the  result  of  brain  fever.  It  is  proljable  tliat  to  the 
eame  cause  may  be  attributed  the  nervous  excitability  which  led  to  her  unsettlement 
and  consequent  removal.  Some  statements  being  made  by  her  and  communicatt^d  by  her 
friends  to  me  which  reflected  unfavourably  on  the  management  of  the  Institution,  were 
referred  to  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  they  were  considered  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  my  explanations.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  the  first  and  is  the 
only  case  of  expr-isseri  dissatisfaction  from  the  friends  of  a  pupil  I  have  had  to  notice 
since  my  appointment  as  Principal  four  years  and  a  lialf  ago. 

The  Staff. 

It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  have  to  record  no  change  in  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tution since  those  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  If  we  have  any  short-comings  to  answer 
for  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  inefllciency  on  the  part  of  our  officers,  to  a  lack  of  devotion 
to  their  duties,  or  to  any  want  of  cordial  support  on  their  part  to  tlie  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 
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The  Literary  Classes. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  deals  fully  with  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  literary 
classes.  The  system  upon  which  these  are  conducted  has  been  so  fully  described  in 
previous  reports  that  it  needs  no  extended  allusion  here. 

The  construction  of  a  sectional  map  of  Africa,  in  which  the  course  of  the  Nile  and 
the  scenes  of  conflict  in  the  Soudan  are  distinctly  delineated,  was  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  study  of  geography  last  session.  As  time  progresses  and  pupils  pass  more  system- 
atically from  one  course  of  study  to  another,  an  improved  classilication  is  found  to  be 
possible,  and  by  a  proper  apportionment  of  the  pupil's  time  to  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion the  literary  classes  are  relieved  of  the  undue  pressure  of  numbers,  and  the  work  pro- 
gresses more  satisfactorily  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  more  advantageously  to  the  pupil. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  respective  literary  classes  at  the  present  time  is  as 
follows  : — 


In  Arithmetic   79 

"  Grammar   G9 

"  Geography  ,   68 

"  Reading   51 

"  Literature   22 

Writing   80 

"  Natural  History  and  Physiology    10 

"  Object  Lessons   28 

"  English  and  Canadian  History    12 


A  class  in  chemistry  will  be  formed  later  in  the  session. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increased  number  of  very  young  pupils  and  others 
requiring  primary  instruction,  two  new  classes  for  beginners,  one  in  grammar  and  correct 
language,  the  other  in  writing,  have  been  organized,  making,  with  the  two  former  classes 
in  elementary  arithmetic  and  in  reading,  four  pritnary  classes  in  all.  Mr.  McCarthy,  our 
junior  master,  who  last  session  instructed  the  beginners  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  now 
takes  the  reading  and  writing  primary  classes,  while  those  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  are 
taught  by  one  of  our  senior  pupils  whose  previous  training  as  a  school  teacher  qualities 
him  for  rendeiing  such  assistance.  The  relief  to  the  more  advanced  classes  by  this 
arrangement  is  very  great.  Mr.  McCarthy  also  continues  to  conduct  a  class — now  con- 
taining 18  pupils — in  calisthenic  exercises,  and  t!ie  number  will  be  increased  as  the  session 
advances.  The  appropriation  for  last  year  did  not  cover  an  expenditure  for  additional 
specimens  to  be  used  in  object  teaching.  While  we  have  suffici(int  to  make  a  very  respect- 
able exhibit  of  information,  an  increase  at  an  early  date  will  be  desirable. 

The  Music  Classes. 

In  this  department  the  suggestions  of  the  examiner  have  been  carried  out,  and  a 
carefully  graded  system  of  pianoforte  studies  has  been  adopted.  To  those  who  are  engaged 
in  musical  education  a  table  of  these  studies  may  be  of  interest.    It  is  as  follows  ; — 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Plaidy  or  SchmiWs  finger  Exercises  to  be  used  throughout. 

(A.)  Czerny,  72  easy  lessons,  Pt.  I.  II.      |  Berens,  50  lessons,  Pt.  I.  |  Bertini,  Op.  166. 

(B.)  Czerny,  72  easy  lessons,  Pt.  III.  IV.  |  Berens,  50  lessons,  Pt.  II.  |  Bertini,  Op.  166  (Contin'd.) 

(C.)  Czerny,  72  easy  lessons,  Pt.  V.  VI.     |  Kohler,  Op.  50.  I  Bertini,  Op.  137  (Select'n. 

Major  scales  begun  in  Section  C. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

(A.)  Czerny,  Op.  849,  I.  I  Kohler,  Op.  79.  |  Duvernoy,  Op.  120, 1.  II. 

Major  Scales  finished.    Minor  Scales  begun.    One  or  two  easy  pieces. 

(B.)  Czerny.  Op.  849.  II.         "  |  SeneT!'o^p^'4M.^'  I  ^^"^^^^y.  Op.  120,  III. 

Study  of  the  wrist  movement.    Arpeggios  of  common  chords. 
(C.)  Czemy.  Op.  849,  III.  |  i^^f^io^pP-Ze^f.^^-  |  Loeschhom,  Op.  52,  1. 

Twelve  Minor  Scales  finished. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

(A.)  Czerny,  Velocity  Studies,  I.  |  Bertini,  Op.  29.  |  Loeschhorn,  Op.  52,  II. 

Arpeggios  of  diminished  seventh.    Study  of  Harmony  begun. 

(B.)  Czerny.  Velocity  Studies,  II.  |  §elll3'r?Op^'45!'L  ''''  |  Loeschhorn,  Op.  52,  III. 

Minor  Scales  finished.    Arpeggios  of  dominant  seventh. 
iC.)  Czerny,  Velocity  Studies,  III.  |  ielllr?Op!'45tlL"  |  loeschhom.  Op.  66. 

Octave  Studies  by  Czerny  commenced.    One  easy  Sonata. 
FOURTH  GRADE. 


Cramer-Bulow  Studies 

(Selections. ) 


(A.)  Czerny,  Velocity  Studies,  IV. 

Octave  Studies  by  Czerny  (Continued). 
fB.)  Czerny,  Virtuosity  Studies,  I. 

Octave  Studies  by  Czerny  finished.    Scale  in  double  thirds  begun, 


Loeschhorn,  Op.  67,  or 
Heller,  Op.  16,  I. 


Cramer-Bulow  Studies 

(Continued.) 


Loeschhorn,  O.  118,  or 
Heller,  Op.  16,  II. 


C.)  Czerny,  Virtuosity  Studies,  II. 


Select'ns  from  dementi's  "Grad- 
us  ad  Parnassum,"  Tausig  ed. 


Kalkbrenner,  Op.  143. 


KuUak  Octave  Studies  begun.    One  Beethoven  Sonata. 
FIFTH  GRADE. 


(A.)  Czerny,  Virtuosity  Studies,  III. 

(B.)  Czerny,  Virtuosity  Studies,  IV. 
(C.)  Henselt,  Studies. 


"Gradus  ad  Parnassum  " 

(Continued.) 


Moscheles,  Op.  70. 

I  Bach,  48  Preludes  (Selections. )  |  Moscheles,  Op.  95. 
I  Chopin,  Studies.  |  Liszt,  Op.  1. 


Kullak  Octave  Studies  finished.    One  Beethoven  Sonata. 


The  stages  of  progress  attained  by  our  pupils  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  list 
of  the  numbers  in  each  grade  and  its  respective  classes  or  sub-divisions,  the  first  being 
the  lowest  grade,  and  A  the  lowest  sub-divibion  : — 


First  Oradr— 

Class  A  10  pupils. 

"     B   7  " 

"    C   3  " 

Second  Grade— 

Class  A   8  " 

"     B   6  " 

"     C  0  " 


Third  Grade— 

Class  A  16  pupils. 

"     B                                  1  " 

"     C                                  0  " 

Fourth  Grade— 

Class  A                                   4  " 

"     B                                  0  " 

"     C                                  0  " 


Total  graded  pianoforte  pupils 


55 
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In  addition  to  the  foref];oing,  there  are  eleven  pupils  whose  attainments  do  not  yet 
justify  tlieir  connection  with  any  of  the  graded  classes,  and  four  who  take  lessons  on  the 
reed-organ  exclusively. 

Five  of  the  pianoforte  pupils  receive  instruction  on  the  ])ipe-organ.  Two  use  the 
pedal  reed-organ,  with  the  view,  at  a  future  period,  of  entering  the  pipe-organ  class,  as  it 
is  assumed  that  all  the  graded  pupils  will  take  a  regular  ci^urse  of  musical  instruction, 
with  the  prospect,  in  many  cases,  of  its  future  utilization  a  more  general  acqunintance 
with  harmony  and  the  theory  of  music  has  become  desirable  in  their  interests.  To  effect 
this,  in  addition  to  the  two  classes  hitherto  existing  under  Mr.  Day's  instruction  in 
counterpoint  and  harmony  respectively,  a  second  class  in  harmony  has  been  organized, 
with  Miss  Moore  as  its  teacher.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  classes  is 
eighteen.  Eight  others  constitute  a  music-writing  class  under  Miss  Moore,  with  the 
expectation  of  being  promoted  to  the  harmony  class  in  due  course. 

The  vocal  class,  in  its  two  divisions  under  Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  contains  thirty-eight 
pupils.    Professor  Baker's  violin  class  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  numbers  eight  pupils. 

As  the  time  appeared  to  have  come  for  making  teaching  music  the  subject  of  practical 
instruction,  three  pupils  have  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  as  many  primary  music 
classes  each  of  three  young  pupils,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  senior  music 
teachers.  T  trust  that,  in  this  way,  the  pupil-teachers  will  become  familiarized  with 
duties  on  the  discharge  of  which  efficiently  their  future  livelihood  may  depend. 

The  several  pianofortes  in  use  have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and,  where  necessary, 
repaired  during  the  recent  vacation.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  we  are  well  off  in 
this  respect,  but  the  severe  wear  and  tear  to  which  all  our  instruments  are  subjected  must 
ever  plead  for  a  liberal  appropriation  towards  the  purchase  of  new  ones.  Two  pianofortes, 
no  longer  fit  for  music  practice,  have  been  transfei  red  to  the  tuning  department,  and  their 
places  have  been  supplied  by  new  purchases.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  mention  that  one 
of  our  music  graduates  of  last  session  has,  after  probation,  received  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  Christ  Church,  Belleville,  and  is  reported  to  be  giving,  in  that  capacity,  much 
satisfaction. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

This  class  has  been  enlarged  and  re-organised.  It  now  numbers  fifteen  pupils,  with 
regularly  allotted  hours  for  classes  and  practice  respectively.  Ten  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion directly  from  Mr.  Raymond,  while  five  are  being  trained  by  the  two  most  advanced 
members  of  Mr.  Raymond's  class,  under  his  directions.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Inspector,  he  now  gives  an  additional  two  hours  on  Tuesday  forenoons,  which  are  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  instruments,  of  work  done,  and  of  progress  made.  The  two  seniors 
in  standing,  above  mentioned,  have  charge  of  all  the  instruments,  which  they  are  expected 
to  keep  in  tune,  and  in  the  best  order  circumstances  will  permit.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  former  pupils  in  this  department  of  instruction  has  operated  as  a 
strong  incentive  to  others  to  enter  the  tuning  class.  Our  graduate  of  last  session  was  the 
fourth  pupil  of  this  Institution  taken  into  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Mason  tk  Risch,  of 
Toronto,  in  whose  establishment  they  are  all  doing  well.  There  are  now  five  practice 
pianos  at  the  command  of  the  tuning  class,  in  fairly  serviceable  condition. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  discharge  of  five  graduates,  with  full  outfits,  from  the  willow  shop,  and  the  very 
satisfactory  progress  of  others,  were  the  results  of  the  labours  of  last  session.  There  are 
now  twenty -three  pupils  in  the  shop,  one  of  whom  will  probably  graduate  at  the  close  of 
the  current  session,  while  four  others,  who,  notwithstanding  their  steady  perseverance  for 
several  sessions  are  not  likely  to  attain  to  full  proficiency,  may,  as  exceptionally  deserving 
cases,  be  recommended  for  partial  outfits.  This  is  not  stiictly  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  practice,  but  surely  meritorious  efforts,  even  if  not  attended  with  a  full  measure  of 
success,  may  be  allowed  to  establish  a  claim  to  kind  and  liberal  consideration. 

The  improvements  in  the  willow  shop,  accomplished  during  the  late  vacation,  have 
been  very  considerable.    The  old  flooring,  laid  on  the  ground  some  three  feet  below  the 
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road  bed,  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  matched  floor  has  been  laid  on  the  road  leve],  with 
complete  ventilation  beneath.  The  painting  and  white-washing  of  the  shop,  the  removal 
of  one  row  of  pillars  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  and  the  transference  of  staining  tanks 
and  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  manufactured  goods,  to  the  upper  storey,  has  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  shop,  while  the  gain  in  space  enables  all  the  pupils  to 
work  on  one  floor,  under  the  eye,  and  within  reach  of  the  immediate  assistance  of  the 
instructor.    1  commend  Mr.  Truss's  interesting  report  to  your  attention. 

Report  of  the  Trades'  Instructor. 

To  the  Principal  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1885. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progre.ss  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  late  session  it  was  expected  that  four  pupils  would  qualify  them- 
selves for  receiving  graduates'  outflts.  At  the  close  of  the  session  our  expectation  was 
more  than  realized,  five  pupils,  J.  Brown,  Meaford  ;  J.  Leany,  Port  Dover ;  W,  Tracy, 
Kingston  ;  W.  Kelly,  Sarnia ;  and  W.  Bradley,  Gananoque,  with  your  approval,  were 
supplied  with  complete  outfits  of  tools,  models  and  raw  material,  to  the  a^ngregate  value 
of  ^400.  These  five  graduates  are  now  working  at  their  own  homes  with  every  prospect 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

I  am  continually  receiving  letters  from  old  pupils  (graduates  from  the  workshop), 
whose  success  in  their  endeavours  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour  is  most 
encouraging.  Sometimes,  however,  a  discouraging  report  comes  in.  The  blind  workman's 
stock  of  raw  material  runs  out,  he  does  not  know  how  to  replace  it,  and  through  lack  of 
funds,  perhaps,  or  through  a  scarcity  of  willow,  he  is  unable  to  purchase  a  supply.  We 
have  had  such  reports  from  some  of  our  pupils.  With  your  approval,  supplies  of  willow 
have  been  given  to  some  of  these  who  have  thus  been  encouraged  to  start  again  in  their 
work.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  caused  a  sufficient  supply  of  willow  to  bo  planted 
in  the  country  during  the  last  three  years,  so  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  scarcity, 
while  those  of  our  ex-pupils  who  may  have  to  purchase  willow  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  a 
much  reduced  price.    In  this  way  the  difliculties  referred  to  have  been  met. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  during  the  session 


by  pupils  in  the  willow  shop  : — 

Sales  by  Trades'  Instructor    $793  95 

Work  on  hand  not  sold   225  00 


Total  $1,018  95 


At  the  close  of  the  late  session  the  usual  supply  of  willow  and  rattan  was  given  to 
those  pupils  who  were  not  qualified  to  receive  a  graduate's  outfit,  but  were  suflSciently 
advanced  to  make  a  few  articles  having  a  commercial  value.  The  following  results 
attended  their  eff'orts  at  self-help  : — 


C.  L.  earned   ,   $37  00 

J.  S.  "    20  00 

W.  D.     "    30  00 

S.  L.  "    28  GO 

M.  K  "    15  00 

R  P.    25  00 

J.  A.  "    35  00 

J.  0.  "    36  00 

F.  G.  "    27  00 

K  S.  "    33  00 

J.  H.  "    25  00 

B.  C.  "    30  00 


Total 


8341  00 
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I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  the  vacation  the  old  floor  in  the  work- 
shop has  been  taken  up  and  a  new  one  laid  down,  and  that  paint  and  lime  applied  to  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  workshop  has  changed  our  somewhat  damp  and  gloomy  apartment 
into  a  cheerful,  healthful  and  pleasant  place  in  which  to  spend  the  hours  devoted  to 
industrial  employment. 

(Signed)       THOS.  TRUSS, 

Trades'  Instructor. 

Brantford,  Sept.  30,  1885. 

The  Sewing  Room. 

The  pupils  in  the  sewing  room  at  the  present  time  number  thirty-seven — all  females 
— with  a  bead-work  class,  also  instructed  in  the  same  department,  of  eighteen  pupils.  I 
deeply  regret  having  to  mention  that,  as  I  write,  Miss  Loveys,  the  very  efficient  iiead  of 
this  branch  of  instruction,  is  incapacitated  for  duty  by  severe  illness.  Her  early  restora- 
tion to  health  is  sincerely  desired  by  all  her  colleagues  and  pupils.  Meantime,  the  work 
of  the  classes  goes  on  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  J.  Brown,  the  assistant  instructress, 
and  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Institution. 

The  Knitting  Room. 

In  the  knitting  room,  forty-five  pupils,  all  females,  receive  instruction  in  machine  and 
hand  knitting  and  fancy  work,  with  the  general  understanding,  however,  that  the  pupil  shall 
be  tolerably  proficient  in  knitting  before  crochet  and  other  less  solid  work  is  allowed  to 
engross  the  attention.  The  sustained  popularity  of  this  department  has  proved  that  no 
injury  has  resulted  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  money  payments  which  was 
abolished  two  years  ago.  While  machine  knitting  is  an  avocation  which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  may  be  advantageously  followed  by  the  blind,  and  while  the  machine 
(Franz  and  Pope),  in  use  by  us  has  proved  remarkably  well  adapted  for  their  purposes, 
the  difficulty  many  of  our  female  pupils  experience  after  leaving  the  Institution  in  finding 
a  regular  market  for  their  products,  and  the  competition  of  factory  goods,  have  acted  as 
discouragements  to  machine  workers.  Our  attenion  has,  therefore,  been  more  directly 
turned  to  hand  knitting  and  crochet  work,  which  can  be  carried  on  inexpensively  at 
almost  any  time  or  place,  and  covers  so  large  a  variety  of  articles  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental as  to  meet  all  demands  and  secure  almost  continuous  employment.  Another 
advantage  is  that,  under  this  system,  we  are  not  encumbered  with  a  heavy  stock  of  plain 
goods,  which,  for  reasons  referred  to  last  year,  it  had  become  difficult  to  dispose  of.  At 
the  same  time  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  machine  and  the  work  for  which  it  is  adapted 
is  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  Library. 

Several  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  library  of  embossed  books  during 
the  past  year.  "  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  (Holmes)  ;  Plutarch's  "  Lives," 
"Study  of  Words,"  (Trench);  ''Poems,"  by  O.  W.  Holmes;  "Tales  of  Discovery," 
"  Byron's  Poems,"  and  "  Bible  Blessings,"  (Dr.  Newton),  are  among  the  number. 

Health. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  protracted  winter  and  the  confinement  within 
doors  inseparable  therefrom,  the  past  session  was  marked  by  few  cases  of  illness,  and  none 
of  these  were  of  a  contagious  character.  The  pupils  dispersed  in  almost  invariably  good 
health  and  have  returned  in  the  same  condition.  Occasions  however  arose,  notably 
during  the  illness  of  the  young  female  pupil  to  whose  death,  after  her  removal  to  her  home 
I  have  already  referred,  when  the  need  for  a  sick  ward  in  the  east  wing  was  painfully 
apparent.    I  had  no  room  in  which  co  place  the  sick  girl  except  a  dormitory  shared  by  a 
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dozen  or  more  of  her  fellow  pupils.  Again,  more  recently,  when  one  of  our  officers  was 
taken  ill,  and  (juiet  was  in  her  case  of  the  first  importance,  nothing  like  quiet  could  be 
had.  The  clatter  of  some  sixty  pairs  of  feet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incessant  pianoforte 
tuning  and  music  practice,  forbade  the  faintest  attempt  at  rest  from  morning  until  late  in 
the  evening.  While,  too,  we  are  able  to  record,  I  trust  in  a  proper  spirit  and  without 
presumption,  our  immunity  for  years  past  from  contagious  epidemics,  it  would  indeed  be 
rash  to  assume  that  we  are  not  open  to  such  visitations.  The  want  of  a  female  hospital 
ward  is  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  all  here  who  are  responsible  for  due  attention  and 
proper  isolation  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Discipline. 

During  no  previous  session  within  my  experience  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  pu})ils 
as  a  whole  more  satisfactory,  or  the  need  for  disciplinary  action  less  urgent  than  during 
the  one  under  review.  At  the  same  time  the  expulsion  of  three  pupils  during  the  session 
and  the  exclusion  for  cause  of  two  others  who  would,  if  permitted,  have  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  late  vacation,  necessarily  invites  explanation,  and  all  the  more  so,  because  it 
is  right  that  those  who  entrust  their  sons  and  daughters  to  our  care  should  be  assured 
that  no  want  of  vigilance  or  firmness  on  our  part  will  allow  young  persons  who  are  self- 
respecting  and  well-conducted  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil  example  and  influence  of  the 
viciously  inclined. 

One  youth  was  expelled  for  gross  moral  delinquency  while  clandestinely  absent  from 
the  premises.  Two  others — a  youth  who  would  have  graduated  with  full  outfit  at  the  end 
of  ' the  session,  and  a  girl  whose  sight  assisted  her  only  too  well  in  her  acts  of  misconduct 
— were  expelled  for  persistent  violations  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  communication 
between  male  and  female  pupils.  Their  surreptitious  proceedings  were  rendered  all  the 
more  oflfensive  by  falsehood  and  great  hypocrisy.  Their  removal  ensued  promptly  upon 
the  discovery  that  their  promises  and  pledges  of  good  behaviour  had  been  deliberately 
broken.  There  will  always  be  cases  in  such  an  Institution  as  this,  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  discretionary  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  when,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  question  of  re-admission  comes  under  review.  Especially  does  this  occur  in  connection 
with  pupils  whose  sight,  while  not  sufficient  for  ordinary  educational  purposes,  is  still 
equal  to  the  demands  of  many  of  the  duties  of  life.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  exclusion  for 
cause,  the  pupil  was  a  young  man  with  partial  sight  who  had  been  temporarily  excluded 
for  insubordination  two  years  ago,  and  whose  general  demeanour  and  past  associations 
made  him  an  undesirable  pupil  at  any  time.  Having,  moreover,  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  had  been  privy  to  the  misconduct  of  the  two  pupils  expelled  for  breach  of  rules,  I 
deemed  it  best  his  connection  with  the  Institution  should  terminate.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  possible,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  sight  enough  for  most  domestic 
duties.  Her  demeanour  to  her  officers  was  extremely  offignsive,  her  conduct  often  insub- 
ordinate, and  her  example  generally  bad.  After  a  couple  of  sessions'  experience  and  due 
warnings,  as  well  as  such  disciplinary  treatment  as  our  rules  and  practice  sanction  with- 
out evidence  of  improvement,  I  decided  that  exclusion  was  the  only  alternative. 

If  any  one  should  think  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  delinquents  of  the  class  I 
have  described  is  harsh  or  too  severe,  let  me  remind  them  that,  in  an  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  only  methods  of  discipline  generally  regarded  as  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
blind  will  be  justified  by  public  opinion.  Measures  that  would  be  not  only  sanctioned 
but  even  applauded,  if  adopted  by  a  Public  or  High  School  master,  would  stamp  the  head 
of  such  an  Institution  as  this  with  a  character  for  actual  inhumanity.  Yet,  although 
three  out  of  five  of  the  pupils  expelled  or  excluded  last  session  were  as  eligible  under  our 
rules  as  the  two  totally  blind,  they  had  fairly  good  sight  for  many  purposes,  and,  if  any 
where  else  might  have  been  treated  as  seeing  persons.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  import- 
ance in  such  a  family  as  this  than  the  maintenance  of  a  good  moral  tone  throughout. 
And  the  least  that  can  be  expected  of  those  who  enjoy  here  the  combined  advantages  of 
a  home,  a  first-class  school,  and  a  practical  training  for  nspfulness  in  life  without  tho 
payment  of  a  dollar,  is  that  they  should  behave  dutifully  and  decorously  ;  and,  if  they 
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fail  to  do  this,  there  is,  after  due  forbearance,  only  one  course  open  to  us.  Besides,  we 
have  too  many  pupils  whose  bearing  and  conduct  betoken  character  of  the  best  type  to 
justify  the  retention  among  them  of  those  with  whom  association  can  only  be  painful  and 
humiliating.  It  is  right,  however,  T  should  remark  that,  as  a  guarantee  against  injustice 
being  done  to  any  one,  the  expulsion  or  exclusion  of  a  pupil  can  only  be  permanent  if  it 
receives  departmental  approval. 

Vacation  Improvements. 

The  work  done  during  the  recent  vacation  in  the  main  building  consisted  chiefly  of 
minor  repairs  and  renovations,  no  structural  changes  or  additions  having  been  provided 
for.  The  plaster  ceiling  of  the  girls'  sanitarium  was  replaced  with  matched  pine,  oiled 
and  varnished.  Two  of  the  officers'  private  rooms  and  two  class-rooms  were  calcomined 
and  painted,  and  the  floors  of  the  class-rooms,  dining-rooms,  music  hall  and  corridors  were 
thoroughly  oiled.  The  ingenuity  of  our  engineer  alsp  enabled  him  to  make  several 
improvements  in  our  heating  arrangements,  and  four  stoves,  hitherto  found  to  be 
occasionally  necessary,  have,  in  consequence,  been  dispensed  with.  The  alteration  of  our 
present  system  of  heating  to  low  pressure  is,  nevertheless,  most  desirable,  and  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  engineer,  with  some  outside  assistance,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
We  should  then  have  more  uniform  heating  than  at  present,  and  at  less  expense. 

The  improvements  in  the  willow  shop  have  been  already  referred  to.  The  boys'  walk 
from  their  rear  entrance  to  the  pumping  engine-house,  some  seven  hundred  feet  in  length, 
has  been  relaid  on  new  stringers,  old  plank  and  the  late  flooring  of  the  w^orkshop  enabling 
us  to  secure  a  good  solid  walk,  with  a  very  small  outlay  for  new  material. 

The  Grounds. 

Beyond  pruning  and  cultivating,  not  much  has  been  done  to  our  trees  and  shrubs 
during  the  past  year,  nor  did  the  appropriations  admit  of  an  expenditure  for  new  trees. 
Some  further  liberality  in  this  direction  is  now  desirable.  The  growth  of  our  trees  this 
year  has  been  remarkable.  The  newly  purchased  land  should  be  partially  planted  with 
trees,  and  its  division  into  two  or  three  fields,  by  fencing,  would  enable  us  to  use  it  for 
pasture.  The  state  of  our  old  boundary  fences,  facing  the  public  roads,  was  alluded  to  in 
my  last  report.  Their  removal,  and  some,  concurrent  ornamental  improvements  in  the 
grounds,  would,  I  believe,  be  good  policy. 

The  Farm. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden  for  this  season  have  been  more  than  usually 
abundant.  Garden  vegetables  and  root  crops  are  particularly  fine  and  plentiful  From 
land  seeded  down  in  the  spring,  we  have  a  large  crop  of  oats  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
threshers.  The  potato  crop,  in  point  of  quantity,  is  large,  and  the  early  sorts  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  late  varieties,  I  regret  to  say  have  been  injuriously  aflfected 
by  the  almost  continuously  wet  period,  and  the  absence  of  heat.  Many  have  rotted  in 
the  ground.    1  trust  we  shall,  nevertheless,  have  a  suflBciency  for  our  needs. 

Improvements  Sugoested. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  painting  and  pointing  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  Economy  would  have  prompted  attention  to  their  condition 
in  these  respects  years  ago. 

The  state  of  the  roof — a  time-worn  grievance — is  also  worthy  of  consideration  on 
economical  grounds.  The  expenditure  on  its  repair  is  large  and  constant,  and  a  most 
unfair  tax  on  maintenance  appropriations. 

For  my  views  on  the  necessity,  at  no  remote  period,  for  an  extension  of  our  east 
winfi  I  refer  you  to  my  last  report  wherein  the  question  was  discussed  somewhat 
f  xha\i8tively. 


The  long  desired  and  strongly  recommended  gymnasium  has  been  the  subject  of 
annual  reference  for  years  past  I  can  hardly  add  anything  to  former  appeals  for  its 
erection. 

Acknowledgments. 


It  is  my  pleasing  duty,  in  conclusion,  once  more  publicly  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the 
clergy  of  Brantford,  and  its  citizens  generally,  for  their  kindness  towards  our  pupils,  and 
the  cordial  spirit  they  e\-ince  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Institution.  I  may  also 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Council  in  extending  the  side-walk  ou  Palmerston 
Avenue  to  their  boundary  line,  thus  enabling  us,  at  a  small  expense,  to  connect  that  walk 
with  the  one  in  the  centre  of  our  grounds  which  is  used  by  the  male  pupils  when  they 
visit  the  city  and  affords  for  visitors  a  very  fine  approach  to  the  Institution. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  the  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1885. 
I. -NATIONALITIES. 


No. 

No. 

American  

2 

38 

53 

1 

Enclish 

39 

19 

Frenfih 

3 

German 

2 

i 
1 

Indian 

1 

Total  

160 

! 

II. -RELIGION. 


No. 


No. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians  . . 
Co  n  gregation  alists 

Davidites   

Episcopalians  

Jew  

Disciples  


Lutherans   3 

Methodists   39 

Presbyterians  

Roman  Catholics  !  26 

Salvationists  I  2 

Total                                       •  160 


III.— AGES. 


No. 


Six      years . 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen' 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
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1 1  Seventeen  years . . . . 
Eighteen  "  . . . . 
Nineteen        "    . . . . 

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  "  . . . . 
Twenty-two  "   

I  Twenty-three  "    . . . . 

I  Twenty-four  "   

Twenty-five  '*   

Over  twenty-five  

Total , 


IV.— ATTENDANCE. 


• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884..;  

71 

69 

140 
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V.-OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Actor  

Agents   

Auctioneer  

Axe  grinder  . . . 

Butler  

Boilermaker . . . 
Bookkeepers . . . 
Basketmaker  . . 
Blacksmiths  . . . 

Butcher  

Carpenters  . . . . 
Carpet  Cleaner 

Clerks  

Conductors  

Clergyman  . . . . 

Drover  

Engineer  

Educator  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Fisherman  


Hotel-keeper 


i  Labourers   24 


Merchants  

Machinist  

Miller  

Painters  

Plumber  

Printer  

Physicians  

Salesman  

Stonemason  

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Vessel  agent  

Veterinary  surgeon 

Waggon -maker  

Weaver  

Unknown  


Total . 


8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

160 


TABLE  VI. — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the 
official  year  ending  30th  September,  1885. 


County  or  Cfty. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


City  of 


Belleville  

of  Brant  

Brantford  .... 
of  Bruce  

Carleton  . , . 

Durham  . . . 

Dundas  

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac . . 

Grey  

Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Haliburton. 

Hamilton  

of  Hastings . . . 

Huron  .... 

Kent  

Kingston  

of  Lambton  . . 

Leeds  

Lennox   

Lincoln   

London  


00 

IS 

i 

O 

H 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

3 

7 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Prince  Edward  . 

Peel   

Perth  

' '        Peterborough  . . , 

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

"       Simcoe  , 

City  of  Stratford   , 

"    St.  Thomas  

"  Toronto..  

County  of  Victoria   , 

"  Waterloo  

"        Went  worth  

"  Wellington  

Welland  

York  

Total  


74 


160 
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TABLE  VII.  — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the 
opening  of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1885. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"       Carleton  , . . 

"       Dundas  . . . . 

"  Durham  . . . 
Elgin  

*'  Essex  

"  Frontenac. 

"  Glengarry.. 

"        Grenville  . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"  Halton   

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton... 

"  Leeds  

"       Lanark  . . . . 

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  . . . . 
City  of  London  


County  or  City, 


County  of  Middlesex   

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel   

Perth  

"       Peterborough  . . . 

"       Prince  Edward  . 

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas  


!  7 


County  of  Simcoe  I  4 


Stormont 


City  of  Toronto  1  14 

County  of  Victoria  i  4 

Waterloo  I  4 


Welland   •  3 

Wellington  ]  8 

"       Wentworth  i  7 

York  I  10 

Province  of  Quebec   i  2 


Total 


210 


176 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

R.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sir, — In  submitting  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  medical  department,  I  may  first 
remark,  as  a  leading  fact,  that  no  deaths  have  taken  place  at  this  Institution  during  the 
past  year.  I  should  explain,  however,  that  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  taken  ill  in  the 
early  spring,  died  two  or  three  months  afterward  at  her  own  home,  to  which  she  had  been 
transferred.  As  this  was  the  only  case,  during  the  year,  which  proved  fatal,  fuller 
particulars  of  her  illness  are  herewith  given. 

C.  K.,  aged  14,  of  scrofulous  constitution,  was  seized  in  the  month  of  April  with  a 
sharp  attack  of  dry  pleurisy,  the  friction  sound  being  distinctly  heard  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  right  chest  behind.  A  high  temperature,  with  great  febrile  disturbance, 
marked  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  bnt,  by  the  use  of  antipyretic  remedies,  and 
a  succession  of  small  blisters  over  the  seat  of  disease,  the  acute  inflammation  was  effectually 
subdued.  A  train  of  new  symptoms  in  another  part  of  the  body,  however,  began  now  to 
manifest  themselves  by  a  distention  of  the  abdomen,  persistent  diarrhcea,  and  progressive 
emaciation  of  the  body,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
chronic  peritonitis,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  tuberculous  deposit,  her  disease  being 
popularly  known  as  consumption  of  the  bowels.  Of  course,  even  the  appropriate  anti- 
scrofulous  remedies  had  little  effect  in  staying  the  course  of  her  malady  ;  and,  when  the 
fatal  nature  of  her  disease  was  explained  to  the  Principal,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
remove  her  to  her  own  home,  especially  as  the  Institution  was  about  to  close  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Her  removal,  with  her  father's  assistance,  was  accomplished  in  com- 
parative comfort,  and  for  a  time  she  seamed  benefited  by  the  change,  but  her  improvement 
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proved  to  be  only  temporary,  for  graver  symptoms  set  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  longer  she 
sank  into  an  early  grave. 

The  continued  absence  of  all  zymotic  diseases  seems  reasonable  proof  that  the  system 
of  sewerage  in  connection  with  the  Institution  has  performed  its  office  fairly  well.  The 
presence  occasionally,  however,  of  a  disagreeable  odor  in  the  halls,  notwithstanding  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  appears  to  prove  some  defects 
needing  remedy.  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  city,  I  have  always  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  dry  earth  (or  dry  ash)  closet  wherever  practical,  and  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  mode  of  disposing  of  sewage  matter  apply  equally  well  to  a  public 
institution  as  to  a  private  dwelling.  By  adopting  this  mode  of  closet,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  the  foul  smells  which  are  now  at  times  perceptible.  But  a  weightier  reason  in 
its  favour  is  its  absolute  security  against  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  sewer  gas  inside  the 
building  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  contamination  of  the  water  by  the  accidental  breakage 
of  the  sewer  mains  outside  the  building  on  the  other — both  these  accidents  being  dangerous 
sources  of  disease.  Objection  might  be  raised  against  the  dry  earth  closet,  on  account  of 
increased  expense  attending  its  use,  but  ample  compensation  would  be  found  in  the 
employment  of  the  night-soil  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  dietary  of  the  Institution  continues  to  be  abundant  and  varied.  The  bill  of  fare 
embraces  the  whole  list  of  ordinary  nutritious  foods,  prepared  and  served  in  a  manner  to 
tempt  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  all. 

The  necessity  for  the  various  recommendations  made  in  my  last  report,  especially  for 
a  sick  ward  and  a  gymnasium,  still  exists  ;  the  lapse  of  time  has  made  their  want  only 
the  more  severely  felt.  Trusting  the  Provincial  Government  may  come  to  our  rescue  in 
these  particulars, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


W.  0.  CORSON,  M.D. 
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Office  of  the  • 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildincs,  Toronto,  December,  1880. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  presented  to  His  Honour,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for  the  official  year  ending  on  the 
30th  September,  1886. 

I  have  thte  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Insvector. 

The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 
FOR  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  October,  1886. 

To  the  Honourable  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  30th  September,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


During  the  year  which  closed  on  the  30th  September,  there  were  no  par- 
ticularly striking  events  to  comment  upon,  but  very  shortly  after  the  year  ended, 
a  case  of  diphtheria  appeared  in  the  Institution,  to  be  followed  within  a  few  days 
by  three  more  cases.  All  those  attacked  by  this  much  dreaded  disease  were  boys. 
I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  pupil  first  attacked  died  on  the  10th  October, 
being  the  first  death  which  had  occurred  in  the  Institution  for  nearly  six  years ; 
happily  the  other  pupils  made  good  recoveries.  So  soon  as  I  received  the  Princi- 
pal's telegram,  reporting  that  diphtheria  had  appeared  amongst  the  pupils,  I  went 
to  Brantford  with  Dr.  Bryce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health. 
Aided  by  the  Principal  we  made  a  very  careful  exa'mination  of  the  building  and  its 
drainage  system,  and  although  we  found  that  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  good 
as  it  was,  might  be  improved  and  systematized,  still  we  could  not  trace  any  local 
cause  for  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  outbreak  has 
been  confined  to  the  four  cases  above  mentioned  and  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
further  spread.  A  scheme  for  the  complete  ventilation  of  the  drainage  system  is 
being  prepared  and  will  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  there  shall  be  no  danger  to  health  through  imperfectly  ventilated  drains. 

The  Principal,  in  his  supplementary  report  upon  this  matter,  refers  to  the 
desirability  of  providing  the  Institution  with  an  hospital  ward  for  the  female 
pupils.  The  isolated  hospital  ward  on  the  male  side  was  of  the  greatest  value  at 
the  time  of  this  outbreak,  and  I  would  be  extremely  glad  if  a  similar  ward  could 
be  provided  for  female  pupils,  for  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  amongst  them, 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  isolating  the  sick  from  the  healthy. 

The  expectation  expressed  in  the  report  of  last  year  that  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  would  be  about  130  was  realized,  the  average  being  exactly  132. 
The  Principal  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  session  now  in  progress,  the  average 
attendance  will  be  140. 

Other  matters  of  minor  interest  are  dealt  with  in  my  inspection  reports,  and 
also  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Principal  and  Surgeon.  The  reports  upon  the 
Literary  and  Musical  Departments  are  also  annexed.  Perusal  of  these  will  shew 
that  good  progress  is  being  made  by  the  pupils  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  staff"  is  being  maintained ;  nor  is  the  Industrial  Department  neglected^ 
as  the  statements  of  the  Principal  and  Trades  Instructor  will  shew. 

Inspections. 

Copies  of  my  minutes  are  appended  : — 

"  My  first  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  for  the 
official  year,  was  made  on  the  19th  January. 

"  On  that  date  there  were  134  pupils  in  attendance  (74  males  and  60 
females),  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  average  attendance  during 
the  previous  year.  The  health  of  all  the  pupils  was  found  to  be  excellent, 
there  being  no  case  of  illness  among  them,  and  they  were  reported  to  be  making 
steady  and  satisfactory  progress  in  their  literary  and  industrial  work.  A  number 
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of  the  classes  were  preparing  the  niaterial  for  work  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition.  The  work  already  completed  will  certainly  reflect 
much  credit  upon  the  Institution  and  its  system  of  instruction,  the  specimens  of 
domestic  and  fancy-work  being  both  tasteful  and  artistic.  External  and  internal 
views  of  the  building  are  also  being  prepared  to  form  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 

"  The  main  object  of  my  visit  on  this  occasion  was  to  determine  as  to  the 
details  of  certain  repairs  and  improvements  required  to  be  made  during  the 
present  season,  the  principal  of  which  is  an  alteration  in  the  heating  appliances, 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  more  even  temperature  in  the  extreme  east  and 
west  wings.  The  drainage  also  of  the  residences  of  the  Principal  and  Bursar, 
which  has  heretofore  been  left  in  abeyance,  now  requires  attention  ;  and  the 
painting  and  repointing  of  certain  portions  of  the  main  building  are  necessary  to 
insure  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  who  occupy  the  more  exposed  portions,  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  structure  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

"  Careful  estimates  of  the  amount  required  to  efl"ect  these  iinprovements  have 
been  made  and  will  be  submitted  for  approval,  so  that  an  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  cover  the  outlay. 

"  Internally  the  building  was  found  to  be  in  good  order  and  will  require  but 
little  expenditure  to  maintain  it  in  this  state  during  the  present  year. 

"  The  whole  work  of  the  Institution  appeared  to  be  progressing  most  favour- 
ably, and  the  officers  and  teachers  were  evidently  devoting  themselves  to  their 
various  duties  with  cofiimendable  spirit  and  energy. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June  I  made  a  second  inspection  of  the  Institution,  and 
as  the  session  was  to  close  on  the  9th,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the 
pupils  before  they  left  for  their  vacation.  There  -were  138  present  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  78  males  and  60  females  ;  all  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health; 
indeed,  their  health  during  the  session  has  been  remarkably  good  throughout, 
and  no  interruption  on  account  of  ailments  has  occurred  which  could  hinder  their 
progress  in  studies  or  acquirements  in  industrial  operations. 

"  The  annual  examinations  of  the  classes  in  literary  work  had  been  completed 
previous  to  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  while  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  the 
precise  result  of  the  work  of  the  session,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  Examiners' 
report,  yet  from  the  minute  record,  which  is  kept  of  the  progress  made  by  each 
scholar  from  day  to  day,  and  from  which  all  demerit  marks  are  deducted  and  the 
actual  advance  made  correctly  shewn,  a  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
average  attainments  and  progress  of  each  scholar  and,  judging  from  this  evidence, 
steady  application  and  good  results  have  been  obtained. 

"  The  discipline  and  order  of  the  Institution  have  also  been  well  maintained, 
and  from  a  retrospect  of  the  session  as  a  whole,  the  evidences  are  that  the 
pupils  have  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  various  subjects  of  study. 

"  An  examination  of  the  building  shewed  that  due  care  has  been  exercised 
in  keeping  it  in  good  order  in  all  its  apartments,  and  the  improvements  made 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  materially  added  to  its  comforts  and 
appearance  internally.  Previous  to  my  visit  arrangements  had  been  made 
authorising  the  commencement  of  some  of  the  improvements  for  which  appropria- 
tions were  voted.  The  work  of  connecting  the  Principal's  and  Bursar's  houses 
with  the  water  system  was  nearly  finiohed,  and  had  been  properly  done. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  boundary  fence  by  a  severe  storm  which  passed  over  the  Institution  grounds 
lately,  the  reconstruction  of  the  portions  destroyed  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  Principal,  however,  a  cheaper  and  much  more 
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economical  line  of  demarcation  can  be  established  by  substituting  for  the  high 
picket  fence  which  has  been  blown  down,  posts  and  iron  rods  only.  This  con- 
struction has  been  approved  of  and  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  old  fence  is 
being  proceeded  with  preparatory  to  the  placing  of  the  new  one  on  the  ground. 

"  The  alterations  necessary  before  replacing  some  of  the  steam  heating  pipes 
with  those  of  larger  diameter  for  the  purpose  of  more  perfectly  heating  the 
eastern  or  girls'  wing,  has  also  been  attended  to  and  the  work  advanced  as  far  as 
practicable  before  the  vacation  term  commences,  and  the  whole  can  now  be  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  the  assembling  of  another  session. 

"  The  grounds  appeared  to  advantage  ;  the  crops  promise  a  good  return  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  cultivated  portions  shewed  care  and  proper  attention." 

"  I  made  a  third  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  9th,  10th  and  11th 
October. 

"  My  visit  was  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Bryce,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  three  cases  of  diphtheria  among  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution. 

"  The  re-assembling  of  the  pupils  on  the  first  day  of  September  had  taken 
place  under  the  usual  conditions.  The  Principal  had  reported  them  to  be  in  good 
health  and  the  session  opened  auspiciously  in  this  respect.  Although  quite  a 
number  of  the  pupils  of  the  former  session  had  not  returned,  the  new  pupils — 
together  with  those  of  the  old  ones  who  had  returned — brought  the  population 
up  to  the  usual  number,  the  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  our  visit 
numbering  136,  namely,  80  males  and  56  females. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  Institution,  we  found  one  of  the  pupils  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  condition,  the  disease  in  his  case  being  malignant  in  its  symptoms 
and  not  responding  favourably  to  treatment.  This  case,  I  regret  to  say, 
resulted  fatally  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  disease 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  violent  and  the  medical  men  in  attendance  expressed 
tliemselves  hopefully  as  to  recovery. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  we  of  course  felt  it  to  be  our  first  duty  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  the  disease  was  traceable  to  any  local  cause,  and  the 
first  two  days  were  spent  in  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Institution 
itself,  as  well  as  the  premises  generally  and  the  drainage  system.  In  this 
examination  we  were  assisted  by  Dr.  Corson,  the  physician  in  attendance  at  the 
Institution. 

"  No  evidence  could  be  found,  however,  of  there  being  any  local  cause  for  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  The  main  and  branch  drains  were  inspected  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  their  condition  and  at  the  same  time  provide  more  thorough 
ventilation  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  it,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  continue  this  work  throughout  the  drainage  system.  The  extension  of  the 
drain-pipes  and  water  supply  to  the  Principal's  house  was  also  authorised,  together 
with  the  necessary  internal  alterations,  to  make  the  system  complete  and  thus 
avoid  any  danger  of  contamination  from  the  cesspools  in  future. 

"  The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  their  surroundings  was  found  to  be 
excellent.  Improvements  in  the  way  of  painting,  calsomining,  etc.,  had  been 
properly  and  thoroughly  attended  to.  All  closets  and  outbuildings  were  clean 
and  well  kept,  and  refuse  of  all  descriptions  had  been  removed. 

"  The  opinion  entertained  by  the  Principal,  therefore,  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  disease  being  imported  was  concurred  in  by  us  ;  and  the  prompt  action 
taken  in  isolating  the  three  pupils  who  were  taken  with  the  malady  will,  it  is 
hoped,  entirely  check  its  further  spread. 
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:  "  Every  possible  measure  which  could  be  suggested  for  the  arrest  of  the 
-disease  has  been  authorised  in  view  of  the  greater  susceptibility  to  contagion 
i  among  pupils  who,  in  many  cases,  do  not  enjoy  robust  physical  health  and  have 
not  the  power  of  resistance. 

"  The  improvements  authorized,  such  as  painting  the  outside  of  the  building 
and  refitting  the  steam-heating  in  the  east  wing,  have  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, and  both  internally  and  externally  the  Institution  now  presents  a  neat 
and  tidy  appearance. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  the  regular  work  and  routine 
of  the  Institution  have  been  and,  to  some  extent,  will  continue  to  be,  interfered 
with  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  isolation  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
disease. 

"  This  condition  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  its  effect  upon  the  work 
of  the  session,  as  there  were  many  evidences  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  their 
capacity  to  make  good  progress  and  accomplish  their  work  successfully  through 
the  systematic  and  harmonious  action  of  the  teachers  and  officials  of  the  Institu- 
tion." 


EXAMINERS'  REPORTS. 

Literary  Department. 

The  classes  in  this  department  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Brantford  Central  School,  and  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School 
Inspector.    A  copy  of  the  report  made  by  them  will  be  found  below  : — 

According  to  instructions  we  examined  the  literary  classes  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Brantford,  commencing  the  25th  May  last.  The  examination  extended  over  four 
days.  The  results,  which  are  hereto  affixed,  were  very  satisfactory.  The  management,  order, 
atteution  and  general  tone  of  the  establishment,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  class- 
rooms and  halls  were  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  grounds  through  which  we  drove 
on  the  last  day  of  the  examination  seemed  very  much  improved  since  our  last  visit.  Of 
the  library  free  use  is  made  by  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  read  rather  extensively.  Since 
the  last  examination  the  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  list :  Prescott's  History  of 
Peru,  2  vols.  ;  Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  3  vols.  ;  Holmes'  Autocrat,  2  vols.  ;  Irving's 
Mohammed,  2  vols.  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1  vol.  ;  Tales  of  Adventure,  2  vols.  ;  Tales  of 
Discovery,  2  vols.  ;  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  2  vols.  :  ^^sop's  Fables ;  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V.,  3  vols.  ;  Quinten  Durward,  2  vols. ;  Scarlet  Letter,  2  vols.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
2  vols.  ;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  2  vols.  ;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  3  vols.  ;  and  Scott's 
Poems.  Frequently,  as  among  seeing  children,  pupils  may  be  found  in  intervals  of 
leisure  in  some  great  room  or  corner  persuing  some  favourite  book.  The  want  of  a  good 
gymnasium  is  still  felt  and  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  classes  of  the 
respective  teachers  are  grouped  as  follows,  with  results  : — 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic— Clauds  B.  Sixteen  in  number  ;  examined  in  simple  and  compound 
rules  and  fractions  ;  answering  generally  prompt  and  correct ;  about  half  the  class  exhibiting 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

II.  Reading — Class  of  16.  Grade  A.  The  members  of  this  class  read  with  excellent 
expression,  enunciate  clearly  and  emphasize  correctly. 
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III.  Natural  History  and  PJiysiology — Class  of  10.  Members  show  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  do  fairly  in  zoology,  answering  questions  readily  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  organs  and  laws  of  hygiene.  Three  answered  all 
questions  asked. 

IV.  English  Grammar — Class  B.  This  class  had  mastered  the  elements  of  the 
subjects  pretty  thoroughly,  they  detect  and  correct  ordinary  grammatical  errors  well,  and 
have  evidently  been  taught  grammar  practically,  as  was  evinced  by  their  correct  English, 
they  analyze  and  parse  well ;  the  majority  quite  ready  for  promotion  to  a  higher  class  in 
this  subject. 

Y.  Geography — Class  A.  Examination  chiefly  by  means  of  dissected  map.  Their 
facility  in  finding  a  country  that  was  named  is  remarkable.  They  have  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  their  relative 
position  etc.,  know  the  forms  of  government,  productions,  manufactories,  exports  and 
imports  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe.    No  questions  missed  by  the  whole  class. 

VI.  Writing — Class  A.  All  write  legibly;  a  few  will  write  a  business  letter  in  very 
fair  form.  Writing  a  letter  to  sewing  machine  factory  for  a  machine  stating  kind  wanted, 
price,  etc.  The  result  was  very  creditable,  showing  not  only  fair  writing  but  the  ability 
to  state  briefly  and  clearly  what  was  required. 

Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

I.  English  Grammar — Class  A.  Fourteen  members  limit.  The  history  of  language, 
analysis  and  parsing  of  prose  and  verse.  The  work  done  by  this  class  was  excellent. 
Complex  and  compound  sentences  were  readily  analyzed  and  the  words  correctly  parsed. 
The  attainments  of  the  pupils  very  uniform  and  good,  the  majority  obtaining  nearly 
the  maximum  of  the  marks. 

II.  Reading — Class  C.  Seventeen  pupils,  who  read  with  good  expression  and  correct 
emphasis. 

III.  Writing — Class  B.  Fourteen  pupils;  writing  free  and  legible;  letters  generally 
well  formed.  ^ 

IV.  Geography — Limit ;  North  America  and  West  Indies,  but  particularly  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  work  had  been  well  done  by  the  majority  of  the  class.  A 
couple  were  rather  behind  the  average,  but  geography  had  evidently  been  a  pleasant  study 
to  them  and  their  knowledge  of  their  term's  work  was  good.  The  questions  were,  in  the 
main,  such  as  are  given  in  a  thorough  oral  drill  of  seeing  pupils,  and  the  answers  were 
quite  as  prompt  and  correct  as  would  be  given  by  a  good  class  in  the  same  work  in  the 
public  schools. 

V.  Object — Class  B.  This  class  pursues  pretty  much  the  same  methods  as  those 
followed  in  Class  A.  The  pupils  are  younger  and  of  course  need  more  elementary  training. 
They  have  mastered  many  of  the  leading  facts  as  to  the  uses,  products  and  habits  of  the 
common  animals,  and  can  tell  by  touch  the  names  of  birds,  etc.,  when  the  objects  are 
presented. 

Mis3  M.  E.  Walsh's  Classes. 

I.  Grammar — Class  C.  Eleven  pupils ;  attentive  and  do  good  work;  know  definitions 
and  analyze  and  parse  fairly. 

II.  Geography — Class  B.  Thirteen  pupils  ;  limit.  Dominion  of  Canada,  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  United  States.  Use  dissected  map  and  do  the  work  of  their  limit  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

III.  Ohject  Lessons — Class  A.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  teaching  the 
blind  qualities  of  the  things  about  which  they  read,  by  furnishing  specimens  of  the  articles- 
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and  teaching  them  the  properties  of  those  things  objectively.  Great  care  had  been  taken 
with  this  class.  The  principal  points  with  reference  to  all  the  well-known  animals,  grains 
and  groceries,  were  mastered.  Acquaintance  with  this  subject  adds  very  much  to  their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  kindred  matters. 

lY.  Reading — Class  B.  Have  been  taught  to  read  in  a  tone  loud  and  clear,  but  free 
from  harshness.    Know  what  they  read ;  spelling  not  qnite  so  good. 

Y.  Writing — Class  C.  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Arabic  numbers, 
proper  names,  capitals,  etc.,  very  fairly. 

Miss  Gillen's  Classes. 

Arithmetic — Class  D.  Twenty-two  in  this  class,  mostly  young.  Know  rotation 
and  numeration,  can  add  three  figures,  mentally  substract,  multiply  and  divide,  and  do 
small  problems. 

II.  Geography — Class  D.    Similar  to  the  last;  use  dissected  maps,  and  answer  fairly 

well. 

III.  Writing — Same  Class.    Form  letters  well,  and  write  in  a  fairly  legible  manner. 

lY.  Canadian  History — The  examination  of  this  class  comprised  a  test  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  chief  wars  and  their  causes  and  results ;  the  chief  treaties  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  with  their  provisions ;  most  of  the  important  events  of  each  epoch  in  Canadian 
history,  and  brief  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The  answering  showed  that 
they  had  been  well  taught,  and  thoroughly  drilled. 

Y.  Grammar — Class  D.  This  class  was  given  a  good  drill  in  the  definitions,  and 
examined  rather  minutely  on  the  inflections  of  gender,  persons,  number,  comparison,  etc., 
also  parse  simple  sentences  very  fairly.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  the  short  time  they 
have  been  under  instruction  on  this  subject,  is  very  creditable  to  the  teacher. 

YI.  English  Literature — The  class  in  this  subject  consisting  of  20  members  is  a 
select  one,  and  embraces  most  of  the  best  and  brightest  pupils  in  the  Institution.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  embraced  the  history  of  English  Literature,  from  Beda's  time  to 
the  present,  a  general  review;  more  minutely.  Paradise  Lost,  1st  and  2nd  Books  ;  Shake- 
speare's Henry  YII. ;  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Whittier's  poems.  The  greatest 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  by  all  the  class.  The  answering,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions was  admirable,  and  the  recitations  'from  memory  of  choice  passages  from  the 
several  authors  was  share^  in  by  every  individual  in  the  class,  each  being  desirous  of 
contributing  something  to  the  common  stock  of  information.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
commend  the  work  done  here,  the  industry  and  enthusiam  of  the  class,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  teacher.    Any  school  might  be  proud  of  such  pupils. 

YII.  English  History — A  Class  of  10  advanced  pupils.  Limit  of  work,  from  1688 
to  present  time.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  the  period  shown, 
also  a  good  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  and  other  changes  effected  in  the  interval. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  Classes. 

I.  Reading — Class  D.  This  is  a  primary  or  rather  combination  of  classes.  All  doing  as 
good  work  as  one  might  expect.  The  advancement  made  by  some  since  last  examination,  is 
well  marked. 

II.  Writing — Class  E.  These  little  ones  are  struggling  with  the  elements  of  the 
subject.  Several  have  mastered  all  the  small  letters  and  can  write  small  words.  The 
class  contains  some  that  have  but  recently  entered  the  Institution,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  not  much  could  be  expected.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  all  who 
are  able  to  learn  are  certainly  doing  well. 
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III.  Gymnastic  Classes — The  teaching  here  is  excellent,  and  the  pupils  take  great 
interest  in  the  exercises,  and  are  suitably  benefited  by  them. 

IV.  Grammar — Class  E.  A  pupil  teacher  in  charge  of  1 5  pupils.  Several  know  the 
definitions  and  inflections  well  and  can  parse  very  easy  words  ;  others  are  deficient,  but 
this  is  no  fault  of  the  teacher. 

Y.  Arithmetic — Class  E.  Pupil  in  charge.  The  pupils  in  this  class  are  quite 
young.  Some  of  them  will  never  be  very  apt  in  arithmetic  ;  a  few  are  exceedingly  bright. 
They  are  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  and  were  examined  individually.  Fair  work 
has  been  done ;  some  of  the  little  ones  performed  operations  in  addition  and  subtraction 
very  well.  They  have  also  been  taught  to  count  to  quite  high  numbers,  and  understand 
the  simple  relations  of  numbers  fairly  well.  In  the  examination  of  this  class,  wooden 
blocks  were  employed  and  the  pupils  showed  much  ingenuity  in  their  use. 

On  the  whole,  cksses  are  well  taught  and  the  Institution  seems  to  be  in  a  most  satis- 
factory state.  We  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  courtesies  extended  to  us 
during  the  examination. 

Musical  Department. 

This  was  examined  by  Professor  Aldons,  of  Hamilton.  A  copy  of  the  report  made 
I)y  him  is  appended  : — 

In  submitting  my  report  on  the  examination  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Musical 
Department,  which  I  held  in  the  Blind  Institute  in  Brantford,  on  May  26  and  27th,  I 
could  at  onee  remark  on  the  entente  cordiale  that  exists  among  the  teachers,  and  between 
the  teachers  and  their  pupils  ;  also,  on  the  gratifying  progress  that  is  observable  in  those 
pupils  who  came  under  my  notice  last  year,  the  advance  in  some  cases  being  very 
remarkable." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  about  each  of  the  classes.  The  piano 
classes  under  Mr.  Day,  Miss  Callaghan,  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  MclSTish  ;  the  organ  pupils 
under  Mr.  Day ;  and  the  melodeon  pupils  under  Miss  McNish ;  the  vocal  tuition 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Howson;  the  violin  class  under  Mr.  Baker  ;  the  counterpoint  class 
under  Mr.  Day  ;  and  the  harmony  classes  under  Mr.  Day  and  Miss  Moore  ;  the  point  class 
under  Miss  Moore;  and  the  tuning  under  Mr.  Raymond.  In  all  classes  the  same 
careful  teaching  and  kindly  attention  are  to  be  found  that  I  commented  on  before.  Classes 
under  the  care  of  pupil  teachers  are  a  new  introduction  since  last  year,  which  must  be 
reported.  It  is  of  course  a  necessity  that  those  who  are  going  to  practice  teaching  for  a 
livelihood  should  have  some  opportunity  of  beginning  to  teach,  and  of  getting  some 
experience  in  that  line.  In  my  opinion  this  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  otherwise  many  little,  but  very  essential  poirits, 
are  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  pupil  teacher,  who  has  defective  vision 
and  who  has  not  yet  found  out  the  way  of  detecting  faults  which  are  at  once  apparent  to 
a  pair  of  good  eyes,  such  as  faulty  finger  position  and  action,  absence  of  the  clinging  touch 
which  is  necessary  to  true  legato-playing,  which  absence  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  blind 
students  in  their  beginning  stages.  In  view  of  this  latter  fact  I  would  urge  on  those  who 
take  the  pupil  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  music  studies,  to  carefully  and  rigidly  insist 
first  on  the  correct  binding  of  the  tones  together,  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in 
sympathetic  playing.  The  fact  that  the  blind  have  to  trust  to  their  touch  instead  of  their 
eyes  to  find  their  notes,  seems  to  induce  a  liabit  of  holding  their  arms  suspended  over  the 
keys  and  allowing  the  fingers  to  touch  the  notes  in  a  light  and  jerky  manner,  a  habit 
which  can  easily  be  stopped  at  the  outset,  but  is  well  nigh  ineradicable  when  once  well 
rooted.  The  hearty  chorus  and  hymn  sinking  which  forms  a  part  of  their  daily  worship, 
and  which  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  Callaghan  and  Mr.  Day,  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
noticeable  feature,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  efiect  on  all  those  who 
participate  in  it.  I  would  again  suggest  to  their  attention,  the  advisability  of  remodelling 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  pianos.    A  new  Mason  &  Risch  upright,  and  a  J.  R, 
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Williams  upright,  in  the  first  parlour,  are  a  good  addition  to  the  stock  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  adopt  the  plan  in  vogue  in  colleges  and  schools,  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  some  pianoforte  firm  to  keep  the  Institute  supplied  with  good 
instruments  for  so  much  per  annum.  Where  the  pianos  are  the  property  of  the  Institution 
they  must  deteriorate  with  years  and  have  to  be  replaced  one  by  one  with  new  ones, 
whereas  under  the  other  system  the  Institute  would  have  no  decayed  pianos  within  its 
walls,  except  a  few  for  the  tuners  to  practice  upon.  The  pedal  harmonium  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  clarinet  stops  to  be  filled  in  in  the 
organ  (as  prepared  for),  as  it  is  a  stop  that  is  much  used,  and  there  are  now  sufficient 
pupils  who  play  advanced  music  to  render  that  stop  not  only  desirable  but  almost  necessary. 
The  grading  of  the  pupils  into  various  stages  of  ability  and  progress  seems  to  be  success- 
ful, and  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  raise  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  pupils. 

In  closing  my  report  I  must  thank  the  Principal  and  the  whole  stafi"  for  the 
kindness  which  I  experienced  during  my  stay. 


MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURES. 


The  amount  expended  in  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  past  twelve  months 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement.  The  same  information  as  regards  the  previous 
year  is  also  given  : — 


Year  ending  30th  Sep- 

Year ending  30th  Sep- 

tember, 1885. 

tember,  1886. 

Services. 

Total  Ex- 

Annual 

Total  Ex- 

Annual 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

§  c. 

$  c. 

1    15,421  57 

116  83 

15,658  56 

118  63 

100  15 

0  76 

87  34 

0  66 

3,030  10 

22  96 

2,982  06 

22  59 

897  56 

6  80 

888  68 

6  73 

953  68 

7  22 

966  13 

7  32 

1,888  74 

14  31 

1,863  58 

14  12 

223  86 

1  70 

308  80 

2  34 

616  61 

4  67 

660  05 

5  00 

Fuel   

3,634  56 

27  53 

2,951  30 

22  36 

Light   

1,262  45 

9  56 

963  50 

7  30 

395  13 

2  99 

346  69 

2  63 

511  06 

3  87 

494  05 

3  74 

958  31 

7  26 

895  86 

6  79 

1,022  66 

7  75 

896  54 

6  79 

575  40 

4  36 

675  19 

5  11 

709  91 

5  38 

718  32 

5  44 

1,183  77 

8  97 

1,218  08 

9  23 

33,385  52 

252  92 

32,574  73 

246  78 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  Physicianv 
also  statistical  tables  relating  to  the  pupils. 
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PEINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1886. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  141,  or  three  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  141,  78  were  males  and  63  females.  One  hundred  and 
ten  of  our  last  year's  pupils  are  now  in  attendance.  Of  these  61  are  males  and  49  females. 
Thirty -one — 17  males  and  14  females — have,  consequently,  not  yet  returned,  and  are 
accounted  for  as  under  : — 


Graduated  in  literary,  musical  and  industrial  classes .  .  2 
*'  literary  classes,  partially  in  music .  . 

Left  finally  with  partial  results  

Found  employment,  (partial  sight)  

Left  owing  to  poor  health  

"  home  requirements  

"  removal  from  Canada   

Excluded  on  account  of  weak  intellect  

grave  misconduct  .... 
Detained  at  home  temporarily  from  various  expla 

causes     

Absence  not  accounted  for  

Total  


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 

4 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1 

17 

14 

31 

In  addition  to  the  110  pupils  of  last  session  who  have,  so  far,  presented  themselves, 
5  former  pupils — 2  males  and  3  females — not  in  attendance  last  session,  have  been 
re-admitted.  The  new  admissions  to  date  number  17 — 13  males  and  4  females — so  that 
our  total  pupil  population  at  the  present  time  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Pupils  of  last  session                                               61           49  110 

New  pupils                                                            13            4  17 

Former  pupils  re  admitted                                         2             3  5 

Total   76  56  132 

This  shows  an  attendance  of  8  in  excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  cor- 
responding (late  last  year. 

From  reports  received  from  pupils  temporarily  absent  and  applications  in  hand,  1 
am  led  to  believe  that  this  excess  will — if  no  disturbing  causes  intervene — be  fully  main- 
tained throughout  the  session,  and  that  our  average  will  approximate  closely  to  140  as 
against  132,  the  average  attendance  of  last  session. 
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The  respective  ages  of  the  new  arrivals  are  as  follows  : — 


Years.  Males.    Females.  Total. 

6    2  0  2 

9    1  3  4 

10   •  ...  1  0  1 

11    1  0  1 

12    1  0  1 

13    2  0  2 

17    1  0  1 

22    1  0  1 

23    1  0  1 

24    1  0  I 

31    1  0  1 

37    0  1  1 

Total   13  4  17 


For  the  admission  of  the  two  juniors,  both  under  age,  in  the  foregoing  list,  very 
strong  reasons  existed.  The  applications  of  the  over-age  persons  were  most  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  only  acceded  to  after  a  special  case-  had  in  every  instance  been  made  out 
in  favour  of  the  applicant.  In  no  one  of  them  could  admission  very  well  have  been 
refused.  While  the  objection  to  the  reception  of  adults  in  such  an  Institution  is  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  some  little  risk  must  at  times  be  incurred  in  order  to  avoid  doing  to 
much  afflicted  and  often  very  deserving  young  men  and  women  a  lifelong  injury.  I  am 
bound,  moreover,  to  add  that  our  adult  pupils  have  usually  shown  a  proper  sense  of  their 
jji  ivileges,  and  have  given  very  little  trouble. 

Pupils  who  have  Left. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks  with  reference  to  pupils  who  have  left  the  Institution 
during  or  at  the  end  of  last  session,  may  here  be  in  place.  The  five  male  pupils  who 
graduated  with  partial  outfits  had,  with  one  exception — a  pupil  of  four  years'  standing — 
been  for  many  sessions  in  the  Institution,  and  under  industrial  instruction.  All  were 
diligent  in  their  eflforts  to  learn,  but  none  of  them  had  the  mechanical  ability  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  position  of  full  graduates.  An  exception  was,  consequently, 
made  in  their  favour.  They  left  with  liberal  supplies  of  tools,  models  and  willow- ware, 
and  are,  J  believe,  all  now  earning  a  livelihood  by  making  and  vending  the  less  (ilaborate 
classes  of  willow  goods.  The  two  pianoforte  tuners  who  graduated  are  also  doing  well. 
One  of  them  is  carrying  on  his  business  on  his  own  account,  the  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Risch,  the  well-known  pianoforte  manufacturers,  of  Toronto. 
Of  the  pupils  the  state  of  whose  health  led  to  their  removal,  two  are  constitutionally 
delicate,  and  are  better  on  that  account  at  home  ;  the  third  was  in  the  best  of  health  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  and  any  illness  in  her  case  must  have  been  of  vacation  origin. 
One  of  the  two  first  mentioned  is  able  to  work  occasionally  at  his  trade  as  a  basket-maker, 
the  other,  a  talented  lad,  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  music  under  private  tuition. 

Tjie  Staff, 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Day,  our  senior  music  teacher, 
who  left  in  order  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Illinois  Female  College,  conjointly  with 
an  appointment  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Knight,  who,  like  Mr.  Day,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  The 
duties  of  junior  male  officer,  which  include,  with  the  charge  of  the  male  pupils  out  of 
school  hours,  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  primary  literary  classes,  and  a  large  class  in 
calisthenics,  are  now  performed  by  Mr.  Francis  Flanagan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Joseph 
McCarthy,  who  resigned  in  order  to  enter  upon  a  special  course  of  collegiate  studies. 
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Miss  Mary  Jane  Brown,  a  former  pupil  who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  assistant  instruc- 
tress in  the  workroom,  also  retired  at  the  vacation,  and  her  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed.  While  occasional  changes  are  inevitable,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
occur  from  no  unpleasant  cause,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  staff  are  officers  of  such 
experience  and  standing  in  their  profession  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  score. 
To  one  and  all  of  them  my  cordial  thanks  are  due  for  their  kind  and  faithful 
co-operation. 

The  Literary  Classes — Kindergarten. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  literary  classes  continues  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
last  year.    The  numbers  of  pupils  constituting  these  classes  are  as  follows  : — 


In  Arithmetic  ;   76 

Grammar   68 

Geography   67 

Reading   66 

Literature   20 

Writing   97 

Natural  Hi«tory  and  Physiology  (Boys)   7 

Object  Lessons   34 

English  and  Canadian  History    20 


For  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Examiners'  reports,  which  have  for  the  past  six  ses- 
sions formed  a  very  interesting  feature  in  our  annual  records.  While  the  Examiners 
find  little  to  criticise,  and  speak  in  only  too  generous  terms  of  the  state  of  our  literary 
department,  the  necessity  for  progressive  improvement,  wherever  possible,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  off.  I  am  conscious  of  the  need  in  this  particular  for  the  more  systematic 
training  of  the  minds  and  perceptive  faculties  of  our  younger  pupils  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  Institution  life  than  we  have  yet  attained.  This,  in  my  opinion,  only  the 
Kindergarten  system,  thoroughly  and  scientifically  applied  to  the  needs  and  condition  of 
the  blind,  can  fully  supply,  and  to  teach  this  properly,  the  systematic  training  of  the 
teacher  for  this  particular  work  is  required.  The  two  Institutions  that  rank  highest  on 
this  Continent  as  models  in  respect  of  the  education  of  the  Blind,  whether  as  regards 
their  appliances  and  apparatus,  or  the  experience  brought  to  bear  on  their  management, 
are  respectively  the  one  in  New  York  city,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wait,  and  the  Perkins  Institute,  under  Mr.  M.  Aiiagnos,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
its  founder.  Dr.  Howe.  At  both  of  these  the  Kindergarten  system  is  being  carried  out  on  a 
liberal  scale.  From  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Wait  during  the  sittings  of  the  late 
Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  I  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of  two  Kinder- 
gartens, a  false  and  a  true  one,  or,  rather,  of  one  that  might  be  termed  empirical  and 
another  properly  designated  scienlitic.  The  danger  of  adopting  the  former  in  mistake  for 
the  latter  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
pupils  are  those  whose  whole  method  of  thinking  and  reasoning  has  to  find  in  our  educa- 
tional processes  its  ground- work.  The  propriety  of  introducing  the  Kindergarten 
system  in  this  Institution  under  a  properly  trained  instructor,  is  a  matter  calling,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  for  early  consideration. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  plan  of  grading  the  classes  under  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  has,  so  far, 
proved  very  satisfactory.  It  had  been  carried  out  hitherto  rather  tentatively  and  experi- 
mentally than  as  a  perfect  or  complete  arrangement,  but  will  now  go  into  force  in  its 
entirety,  and  no  pupil  will  be  changed  from  one  grade  to  another  except,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  literary  classes,  after  a  report  by  the  teacher  to  the  Principal.  A  graded  course 
will  also  be  adopted  with  the  pupils  under  Mr.  Knight's  tuition  on  the  pipe  organ.  I 
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most  fully  concur  in  the  general  purport  of  the  Examiner's  remarks,  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  correct  training  of  beginners.  Mr.  Aldous  probably  scarcely  realizes  how  readily, 
or  by  what  means  even  a  blind  pupil-instructor,  if  properly  taught,  will  detect  some  faults 
that  would  seem  to  be  only  discernible  by  the  eye.  But  he  well  advises  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  learner's  career,  the  experienced  and  seeing  instructor  should  be 
on  hand  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher,  and  to  correct  through  the  latter'g 
instrumentality  the  defects  of  the  pupil.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  I  have  arranged 
for  Miss  Oallaghan,  our  senior  lady  music  teacher,  to  superintend  daily  in  person,  three  of 
the  pupil-teachers' junior  girls'  classes.  Mr.  Knight's  time  is  too  fully  occupied  for  him  to 
give  daily  attention  to  the  three  boys'  classes,  under  as  many  male  pupil-teachers,  but  on 
one  day  in  the  week  they  are  subject  to  his  inspection  and  examination. 

The  Examiner's  recommendation  that  our  pianos  should  be  hired  instead  of  purchased 
is  entitled  to  all  respect,  although  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons  to  advise  that  it 
should  be  acted  upon.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  whether  any  leading  house  would  care 
to  accept  such  a  contract  on  reasonable  terms,  in  view  of  the  external  defacement, — to  a 
great  extent  from  unavoidable  causes — to  say  nothing  of  internal  deterioration  to  which 
the  instruments  are  subjected  at  the  hands  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  blind  pupils.  In  the 
next  place,  the  owner  would  almost  certainly  insist  on  tuning  his  own  instruments,  but 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  method  of  instruction  in  that  branch  that  our  senior 
pupil  tuners  should  have  all  the  practice  the  care  of  our  own  pianos  secures  for  them — 
and  of  this  they  have  little  enough.  Again,  our  old  instruments  supply  "  subjects  "  for 
the  tuning  classes  to  practice  daily  upon  and,  if  by  the  natural  process  of  damage  and 
decay  we  failed  to  secure  a  supply  of  old  instruments,  we  should  have  to  buy  others  for 
the  purpose.  Our  stock  of  pianos  is  now  much  improved  ;  we  have  a  very  fair  number 
for  present  purposes  and  most  of  them  in  good  condition.  Our  greater  need  now  is 
more  rooms  for  music  practice,  particularly  in  the  east  wing  where  we  have  some  instru- 
ments in  very  objectionable  situations.  The  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  several  branches 
of  musical  tuition  are  as  under  : — 


In  Pipe  Organ  •   5 

Pianoforte   82 

Reed  Organ   8 

Violin   4 

Vocal  class    38 

Harmony   13 


Point  Print  Music  Writing     10 

The  Tuning  Class. 

A  place  in  this  class  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  many  of  our  male  pupils.  There 
are  now  21  under  instruction,  of  whom  15  are  taught  by  the  Instructor,  Mr.  Raymond, 
personally,  and  6  by  advanced  pupils.  The  two  seniors  have  charge  of  all  the  tools  and 
are  expected  to  keep  the  pianos  of  the  Institution  in  good  order.  The  purchases  of  new 
instruments  during  the  past  year  have  enabled  me  to  place  an  additional  piano  at  the 
service  of  the  tuning  class,  which  is  consequently  well  supplied  with  opportunities  for 
practice.  Every  pupil  is  aflforded  a  sufficient  time  for  practice  daily.  Encouraging 
reports  continue  to  be  received  from  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this  department  ; 
at  the  same  time,  caution  is  necessary  lest  it  should  be  over-crowded.  Pianoforte  tun- 
ing is  not  a  merely  mechanical  acquirement,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  every  pupil 
with  a  fair  talent  for  music  make  a  first-class  tuner.  To  turn  out  half  qualified  tuners 
would  soon  discredit  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  this  capacity  altogether,  and  render 
their  struggle  with  seeing  competition  more  difficult  than  ever.  Pupils  and  pupils' 
friends  are  apt  to  make  too  light  of  these  considerations  and  turn  from  the  homelier  but 
often  more  certain  trade  of  chair  and  basket-making,  to  tuning,  as  being  a  vocation  in 
their  view,  less  laborious  and  more  refined.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  impose 
some  check  in  the  shape  of  a  test,  ere  long,  on  the  crowd  of  eager  aspirants  for  a  place  in 
(the  tuning  class. 
2(B.) 
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The  Willow  Shop. 

In  this  department  everything  has  worked  smoothly  and  pleasantly  during  the  past 
year.  Six  pupils,  as  already  stated,  graduated  with  complete  or  partial  outfits  at  the  end 
of  the  late  session  and  21  are  now  working  wholly  or  for  certain  hours  daily  in  the 
willow  shop.    The  Trade  Instructor's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Principal : — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September,  30th,  1886. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  fair  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  engaged  in  the 
workshop.  Six  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  one  of  this  number  received  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  tools,  models  and  materials,  having  completed  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  the  others  were  granted  partial  outfits  of  tools,  models  and  materials  sufiicient  to 
enable  them  to  produce  such  articles  as  they  were  thought  competent  to  make.  All  six 
are  now  working  at  their  own  homes,  and  I  have  already  received  encouraging  reports 
of  their  success  from  several  of  them.  The  behaviour  of  the  shop  pupils  during  the 
entire  session  has  been  most  exemplary,  their  industry  commendable  and  their  content- 
ment gratifying — these  qualities  being  allied  to  cheerfulness  (an  excellent  working 
quality).  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
reliable  work  made  during  their  nine  months  of  training. 

Sales  by  Trade  Instructor   $674  85 

Work  on  hand  not  sold    200  00 


Total   $874  85 

In  consequence  of  having  so  many  graduates  at  the  close  of  last  session,  the  number 
of  pupils  qualified  to  receive  vacation  supplies  of  willow  was  considerably  reduced,  but 
ten  pupils  were,  nevertheless,  granted  a  supply  of  willow  and  the  loan  of  a  few  tools  and 
models.    The  following  statement  shows  the  excellent  result : — 


W.  D.  earned   $28  00 

S.  W.  "    37  00 

F.  N.    25  00 

M.  K  "   25  00 

T.  P.  " .    25  eo 

A.  S.   :   6  00 

F.  P.  "   •  ,   12  00 

T.  E.  "    15  00 

J.  S.  "    20  00 

S.  L.  "    28  00 

S.  S.  "    33  00 

H.  S.    10  00 


Total  vacation  earnings   $264  00 


On  the  return  of  the  above  pupihs  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  number  had,  in  addition  to  his  sales,  made  an  assort- 
ment of  willow-ware  for  exhibition  at  the  London  Fair  and  had  received  the  first  prize, 
$4.00.  Another  of  our  pupils  (a  graduate)  recently  wrote  me  that  he  was  very  busy 
making  an  assortment  of  work,  also  for  exhibition,  and  enclosing  a  post-office  order  in 
payment  for  common  baskets,  which  he  was  too  busy  to  make  himself. 

Perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  last  session's  work  was  the  making  of  a  large  assort- 
pient  of  willow-ware  by  our  pupils  for  the  Educational  Exhibit,  sent  to  the  Indo-Oolonial 
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Exhibition.  This  task  imposed  upon  pupils  and  Instructor  a  work  beyond  their  ordinary 
ambition,  but,  if  by  aiming  at  the  sky  we  have  managed  to  strike  a  tree,  we  shall  feel 
rewarded  for  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  additional  labour  in  preparing  the  work 
for  exhibition.  • 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-one  pupils  in  the  workshop  making  satis- 
factory progress. 

I  have  the  honour,  etc., 

Thos.  Truss,  Trade  Instructor. 
The  Sewing  Room. 

In  this  department  41  pupils,  all  females,  receive  instruction.  The  retirement  of  the 
Assistant  Instructress,  Miss  Mary  J.  Brown,  has  imposed  additional  duties  on  the  Instruc- 
tress, Miss  Loveys,  who,  however,  is  frequently  able  to  secure  assistance  from  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  in  teaching  beginners.  The  Bead  Class  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Knitting  Room. 

In  this  room  a  quantity  of  very  beautiful  work,  both  machine  and  hand-knitted,  has 
been  turned  out  during  the  past  session.  The  result  more  than  justifies  the  change  made 
some  time  since,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  produced  and  the  payment  of 
pupils  employed  in  its  production.  The  quality  is  higher,  the  variety  greater,  and  the 
tasteful  and  ornamental  is  largely  substituted  for  the  coarse  and  homely  goods  of  former 
years.  I  was  much  struck  when  at  New  York  with  the  appearance  of  the  well  furnished 
and  carpeted  apartment,  with  its  show-cases  of  finished  work,  which  formed  the  sewing, 
knitting  and  fancy  work-room  of  that  Institution.  If  we  have  no  room  to  spare  for  this 
purpose  of  the  dimensions  of  the  one  I  referred  to,  our  rooms  are  light  and  lofty  and 
could  easily  be  made  more  attractive  than  they  are  at  present,  at  a  small  expense,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  work  could  be  protected  from  dust  and  handling  and  be  more 
effectively  displayed  than  it  is.    The  pupils  in  the  knitting  classes  number  49. 

The  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education,  an  exhibit  of  the  apparatus 
used  and  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  industries  taught  in  this  Institution  -jvas 
forwarded  to  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition,  held  this  year  in  London.  It  included 
selections  from  goods  manufactured  in  the  willow  shop,  models  employed  in  their  produc- 
tion, some  very  beautiful  hand  and  machine  needlework,  elaborate  and  tasteful  knitted- 
goods,  and  bead  and  fancy  work.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  chart,  descriptive  of  the 
Institution  in  all  particulars,  and  photographic  views  of  the  Institution  and  site,  as  well 
as  photographs  of  the  various  class  and  work-rooms  and  the  pupils  engaged  at  their 
several  duties.  A  raised  sectional  map  of  Ontario,  point-print  writing  guides,  and  models 
and  stufied  specimens  used  in  object  teaching,  were  also  shown. 

•  The  Library. 

The  following  books  in  embossed  type  or  point-print  have  been  added  to  the  Pupils' 
Library  during  the  past  year  :  In  embossed  type — Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter ;  Scott's 
Poems  :  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  ;  Quentin  Durward  ;  What  Katy  did ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  Holmes'  Autocrat  at  Breakfast ; 
Prescott's  Mahomet ;  Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ;  In  point  print— Tales  of  Adventure  ; 
Smiles'  Self-help  ;  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ;  Chapters  on  Animals  ;  ^Esops  Fables  ;  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent.  Dr. 
Corson's  report  will  no  doubt  enter  into  fuller  details  on  this  point.  Cases  of  constitu- 
tional delicacy  will  always  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  and 
frequently  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  temporary  respite  from  continuous  study  is 
desirable.  A  recommendation  from  the  medical  officer  to  that  effect  always  meets  with 
immediate  attention.  The  absence  of  contagious  disease  and  of  other  complaints  arising 
from  local  causes  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  site  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Institution. 

Discipline. 

The  principles  upon  which  discipline  is  maintained  at  this  Institution  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  previous  reports.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  as  a  whole  during  the  past 
session  was  most  satisfactory  and  extreme  measures  had  seldom  to  be  resorted  to.  As 
already  mentioned,  one  case  of  expulsion — and  I  am  happy  to  say  only  one — has  to  be 
reported.  One  of  the  female  pupils,  a  girl  of  16,  was  guilty,  for  the  second  time,  of 
wilfully  destroying  the  clothing  of  her  fellow  pupils.  This  was  done  in  sheer  mischief 
and  without  any  pretence  of  provocation.  A  low  order  of  intellect  combined  with  very 
dull  moral  perception,  made  the  case  a  somewhat  hopeless  one,  and  the  girl's  removal  was 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  safety  as  well  as  discipline. 

Vacation  Improvements. 

During  the  late  vacation  our  Engineer  and  his  Assistants  have  effected  very  extensive 
improvements  in  the  heating  arrangements  of  the  building  especially  the  school  and  work- 
rooms and  dormitories,  in  the  east  wing.  The  last  stove  has  been  removed  from  the  main 
building  and  I  anticipate  that  not  only  will  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  be  secured  but 
that  the  personal  comfort  of  the  female  pupils  particularly  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  better  and  more  equal  distribution  of  heat.  These  important  alterations  have  been 
accomplished  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  now  well 
heated,  but  economy  will  be  consulted  by  the  substitution  of  radiators  for  coils  and  pipes 
in  several  places  and  I  recommend  that  a  small  amount  for  this  purpose  be  appropriated. 

The  condition  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  much  improved  by  the  stopping 
of  the  wood-work  wherever  shrunken,  the  pointing  of  the  masonry,  and  the  painting  of 
the  whole  of  the  former.  The  old  buildin;^  had  not  been  re-painted  since  its  erection 
fourteen  years  since  and  its  condition  and  appearance  were  hardly  creditable.  Rapid 
decay  would  have  ensued  had  this  matter  been  longer  neglected.  There  are  places  even 
now  where  another  coat  of  paint  might  he  given  advantageously.  The  exteriors  of  the 
Principal's  and  Engineer's  houses  will  both  require  to  be  painted  next  year.  The  new 
material  known  as  Alabastine  for  colouring  walls  and  ceilings  has  been  used  by  us  in 
several  instances  either  as  a  ground  work  or  substitute  for  paint.  In  this  mode  of  using 
it  Alabastine  has  answered  well,  while  it  is  a  great  improvement  when  applied  in  place  of 
white-wash. 

The  Grojnds. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  grounds,  has  been  the  removal  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  of  the  old  six-foot  picket  fence  on  the  southern  and  eastern  front  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  simple  iron  pipe  rail,  supported  at  eight 
foot  distances  on  turned  and  painted  cedar  posts.  The  gates  at  the  two  main  entrances 
are  removed  altog(3ther.  To  the  propriety  of  making  this  desirable  change,  attention  was 
directed  in  niy  last  report.  It  was  brought  about  more  speedily  than  I  had  ventured  to 
anticipate  by  two  furious  storms  of  snow  and  rain  respectively,  both  accompanied  by  high 
wind,  which  made  gaps  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  shattered  to  pieces  large 
portion!  of  the  fencing  blown  down.    The  whole  of  the  new  work  has  been  done  at  less 
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cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  broken  fence  and  the  substantial  repair  of  the  standing  part 
would  have  entailed.  The  whole  of  our  ornamental  grounds  are  now  thrown  open  to 
public  view  without  obstruction,  and  as  approached  from  the  city  present  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  This  will  be  heightened  by  the  seeding  down  with  mixed  grasses  of  the 
lower  portions,  and  planting  trees  and  evergreens  at  suitable  intervals.  Our  trees  were 
last  year  subjected  to  a  thorough  pruning  by  which  they  have  decidedly  benefited. 

The  expropriation  some  time  since,  of  twenty-two  acres  of  land  on  the  northern  and 
western  boundary  of  the  Institution  estate,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
isolation  of  the  premises,  has  made  it  necessary  to  consider  how  this  new  property  may 
best  be  utilized,  The  higher  portion  on  a  level  with  the  Institution,  and  immediately  in 
its  rear  and  broken  at  its  western  extremity  into  ravines  and  rolling  land,  is  well  adapted 
with  very  little  planting  and  laying  out  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  The  trees 
already  planted  in  rows  and  groups,  will  ultimately  form  a  protection  to  our  rear  premises 
while  giving  shelter  to  delightful  walks  and  drives,  serving,  I  trust,  not  only  for  a  pleasant 
resort  for  our  own  pupils,  but  also  for  the  citizens  of  Brantford.  The  lower  and  level  portion 
of  the  new  property  was  seeded  down  to  clover  last  year,  and  during  the  past  summer  has 
been  fenced  and  used  very  profitably  as  a  pasture  field  for  our  cattle. 

Thk  Farm  and  Garden. 

The  farm  and  garden  this  year  have  been  very  productive.  Although  the  dryness 
of  the  late  summer  months  retarded  the  developement  of  our  root  crops,  and  has  more  or 
less  aflfected  the  ultimate  yield,  the  quantity  obtained  has  been  good,  and  in  some  cases 
even  remarkable.  The  land  is  gradually  becoming  cleaner  under  vigilant  cultivation,  and 
the  crops  would  not  discredit  soils  of  much  greater  richness. 

Improvements  Suggested. 

It  is  not,  I  presume,  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  arguments  used  time  and  again  in 
favour  of  the  three  great  improvements  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  probably  have  to  be 
undertaken.  A  new  roof,  the  extension  of  the  east  wing — the  last  mentioned  including 
more  class  rooms  and  dormitories,  music  and  practice  rooms,  a  girls'  trunk  and  play  room, 
and  a  female  hospital  ward — and  finally,  a  gymnasium,  the  value  of  which  I  imagine 
cannot  even  yet  be  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated,  or  it  would  have  been  erected 
long  ago ;  these  are  the  additions  and  improvements  to  which  I  refer.  I  had  recently, 
when  at  the  New  York  Convention,  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  photographs  of  the  drilled 
companies  of  blind  youths  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  where,  as  well  as  at  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  system  of  physical  training  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  hygienic  not  less  than  a  recreative  sense,  a  gymnasium  is  essential  to  make  our 
work  here  complete. 

The  bakery  of  the  Institution  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  many  respects.  The  oven 
is  of  the  old  fashioned  description,  and  the  general  arrangements  are  below  the  mark 
altogether.  I  respectfully  advise  an  appropriation  to  cover  a  reform  in  this  department 
of  our  domestic  economy. 

The  carpenter's  shop  has  long  been  condemned  as  too  small,  as  well  as  damp  and 
unhealthy.  Its  removal,  as  once  proposed,  to  the  room  in  the  basement  formerly  used  as 
a  Bursar's  store-room,  could  only  partially  mend  matters.  If,  too,  the  carpenter  were  in  a 
more  accessible  place,  his  shop  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  resort  to  some  of  our 
male  pupils,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  quite  a  little  mechanical  skill,  and  enjoy  in  a  simple 
way,  any  opportunity  afforded  them  for  exercising  it.  I  propose,  in  order  to  meet  all  our 
needs  in  this  regard,  to  appropriate  a  pirt  of  the  western  coal  shed  which  is  far  larger 
than  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  small  coal  we  now  require. 
The  portion  taken  can  be  boarded  off,  the  upper  part  to  be  floored  and  used  as  the  workshop, 
and  the  lower  part  as  a  cellar  for  storing  lumber.  The  shop  will  then  be  a  dry,  roomy  and 
airy  apartment,  easily  warmed  and  accessible  from  the  boys'  quarters.  The  expense  will 
be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  needed. 
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ACKNOWLEDQMBNTS. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  again  acknowledging  the  kind  consideration  and 
friendly  attentions  extended  to  our  pupils  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  and  citizens 
of  Brantford,  generally,  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
•Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

RoBBRT  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

Sir, — My  report  recently  forwarded  to  you  deals  exclusively  with  the  state  of  the 
Institution  and  matters  connected  therewith,  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1886.  But,  during  the  few  days  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  that  report,  and  while  it 
was  necessarily  still  in  my  hands,  circumstances  occurred  to  which  T  shall  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  referring,  without  waiting  .for  a  whole  year  to  elapse  before  they  are 
noticed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  a  state  of  almost  unusual  health- 
iness appeared  to  perv^ade  the  Institution.  About  the  4th  of  the  month  two  pupils,  both 
boys,  complained  of  sore  throat  attended  with  feverish  symptoms.  One  of  these  cases 
was  clearly  the  result  of  a  bad  cold,  and  a  day  or  two's  nursing  saw  the  lad  again  at  his 
studies.  The  other,  a  boy  of  14,  named  John  Alexander,  from  East  Whitby,  became 
worse,  but  his  case  did  not  excite  anxiety  until  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  it  developed 
into  diphtheria  of  a  malignant  type.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  our  excellent  male 
hospital  ward  in  charge  of  an  experienced  sick-nurse,  and  effectually  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils.  In  a  few  hours  two  other  boys,  one  less  than  eight  and  the  other  under 
seven  years  of  age,  both  became  affected  and  were  also  placed  with  a  second  nurse  in  the 
hospital.  The  terrible  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  second  and 
even  third  pupil  was  attacked,  made  the  outlook  for  the  moment  a  sufficiently  appalling 
one.  Perhaps  nowhere  could  it  present  more  difficulties  than  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  In  some  instance  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  pupils  would  seem  to  be  the 
easiest  and  safest  resort.  But  blind  boys  and  girls  require  most  careful  arrangements, 
every  detail  of  which  must  be  perfect,  before  they  can  be  dispersed.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  many  days  must  be  allowed  for  notices  to  reach  parents  and  parents  to 
be  heard  from  in  reply.  And  until  this  is  done  blind  pupils  cannot  start  on  their  way 
home.  Again  if  diphtheria  were  really  upon  us,  how  could  we  say  who  was  or  who  was 
not  already  infected,  and  if  to  detain  the  pupils  here  entailed  some  risk,  to  scatter  them 
all  over  the  province,  might  have  been  to  spread  contagion  far  and  wide.  Moreover,  it 
was  then  known  and  correspondence  has  since  made  me  more  fully  conscious  of  the  facts, 
that  diphtheria  prevailed  in  close  neighbourhood  to  many  of  our  pupils'  homes,  and  this 
would  have  made  their  return  to  the  latter  objectionable,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  In 
fac(;  of  objections  to  dispersion,  so  many  and  serious,  I  determined  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  medical  officer.  Dr.  Corson,  on  the  intermediate  course  of  advising  the  whole  of  the 
pupils' panjnts  or  guardian.s,  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  givingthem  the  option  of  removingpupils 
or  not,  as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.  As  the  disease  had  appeared  among  the 
male  pupils  only,  it  was  d(icided  that  all  association  between  male  and  female  pupils  in 
class  rooms  or  at  roll  call,  (the  only  occasion  on  which  they  are  together)  should  cease, 
class  and  other  work  was  put  on  short  time,  and  every  opportunity  taken  for  giving  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  and  out  door  exercise  to  the  whole  of  the  pupils.    The  Institution 
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wascloHcd  to  visitorH,  and  tho  practico  of  allowing  tho  rnaK;  pupilH  to  viHi't  the  city  waH 
discontinued.  On  tlu;  morning  of  Sunday,  Octohfir  lOtli,  .John  Alcxand(;r,  tho  hoy  firnt 
attacked,  an<l  hy  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  helieve  the  disease  was  conimunioated  to 
f  thers,  succumhed  to  the  disorder,  his  death  heing  the  first  that  had  occurred  in  the 
stitution  for  nearly  six  years.  Meantime  your  prompt  arrival  witli  Dr.  Hryco.  Sccre- 
liiry  of  the  Provincial  iioard  of  Ifealth,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  'Jtli,  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  freely  with  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  all  eventualities,  and 
for  the  suggestion  of  any  possible  remedial  or  precautionary  measures.  f)hviousIy  the 
first  thing  to  he  done  was  to  discover,  if  practicable,  th<;  cause  of  tlie  inischifif,  and  some 
defective  drainage,  or  the  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  the  building  naturally  suggested  itself. 
But  this  theory  could  not  be  maintairj^^d,  for,  although  our  huwcvh  and  drains  were  not  as 
a  whole  systematically  vcjntilated,  tlie  ventilation  existing  was  <\u\i.<;  sullicient  to  relieve 
any  pressure  on  the  sewer  gas,  while  every  trap  and  fitting  was  found  to  be  in  gf>od  work- 
ing order.  While,  therefore,  I  rejoice  in  the  substitution  under  your  instructions  and 
with  the  approval  of  tlie  Board  of  Jfealth,  of  a  complete  and  scientific  system  of  drain 
ventilation  for  what  was  before  partial  and  accidental,  I  have  tlie  strongest  possible  belief, 
which  iJr.  Corson  shares  with  me,  that  the  disease  was  imported,  that  it  had  no  local 
origin  and  that  the  limitation  of  its  ranges  to  those  wlio  had  fieen  in  personal  contact  and 
the  immediate  result  of  means  takf;n  to  check  its  diffusion,  affirm  beyond  all 
question  the  great  healthfulness  of  the  Institution  and  its  surroundifigs,  which  has  b<;fore 
now,  rendered  contagious  disease—  although  in  a  less  terrible  form  comparatively  harm- 
less. Beyond  the  three  lads  first  affected  only  one  pupil  (n  }>oy  of  the  «ame  age  as  John 
Alexander  and  who  had  been  in  the  latt(jr's  company  at  the  time  his  isolation  was  first 
ordered)  was  attacked,  but  in  so  mild  a  form  as  to  occasion  little  anxiety,  ^ot  one  of 
the  female  pupils,  nor  any  of  the  male  pupils  hrcept  those  mentioned,  have  showed  the 
least  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  but  have  all  been  g(;nerally  in  exceptionally  good  health. 
One  of  tlie  female  servants,  who  assists  the  boys'  nurse  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  junior 
pupils,  and  who  was  consequently  in  contact  with  th<;  hoys,  sickened,  was  confined  to  her 
room  for  some  days  with  a  diphtheretic  throat,  and  a  sick  nurse,  kindly  furnished  f>y  the 
authorities  of  our  local  hospital,  also  needed  nxidical  care  from  the  same  cause.  Both 
have  been  for  some  time  now  out  of  the  doctor's  hands;  the  two  younger  pupil  invalids 
are  completely  convalescent,  and  the  lad  last  laid  up  will  bo  released  from  the  nurse's  charge 
in  a  day  or  two.  Jfaving  thus  given  a  narrative  of  the  visitation,  I  may  be  allowed  the 
further  privilege  of  discharging  some  further  duties  in  connection  with  the  matU;rs 
referred  to.  I  must  first  acknowlege  the  cordial  support  and  active  co-operation,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  of  the  whole  staff  of  the  Institution.  'J'he  calm  and 
unexcited  attitude  of  their  officers  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  allaying  the  very  natural 
fears  of  the  pupils,  who  have,  as  well  as  their  friends  at  home,  been  kept  well  informed  of 
everything  occurring,  whether  for  the  moment  hopeful  or  discouraging,  and  whose  con- 
duct has  throughout  been  most  exemplary.  J  have  also  to  recognize  gratefully  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  ex[>ressed  hy  parents  and  friends  of  pupils,  whose  letters  at  this  time 
have  been  particularly  kind  and  reassuring.  Some  fourteen  pupils,  only,  returned 
home,  all  with  my  fullest  consent,  and  five  of  the  number  I  may  say,  for  various  reasons, 
at  my  own  suggestion.  All  will  now  be  at  liberty  to  return.  Dr.  Corson  has  been 
in  close  attendance  on  the  invalids,  and  we  have  conferred  daily  on  the  bulletins  to 
issued  and  precautions  taken.  The  MatrorL,  Miss  Dunn,  has  had  to  bear  a  very  large 
share,  both  of  work  and  responsibility,  and  has  been  unwearied  and  indefatigable  in  her 
att^jiition  to  the  needs  of  all.  Let  me  add  one  word  more  in  conclusion.  The  arrest  of 
this  fearful  disease  before  it  had  made  further  progress  was  due,  undoubtedly,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  our  ability  to  iHohta  effectually,  and  this  depended  on  the  possession  of  our 
male  hospital  ward.  On  the  girls'  side  of  the  building,  we  are  still  without  that  requisite. 
The  moral  is  plain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

A.  K.  DYMOND, 
Principal. 

Brantford,  Oct.  22nd,  1888. 
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ONTARIO   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND 


Statistics  for  thb  Year  ending  30th  September,  1886. 


I.— NATIONALTIES. 


No. 


American 
Canadian 
English . . 
French  . . 
German . . 


Irish  

Norwegian 

Scotch  

Wendish . . . 


Total 


No. 


38 
1 

18 
2 

164 


II. -RELIGION. 


Baptists   

Bible  Christians . . . 
Congregationalists . 
Children  of  Peace  . 

Episcopalians  

Jew  

Christians  


No. 


Lutherans  

Methodists  

Presbyterians  . . . , 
Roman  Catholics 
Salvationists   

Total, 


No. 


3 
42 
29 
27 

2 

164 
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in. -AGES. 


Five  years 
Seven  *♦ 
Eight  " 
Niue  " 
Ten 

Eleven  " 
Twelve  " 
Thirteen  " 
Fourteen  " 
Fifteen  " 
Sixteen  " 


No. 


1 

Seventeen  years, 

o 

Eighteen  " 

3 

Nineteen  " 

8 

Twenty 

8 

Twenty-one    '*  . 

6 

Twenty-two  "  . 

7 

Twenty  three  "  . 

Twenty-four  " 

i  Tweiity-five    "  . 

12 

1  Over  twenty-five 

11 

1  Total 

No. 


8 
10 
4 
11 
8 
3 
1 
21 
164 


IV.  -  ATTENDANCE. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

I 


3(B.) 
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V. -OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


No. 


Actor  

Agents  

Auctioneer  . .  .  . 

Accountant  

Barber  

Bookkeepers  . . . 
Blacksmiths  . .  . 

Butchers   

Carpenters  .... 
Carpet  Cleaner. 

Clerks   

Conductor  

Clergyman  

Cabinet  Makers 

Drover  

Engineers  

Farmers  

Gardener  

Fishermen  

Hotel-keeper  . . 

Labourers  

Lawyer  

Manufacturer  .  . 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
9 
1 
3 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 

54 
1 
2 
1 

30 
1 
1 


No. 


Merchants   

Machinist  

Miller  

Painters  

Plumber  

Physicians   

Soldier  , 

Salesman  , 

Stonemason  

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Vessel  Agent  

Veterinary  Surgeon 

Waggon -maker  

Weaver  

Unknown  


Total 


164 


TABLE  VI, — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the 
official  year  ending  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 


Belleville.... 

of  Brant  

Brantford  . . . 
of'  Bruce  

Carleton  . . 

Dundas  ... 

Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac 

Glengarry . 

Grenville  . 

Grey,  ..... 

Guelj)h  

of  Haldimand 

Halton   

Haniiltcm   

of  Hastings. . , 

Huron  

Kingston  

of  Kent  

Lambton . . . 

Leeds. .     . . 

Lanark    . . . 

Lennox  . . . . 

Lincoln   

London  


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa.  '  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

"  Perth  

' '        Peterborough  . . . 

' '        Prince  Edward . . 

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcce  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"        Went  worth  

York  


Total 


1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
& 

93 
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TABLE  YII. — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  th, 
opening  of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City, 


City  of  Belleville. . . . 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  .  , 

"        Dundas  . . . 

"        Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

' '        Frontenac . 

"        (Glengarry . 

"  Grenville.. 

"  Grev  


City  of  Gueli)h  

County  of  Haldimand 

"        Halton  . . . . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings. .  . 

"        Huron  .  . . . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"        Lambton. . . 

"  Leeds  

"        Lanark  . . . . 
Lennox  . . . . 

' '        Lincoln  ... 
ity  of  London  


4 
9 

11 

13 
3 
4 
4 
5 

13 
7 
3 
2 

13 
4 
8 
3 

17 

n 
I 

12 

6 

10 
9 
8 
1 
4 
6 

15 


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  ...... 

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottaw^a  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"        Peterborough  . .  . 

"        Prince  Edward .  . 

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  

' '        Wentworth  .  ... 

York  

Province  of  Quebec  


Total 


5 
2 
5 
7 
2 
1 
4 
8 
3 
7 
1 
2 
2 
4 

4  • 
16  I 

4  i 

^  I 
3  1 
8 
7 
13 
2 


232 


7 
0 
6 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
4 
1 
0 
1 
7 
0 
13 
1 
3 
2 
5 
6 


185 


lABLE  Yin. — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who 
were  in  residence  on  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford .  . . 
County  of  Bruce   

' '        Carleton  . .  . 

' '        Dundas  . . . . 

'  •        Durham  .  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

"  Frontenac. 

"        Glengarry  . 

"        Grenville. . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
^  i    "        Halton  . . . . 

Citj' of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings.  .-. 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton.  . . 

"  Leeds  

' '        Lanark  . . . . 

"        Lennox  . . . . 

Lincoln  

City  of  London  


0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 

0  I 

1  I 

1 

4  ' 

0  I 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 


c3  ^ 


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

"  Perth  

' '        Peterborough  . . . 

"        Prince  Edward.  . 

"  Renfrew  

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas   

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  


Total 


4  I 


56 


132 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

R.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  herewith  enclose  the  Medical  Report  of  this  Insti- 
tution for  the  statutory  year  ending  September  30th,  1886  : — 

At  the  time  of  cUsing  my  report  last  year,  one  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  Miss  Loveys, 
was  lying  in  a  very  critical  state  Jrom  inflammation  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  jaundice, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms.  By  a  faithful  perseverance  in  a  particular  line  of  treat- 
ment, the  inflammation  was  subdued  and  an  excellent  recovery  followed. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  case  to  refer  to  four  or  five  cases  of  jaundice  which  occurred 
in  succession  during  the  winter,  the  severest  one  of  the  number  being  the  porter,  whose 
deep  yellow  color  gave  Htriking  evidence  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  liver  diets.  The 
pn  sence  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  cases  was  probably  a  mere  coincidence  and  not  in 
any  sense  due  to  a  local  cause.  Disorders  and  derangements  of  the  alimentary  track 
have,  however,  been  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  list  of  diseases  for  the  year,  quite  a 
number  taking  the  form  of  severe  intestinal  colic.  These  attacks  could  never  be  traced 
to  any  specific  cause  beyond  some  indiscretion  in  the  character  or  quantity  of  food  taken. 

As  a  proof  of  the  continued  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution,  I  am 
happy  to  report  there  are  no  deaths  to  record,  and  furthermore,  that  not  a  single  case  of 
epidemic  disetise  has  found  its  way  into  the  Institution  during  the  year. 

Of  course  our  chief  protection  against  all  zymotic  diseases  must  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Institution  sewer,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  all  sewage  matter  is 
delivered  quickly  and  efl&ciently  at  its  proper  destination.  The  safety  experienced  in 
the  past  should  not,  however,  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  and  we  therefore  rely 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  engineer  to  see  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  drain  pipes  and  no 
defects  in  the  traps,  by  which  the  deadly  sewer  gas  might  escape. 

Considerable  difl&culty  is  experienced  in  bringing  the  jmpils  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  out-door  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  health, 
and  many  seek  to  evade  this  duty,  even  where  there  are  special  reasons  for  its  observance, 
and  much  firmness  is  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  this  regulation.  To  this  end  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if  the  whole  school  were  turned  out  for  a  walk  every  fair 
day  with  the  regularity  observed  in  our  Ladies'  Colleges. 

In  the  first  month  of  our  present  term,  two  of  our  community  have  been  prostrated 
by  serious  illness,  the  house  carpenter  having  first  suffered  from  a  sharp  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, and  afterwards  a  male  adult  pupil  was  laid  up  with  severe  acute  pluerisy.  Both 
have,  however,  so  far  recovered  that  the  carpenter  has  returned  to  his  work,  while  the 
pupil  is  convalescent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1886.  W.  C.  CORSON,  M.D. 


{Postscript  to  Physician's  Report.) 

P.  S. — Since  forwarding  to  you  the  above  report,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  diphtheria  has  made  its  unexpected  appearance  in  the  Institution,  first  in  the  person 
of  a  male  pupil,  aged  about  14  years,  in  whom  it  early  assumed  a  malignant  and  fatal 
type.  Five  other  cases  of  the  same  malady  followed  in  quick  succession,  but  less  virulent 
in  form.  As  this  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  official 
year,  the  full  history  of  its  origin,  course  and  termination,  belongs  properly  to  the  next 
annual  report,  to  which  I  beg  to  defer  it. 

Tlie  Principal,  however,  has  kindly  shown  me  his  supplementary  report  respecting^ 
this  event,  in  which  the  main  facts  are  faithfully  exhibited,  and  the  statements  and  con- 
clusions therein  contained  meet  with  my  unqualified  approval. 

Brantford,  Nov.  1st,  1886. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

SiK, — I  have  the  honour,  as  principal  of  the  Institution  for  tlie  Education  of  the 
Blind,  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30tli,  1886. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  141,  or  three  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  141,  78  were  males  and  63  females.  One  hundred  and 
ten  of  our  last  year's  pupils  are  now  in  attendance.  Of  these  61  are  males  and  49  females. 
Thirty-one — 17  males  and  14  females —have,  consequently,  not  yet  returned,  and  are 
accounted  for  as  under  : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Graduated  in  willow  work,  with  full  outfit   1  0  1 

"  with  partial  outfits   5  0  5 

Graduated  in  literary,  musical,  and  industrial  classes.  .     2  0  2 

"  literary  classes,  partially  in  music ....     0  1  1 

Left  finally  with  partial  results   0  4  4 

Found  employment,  (partial  result)   1  0  1 

Left  owing  to  poor  health   ....     2  1  3 

"  hoDie  requirements   0  2  2 

"  removal  from  Canada   1  0  1 

Excluded  on  account  of  weak  intellect   0  1  1 

"  grave  misconduct   Oil 

Detained  at  home  temporarily  from  various  explained 

causes   4  4  8 

Absence  not  accounted  for   1  0  1 

Total   17         14  31 

In  addition  to  the  110  pupils  of  last  session  who  have,  so  far,  presented  themselves, 
five  former  pupils — 2  males  and  three  females — not  in  attendance  last  session,  have  been 
re-admitted.  The  new  admissions  to  date  number  17 — 13  males  and  4  females — so  that 
our  total  pupil  population  at  the  present  time  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Pupils  of  last  session   61  49  110 

Xew  pupils   13  4  17 

Former  pupils  re-admitted   2  3  5 


Total   76  56  132 

This  shows  an  attendance  of  8  in  excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  cor- 
responding date  last  year. 

From  reports  received  from  pupils  temporarily  absent  and  applications  in  hand,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  this  excess  will — if  no  disturbing  causes  intervene— be  fully  main- 
tained throughout  the  session,  and  that  our  average  will  approximate  closely  to  140  as 
against  132,  the  average  attendance  last  session. 
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The  respective  ages  of  the  new  arrivals  are  as  follows ; — 

Years.  Males.  Feauiles.  Total. 

6   2  0  2 

9    1  3  4 

10    1  0  1 

11    1  0  1 

12    1  0  1 

13   2  0  2 

17    10  1 

22    I  0  1 

23    1  0  1 

24   1  0  i 

31    1  0  1 

37    0  1  1 

Total   13  4  17 

For  the  admission  of  the  two  juniors,  both  under  age,  in  the  foregoing  list,  very 
strong  reasons  existed.  The  applications  of  the  over-age  persons  were  most  carefully 
sci'utinized,  and  only  acceded  to  after  a  special  case  had  in  every  instance  been  made  out 
in  favor  of  the  applicant.  In  no  one  of  them  could  admission  very  well  have  been 
refused.  While  the  objection  to  tlie  reception  of  adults  in  such  an  Institution  is  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  some  little  risk  must  at  times  be  incurred  in  order  to  avoid  doing  to 
much  afflicted  and  often  very  deserving  young  men  and  women  a  life-long  injury.  I  am 
bound,  moreover,  to  add  tliat  our  adult  pupils  have  usualy  shown  a  proper  sense  of  their 
privileges,  and  have  given  very  little  trouble. 

Pupils  who  have  Left. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks  with  reference  to  pupils  who  have  left  the  Institution 
during,  or  at  the  end  of  last  session,  may  here  be  in  place.  The  five  male  pupils  who 
graduated  with  partial  outfits  had,  with  one  exception — a  pupil  of  four  years'  standing — 
bfen  for  many  sessions  in  the  Institution,  and  under  industrial  instruction.  All  were 
diligent  in  their  efforts  to  learn,  but  none  of  them  had  the  mechanical  ability  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  tlie  position  of  full  graduates.  An  exception,  was  consequently 
made  in  their  favour.  They  left  with  liberal  supplies  of  tools,  models  and  willow-ware» 
and  are,  I  believe,  earning  a  liveliliood  by  making  and  vending  the  less  elaborate 
classes  of  willow  goods.  The  two  pianoforte  tuners  who  graduated  are  also  doing  well. 
One  of  tliem  is  cai'rying  on  his  business  on  his  own  account,  the  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Mason  Risch,  the  well  known  pianoforte  nuanufacturers,  of  Toronto.' 
Of  tlie  pupils  the  state  of  whose  health  led  to  tJieir  i-emoval,  two  are  constitutionally 
delicate,  and  are  better  on  that  account  at  home  :  the  tliird  was  in  the  best  of  healtli  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  and  any  illness  in  her  case  must  liave  been  of  vacation  origin. 
One  of  tlie  two  first  mentioned  is  able  to  work  occasionally  at  his  trade  as  a  basket-maker, 
the  otlier,  a  talentod  lad,  is  pursuing  liis  studies  in  music  under  private  tuition. 

The  Staff. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  tlie  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Day,  our  senior  music  teacher, 
who  left  in  order  to  accept  a  similiar  position  in  tlie  Illinois  Female  College,  conjointly  with 
an  appointment  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  tlie  Blind,  has  been  filled  by  JMr.  Edward 
H.  Kniglit,  who  like  Mr.  Day,  is  a  graduate  of  tlie  New  England  Conservatory.  Tlie 
duties  of  junior  male  ofhcer,  wliich  include,  witli  the  charge  of  the  male  pupils  out  of 
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school  hours,  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  primary  literary  classes,  and  a  large  class  in 
calisthenics,  are  now  performed  by  Mr.  Francis  Flanagan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Joseph 
McCarthy,  who  resigned  in  order  to  enter  upon  a  special  course  of  collegiate  studies. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Brown,  a  former  pupil  who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  assistant  instruc- 
tress in  the  workroom,  also  retired  at  the  vacation,  and  her  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed.  While  occiisional  changes  are  inevitable,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
occur  from  no  unpleasant  cause,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  staff  are  officers  of  such 
experience  and  standing  in  their  profession  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that 
score.  To  one  and  all  of  them  my  cordial  tlianks  are  due  for  their  kind  and  faithful 
co-operation. 

The  Literary  Classes — Kindergarten. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  literary  classes  continues  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
last  year.    The  numbers  of  pupils  constituting  these  classes  are  as  follows  :-— 


In  Aritlmietic   76 

"  Grammar   68 

"  Geography   67 

"  Heading   66 

"  Literature   20 

"  Writing   97 

"  Natural  History  and  Physiology  (Boys). .   7 

"  Object  Lessons   34 

"  English  and  Canadian  History   20 


For  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Examiners'  reports,  which  have  for  the  past  six  ses- 
sions formed  a  very  interesting  feature  of  our  annual  records.  While  the  Examiners 
find  little  to  criticise,  and  speak  in  only  too  generous  terms  of  the  state  of  our  literary 
department,  the  necessity  for  progressive  improvement  wherever  possible,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  off.  I  am  conscious  of  the  need  in  this  particular  for  the  more  systematic 
training  of  the  minds  and  perceptive  faculties  of  our  younger  pupils  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  institution  life  than  we  have  yet  attained.  This,  in  my  opinion,  only  the 
Kindergarten  system,  thoroughly  and  scientifically  applied  to  the  needs  and  condition  of 
the  blind,  can  fully  supply,  and  to  teach  this  properly,  the  systematic  training  of  the 
teacher  for  this  particular  work  is  required.  The  two  Institutions  that  rank  highest  on 
this  Continent  as  models  in  respect  of  the  education  of  the  Blind,  whether  as  regards 
their  appliances  and  apparatus,  or  the  experience  brought  to  bear  on  their  management, 
are  respectively  the  one  in  New  York  city,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wait,  and  the  Perkins  Institute,  under  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
its  founder.  Dr.  Howe.  At  both  of  these  the  Kindergarten  system  is  being  carried  out  on 
a  liberal  scale.  From  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Wait  during  the  sittings  of  the  late 
Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  I  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of  two  Kinder- 
gartens, a  false  and  a  true  one,  or,  rather,  of  one  that  might  be  termed  empirical  and 
another  properly  designated  scientific.  The  danger  of  adopting  the  former  in  mistake  for 
the  latter  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
pupils  are  those  whose  whole  method  of  thinking  and  reasoning  has  to  find  in  our  educa- 
tional process  its  ground-work.  The  propriety  of  introducing  the  Kindergarten  system 
in  this  institution  under  a  properly  trained  instructor,  is  a  matter  calling,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  for  early  consideration. 


The  Music  Classes. 

The  plan  of  grading  the-  classes  under  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  has,  so  far, 
proved  very  satisfactory.  It  has  been  carried  out  hitherto  rather  tentatively  and  experi. 
mentally  tlian  as  a  perfect  or  complete  arrangement,  but  will  now  go  into  force  in  its 
entirety,  and  no  pupil  will  be  changed  from  one  grade  to  another  except,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  literary  classes,  after  a  report  by  the  teacher  to  the  Principal.  A  graded  course 
will  also  be  adopted  with  the  pupils  under  Mr.  Knight's  tuition  on  the  pipe  organ.  I 
most  fully  concur  in  the  general  purport  of  the  Examiner's  remarks,  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  correct  training  of  beginners.  Mr.  Aldous  probably  scarcely  realizes  how  readily, 
or  by  what  means  even  a  blind  pupil  instructor,  if  properly  taught,  will  detect  some  faults 
that  would  seem  to  be  only  discernible  by  the  eye.  But  he  well  advises  that,at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  learner's  career,  the  experienced  and  seeing  instructor  should  be 
on  hand  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher,  and  to  correct  through  the  latter 's 
instrumentality  the  defects  of  the  pupil.  Ic  accordance  with  this  view,  I  have  arranged 
for  Miss  Callaghan,  our  senior  lady  music  teacher,  to  superintend  daily  in  person,  three  of 
the  pupil-teachers'  junior  girls'  classes.  Mr.  Knight's  time  is  too  fully  occupied  for  him  to 
give  daily  attention  to  the  three  boys'  classes,  under  as  many  male  pupil-teachers,  but  on 
one  day  in  the  week  they  are  subject  to  his  inspection  and  examination. 

The  Examineer's  recommendation  that  our  pianos  should  be  hired  instead  of  pur- 
chased is  entitled  to  all  respect,  although  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons  to  advise  that 
it  should  be  acted  upon.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  whether  any  leading  house  would  care 
to  accept  such  a  contract  on  reasonable  terms,  in  view  of  the  external  defacement, — to  a 
great  extent  from  unavoidable  causes — to  say  nothing  of  internal  deterioration  to  which 
the  instruments  are  subjected  at  the  hands  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  blind  pupils.  In  the 
next  place,  the  owner  would  almost  certainly  insist  on  tuning  his  own  instruments,  but 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  method  of  instruction  in  that  branch  that  our  senior 
pupil  tuners  should  have  all  the  practice  the  care  of  our  own  pianos  secures  for  them, 
and  of  this  they  have  little  enough.  Again,  our  old  instruments  supply  "  subjects  "  foj. 
the  tuning  clases  to  practice  daily  upon,  and,  if  by  the  natural  process  of  damage  and 
<3ecay  we  failed  to  secure  a  supply  of  old  instruments,  we  would  have  to  buy  others  for 
the  purpose.  Our  stock  of  pianos  is  now  much  improved  ;  we  have  a  very  fair  number 
for  present  purposes,  and  most  of  them  in  good  condition.  Our  greater  need  now  is 
more  rooms  for  music  practice,  particularly  in  the  east  wing,  where  we  have  some  instruj 
ments  in  very  objectionable  situations.  Tlie  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  branches 
of  musical  tuition  is  as  under  : — 

In  Pipe  Organ   5 

Pianoforte   82 

Keed  Organ   8 

Violin   4 

Vocal  class   34 

Harmony   13 

Point  Print  Music  Writing   10 

The  Tuning  Class. 

A  place  in  this  class  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  many  of  our  male  pupils.  There 
are  now  21  under  instruction,  of  whom  15  are  taught  by  tlie  Instructor,  Mr.  Raymond^ 
personally,  and  6  by  advanced  pupils.  The  two  seniors  have  charge  of  all  the  tools,  and 
Are  expected  to  keep  the  pianos  of  the  Institution  in  good  order.    The  purchases  of  new 
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instruments  during  the  past  year  have  enabled  me  t»  place  an  additional  piano  at  the 
practice.  Every  pupil  is  afforded  a  sufficient  time  for  practice  daily.  Encouraging 
reports  continue  to  be  received  from  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this  department ; 
at  the  same  time,  caution  is  necessary,  less  it  should  be  over-crowded.  Pianoforte  tun- 
ing is  not  a  merely  mechanical  acquirement,  nor,  on  the  hand,  will  every  pupil  with 
a  fair  talent  for  music  make  a  first-class  tuner.  To  turn  out  half-qualified  tuners 
would  soon  discredit  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  this  capacity  altogether,  and  render 
their  struggle  with  seeing  competitition  more  difficult  than  ever.  Pupils  and  pupils' 
friends  are  apt  to  make  too  light  of  these  considerations,  and  turn  from  the  homelier  but 
often  more  certain  trade  of  chair  and  basket-making  to  tuning,  as  being  a  vocation  in 
their  view,  less  laborious  and  more  refined.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  impose 
some  check  in  the  shape  of  a  test,  ere  long,  on  the  crowd  of  eager  aspirants  for  a  place 
in  the  tuning  class. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

In  this  department  everything  has  worked  smoothly  and  pleasantly  during  the  past 
year.  Six  pupils,  as  already  stated,  graduated  with  complete  or  partial  outfits  at  the  end 
of  the  late  session,  and  21  are  now  working  wholly  or  for  certain  hours  daily  in  the 
willow  shop.    The  Trade  Instructor's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Privcipal: — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September,  30th,  1886. 

The  seession  has  been  one  of  fair  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  engaged  in  the 
workshop.  Six  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session  ;  one  of  this  number  received  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  tools,  models  and  materials,  having  completed  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  the  others  were  granted  partial  outfits  of  tools,  models  and  materials  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  produce  such  articles  as  they  were  thought  competent  to  make.  All  six 
are  now  working  at  their  own  homes,  and  I  have  already  received  encouraging  reports 
of  their  success  from  several  of  them.  The  behavior  of  the  shop  pupils  during  the 
entire  session  has  been  most  exemplary,  their  industry  commendable  and  their  content- 
ment gratifying — these  qualities  being  allied  to  cheerfulness  (an  excellent  working 
quality).  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
reliable  work  made  during  their  nine  months  of  training. 

Sales  by  Trade  Instructor   8674  85 

Work  on  hand  not  sold   200  00 


Total   S874  85 

In  consequence  of  having  so  many  graduates  at  the  close  of  last  session,  the  number 
of  pupils  qualified  to  receive  vacation  supplies  of  willow  was  considerably  reduced,  but 
ten  pupils  were,  nevertheless,  granted  a  supply  of  willow  and  the  loan  of  a  few  tools  and 
models.    The  following  statement  shows  the  excellent  result : — 


W.  D.  earned    $28  00 

S.  W.         "    37  00 

F.  N.         "    25  00 

M.  N.         "    25  00 


T.  E.  earned    15  00 

J.  S.  "    20  00 

S.  L.  "    28  00 

S.  S.  "    33  00 


T.  P.  «    25  00  '  H.  S.         "    10  00 

A.  S.         "    6  00 


F.  P.  "    12  00 


Total  vacation  earnings ....  1^264:  00 
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On  the  return  of  the  above  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  number  had,  in  addition  to  his  sales,  made  an  assort- 
ment of  willow- ware  for  exhibition  at  the  London  Fair  and  had  received  the  first  prize, 
$4.00.  Another  of  our  pupils  (a  graduate)  recently  wrote  me  that  he  was  very  busy 
making  an  assortment  of  work,  also  for  exhibition,  and  enclosing  a  post-office  order  in 
payment  for  common  baskets,  which  he  was  too  busy  to  make  himself. 

Perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  last  session's  work  was  the  making  of  a  large  assort- 
ment of  willow-ware  by  our  pupils  for  the  Educational  Exhibit,  sent  to  the  Indo-Colonial 
Exhibition.  This  task  imposed  upon  pupils  and  Instructor  a  work  beyond  their  ordinary 
ambition,  but,  if  by  aiming  at  the  sky  we  have  managed  to  strike  a  tree,  we  shall  feel 
rewarded  for  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  additional  labour  in  preparing  the  work 
for  exhibition. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-one  pupils  in  the  workshop  making  satis- 
factory progress. 

I  have  the  honour,  etc., 

Thos.  Truss,  Trade  Instructor. 

The  Sewing  Room. 

In  this  department  41  pupils,  all  females,  receive  instruction.  The  retirement  of  the 
Assistant  Instructress,  Miss  Mary  J.  Brown,  has  imposed  additional  duties  on  the  Instruc- 
tress, Miss  Loveys,  who,  however,  is  frequently  able  to  secure  assistance  from  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  in  teaching  beginners.  The  bead  class  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Knitting  Room. 

In  this  room  a  quantity  of  very  beautiful  work,  both  machine  and  hand-knitted,  has 
been  turned  out  during  the  past  session.  The  result  more  than  justifies  the  change  made 
some  time  since,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  produced  and  the  cessation  of  pay- 
ment to  pupils  employed  in  its  production.  The  quality  is  higlier  the  variety  greater,  and 
the  tasteful  and  ornamental  are  largely  substituted  for  the  coarse  and  homely  goods  of  form- 
er years.  I  was  much  struck  when  at  New  York  with  the  appearance  of  the  well  furnished 
and  carpeted  apartment,  with  its  show-cases  of  finished  work,  which  formed  the  sewing, 
knitting  and  fancy  work-room  of  that  Institution.  If  we  have  no  room  to  spare  for  tliis 
purpose  of  the  dimensions  of  the  one  I  referred  to,  our  rooms  are  light  and  lofty  and 
could  easily  be  made  more  attractive  than  they  are  at  present,  at  a  small  expense,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  work  could  be  protected  from  dust  and  handling  and  be  more 
^ectively  displayed  than  it  is.    The  pupils  in  the  knitting  class  number  49. 

The  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition. 

At  the  suggestien  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education,  an  exhibit  of  the  apparatus 
used  and  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  industries  tauglit  in  this  Institution  was 
forwarded  to  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition,  held  this  year  in  London.  It  included 
selections  from  goods  manufactured  in  the  willow  shop,  models  employed  in  their  produc- 
tion, some  very  beautiful  Iiand  and  machine  needlework,  elaborate  and  tasteful  knitted- 
goods,  and  bead  and  fancy  work.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  chart,  descriptive  of  the 
Institution  in  all  particulars,  and  photographic  views  of  the  Institution  and  site,  as  well 
as  pliotographs  of  the  various  class  and  work-rooms  and  the  pupils  engaged  at  their 
.several  duties.  A  raised  sectional  map  of  Ontario,  point -print  writing  guides,  and  models, 
and  stuffed  specimens  used  in  object  teaching,  were  also  shown. 
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The  Library. 

The  following  books  in  embossed  type  or  point-print  have  been  added  to  the  Pupils' 
Library  during  the  past  year  :  In  embossed  type — Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  ;  Scott's 
Poems  ;  Kingsley's  (xreek  Heroes  ;  Quentin  Durward ;  What  Katy  did  ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ;  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  Holmes'  Autocrat  at  the  Break- 
fast Table  ;  Prescott's  Mahomet  ;  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities  In  point-print — Tales  of 
Adventure ;  Smiles'  Self-help  ;  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ;  Chapters  on  Animals ;  ^sop's 
Fables ;  and  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Health. 

The  general  Health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent  Dr. 
Corson's  report  will  no  doubt  enter  into  fuller  details  on  this  point.  Cases  of  constitu- 
tional delicacy  will  always  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  and 
frequently  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  temporary  respite  from  continuous  study  is 
desirable  A  recommendation  from  the  medical  officer  to  that  effect  always  meets  with 
immediate  attention.  The  absence  of  contagious  disease  and  of  other  complaints  arising 
from  local  causes  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  site  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Institution. 

Discipline. 

The  principles  upon  which  discipline  is  maintained  at  this  Institution  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  previous  reports.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  as  a  whole  during  the  past 
session  was  most  satisfactory  and  extreme  measures  had  seldom  to  be  resorted  to.  As 
already  mentioned,  one  case  of  expulsion — and  I  am  happy  to  say  only  one — has  to  be 
reported.  One  of  the  female  pupils,  a  girl  of  16,  was  guilty,  for  the  second  time,  of 
wilfully  destroying  the  clothing  of  her  fellow  pupils.  This  was  done  in  sheer  mischief 
and  without  any  pretence  of  provocation.  A  low  order  of  intellect  combined  with  very 
dull  moral  perception,  made  the  case  a  somewhat  hopeless  one,  and  the  girl's  removal 
was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  safety  as  well  as  discipline. 

Yacatiox  Improvements. 

During  the  late  vacation  our  Engineer  and  his  assistants  have  effected  very  extensive 
improvements  in  the  heating  arrangements  of  the  building,  especially  the  school  and  work- 
rooms and  dormitories  in  the  east  wing.  The  last  stove  has  been  removed  from  the  main 
building  and  I  anticipate  that  not  only  will  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  be  secured  but 
that  the  personal  comfort  of  the  female  pupils  particularly  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  better  and  more  equal  distribution  of  heat.  These  important  alterations  have  been 
accomplished  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  now  well 
heated,  but  economy  will  be  consulted  by  the  substitution  of  radiators  for  coils  and  pipes 
in  several  places,  and  I  recommend  that  a  small  amount  for  this  purpose  be  appropriated- 

The  condition  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  much  improved  by  the  stopping 
of  the  wood-work  wherever  shrunken,  the  pointing  of  the  masonry,  and  the  painting  of 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork.  The  old  building  had  not  been  re-painted  since  its  erection 
fourteen  years  since  and  its  condition  and  appearance  w^ere  hardly  creditable.  Rapid 
decay  would  have  ensued  had  this  matter  been  longer  neglected.  There  are  places  even 
now  where  another  coat  of  paint  might  be  given  advantageously.    The  exteriors  of  tlie 
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Principal's  and  Engineer's  houses  will  both  require  to  be  painted  next  year.  The  new 
material  known  as  Alabastine  for  colouring  walls  and  ceilings  has  been  used  by  us  in 
several  instances  either  as  a  ground  work  or  substitute  for  paint.  In  this  mode  of  using 
it  Alabastine  has  answered  well,  while  it  is  a  great  improvement  when  applied  in  place 
of  \vhite-wash. 

The  Grounds. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  grounds,  has  been  the  removal  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  of  the  old  six-foot  picket  fence  on  the  southern  and  eastern  front  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  simple  iron  pipe  rail,  supported  at  eight 
foot  distances  on  turned  and  painted  cedar  posts.  The  gates  at  the  two  main  entrances 
are  removed  altogether.  To  the  propriety  of  making  this  desirable  change,  attention  was 
directed  in  my  last  report.  It  was  brought  about  more  speedily  than  1  had  ventured  to 
anticipate  by  two  furious  storms  of  snow  and  rain  respectively,  both  accompanied  by  high 
wind,  which  made  gaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  shattered  to  pieces  large 
portions  of  the  fencing  blown  down.  The  whole  of  the  new  work  has  been  done  at  less 
cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  broken  fence  and  the  substantial  repair  of  the  standing  part 
would  have  entailed.  The  whole  of  our  ornamental  grounds  are  now  thrown  open  to 
public  view  without  obstruction,  and  as  approached  from  the  city  present  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  This  will  be  heightened  by  the  seeding  down  with  mixed  grasses  of  the 
lower  portions,  and  planting  trees  and  evergreens  at  suitable  intervals.  Our  trees  were 
last  year  subjected  to  a  thorough  pruning  by  which  they  have  decidedly  benefitted. 

The  expropriation  some  time  since,  of  twenty-two  acres  of  land  on  the  northern  and 
western  boundary  of  the  Institution  estate,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
isolation  of  the  premises,  has  made  it  necessary  to  consider  how  this  new  property  may 
best  be  utilized.  The  higher  portion  on  a  level  with  the  Institution,  and  immediately  in 
its  rear  and  broken  at  its  western  extremity  into  ravines  and  rolling  land,  is  well  adapted, 
with  very  little  planting  and  laying  out,  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  The  trees 
already  planted  in  rows  and  groups  will  ultimately  form  a  protection  to  our  rear  premises 
while  giving  shelter  to  delightful  walks  and  drives,  serving,  I  trust,  not  only  for  a  pleasant 
resort  for  our  own  pupils,  but  also  for  the  citizens  of  Brantford.  The  lower  and  level 
portion  of  the  new  property  was  seeded  down  to  clover  last  year,  and  during  the  past 
summer  has  been  fenced  and  used  very  profitably  as  a  pasture  field  for  our  cattle. 

The  Farm  and  Garden. 

The  farm  and  garden  this  year  have  been  very  productive.  Although  the  dryness 
of  the  late  summer  months  retarded  the  development  of  our  root  crops,  and  has  more  or 
less  affected  tlie  ultimate  yield,  the  quantity  obtained  has  been  good,  and  in  some  cases 
even  remarkable.  The  land  is  gradually  becoming  cleaner  under  vigilant  cultivation,  and 
the  crops  would  be  no  discredit  to  soils  of  much  greater  richness. 

Improvements  Suggested. 

It  is  not,  I  presume,  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  arguments  used  time  and  again  in 
favour  of  the  three  great  improvements  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  probably  have  to  be 
undertaken.  A  new  roof,  the  extension  of  the  east  wing  (the  last  mentioned  including 
more  class  rooms  and  dormitories,  music  and  practice  rooms,  a  girls'  trunk  and  play  room, 
and  a  female  hospital  ward)  and  finally,  a  gymnasium,  the  value  of  which  I  imagine 
cannot  even  yet  be  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated,  or  it  would  have  been  erected 
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long  ago  :  these  are  the  additions  and  improvements  to  which  I  refer.  I  had  recently, 
when  at  the  New  York  convention,  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  photographs  of  the  drilled 
■companies  of  blind  youths  in  the  Pennslyvania  Institution,  where,  as  well  as  at  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  system  of  physical  training  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  hygienic  not  less  than  a  recreative  sense,  a  gymnasium  is  essential  to  make  our 
work  here  complete. 

The  bakery  of  the  Institution  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  many  respects.  The  oven 
is  of  the  old  fashioned  description,  and  the  general  arrangements  are  below  the  mark 
altogether.  I  respectfully  adrise  an  appropriation  to  cover  a  reform  in  this  department 
of  our  domestic  economy. 

The  carpenter's  shop  has  long  been  condemned  as  too  small,  as  well  as  damp  and 
unhealthy.  Its  removal,  as  once  proposed,  to  the  room  in  the  basement  formerly  used  as 
a  Bursar's  store-room,  could  only  partially  mend  matters.  If,  too,  the  carpenter  were  in  a 
more  accessible  place,  his  shop  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  resort  to  some  of  our 
male  pupils,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  quite  a  little  mechanical  skill,  and  enjoy  in  a  simple 
way,  any  opportunity  afiorded  them  for  exercising  it  I  propose,  in  order  to  meet  all  our 
needs  in  this  regard,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  western  coal  shed  which  is  far  larger 
than  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  small  coal  we  now  require- 
The  portion  taken  can  be  boarded  off,  the  upper  part  to  be  floored  and  used  as  the  work. 
«hop  and  the  lower  part  as  a  cellar  for  storing  lumber.  The  shop  will  then  be  a  dry, 
roomy  and  airy  apartment,  easily  warmed  and  accessible  from  the  boys'  quarters.  The 
■expense  will  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  needed. 

ACKO^VLEDGMEy  TS. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  again  acknowledging  the  kind  consideration  and 
friendly  attentions  extended  to  our  pupils  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  and  citizens 
of  Brantford  generally,  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.DY^^IOXD, 

Principal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Chanties  : 

Sir, — My  report  recently  forwarded  to  you  deals  excl\isively  with  the  state  of  the 
Institution  and  matters  connected  therewith,  during  the  year  ending  September  .?Oth, 
1886.  But,  during  the  few  days  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  that  report,  and  while  it 
was  necessarily  still  in  my  hands,  circumstances  occurred  to  which  1  shall  be  glad  to  have 
-an  opportunity  of  referring,  without  waiting  for  a  whole  year  to  elapse  before  they  are 
noticed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  a  state  of  almost  unusual  health- 
iness appeared  to  pervade  the  Institution.  About  the  ith  of  the  month  two  pupils,  both 
boys,  complained  of  sore  throat,  attended  with  feverish  symptoms.  One  of  these  cases 
was  clearly  the  result  of  a  bad  cold,  and  a  day  or  two's  nursing  saw  the  lad  again  at  his 


studies.  The  other,  a  boy  of  14,  named  John  Alexander,  from  East  Whitby,  became 
worse,  but  his  case  did  not  excite  anxiety  until  the  morning  of  the  8th,  wlien  it  developed 
into  diphtheria  of  a  malignant  type.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  our  excellent  male 
hospital  ward  in  charge  of  an  experienced  sick-nurse,  and  effectually  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils.  In  a  few  hours  two  other  boys,  one  less  than  eight  and  the  other  under 
seven  years  of  age,  both  became  affected  and  were  also  placed  with  a  second  nurse  in  the 
hospital.  The  terrible  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  second  and 
even  third  pupil  was  attacked,  made  the  outlook  for  the  moment  a  sufficiently  appalling 
one.  Perhaps  nowhere  could  it  present  more  difficulties  than  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  In  some  instances  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  pupils  would  seem  to  be  the 
easiest  and  safest  resort.  But  blind  boys  and  girls  require  most  careful  arrangements, 
every  detail  of  which  must  be  perfect,  before  they  can  be  dispersed.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  many  days  must  be  allowed  for  notices  to  reach  parents  and  parents  to 
be  heard  from  in  reply.  And  until  this  is  done  blind  pupils  cannot  start  on  their  way 
home.  Again,  if  diphtheria  were  really  upon  us,  how  could  we  say  who  was  or  who  was 
not  already  infected,  and  if  to  detain  the  pupils  here  entailed  some  risk,  to  scatter  them 
all  over  the  province,  might  have  been  to  spread  contagion  far  and  wide.  Moreover,  it 
was  then  known  and  correspondence  has  since  made  me  more  fully  conscious  of  the  facts, 
tJiat  diphtheria  prevailed  in  close  neighborhood  to  many  of  our  pupils'  homes,  and  this 
would  have  made  their  return  to  the  latter  objectionable,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  In 
face  of  objections  to  dispersion,  so  many  and  serious,  I  determined  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  Corson,  on  the  intermediate  course  of  advising  the  whole  of  the 
pupils'  parents  or  guardians,  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  giving  them  the  option  of  removing 
pupils  or  not,  as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.  As  the  disease  had  appeared  among  the 
male  pupils  only,  it  was  decided  that  all  association  between  male  and  female  pupils  in 
class  rooms  or  at  roll  call,  (the  only  occasions  on  which  they  are  together)  should  cease 
class  and  other  work  was  put  on  short  time,  and  every  opportunity  taken  for  giving  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  and  out  door  exercise  to  the  whole  of  the  pupils.  The  Institution 
was  closed  to  visitors,  and  the  practice  of  allowing  the  male  pupils  to  visit  the  city  was 
discontinued.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  10th,  John  Alexander,  the  boy  first 
attacked,  and  by  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  disease  was  communicated  to 
others,  succumbed  to  the  disorder,  his  death  being  the  first  that  had  occurred  in  the 
Institution  for  nearly  six  years.  Meantime  your  prompt  arrival  with  Dr.  Bryce,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  9th,  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  freely  with  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  all  eventualities,  and 
for  the  suggestion  of  any  possible  remedial  precautionary  measures.  Obviously  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  discover,  if  practicable,  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  some 
defeci-ive  drainage,  or  the  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  the  building  naturally  suggested  itself. 
But  tliis  tlieory  could  not  b^maintained,  for,  although  our  sewers  and  drains  were  not  as 
a  whole  systematically  ventilated,  the  ventilation  existing  was  quite  sufficient  to  relieve 
any  pressure  on  the  sewer  gas,  while  every  trap  and  fitting  was  found  to  be  in  good  work- 
ing order.  While,  therefore,  I  rejoice  in  the  substitution  under  your  instructions  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  a  complete  and  scientific  system  of  drain 
ventilation  for  wliat  was  before  partial  and  accidental,  I  have  the  strongest  possible  belief, 
which  Dr.  Corson  shares  with  me,  that  the  disease  was  imported,  that  it  had  no  local 
origin  and  tliat  tlie  limitation  of  its  ravages  to  those  who  had  been  in  personal  contact  and 
the  immediate  result  of  means  taken  to  check  its  diffusion,  affirm  beyond  all 
question  the  great  healthfulness  of  the  Institution  and  its  surroundings,  wliich  has  before 
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now,  rendered  contagious  disease — although  in  less  terrible  form — comparatively  harm- 
less. Beyond  the  three  lads  first  affected  only  one  pupil  (a  boy  of  the  same  age  as  John 
Alexander  and  who  had  been  in  the  latter's  company  at  the  time  his  isolation  was  tirst 
ordered)  was  attacked,  but  in  so  mild  a  form  as  to  occasion  little  anxiety.  Not  one  of 
the  female  pupils,  nor  any  of  the  male  pupils  except  those  mentioned,  have  showed  the 
least  symptoms  of  diptheria,  but  have  all  been  generally  in  exceptionally  good  health. 
One  of  the  female  servants,  who  assists  the  boys'  nurse  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  junior 
pupils,  and  who  was  consequently  in  contact  with  the  boys,  sickened,  was  confined  to  her 
room  for  some  days  with  a  dipth^eritic  throat,  and  a  sick  nurse,  kindly  furnished  by  the 
authorities  of  our  local  hospital,  also  needed  medical  care  from  the  same  cause.  Both 
have  been  for  some  time  now  out  of  the  doctor's  hands  ;  the  two  younger  pupil  invalids 
are  completely  convalescent,  and  the  lad  last  laid  up  ^^dll  be  released  from  the  nurse's  charge 
in  a  day  or  two.  Having  thus  given  a  narrative  of  the  visitation.  T  may  be  allowed  the 
further  privilege  of  discharging  some  further  duties  in  connection  with  the  matters 
referred  to.  I  must  first  acknowledge  the  cordial  support  and  active  co-operation,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  of  the  whole  staff  of  the  Institution.  The  calm  and 
unexcited  attitude  of  their  ofiicers  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  allaying  the  very  natural 
fears  of  the  pupils,  who  liave,  as  well  as  their  friends  at  home,  been  kept  well  informed  of 
everything  occurring,  whether  for  the  moment  hopeful  or  discouraging,  and  whose  con- 
duct throughout  has  been  most  exemplary.  I  have  also  to  recognize  gratefully  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  expressed  by  parents  and  friends  of  pupils,  whose  letters  at  this  time 
have  been  particularly  kind  and  reassuring.  Sonie  fourteen  pupils,  only,  were  taken 
home,  all  with  my  fullest  consent,  and  five  of  the  number  I  may  say,  for  various  reasons, 
at  my  own  suggestion.  All  will  now  be  at  liberty  to  return.  Dr.  Corson  has  been 
in  close  attendance  on  the  invalids,  and  we  have  conferred  daily  on  the  bulletins  to  be 
issued  and  precautions  taken.  The  Matron,  Miss  Dunn,  has  had  to  bear  a  very  large 
share,  both  of  work  and  responsibility,  and  has  been  unwearied  and  indefatigable  in  her 
attention  to  the  needs  of  all.  Let  me  add  one  word  more  in  conclusion.  The  arrest  of 
this  fearful  disease  before  it  had  made  further  progress  was  due,  undoubtedly,  under 
Pro\'idence,  to  our  ability  to  isolate  effectually,  and  this  depended  on  the  possession  of  our 
male  hospital  ward.  On  the  girls'  side  of  the  building,  we  are  still  without  that  requisite. 
The  moral  is  plain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOXD 

Principal. 

Brantford,  Oct.  22nd,  1886. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1886. 
I.— NATIONALITIES. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 
Irish .... 
French . . 
German  . 


No. 


4 
58 
35 
38 
5 
3 


Norwegian  

Scotch  

Wendish  

Total 


II.— RELIGION. 


Baptists  

Bible  Christians. . , 
Congregationalists 
Children  of  Peace, 
Episcopalians  . .  . , 

Jew  

Christians  


No. 


7 
1 
6 
2 
43 
1 
1 


Lutherans  

Methodists  

Presbyterians  

Roman  Catholics. . 
Salvationists  

Total 


III.— AGES. 


Five  years 
Seven  " 
Eight  " 
Nine 
Ten 

Eleven  " 

Twelve 

Thirteen" 

Fourteen' 

Fifteen 

Sixteen  • ' 

Seventeen 


1 
2 
3 
8 
8 
6 
7 
15 
7 
12 
11 
9 


Eighteen  years 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three* 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Over  twenty  five , 

Total , 
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lY.— ATTEXDAyCE. 


Males. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  SOth  Sept,  1872 . . 

20 

]4 

34 

"       for  year  ending  SOth  September,  1873  

44 

24 

98 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

ti  i( 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

{(  (( 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

((  (( 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

((  (( 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

((  (( 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

((  <( 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

((  (( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

it  It 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

(t  (( 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

((  (( 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

i(  (< 

"  1885  

86 

74 

160 

(C  (( 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

V._OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


2sa 


Actor  

Agents  

Auctioneer  .... 
Accountant  . . .  . 

Barber  

Bookkeepers  . .  , 
Blacksmiths . .  . . 

But<;hers  

■Carpenters  

Carpet  Cleaner  . 

Clerks  

Conductor  

Clergyman  , .  . . 
Cabinet  Makers 

Drover  

Engineers  

Farmers   

Oardener   

Fishermen  

Hotel-keeper  . .  , 

Labourers  

Lawyer  

^fanufacturer  .  . 


1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

54 
1 

2 

1 

30 
1 

1 


Merchants  .. 
Machinist  . 
Miller  .... 
Painters  . . 
Plumber  . . 
Physicians 
Soldier  .... 
Salesman  . . 
Stonemason 


9  1^ 

1    j;  Shoemakers  

3    I  Surveyors  

I  Tailor   

[  I  Tanner  

Tinsmith  *  *  . . 

Tradesman   

Vessel  Agent   

Veterinary  Surgeon 

TVaggon-maker  

Weaver   

Unknown   


Total, 


9 
1 
1 

3 

1 

o 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
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TABLE  YI. — Showing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the- 
official  year  ending  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville .... 

County  of  Brant .... 

City  of  Brantford .... 

County  of  Bruce .... 

"  Carleton . . 

"  Dundas  . . 

"  Durham  . . 


Elgin 


"  Essex  

"         Frontenac  . .  . . 

"         Glengarry  . .  . . 

"  Grenville  

"  Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand .  .  .  . 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"         Lambton    . .  . . 

"  Leeds   

'*  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

"  Lincoln   

City  of  London  


M 

F 

Total 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

7 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

3 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

County  or  City 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  IMuskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterborough  .  . 
"       Prince  Edward. 

"  Renfrew  

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines .... 

"   St.  Thomas   

Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

Wellington  

"        Went  worth  .... 
York  


Total   93 


M 


Total 


4 
2 
1 
0 

4 
4 
1 
1 

a 
1 

2 
8 
1 
0 

a 

2 
4 
2 

12 
2 
2 

1 

5 
5 
12 
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TABLE  YII. — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the 
opening  of  the  Institution  till  the  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville   

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"       Carleton  ... 

*'  Dundas  

"  Durham  

Elgin  

"       Essex  ..; 

"  Frontenac 

"  Glengarry.., 

"       Grenville  ... 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

Halton   

City  of  Hamilton  

Conunty  of  Hastings 

•*  Huron   

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"       Lambton  ... 

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

Lincoln  

City  of  London  


M 

F 

Total 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

5 

11 

5 

8 

13 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

8 

4 

2 

8 

5 

4 

9 

18 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2 

5 

8 

13 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

0 

8 

9 

8 

17 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

12 

3 

8 

6 

6 

4 

10 

6 

8 

9 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

8 

3 

6 

7 

8 

15 

County  or  City, 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland... 

Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterborough   

"       Prince  Edward  ... 

"  Renfrew   

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas   

County  of  Simcoe  

'*  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"       Went  worth   

York  

Province  of  Quebec  


M 

F 

Total 

7 

7 

14 

8 

0 

3 

5 

6 

11 

2 

6 

8 

5 

5 

10 

7 

1 

8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

12 

8 

2 

10 

3 

2 

5 

7 

4 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

7 

11 

4 

0 

4 

16 

18 

29 

4 

1 

5 

5 

3 

8 

8 

2 

5 

8 

5 

18 

7 

6 

13 

13 

8 

21 

2 

0 

2 

282 

185 

417 

17 


TABLE  VIII. — Shewing  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who 
were  in  residence  on  30th  September,  1886. 


County  or  City. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 

City  of 

County 
(( 

u 
(( 


City  of 


Belleville  

of  Brant .... 
Brantford  .  .  . 
of  Bruce  .... 

Carleton  . 

Dundas 

Durham  .  . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville  . 

Grey  .... 

Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Halton  .  . 
Hamilton  .  .  . 
of  Hastings  . 

Huron  .  .  . 
Kingston  .  .  . 
of  Kent  .... 

Lambton  . 

Leeds  .... 

Lanark   : . 

Lennox . . . 

Lincoln  .  . 
London   


M 

F 

Tot'l 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

7 

0 

1 

1 

2 

o 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontaria  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"       Peterborough   . . 

"        Prince  Edward. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


R.  OiiRisTiE,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

SiK, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  herewith  enclose  the  Medical  Report  of  this  Insti- 
tution for  the  statutory  year  ending  September  30th,  1886  : 

At  the  time  of  closing  my  report  last  year,  one  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  Miss  Loveys, 
was  lying  in  a  very  critical  state  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  jaundice, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms.  By  a  faithful  perseverance  in  a  particular  line  of  treat- 
ment, the  inflammation  was  subdued  and  an  excellent  recovery  followed. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  case  to  refer  to  four  or  five  cases  of  jaundice,  which  occurred 
in  succession  during  the  winter,  the  severest  one  of  the  number  being  the  porter,  whose 
deep  yellow  color  gave  striking  evidence  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  liver  ducts.  The 
presence  of  such  a  large  precentage  of  cases  was  probably  a  mere  coincidence  and  not  in 
any  sense  due  to  a  local  cause.  Disorders  and  derangements  of  the  alimentary  track 
have,  however,  been  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  list  of  diseases  for  the  year,  quite  a 
number  taking  the  form  of  severe  intestinal  colic.  These  attacks  could  nfever  be  traced 
to  any  specific  cause  beyond  some  indiscretion  in  the  character  or  quantity  of  food  taken* 

As  a  proof  of  the  continued  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution,  I  am 
happy  to  report  there  are  no  deaths  to  record,  and  furthermore,  that  not  a  single  case  of 
epidemic  disease  lias  found  its  way  into  the  Institution  during  the  year. 

Of  course  our  chief  protection  against  all  zymotic  diseases  must  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Institution  sewers,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  all  sewage  matter  is 
delivered  quickly  and  efficiently  at  its  proper  destination.  The  safety  experienced  in 
the  past  should  not,  however,  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  and  we  therefore  rely 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  engineer  to  see  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  drain  pipes  and  no 
defects  in  the  traps,  by  which  the  deadly  sewer  gas  might  escape. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bringing  the  pupils  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  out-door  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  health, 
and  many  seek  to  evade  this  duty,  even  where  there  are  special  reasons  for  its  observance, 
and  much  firmness  is  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  this  regulation.  To  this  end  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if  tlie  wliole  school  were  turned  out  for  a  walk  every  fair 
day  with  the  regularity  observed  in  our  Ladies'  College. 

In  the  first  month  of  our  present  term,  two  of  our  community  have  been  prostrated 
by  serious  illness,  the  house  carpenter  having  first  suffered  from  a  sharp  attack  of  dysen- 
tery^ and  afterwards  a  male  adult  pupil  was  laid  up  with  severe  acute  pleurisy.  Both 
have,  however,  so  far  recovered  that  the  carpenter  has  returned  to  his  work,  while  the 
pupil  is  convalescent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  CORSON,  M.  D. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1886. 
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(Postscript  to  ^Physician's  Report.) 

P.  S. — Since  forwarding  to  you  the  above  report  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  diphtheria  has  made  its  unexpected  appearance  in  the  Institution,  first  in  the  person 
of  a  male  pupil,  aged  about  14  years,  in  whom  it  early  assumed  a  malignant  and  fatal 
type.  Five  other  cases  of  the  same  malady  followed  in  quick  succession,  but  less  virulent 
in  form.  As  this  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  official 
year,  the  full  history  of  its  origin,  course  and  termination,  belongs  properly  to  the  next 
annual  report,  to  which  I  beg  to  defer  it. 

The  Principal,  however,  has  kinkly  showg  me  his  supplementary  report  respecting 
this  event,  in  which  the  main  facts  are  faithfully  exhibited,  and  the  statements  and  con- 
■elusions  therein  contained  meet  with  my  unqualified  approval. 

w.  c.  c. 

Brantford,  Nov.  1st,  1886. 
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REPORT  OF 

DR.  KELLY  AND  MR  WM.  WILKINSON,  M.  A., 

EXAMINERS  OF  THE  LITERARY  CLASSES. 


Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Etc. 

Sir, — According  to  instructions  we  examined  the  literary  classes  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  commencing  25th  May  last.  The  examination  extended  over 
four  days.  The  results,  which  are  hereto  affixed,  were  very  satisfactory.  The  manage- 
ment, order,  attention  and  general  tone  of  the  establishment,  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  class  rooms  and  halls  were  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  grounds  through 
which  we  drove  on  the  last  day  of  the  examination  seemed  very  much  improved  since 
our  last  visit.  Of  the  library  free  use  is  made  by  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  read  rather 
extensively.  Since  the  last  examinatiojii  the  following  books  ha\  e  been  added  to  the 
list :  Prescott's  History  of  Peru,  2  vols. ;  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  3  vols.  ;  Holmes' 
Autocrat,  2  vols. ;  Irving's  Mohammed,  2  vols. ;  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1  vol.  ;  Tales  of  Ad- 
venture, 2  vols.  ;  Tales  of  Discovery,  2  vols.  ;  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  2  vols.  ; 
.^Esop's  Fables ;  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.,  3  vols.  ;  Quentin  Durward,  2  vols.  ;  Scarlet 
Letter,  2  vols.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  2  vols. ;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.  2  vols. ;  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  3  vols. ;  and  Scott's  Poems.  Frequently,  as  among  seeing  children,  pupils  may 
be  found  in  intervals  of  leisure  in  some  quiet  room  or  corner  perusing  some  favorite  book. 
The  want  of  a  good  gymnasium  is  still  felt  and  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  classes  of  the  respective  teachers  are  grouped  as  follows  with  results  : — 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

T.  Arithmetic — Class  B.  Sixteen  in  number ;  examined  in  simple  and  compound 
rules  and  fractions  ;  answering  generally  prompt  and  correct ;  about  half  the  class  exliib. 
iting  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

II.  Reading — Class  of  16.  Grade  A.  The  membefs  of  this  class  read  with  excell- 
ent expression,  enunciate  clearly  and  emphasize  correctly. 

III.  Natural  History  and  Physiology — Class  of  10.  Members  show  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  do  fairly  in  zoology,  answering  questions  readily  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  liuman  organs  and  laws  of  hygiene.  Three  answered  all 
(juestions  asked. 

IV.  English  Grammar — Class  B.  This  class  had  mastered  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
ject pretty  tlioroughly,  they  detect  and  correct  ordinary  grammatical  errors  well,  and 
have  evidently  been  taught  grammar  practically,  as  was  evinced  by  their  correct  English; 
they  analyze  and  parse  well  ;  the  majority  quite  ready  for  promotion  to  a  liigher  class  in 
this  subject. 

V.  Geography — Class  A.  Examination  chiefly  by  means  of  a  dissected  map.  Their 
facility  in  finding  a  country  that  is  named  is  remarkable.  They  have  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  possition  of  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  tlieir  relative 
position  etc.,  know  the  forms  of  government,  productions,  manufactories,  exports  and 
imports  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe.    No  questions  missed  by  the  whole  class. 
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VI.  Wi  itinf) — Class  A.  All  write  legibly  ;  a  few  will  write  a  business  letter  in  very 
fair  form.  Writing  a  letter  to  sewing  machine  factory  for  a  machine  stating  kind 
wanted,  price,  e  c.  The  result  was  very  creditable,  showing  not  only  fair  writing  but 
the  ability  to  state  briefly  and  clearly  what  was  required. 

Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

T.  F.mjJUh  Grammar — Class  A.  Fourteen  members.  Limit:  the  history  of  language, 
analysis  and  parsing  of  prose  and  verse.  The  work  done  by  this  class  was  excellent. 
Complex  and  compound  sentences  were  readily  analyzed  and  the  words  correctly  parsed. 
The  attainments  of  the  pupils  very  uniform  and  good,  the  majority  obtaining  nearly  the 
maximum  of  the  marks. 

II.  Readhnj — Class  C.  Seventeen  pupils,  who  read  with  good  expression  and  correct 
emphasis. 

III.  Wnting — Class  B.  Fourteen  pupils  ;  writing  free  and  legible  ;  letters  general- 
ly well  formed. 

IV.  Ge  (f'uphy — Limit:  North  America  and  West  Indies,  but  particularly  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  work  had  been  well  done  by  the  majority  of  the  class.  A 
couple  were  rather  behind  the  arerage,  but  geography  had  evidently  been  a  pleasant  study 
to  them  and  their  knowledge  of  their  term's  work  was  good.  The  questions  were,  in  the 
main,  such  as  are  given  in  a  thorough  oral  drill  of  seeing  pupils,  and  the  answers  were 
quite  as  prompt  and  correct  as  would  be  given  by  a  good  class  in  the  same  work  in  the 
public  schools. 

Y.  Object — Class  B.  This  class  pursues  pretty  much  the  same  methods  as  those 
followed  in  Class  A.  Tlie  pupils  are  younger  and  of  course  need  more  elementary  train- 
ing. They  have  mastered  many  of  the  leading  facts  as  to  the  uses,  products  and  habits 
of  the  common  animals,  and  can  tell  by  touch  the  names  of  birds,  etc.,  when  the  objects 
are  presented. 

Miss  M.  E.  Walsh's  Classes. 

I.  Grammar — Class  C.  Eleven  pupils  ;  attentive  and  do  good  work  ;  know  defi- 
nitions and  analyze  and  parse  freely. 

II.  Geography — Class  B.  Thirteen  pupils  ;  limit.  Dominion  of  Canada,  West  Indies^ 
South  America  and  United  States.  Use  dissected  map  and  do  tlie  work  of  their  limit 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

III.  0>^ject  Lessons — Class  A.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  teaching  the 
blind  qualities  of  the  things  about  which  they  read,  by  fnrnishing  specimens  of  the  articles 
and  teaching  them  the  properties  of  those  things  objectively.  Great  care  had  been  taken 
with  this  class.  The  principal  points  with  reference  to  all  the  well-known  animals,  grains 
and  groceries,  were  mastered.  Acquaintance  with  this  subject  adds  very  much  to  their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  kindred  matters. 

lY.  Reading — Class  B.  Have  been  taught  to  read  in  a  tone  loud  and  clear,  but 
free  from  harshness.    Know  what  they  read  ;  spelling  not  quite  so  good. 

Y.  Writing — Class  C.  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Arabic  numbers, 
proper  names,  capitals,  etc.,  very  fairly. 

Miss  Gillin's  Classes, 

Arithmetic — Class  D.  Twenty-two  in  this  class,  mostly  young.  Know  notation 
and  numeration,  can  add  three  figures,  mentally  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  and  dc 
small  problems. 

II.  Geography — Class  D.  Similar  to  the  last ;  use  dissected  maps,  and  answer  fair- 
ly well. 
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III.  Writing — Same  Class.    Form  letters  well,  and  write  in  a  fairly  legible  manner. 

IV.  Canadian  History — The  examination  of  this  class  comprised  a  test  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  chief  wars  and  their  causes  and  results ;  the  chief  treaties  and  acts  of 
Parliament,  with  their  provisions  ;  most  of  the  important  events  of  each  epoch  in  Canad- 
ian history,  and  brief  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The  answering  sliowed 
that  they  had  been  well  taught,  and  thoroughly  drilled. 

Y.  G'aminar — Class  D.  This  class  was  given  a  good  drill  in  the  definition,  and 
examined  rather  minutely  on  the  inflections  of  gender,  person,  number,  comparison,  etc., 
also  parse  simple  sentences  very  fairly.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  the  short  time  they 
had  been  under  instruction  on  this  subject,  is  very  creditable  to  the  teacher. 

YI.  Knylish  Literature — The  class  in  this  subject  consisting  of  20  members  is  a 
select  one,  and  embraces  most  of  the  best  and  brightest  pupils  in  the  Institution.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  embraced  the  history  of  English  Literature,  from  Beda's  time  to 
the  present,  a  general  review  ;  more  minutely.  Paradise  Lost,  1st  and  2nd  Books  ;  Shake" 
speare's  Henry  YIII.  ;  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Whittier's  poems.  The  greatest 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  by  all  the  class.  The  answering,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions was  admirable,  and  the  recitations  from  memory  of  choice  passages  from  the 
several  authors  was  shared  in  by  every  individual  in  the  class,  each  being  desirous  of 
contributing  something  to  the  common  stock  of  information.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
commend  the  work  done  here,  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  teacher.    Any  school  might  be  proud  of  such  pupils. 

YII.  Fnylish  history — A  Class  of  10  advanced  pupils.  Limit  of  work,  from  1688 
to  present  time.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  the  period  shown, 
also  a  good  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  and  other  changes  effected  in  the  interval. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  Classes. 

I.  Beading — Class  D.  This  is  a  primary  or  rather  combination  of  classes.  All 
doing  as  good  work  as  one  might  expect.  The  advancement  made  by  some  since  last  ex- 
amination, is  well  marked. 

II.  Writing — Class  E.  These  little  ones  are  struggling  with  the  elements  of  the 
subject.  Several  have  mastered  all  the  small  letters  and  can  write  small  words.  The 
class  contains  some  that  have  but  recently  entered  the  Institution,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  not  much  could  be  expected.  A  good  begining  has  been  made,  and  all  who 
are  able  to  learn  are  certainly  doing  well. 

III.  Gymnastic  Classes — The  teaching  here  is  excellent,  and  tlie  pupils  take  great 
interest  in  the  exercises,  and  are  certainly  benefitted  by  tliem. 

lY.  Grammar — Class  E.  A  pupil  teacher  in  charge  of  1»5  pupils.  Several  know 
the  definitions  and  inflections  well,  and  can  parse  very  easy  words ;  others  are  deficient, 
but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  teacher. 

Y.  Anthmttic — Class  E.  Pupil  in  charge.  The  pupils  in  this  class  are  quite 
young.  Some  of  tliem  will  never  be  apt  in  arithmetic ;  a  few  are  exceedingly  bright. 
They  are  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  and  were  examined  individually.  Fair  work 
has  been  done  ;  some  of  the  little  ones  performed  operations  in  addition  and  subtraction 
yery  well.  They  have  also  been  taught  to  count  to  quite  higli  numbers,  aud  understand 
the  sirnple  relations  of  numbers  fairly  well.  In  the  examination  of  this  class,  wooden 
blocks  were  employed  and  the  pupils  showed  much  ingenuity  in  their  use. 

On  the  whole,  classes  are  well  taught,  and  the  Institution  seems  to  be  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory state.  We  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff"  for  courtesies  extended  to 
us  during  the  examination.  Signed, 

M.  J.  KELLY. 
WM.  WILKINSON 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  ALDONS, 

Examinee  of  Music  Classes. 

Sir, — In  submitting  my  report  on  the  examination  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Musical  Department,  which  I  held  in  the  Blind  Instution  in  Brantford,  on  May  26th  and 
27th,  I  could  at  once  remark  on  the  entente  cordiale  that  exists  among  the  teachers,  and 
between  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  ;  also,  on  the  gratifying  progress  that  is  observable 
in  those  pupils  who  came  under  my  notice  last  year,  the  advance  in  some  cases  being 
very  remarkable 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  about  each  of  the  classes.  The  piano 
classes  under  Mr.  Day,  ^Miss  Callaghan,  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  McXish  :  the  organ  pupils 
under  Mr.  Day ;  and  the  melodeon  pupils  under  Miss  McXish  :  the  vocal  tuition 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Howson  ;  the  dolin  class  under  Mr.  Baker  ;  the  counterpoint  class 
under  Mr.  Day  ;  and  the  harmony  classes  under  Mr.  Day  and  ^kliss  Moore  ;  the  point  class 
under  ]Miss  Moore ;  and  the  tuning  under  Mr.  Raymond.  In  all  classes  the  same 
careful  teaching  and  kindly  attention  are  to  be  found  that  I  commented  on  before.  Classes 
under  the  care  of  pupil  teachers  are  a  new  introduction  since  last  year,  which  must  be 
reported.  It  is  of  course  a  necessity  that  those  who  are  going  to  practice  teaching  for  a 
livelihood  should  have  some  opportunity  of  beginning  to  teach,  and  of  getting  some 
experience  in  that  line.  In  my  opinion  this  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  otherwise  many  little,  but  very  essential  points 
are  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  pupil  teacher,  who  has  defective  vision 
and  who  has  not  yet  found  out  the  way  of  detecting  faidts  which  are  at  once  apparent  to 
a  pair  of  good  eyes,  such  as  faulty  finger  position  and  action,  absence  of  the  clinging  touch 
which  is  necessary  to  true  legato-playing,  wliich  absence  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  blind 
students  in  their  beginning  stages.  In  view  of  this  latter  fact  I  would  urge  on  those  who 
take  the  pupil  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  music  studies,  to  carefully  and  rightly  insist 
first  on  the  correct  binding  of  the  tones  together,  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in 
sympathetic  playing.  The  fact  that  the  blind  have  to  trust  to  their  touch  instead  of  their 
eyes  to  find  their  notes,  seems  to  induce  a  habit  of  holding  their  arms  suspended  over  the 
keys  and  allowing  the  finger  to  touch  the  notes  in  a  light  and  jerky  manner,  a  habit 
which  can  easily  be  stopped  at  the  outset,  but  is  well  nigh  ineradicable  when  once  well 
rooted.  The  hearty  chorus  and  hymn  singing  which  forms  a  part  of  their  daily  worsliip, 
and  which  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  Callaghan  and  Mr.  Day,  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
noticeable  feature,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  all  those  who 
participate  in  it.  I  would  again  suggest  to  their  attention  the  advisability  of  remodelling 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  pianos.  A  new  Mason  k,  Risch  upright,  and  a  J.  R. 
Williams  upright,  in  the  first  parlour,  are  a  good  addition  to  the  stock  :  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  adopt  the  plan  in  vogue  in  colleges  and  schools,  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  some  pianoforte  firm  to  keep  the  Institution  supplied  with  good 
instruments  for  so  much  per  annimi.    "Where  the  pianos  are  the  property  of  the  Institution 
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they  must  deteriorcate  with  years  and  have  to  be  replaced  one  by  one  with  new  ones, 
whereas  under  the  otlier  system  the  Institute  would  have  no  decayed  pianos  within  its 
walls,  except  a  few  for  the  tuners  to  practice  upon.  The  pedal  harmonium  needs  a  thorough 
overJiauling,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  tlie  clarinet  stops  to  be  tilled  in  in  the 
organ  (as  prepared  for),  as  it  is  a  stop  tliat  is  much  used,  and  their  are  now  sufficient 
pupils  who  play  advanced  music  to  render  that  stop  not  onl^  desirable  but  almost  neces- 
sary. The  grading  of  the  pupils  into  various  stages  of  ability  and  progress  seems  to  be 
Successful,  and  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  raise  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
pupils. 

In  closing  my  report  I  must  thank  the  Principal  and  the  whole  staff  for  the 
kindness  whicli  I  experienced  during  my  stay. 

Signed, 

J.  E.  ALDOUS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  reports  of  the  Principal,  the  Trades  Instructor,  anO  Surgeon,  which  are 
herewith  submitted,  so  fully  record  the  history  of  this  Institution  fo;-  the  i)ast 
year  that  extended  reference  to  the  work  accomplished  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

During  the  protracted  time  in  which  cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  in  the 
Institution,  the  attention  of  the  Official  Staff' was  necessarily  and  rightly  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  afflicted  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  means  adopted  to  stay 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Although  the  circumstances  wei-e  such  as  greatly  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  intruction,  and  training  in  industrial  work, 
yet  the  session  was  not  a  fruitless  one,  and  there  is  good  evich^nce  that  substantial 
progress  was  made  by  many  of  the  pupils  during  the  term. 

The  faithful  and  energetic  manner  in  which  it  was  observed  that  nearly  all 
of  the  officials  discharged  their  duties  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  was 
most  exemplary  and  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  increasing  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  pupils  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Institution. 

The  following  are  my  n<jtes  of  inspection  made  during  the  year  under  report : — 

IXSPECTIOXS. 

Copies  of  my  minutes  are  appended: — 

"  I  made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  7th  June. 
Preparations  w^ere  being  made  on  that  day  for  the  return  of  the  pupils  to 
their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  this  occasioned  a  certain  amount  of 
bustle  and  activity  ;  but  everything  was  being  cai-ried  on  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  manner,  without  any  confusion. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  session  l.'io  pupils — SO  males 
and  55  females — and  all  were  in  good  health. 

"  The  usual  puVjlic  examinations  were  dispensed  with  this  session,  owing  to 
the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  the  pupils  on  their  re-assembling,  and  the 
routine  work  was  much  retarded  during  its  prevalence.  Notwithstanding  this 
untoward  circumstance,  however,  the  progress  of  the  classes  was  very  satis- 
factory, their  proficiency  having  been  well  tested  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Institution.  This  record  will  materially  assist  in  the  re-classification  of  those 
who  mav  enter  aoain  next  session,  and  will  also  be  of  value  for  future  reference. 
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"  Internally  the  building  was  in  excellent  condition,  due  largely  to  the 
thorough  renovation  in  the  way  of  painting  and  kalsomining  which  it  underwent 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

'  The  Engineer  and  his  assistant  have  been  engaged  in  fitting  up  the  material 
for  heating  the  sections  of  the  building  not  yet  supplied  with  appliances 
under  the  improved  system,  and  the  work  is  so  far  advanced  that  little  will 
have  to  be  done  besides  putting  it  in  place,  when  the  pupils  have  left  the 
building  for  the  vacation  term.  Tlie  saving  to  be  effected  in  fuel,  if  in  proportion 
to  that  already  accomplished,  will  be  very  considerable,  and  will  be  greater 
each  year  than  the  expenditure  for  the  work. 

"  The  renewal  of  the  roof,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  made  under 
the  Public  Works  Department,  will  be  proceeded  with  at  an  early  day  and  will 
be  completed  before  the  re-assembling  of  the  pupils  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September. 

"  The  original  roof  has  become  entirely  worthless,  and  the  present  outlay  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  interior  and  walls  of  the  centre  building. 

"  The  crops  are  in  a  promising  condition.  The  grounds  presented  a  neat  and 
tid}'  iippearance,  and  the  premises  generally  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory state." 

"  1  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  19th  of  October, 
and  found  that  there  were  12<S  pupils  in  attendance,  77  males  and  51  females. 
Others  who  have  been  pupils  during  former  sessions  have  again  been  awarded 
admission,  and  their  return  will  make  the  number  on  the  roll  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  past  year. 

"  With  one  exception  the  pupils  were  all  in  good  health,  and  the  ailing  one 
was  not  indisposed  from  a  serious  cause. 

"  The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, and  made  with  due  regard  to  their  advancement  and  abilit}^  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  Institution. 

"  The  routine  work  of  the  Institution  was  also  well  systematized,  and  the 
teachers  and  officers  generally  were  giving  evidence  of  strict  attention  to  their 
various  duties.  With  such  favourable  conditions  and  good  health  prevailing,  the 
hope  may  well  be  entertained  that  the  work  of  the  session  will  shew  excellent 
results. 

"The  interuMl  improvements  which  have  been  made,  largely  during  vacation 
term,  and  rendered  necessarj^  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
during  the  former  session,  have  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing. Every  apartment  has  been  kalsomined,  painted,  or  varnished  where  required. 
The  plumbing,  also,  has  been  refitted,  and  rearranged,  where  it  was  thought  most 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  sanitary  conditions. 

"  The  work  of  changing  the  system  of  steam-heating  was  found  to  be  nearly 
completed,  and  so  far  as  it  could  be  tested  shewed  very  satisfactory  results.  This 
rearrangement  has  ]>evn  in  progress  for  a  year  past  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
complete  ladiation  of  steam  throughout  the  building  at  comparatively  low 
pressure. 

"  The  work  has  been  wholly  superintended,  and  largely  done  by  the  Institution 
Engineer,  and  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  good  workmanship  and  success  of  the 
inidertaking. 

"By  the  reconstruction,  the  use  of  six  stoves  will  be  dispensed  with,  the 
temperature  of  the  wliole  building  kept  uniform,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  in  a  very 
»short  time  will  be  ecjual  to  the  whole  cost  of  material  required  to  make  the  altera- 
tions.   In  consequence  of  the  larger  area  of  steam  piping  now  used,  it  was 
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represented  that  another  Nason  steam-trap  would  materially  add  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  sj^stem,  and  authority  was  given  to  purchase  the  required 
trap  at  a  cost  of  S58. 

"  The  new  slate  roof  which  has  been  put  on  the  building  during  the  summer, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  appears  to  be  well  con- 
structed, and  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  building,  both  in  appearance  and 
safety  in  the  event  of  hre. 

•'A  new  boiler  at  the  pumping  house  has  been  put  in  to  replace  the  original 
one,  which  from  constant  use  had  begun  to  show  defects  that  might  have 
rendered  it  unsafe  at  any  time. 

"  ('ortsiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  the  property  lately  pur- 
chased into  shape,  and  the  grounds  nearest  the  city  have  also  been  considerably 
improved.  The  crops  have  been  below  the  average  or  former  years.  The  yield 
of  potatoes,  especially,  shews  a  large  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth  which 
prevailed  during  the  summer  months." 


MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURES. 


The  amount  expended  in  maintaining  tha  Institution  during  the  past  twelve  months 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement.  The  same  information  as  regards  the  previous  year 
is  also  given 


Year  ending  30th  Sep- 

Year ending  30th  Snr- 

tember,  1886. 

TEMBER,  1887. 

Skrvicks. 

Total  Ex- 

Annual 

Total  P:x- 

Annual 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

S  c. 

$  c. 

15,658  56 

118  63 

15,848  33 

119  16 

87  34 

66 

228  39 

1  72 

2,982  06 

22  59 

2,773  53 

20  8S 

888  68 

6  73 

737  48 

5  54 

966  13 

7  32 

979  98 

7  3T 

1,863  58 

14  12 

1,842  71 

13  85 

308  80 

2  34 

306  82 

2  31 

660  05 

5  00 

510  49 

3  84 

Fuel  

2,951  30 

22  36 

2,342  91 

17  62 

963  50 

7  30 

1,004  55 

7  55 

346  69 

2  63 

376  14 

2  85 

494  05 

3  74 

670  74 

5  04 

895  86 

6  79 

1,028  13 

7  75 

896  54 

6  79 

937  41 

7  06 

675  19 

5  11 

739  67 

5  5$ 

718  32 

5  44 

1,040  26 

7  82 

1,218  08 

9  23 

1,519  80 

11  4« 

Total  

32,574  73 
• 

246  78 

32,887  94 

347  27 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPOKT. 

Robert  Christie  Est?., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

Sir, — I  have  once  more  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  this  Institution,  to  submit  my 
annual  report  for  your  consideration. 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  during  the  past  session  showed  a  total  of  142,  or  one  more 
than  in  1885-6.    Of  these  83  were  males  and  59  females. 

The  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1887,  numbered  127,  5  less  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  Of  these,  113 — 66  males  and  47  females — were  on 
the  register  during  the  session  of  1886-7,  leaving  29  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — 

Males.    Females,  Total. 


Graduated  in  Industrial  Branches   1  3  4 

"  Piano  Tuning   2  0  2 

Left  owing  to  improved  vision   1  1  2 

"           "      poor  health   0  1  1 

Excluded  on  account  of  imbecility   3  0  3 

"           "           "       physical  incapacity   1  0  1 

Died  in  the  Institution   1  1  2 

Removed  or  detained  at  home  (no  causes  assigned)  ,  .  4  2  6 

Detained  temporarily  at  home  (causes  explained)  ....  4  3  7 

Excluded  for  cause     0  1  1 

Total   17  12  29 


Of  new  pupils  there  have  been  admitted  9  males  and  2  females,  while  3  former 
pupils — 2  males  and  1  female — who  were  not  on  the  register  last  session  have  been 
re-admitted,  making  14  in  all  tp  add  to  the  old  list,  and  showing,  as  above,  127  in 
residence  at  the  close  of  the  official  year.  The  average  attendance  for  the  late  session 
was  133.  My  estimate  made  a  year  ago  that,  if  no  disturbing  causes  intervened,  the 
average  would  approximate  to  140,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  correct  but  for  the 
painful  epidemic  visitation  which  unsettled  all  our  plans  and  calculations  and  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  further  on.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  of  the  pupils 
referred  to  as  temporarily  absent  six  will  return  very  shortly,  which  will  bring  up  our 
numbers  to  133,  or  equal  to  last  year's  average.  Other  neyv  pupils  Avill  no  doubt,  as  in 
past  years,  join  us  as  the  session  advances. 

The  respective  ages  of  the  eleven  new  arrivals  are  as  under : — 


Years.  Males.    Females.  Total. 

5   1  0  1 

6   2  0  2 

7   1  1  2 

8   1  0  1 

10....   0  1  1 

11    1  0  1 

22   0  1  1 

26   1  0  1 

40   1  0  1 

Total   8  ;}  1 1 


The  boy  of  •")  is  an  intelligent  little  fellow,  whose  motherless  condition  appealed 
strongly  for  a  liberal  construction  of  the  rules  in  his  favour.  The  pupil  last  on  the  list 
has  long  passed  the  age  at  which  it  is  usually  deemed  desirable  even  to  listen  to  applica- 
tions, but  the  fact  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  had  been  prevented  by  causes  for  which 
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he  was  not  responsible,  from  availing  himself  of  an  offer  of  admission  several  years  earlier, 
gave  him  a  claim  to  special  consideration.  An  irreproachable  personal  character  also 
greately  strengthened  his  appeal. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  our  male  pupil  population  will  almost  certainly  number 
80  and  the  females  53.  In  other  words  we  shall  have  all  the  male  pupils  we  can  con- 
veniently accommodate,  and  within  7  of  the  number  it  is  possible  to  find  room  for  on  the 
female  side.  That  there  will  always  be  a  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  male  and 
female  pupils  is  to  be  expected.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  greater  liability  to 
personal  injuries  of  boys  and  young  men.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
this  Institution  owing  to  accidents  resulting  from  mining  explosions,  gun  shot  wounds 
and  other  casualities  incidental  to  dangerous  avocations  and  pursuits.  The  reluctance  to 
place  a  female  child  in  the  care  of  strangers  has  also  something  to  do  with  the  difference 
in  numbers.  But  parental  weakness  and  ignorance  are  not  exhibited  alone  in  the  case  of 
blind  female  children.  The  Institution  has  now  been  established  15  years;  it  has  been 
pretty  well  advertised  by  the  agency  of  the  press,  the  dispersion  of  ex-pupils  and  the 
personal  canvass  of  the  officers.  There  are  not,  I  imagine,  many  cases  of  blindness,  unless 
of  very  recent  date,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  But  I  should  to-day  have  to  be 
pretty  strongly  urging  an  early  extension  of  our  l)uildings  if  all  who  are  known  to  us  to 
be  eligible,  and  whose  immediate  admission  would  be  desirable,  were  to  respond  to  our 
invitations.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  more  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  parting  with  a 
blind  than  with  a  seeing  child,  but  certainly  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  is  overwhemingly 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
because  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  who  becomes  familiar  by  long  association  with  home  objects 
and  surroundings,  can  potter  about  the  house  and  premises  and  do  a  few  little  odd  jobs 
here  and  there,  all  has  been  gained  that  is  necessary,  but  that  is  not  education  nor  the 
extent  of  even  a  blind  person's  usefulness.  Parents  who  have  wisely  overcome  all  such 
notions  and  sent  their  children  to  the  Institution  are  astonished  when  they  visit  them 
to  see  how  much  more  can  be  done  for  them  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  To  detain 
the  blind  child  at  home  after  it  has  attained  the  proper  age  for  admission  is  most  cruel 
kindness,  and  as  unjust  to  the  child  as  to  society.  Our  pupils  do  not  lose  their  fondness 
for  home  or  suffer  any  diminution  of  filial  affection  by  being  placed  under  our  care.  On 
the  contrary,  they  look  forward  to  the  holidays  with  all  the  more  delight  as  a  change 
from  the  routine  of  school  life,  but  they  return  gladly  when  they  have  once  learned  how 
much  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  association  with 
other  young  people,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ample  means  provided  for  their  recreation 
and  improvement. 

The  Staff. 

The  retirement  from  the  literary  staff  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Walsh,  who  had  been  nearly 
six  years  a  most  valued  and  highly  esteemed  officer  of  the  Institution,  created  a  vacancy 
in  the  department.  Mr.  Wickens,  our  senior  master,  having  become  non-resident,  it  has 
been  deemed  well  to  secure  a  resident  male  teacher  in  Miss  Walsh's  place,  and  Mr.  Jno. 
D.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  to  that  position.  The  resignation,  from  ill  health  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Knight,  senior  music  teacher,  after  a  very  few  months'  occupancy  of  his 
situation,  took  place  before  the  late  sesvsion  had  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams, 
who,  like  his  predecessor,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
comes  to  us  with  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  his  abilities,  has  succeeded  ^Ir.  Knight. 
Miss  McNish,  junior  music  teacher,  having  also  resigned  after  several  years  of  most  useful 
service,  it  has  been  fouml  possible,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  classes,  to  maintain  their 
efficiency  without  making,  for  the  present,  a  fresh  appointment.  Miss  Kate  Burke,  a 
pupil  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  whose  conduct  and  bearing  has  been  such  as  to 
inspire  much  confidence,  having  graduated  in  the  literary  and  industrial  branches,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  ladies  respectively  presiding  over  the  sewing  and  knitting 
classes.  The  past  session  was  one  that  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  the  whole  staff  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  is  involved  in  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  and  I  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  and  support  received  from  my  colleagues 
during  a  long  period  of  most  painful  and  distressing  responsibility. 
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The  Literary  Classes. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Institution  during  the  first  half  of  the  late 
session  and  the  protracted  recess  from  Christmas  to  early  in  February,  it  was  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  usual  standard  of  literary  progress  would  have  been  attained  when 
the  session  should  have  drawn  to  its  close.  Even  in  the  same  class  pupils  had  attended 
for  different  periods,  and  thus  were  unequally  matched  with  one  another.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  considered  best  to  dispense  with  the  usual  annual  examinations  by 
specially  appointed  examiners.  I  did  not  recommend  this  course  without  much  regret,  for 
the  visit  of  the  gentlemen  usually  deputed  to  discharge  this  duty  is  always  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  session's  history.  And,  while  the  examinations  are  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  competitive,  and  their  result  as  to  the  pupils'  standing  is  simply  a  factor  in  our 
general  estimate,  the  knowledge  that  educational  experts  of  such  large  experience  are  to 
pass  critically  through  the  classes  can  but  have  a  very  stimulating  efiect  on  all  parties, 
while  their  suggestions,  either  official  or  imformal,  are  always  both  acceptable  and  useful. 
No  one  can  be  more  desirous  of  these  annual  visits  being  kept  up  than  the  Principal,  who 
is  properly  held  responsible  for  the  general  advancement  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  in  literary  knowledge.  1  regret  too,  that,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  dis- 
continuing the  examination  for  one  session,  the  present  report  loses  a  feature  of  much 
interest.  As  a  means  of  justly  apportioning  the  annual  prizes  and  deciding  promotions, 
the  classes  were  examined  by  the  Principal  and  literary  teachers,  who  were  of  course  able 
to  tell  how  far  each  class  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  gone  in  its  particular  studies, 
and  while  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  causes  above  referred  to  were  evident  in  many 
cases,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  what  good  use  had  been  made,  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils,  of  the  four  months  during  which  class  work  had  been  uninterrupted. 
I  trust  that  the  necessity  for  introducing  the  Kindergarten  system  for  the  junior  pupils 
will  have  been  so  apparent  to  the  official  mind  as  to  ensure  its  adoption  before  many 
months  are  over.  Hitherto,  while  by  ordinary  methods  the  young  blind  child  has  been 
trained  to  habits  of  application,  and  in  a  more  or  less  crude  and  accidental  fashion  has 
received  primary  ideas  as  to  shape,  form  and  utility,  the  teaching  has  been  neither 
systematic  nor  scientific.  What  is  wanted  in  that  regard  the  Kindergarten  provides. 
The  infantile  ideas  are  shaped  and  moulded  by  an  exact  process  and  objectively  applied. 
The  hands  and  wrists — usually  the  weakest  portions  of  a  blind  child's  physical  economy — 
are  strengthened,  and  a  most  attractive  means  of  improvement  and  recreation  is  provided 
for  the  youthful  mind.  I  have  already  brought  the  subject  to  your  notice  and  trust  that 
it  may  fully  commend  itself  to  your  judgment. 

The  Music  Classes, 

These  classes,  like  those  of  the  literary  department,  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  same 
state  of  affairs.  The  ill  health,  too,  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  senior  music  teacher,  was  an 
addition  to  the  prevailing  difficulties.  But  we  were  fortunate  in  having  in  our  lady 
teachers  those  who  were  fully  competent  to  supply  all  deficiencies  for  the  time  being,  and, 
by  slightly  reducing  the  number  of  music  lessons — but  without  abridging  the  pupil's  time 
for  practice— all  were  kept  under  instruction,  and  our  closing  concert,  1  think,  must  have 
convinced  any  one  competent  to  judge,  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  had  been  well  main- 
tained. I  must  not  forget,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  hearty  co-op3ration  received 
from  our  non-resident  instructors  in  vocal  music  and  the  violin  respectively,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Howson  and  Prof,  ijaker,  whose  pupils  on  all  public  occasions  add  by  their  efforts  so  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  visitors  and  do  credit  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  For 
reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  literary  classes,  we  had  no  official 
examination  of  tlie  music  classes  at  the  close  of  last  session.  The  plan  of  inducting  our 
senior  music  pupils  into  the  art  of  teaching  is  being  systematically  carried  on.  Three 
male  and  three  female  pupils  are  regularly  engaged  as  monitorial  instructors  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams  and  Miss  Callaghan  respectively.    Our  stock  of  pianos 
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is  in  good  order,  but  the  extreme  wear  and  tear  from  constant  practice  tells  severely  upon 
them,  and  an  additional  instrument  will  be  needed  before  another  session  commences. 

The  Tixixfr  Glass. 


The  tuning  class  numbers  19  pupils,  all  but  one  under  direct  instructions  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Raymond.  The  exception  is  a  youth  who  has  just  joined  the  class  and  is  receiving 
primary  lessons  from  a  senior,  while  two  others,  who  attend  Mr.  Raymond's  classes,  are 
being  helped  forward  in  the  same  manner.  Three  young  men  are,  this  session,  concluding 
their  pianoforte  tuning  course.  They  divide  between  them  the  care  of  our  instruments 
and  also  assist  in  the  instruction  of  juniors.  Reports  from  pupils  who  have  graduated 
from  this  department,  are  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  Those  employed  (four  in 
number)  by  Messrs.  Mason  it  Risch.  of  Toronto,  are,  I  believe,  all  doing  well,  and  others 
are  making  a  good  liWng  by  their  independent  exertions.  I  could  desire,  however,  that 
other  manufacturers  than  the  Urm  mentioned  should  avail  of  our  pupils'  services.  I  can 
but  believe  that  what  one  establishment  has  found  profitable  would  be  equally  advan- 
tageous to  others,  while  the  young  men  would  have  the  great  ad^■antage  of  employment 
under  expert  supervision  and  thus  enjoy  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  before  going  out  into 
the  world  on  their  own  account.  It  is  well  it  should  be  understood,  however,  that  our 
tuning  class  must  be  limited  in  numbers.  The  instructor  attends  only  on  two  days  in 
the  week  and,  besides,  the  scope  and  opportunity  for  blind  tuners  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  this  Irrovince  in  competition  with  seeing  rivals,  are  more  or  less  contracted.  For 
disciplinary  reasons  too,  not  easily  explained  to  outsiders,  while  very  apparent  to  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  I  am  obliged  not  unfrequently  to  disappoint  the  aspirations  of 
pupils  and  the  wishes  in  some  instances  of  their  friends  by  declining  to  place  lads  in  the 
tuning  class.  Tuning,  moreover,  is  a  business  needing  certain  well  developed  faculties, 
and  where  these  are  deficient  even  the  most  painstaking  instructions  will  not  produce  a 
f-ally  first-class  tuner. 

Thk  Willow  Shop. 


This  very  interesting  and  important  bi^nch  of  instruction,  has  been  perhaps  rather 
Vss  disturbed"  than  others  during  the  past  year.  Its  pupils  being  mostly  among  the 
—niors  in  age,  very  generally  escaped  contagion  and,  encouraged  by  the  calm  and  fearless 
example  of  their  worthy  instructor,  many  of  them  worked  quietly  on  with  little  interrup- 
tion. Only  one  full  graduate  was  pre.sented  for  outfit  at  the  close  of  the  session,  although 
several  are  working  in  the  advanced  stages  of  their  industrial  course.  Mr.  Truss's  report 
is  submitted  herewith : — 

Teade  Instrlctoe's  Report. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

.Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1886  : 

The  session  has  been  one  of  fair  progress,  considering  the  difficulties  encountered  and 
the  more  or  less  interrupted  attendance  of  some  of  the  pupils.    The  behaviour  of  the  latter 
has  been,  during  a  somewhat  trying  time,  worthy  of  praise  and  their  industry  as  usual 
ommendable.    The  following  statements  will  show  to  some  extent  the  practical  nature  of 
"he  instruction  given  : — 

';.ct  V 

Sales  of  Manufactured  articles  •  §-^60  '2t 

On  hand  unsold   7^^  00 


Total 


$635  '27 
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PrriLs'  Vacation  Work. 

{On  their  own  account). 

  $31  00 

  15  30 

  27  00 

  30  00 

  25  00 

  25  00 

  11  00 

  10  00 

  25  00 

  30  00 

  3G  00 

  15  00 

  25  00 


Total  vacation  earnings  $305  30 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Tiios.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

The  Work  Koom  and  Knitting  Koom. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  both  these  branches  of  industrial  instruction  during 
the  past  session.  The  pupils  in  the  Work  Room  now  number  34,  and  in  the  Kniting  Room 
44.  The  difference  is  principally  owing  to  the  number  of  very  young  pupils  who  can  be 
taught  to  knit  before  they  can  learn  to  sew  by  hand  or  machine.  Most  of  these  children 
are  also  members  of  the  Bead  Work  class,  which  is  instructed  by  Miss  Loveys,  the  head  of 
the  Work  Room.  The  great  variety  of  work  turned  out  by  hand  in  the  Knitting  Room 
aff'ords  much  scope  for  the  pupils'  abilities,  and  favours  greatly  their  chances  of  obtaining 
employment  after  leaving  the  Institution.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  the  knitting 
machine  is  not  neglected,  and  several  pupils  are  thoroughly  expert  in  its  manageineut. 

The  Lihrarv. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Pupils"  Library  during  the  past  year  : 
In  emV)ossed  line  type — "The  Pronouncer  and  Definer"  ;  David  Coppertield."  Dickens  : 
"  Successors  of  Mahomet,"  Irving  ;  "  The  Talisman,"  Scott  ;  Physiology,"  Huxley  ; 
"History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  M'Carthy  ;  Shakspeare's  "Henry  V,"  and  Woodman's 
"  Nannette.  "  In  point  print — Upton's  "  Standard  Operas  "  ;  Miss  Yonge's  "  History  of 
France  "  ;  Shakspeare's  "  Tempest  "  ;  "  Musical  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
In  both  line  and  point — Leigh  Richmond's  "  Dairyman's  Daughter."  The  cost  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  embossed  type  had  until  lately  been  all  but 
prohibitory  to  their  purchase  by  any  considerable  number  of  l)lind  persons.  The  Bible  is 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  eight  volumes,  six  for  the  Old  and  two  for 
the  New  Testament.  These  were  charged,  until  a  few  months  since,  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a-half  dollars  a  Y^H't'  %  twenty  dollars  for  the  whole  Bible.  It  will  be  readily 
supposed,  therefotbc,^^!^  \\  was  with  no  little  pleasure  we  received  imformation  during 
the  last  part  of  the  late  session  that  the  Society  had,  by  public  liberality,  been  able  to 
reduce  the  price  to  seventy-five  cents  per  volume,  or  six  dollars  for  the  whole  set.  Any 
one  volume  of  the  Scriptures  can  now,  therefore,  b(}  had  for  a  sum  easily  commanded  by 
most.    1  cannot  expres.i  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  obligation  the  blind  of  Canada  are 
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under  to  the  several  American  printing  houses  by  which  embossed  books  are  issued,  or  to 
the  managers  for  the  intelligent  selection  of  a  high-toned  and  attractive  literature  suited 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  blind  readers. 

Health. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  report  that,  after  many  years  immunity  from  fatal  ill- 
ness within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  two  of  our  pupils,  one  a  kd  of  1 4,  the  other  a 
young  woman  of  22  years,  were  removed  by  death  during  the  past  session.  In  my  sup- 
plementary report,  dated  22nd  October,  1886,  I  referred  at  some  length  to  the  visitation 
of  diphtheria,  which  had  then  become  fatal  in  one  instance  only.  At  that  time  we  were 
all  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  trouble  was  over,  and  that  the  rigorous  measures 
adopted,  and  apparently  complete  isolation  secured,  had  arrested  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  I  also  ventured  the  opinion,  and  now  with  even  more  confidence  reiterate  it, 
that  the  disease  was  imported,  and  had  no  local  origin.  All  our  consultations  here,  and 
with  competent  judges  from  elsewhere,  tend  to  strengthen  such  a  conclusion.  This 
assurance  has  not  led  to  any  relaxation  of  our  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  against  possible 
causes  of  mischief.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  adopted  and  are  still  cariying  out,  as 
opportunity  offers,  such  improvements  in  this  direction  as  suggest  themselves.  But, 
when  by  correspondence  with  pupils'  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  I  found  an 
almost  universal  testimony  to  the  presence  of  diphtheria  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, it  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  suprising  that,  in  such  a  community  as  ours, 
re-assembling  from  all  points,  the  enemy  should  have  insinuated  itself.  The  mysterious 
manner  in  which  the  disease  appeared  and  reappeared,  the  different  degrees  of  severity 
with  which  the  victims  were  attacked,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  connecting  its 
assaults  with  any  personal  intercourse  between  those  assailed,  would  afford  quite  a  theme 
for  speculative  theories  and  reasoning  among  those  who  profess  to  a  scientitic  knowledge 
of  such  matters.  That  in  some  shape  or  other  the  poison  had  been  introduced  into  and 
had  distributed  itself  throughout  the  building  was,  however,  made  clear  to  all  of  us. 
That  any  thorough  system  of  purification  could  be  carried  out  effectively  so  long  as  our 
pupil  population  remained  at  its  ordinary  figures,  was  at  the  same  time  clearly  imprac- 
ticable. On  the  other  hand,  to  distribute  arbitrarily  through  houses  or  families  in  all 
directions  those  who  might  carry  the  seeds  of  contagion  with  them,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  We  therefore  waited,  adopting  every  possible  means  of  disinfection  until  it  appeared 
safe  to  advise  the  removal  of  all  whose  friends  were  disposed  to  take  them  home  or  could 
suitably  do  so.  In  December,  about  half  the  number  in  attendance  consequently  left  us, 
and  the  work  of  painting,  alabastining  and  varnishing,  as  well  as  general  disinfection  by 
other  methods,  at  once  commenced.  The  pupils  returned  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  good  health  of  the  Institution  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  was — so  far  as  any  epidemic  was  concerned — quite  unbroken.  Meantime,  several 
modern  improvements  in  drain  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  measures  claimed 
attention  as  a  protective  against  all  conceivable  contingencies.  Of  the  particular 
cases  of  diphtheria  I  leave  Dr.  Corson  to  speak  in  his  report.  I  have  in  my 
last  year's  reference  to  this  period  of  anxiety  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  officers 
and  others,  on  whom  fell  most  heavily  the  burden  of  responsibility.  It  is  pleasant 
to  reflect  that,  at  such  a  time,  my  relations  with  our  medical  attendant  and  his 
temporary  associate-physician  Dr.  Philip,  of  this  city,  were  of  the  most  liarmonious 
character,  and  to  both  my  thanks  are  due  for  their  ever  ready  and  prompt  attention.  In 
Dr.  Bryce,  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  we  had,  too,  a  most  valuable  and  energetic 
adviser.  JS^or  must  I  omit  to  allude  to  the  kindness  displayed  by  the  parents  of 
pupils,  whose  feelings  were  naturally  most  strongly  appealed  to  by  the  danger  which 
appeared  to  beset  their  children.  I  believe  their  confidence  was  largely  due,  as  well  as 
the  calmness  and  self-possession  of  the  pupils  themselves,  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  withhold  from  either  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  frotu  day  to 
day,  whether  the  news  conveyed  was  hopeful  or  disappointing.  The  boy  who  tirst 
showed  symptons  of  diphtheria  and  so  soon  succumbed  to  the  disease,  was  parentless  and 
all  but  friendless.    The  parents  of  the  young  woman  claimed  by  death  at  a  later  period 
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were  with  us  when  she  died,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  doing  whatever  was  within  our 
power  to  alleviate  their  grief.  Their  loss  was  not,  however,  without  its  high  consolations. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  self-sacrificing  kindness  which  led  our 
former  laundress,  a  woman  advanced  in  years  and  living  in  quiet  comfort  with  her 
relatives,  to  come  to  us  in  our  extremity.  No  one,  of  course,  supposed  she  would  be  liable 
to  attack,  but  she  was  prostrated  by  diphtheria  in  a  most  severe  form,  and  although  the 
complaint  itself  yielded  to  treatment  her  constitution  never  rallied,  and  after  a  lingering 
illness  she  died  in  the  hospital  of  this  city  where  she  was  for  some  weeks  most  kindly 
and  carefully  treated  as  a  private  patient. 

Disci  I'LiNE. 

It  was  unavoidable  that,  during  long  months  of  unscttlement,  discipline  should  be,  to 
some  extent,  relaxed.  I  had,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  led  to  any  regret 
table  results.  The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  were  well  conducted  and  orderly  in  their  demeanour, 
and  only  too  glad  when  at  length  able  to  settle  down  to  their  studies  with  regularity  and 
assiduity.  It  will  be  observed  that  one  pupil  is  mentioned  as  "excluded  for  cause." 
The  reasons  which  made  her  an  unsuitable  companion  for  other  young  girls  were  of  a 
character  which  all  judicious  and  thoughtful  parents  would  appreciate,  and  need  not  he 
more  specifically  alluded  to. 

Kecent  Improvements. 

Among  the  most  needed  improvements  urged  in  former  reports  was  a  new  roof  for 
the  main  building  of  the  Institution.  For  years  past  the  old  sheet-iron  deck  roof  had 
been  a  source  of  continual  discomfort  and  expense.  It  has  now  been  covered  with  a 
sloping  slate  roof,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  structure  and  will,  I  trust, 
effectually  prevent  further  trouble.  In  the  interior  of  the  Institution  the  alteration  of 
the  steam  apparatus  to  allow  of  a  lower  pressure  being  used  in  heating  the  building,  thus 
securing  both  enhanced  safety  and  economy,  and  the  more  regular  and  effective  supply  of 
heat  to  some  portions  of  the  latter,  has  been  brought  to  completion.  This  work  has 
been  done  by  our  excellent  engineer  and  his  assistants  without  any  outside  help,  and  the 
intelligence,  industry  and  energy,  with  which  they  have  laboured  during  a  period  when 
some  little  respite  from  duty  is  usually  to  be  expected  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  large 
amount  of  internal  painting  accomplished  in  the  winter  recess  made  any  extensive  work 
in  this  direction  during  the  late  vacation  unnecessary. 

The  Grounds. 

My  attention  has  l)een  recently  turned  more  particularly  to  beautifying  the  portion 
of  the  grounds  lying  nearest  the  city,  and  planting  the  new  land  in  our  rear  with  a  view 
to  its  ultimate  use  as  a  park.  Some  four  acres  of  the  former  have  been  laid  down  in 
permanent  pasture  and  with,  so  far,  excellent  results.  The  trees  and  evergreens  planted 
during  the  present  year  have  been  severely  tried  by  the  long  prevailing  drought  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  season,  but  by  frequent  watering  I  am  happy  to  report  the  majority 
have  been  preserved.  We  liave  had  an  uninterrupted  and  ample  supply  of  water  from 
our  own  spring,  and  I  may  hereafter  submit  a  recommendation  for  the  further  saving,  for 
outside  purposes,  of  a  large  quantity  which  now  runs  to  waste  after  all  ordinary  needs 
are  supplied.  I  trust  the  good  work  of  planting  and  ornamentation  will  receive  in  the 
coming  estimates  the  usual  friendly  encouragement. 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Our  garden  produce  has  been  more  prolific  than  at  one  time  was  to  be  expected,  but 
ill  this  and  on  our  field  crops  the  drought  has  told  with  serious  effects.  Our  potato  crop 
will  fall  short  of  our  l  equirements,  the  tubers  being  small  and  in  some  instances  immature 
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ill  appearance.  A  crop  of  oats  which  promised  to  do  well  turned  out  to  be  hardly  worth 
the  threshing.  Mangolds  and  turnips  will,  it  is  probable,  after  all,  give  us  a  moderate 
average.  On  the  whole  we  seem  to  have  done  quite  as  well  as  our  neighbours  or  perhaps 
a  little  better  than  many. 

Improvements  Suggested. 

In  view  of  the  many  beneficial  improvements  carried  out  during  the  past  few  years, 
I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  make  any  suggestions  of  a  costly  nature,  unless  it  be  once 
more  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  those  in  authority  for  the  often  asked 
for  and  much  needed  gymnasium.  In  the  absence  of  any  serious  demands  from  this 
Institution  upon  the  Treasury  at  the  present  time  this  boon  might  surely  be  granted. 

ACK  NOW  LEDG  M  ENTS. 

(^ur  circumstances  during  the  past  session  did  not  admit  of  that  free  interchange 
of  courtesies,  which  is  generally  so  pleasant  to  all  parties,  between  the  officers  and 
pupils  of  the  Institution  and  the  the  citizens  of  Brantford.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  Institution  was  closed  to  visitors  altogether  and  our  pupils  were,  on  several  occasions, 
much  to  their  regret,  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures,  concerts  and  other  amuse- 
ments. The  Christmas  concert  in  our  Music  Hall,  usually  looked  forward  to  with  great 
pleasure,  could  not  be  held.  The  closing  concert  in  June,  however,  was  honoured  by 
even  a  larger  attendance  than  usual,  numbers  being  unable  to  gain  admittance  owing  to 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  hall. 

I  must  once  more  thank  the  clergy  of  the  city  for  their  continued  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  and  their  attendance  to  our  Sunday  afternoon  service.  I  desire  also 
to  acknowledge  the  generous  tone  and  language  of  the  local  press  during  the  trying  period 
of  sickness  to  which  I  have  had  in  this  report  to  make  frequent  reference. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Erantford,  October  1st,  1887. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


ONTARIO   INSTITUTION    FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  fok  Yeah  ending  30th  September,  1887. 


I. -ATTENDANCE. 




Males. 


Females. 

Total. 

Att'-iidance  fcir  portion  of  yeai'  ending  30th  September,  1872   

20 

14 

34 

^< 

24 

68 

1874  

m 

46 

112 

8!) 

50 

139 

187(5  

«4 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

m 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

1881  

103 

as 

201 

1882  

.4 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1880  

n 

71 

164 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

II.-AGE  OF  PUPILS. 


Five  yea 

Six 

Seven 

Kight 

Niiif 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


Seventeen  years   

Eighteen  "   

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "  .... 

'  Twenty- one  "   

j  Twenty-two  "   

I  Twenty-three  "   

I  Twenty-foiu-   "  .... 

I  Twenty-five  "   

j  Over  twenty-five  year^ 

!  Total...  , 


No. 


135 


17 


III.— NATIONALITY  OF  PARENTS. 


No. 


No. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . . 

Irish  

French  . . 
German . . 


Norwegian 
Scotch  .... 
Wendish  . . 


Total 


l."5 


iV.— DENOMINATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Baptist  

Congregational . . . 
Children  of  Peace 

Episcopalian  

Christian  

Lutheran  


Methodist  

Presbyterian  . . . 
Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  


Total 


No. 


43 
28 
23 
1 

1.55 


V. -OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Actor  

Agent  

Baker  

Barber  

Book-keeper  . . 
Blacksmith  . . . 

Butcher  

Carpenter  

Carpet-cleaner 

Clerk  

Conductor  

Clergyman  . . . . 
Cabinet-maker 

Drover  

Engineer  

Farmer  

Gardener  

Fisherman  . . . . 
Harness- oiaker 
Hotel-keeper . . 

Laborer  

Lawver  


No. 


1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

48 
2 
2 
1 
1 

29 
1 


Manufacturer  

Marble-worker  

Merchant  

Miller  

Painter  

Physician  

Sheriff  

Soldier  

Stone-mason  

Shoemaker  

Surveyor  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Waggon-maker. . . . 

Weaver  

L^nknown  


Total 


•No. 


155 
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VL — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  ofl&cial  year  ending 

30th  September,  1887. 


County  ok  City. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


Belleville  

of  Brant  . . . . 
Brantford  . . . 
of  Bruce  

Carleton  . . 

Dundas . . . 

Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac 

Glengarry . 

Granville 


Grey . . 
City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Halton  

Hamilton  

of  Hastings.  . . 

H\iron  

Kingston  

of  Kent   

Lambton  . . 

Leeds  

Lanark  . . . . 

Lennox  . , . . 

Lincoln  . . . . 

Lontion   

of  Middlesex  . 


c3  I 


County  or  City. 


District 
County 


City  of 
County 


of  Muskoka  , 

of  Norfolk  

Northumberland . 

Ontario  

Ottawa  , 

of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"         Prince  Edward 

"  Prescott  

' '  Renfrew  

"  Russell'  

City  of  St.  Catharines  .... 

"    St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

Stormont  

Toronto  

of  Victoria  

Waterloo  , 

Welland  

Wellington  .... 
Wentworth ... 
York   


City  of 
County 


Total 


93 


62 


VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1887. 


County  or  City. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
Countj^ 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


Belleville  .... 

of  Brant  

Brantford  

of  Bruce  

Carleton  . . . 

Dundas  . . . . 

Durham  . . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac  . 

Glengarry . . 

Grenville  . . 

Grey  

Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Halton  . . . . 

Hamilton  

'){  Hastings. .  . 

Huron  

Kingston  

of  Kent  

Lambton  . . 

Leeds  

Lanark  . . . . 

Lennox  . . . . 

Lincoln   

London  

of  Middlesex  . 


Fema 

as 

O 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

5 

11 

5 

8 

13 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

10 

14 

5 

2 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

t 

6 

9 

15 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 

0 

3 

9 

8 

17 

4 

3 

7 

6 

12 

5 

8 

6 

I 

10 

6 

9 

7 

I 

8 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

8 

15 

7 

7 

14 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  , 

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  

"         Peterboro'  . .    . . 

*'        Prince  Edward  . 

* '  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines   .  . . 

"    St.  Thomas   

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

"         Wellington  .... 

"  Wentworth  

York  

Province  of  Quebec  


Total 


244 


191  435 
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VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1887. 


County  or  City. 


City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


Belleville .... 

of  Brant  

Brantford  . . . 
of  Bruce  

Carieton  . 

Dundas ... 

Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex   

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville  . 

Grey  

Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Halton  . . . , 

Hamilton  

of  Hastings  . 

Huron   

Kingston  

of  Kent   

Lambton 

Leeds  

Lanark  

Lennox ... 

Lincoln  

London  

of  Middlesex  , 


County  ok  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterboro'  

*'        Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew   

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  .   

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  

Total  


70 


51 


127 


20 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

R.  Christtb,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Asylums,  etc. 

Sir, — In  submitting  the  Annual  Medical  Report  of  this  Institution,  it  may  be 
expected  I  should  particularly  allude  to  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  which  prevailed  last 
session,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  plainly  of  less  importance. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  often  mysterious  in  its  origin,  diverse  and  obscure  in  its  mode 
of  propagation,  uncertain  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects,  and  withal  very  capricious  in  the 
selection  of  its  victims,  striking  down  with  unrelenting  blow  one  member  of  a  family, 
while  another  receives  but  the  faintest  touch  of  the  same  hand.  It  spares  neither  child- 
hood, manhood  nor  old  age,  and  it  enters  the  homes  alike  of  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  it 
prevails  most  in  the  crowded  cities,  but  it  has  been  known  to  follow  the  sportsman  to 
his  camp  in  the  forest.  Its  spread  has  become  so  universal  that  in  its  ravages  it  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  direst  scourges  of  our  time. 

In  presenting  a  connected  history  of  this  epidemic,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
first  case,  a  boy  named  J ohn  Alexander,  aged  fourteen,  whom  I  was  called  to  see,  October 
7th,  1886,  at  which  time  an  examination  revealed  intense  inflammation  of  the  tonsils, 
upon  which  were  such  circumscribed  patches  of  membrane  as  are  frequently  seen  in 
simple  tonsillitis.  The  boy  was  ordered  to  bed,  and  put  upon  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
remedies,  such  as  tincture  of  aconite  internally  together  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  gargle. 
At  the  visit  the  following  morning  remarkable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  throat  in  the  intervening  hours.  True,  diphtheritic  membrane  was  observed  cover- 
ing the  tonsils,  the  faucial  pillars  and  the  pharynx,  generally,  while  the  glands  of  the  neck 
had  become  greatly  swollen,  the  countenance  dusky  and  the  breathing  difficult,  and  it 
was  evident  from  these  grave  symptoms  that  the  case  was  hastening  to  a  fatal  issue.  To 
add  to  our  misfortune  it  was  discovered  that  two  other  young  pupils  were  stricken  by 
the  same  disease,  and  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  isolation  and  treatment,  the  three 
patients  were  placed  in  our  hospital  ward,  which  gave  us  such  excellent  service  all  through 
this  trying  ordeal. 

The  spectral  presence  of  a  contagious  and  fatal  disease,  projected  without  warning 
into  a  community  of  young  children,  was  sufficiently  appalling  when  all  the  possibilities 
were  considered.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  yourself,  as  Inspector,  and  Dr.  Bryce,  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  were  summoned  to  our  aid  by  telegraph.  By 
your  prompt  arrival  the  same  evening,  we  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bryce's  excellent  counsel, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  children,  but  in  suggesting  the  best  precau- 
tionary measures  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease,  and  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Bryce  kindly  approved  of  the  treatment  entered  upon,  but 
advised  an  additional  remedy  in  the  inhalation  of  steam,  medicated  by  turpentine  and 
carbolic  acid.  The  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam  was  immediately  extempor- 
ized, but  all  our  efforts,  though  of  the  most  energetic  nature,  could  not  rescue  the  lad 
Alexander,  for  he  succumbed  to  his  disease  the  following  morning.  The  two  remaining 
boys,  aged  about  ten  years,  were  now  struggling  heroically  with  the  disease  in  a  severe  form, 
and  though  both  were  delicate  in  appearance,  yet  they  maintained  their  gronnd  against 
uneven  odds,  and  were  finally  brought  safely  through. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  a  female  servant,  employed  on  the  boy's  side,  whose  attack 
proved  to  be  mild  in  character,  confining  her  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days  only. 

Other  cases  now  occurred  in  quick  succession,  such  as  the  young  female  nurse,  engaged 
from  the  J.  H.  Stratford  Hospital,  who  escaped  with  a  brief  illness.  Then  followed  a  boy, 
a  companion  of  the  boy  Alexander,  whose  case,  though  somewhat  prolonged,  was  never  the 
cause  of  serious  anxiety.  There  then  ensued  a  considerable  period  of  rest  without  new 
manifestations  of  the  epidemic,  and  we  began  to  grow  confident  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
our  enemy.  Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  the  disease  had  been  confined  to  the  male  side 
of  the  house,  and  as  a  preventive  measure  all  communication  between  the  two  wings  had 
been  as  far  as  practicable  broken  off.    But  our  hopes  received  a  rude  shock,  for  just  one 
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month  from  the  convalescence  of  one  of  the  little  boys  above  named,  his  young  sister  was 
suddenly  prostrated  by  diphtheria.  A  week  previously  the  two  children  had  been  allowed 
to  come  together,  but  not,  of  course,  until  a  thorough  disinfection  of  the  boy's  clothing  and 
person  had  been  accomplished.  Whether  the  disease  was  communicated  in  this  way  must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  understand  Dr.  Bryce  believes  it  possible,  but  if  that 
theory  be  correct,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  boy  communicate  the  disease  to  some 
or  other  of  his  companions  with  whom  he  was  continually  mingling  I 

Something  more  than  a  passing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  case  of  this  little 
girl,  on  account  of  her  remarkable  recovery  from  what  seemed  certain  death,  and  by  which 
we  learn  the  lesson  never  to  relax  our  efforts  to  save  our  patients  as  long  as  life  remains. 
Of  course  the  disease  was  seen  in  this  instance  in  its  initiatory  stages,  and  active  treat- 
ment was  at  once  entered  upon,  including  the  steam  inhalations,  but  the  disease  progressed 
unchecked,  the  thick  sloughy-appearing  membrane  finally  covering,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  upper  air  passages,  while  the  enormous  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  gave  the  case 
an  unpromising  appearance.  A  still  more  threatening  symptom  arose  in  the  form  of 
profuse  bleeding  of  the  nose,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  separation  of  membrane  in  the 
nasal  passages.  Temporizing  remedies  were  at  first  tried,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
flow  of  blood  could  be  staunched  only  by  plugging  the  nostrils.  The  loss  of  blood  left 
the  little  patient  with  the  pallor  of  death  upon  her  countenance  at  every  accession  of 
hemorrhage.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  present,  she  was  observed  in  a  convulsive 
struggle,  and  the  little  sufferer  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  gasp,  but  the  paroxysm  ended 
in  her  coughing  up  a  portion  of  thick  tough  membrane  resembling  an  oyster.  By  the  use 
of  restoratives  she  soon  rallied,  and  this  event  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  towards 
final  recovery. 

Still  another  case  may  be  referred  to,  less  fortunate  in  its  results,  but  equally  instructive. 
Later  on  in  the  epidemic  a  female  pupil,  aged  22  years,  became  the  subject  of  diphtheria, 
and  was  placed  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  others.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  early  history  of  her  illness,  except  that  some  laryngeal  symptoms  were  developed,  which 
gave  us  considerable  anxiety.  These,  however,  soon  passed  away,  but  in  the  progress  of  her 
illness  an  unlooked  for  complication  occurred  in  the  form  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  neces- 
sitating the  discontinuance  of  all  active  treatment  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  very  minimum  compatible  with  existence.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  com- 
plication the  heart's  action  became  very  feeble,  threatening  complete  failure.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  our  efforts  were  directed  to  sustaining  the  enfeebled  heart,  while  for 
days  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  raise  her  head  or  make  any  bodily  effort,  but  unfor- 
tunately all  our  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  one  morning  a  sudden  change  was  noticed  in  her 
appearance,  and  before  medical  aid  could  be  summoned  she  had  passed  away,  death  doubt- 
less resulting  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  In  connection  with  this  case  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Dr.  Philip  attended  the  patient,  with  me,  throughout  her  illness,  and  also  that 
her  parents,  having  been  apprized  of  the  serious  nature  of  her  sickness,  were  present  some 
days  before  her  demise.  I  might  add  that  Dr.  Philip  expressed  not  only  a  hearty 
approval  of  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted,  but  also  gave  his  cordial  co-operation  in  all 
the  means  employed  to  combat  the  epidemic. 

As  an  example  of  the  erratic  nature  of  diphtheria  the  case  of  Jane  Moffat  may  be 
mentioned,  who  had  come  very  kindly  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  laundry.  She  was  taken  down 
with  the  disease  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution.  Diphtheria  is  a 
disease  supposed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  childhood  and  youth  ;  here,  however,  was  a 
woman  62  years  old,  whose  age  might  seem  proof  against  the  possibility  of  contagion,  but 
who  takes  the  malady  in  severe  form,  the  whole  pharynx,  roof  of  the  mouth  and  nares  being 
covered  by  membrane,  which,  with  the  cervical  swelling  and  engorgement,  caused  great  difii- 
culty  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  After  days  and  nights  of  anxious  watching,  in  which 
the  chances  seemed  evenly  balanced  between  life  and  death,  a  change  for  the  better  became 
finally  apparent.  After  all  trace  of  membrane  had  disappeared,  and  the  patient  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  sit  up,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  have  her  removed  to  the 
J.  H.  Stratford  Hospital  during  her  slow  convalescence,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  after  a 
stay  in  the  hospital  of  several  weeks  she  died  rather  suddenly,  as  I  am  informed,  from 
probably  one  of  the  sequelae  of  diphtheria. 
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As  to  the  origin,  or,  as  we  say,  the  pathogenesis,  of  the  disease  in  our  Institution,  of 
course  the  most  reasonable  supposition  at  the  outset  was  that  some  serious  defect  in  the 
sanitary  appliances  of  the  Institution  would  be  found  to  explain  the  presence  of  such  an 
epidemic  ;  but  after  a  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  investigation  by  Dr.  Bryce,  no 
local  cause  could  be  ascertained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  outbreak.  This  part  of  the  inquiry 
has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  supplementary  portion  of  the  Principal's  report  of 
last  year,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated.  With  such  negative  results  as  this  investi- 
gation supplied  it  was  concluded  that  the  boy,  Alexander,  having  contracted  diphtheria  in 
some  accidental  manner,  had  brought  it  into  the  Institution.  Further  observation  and 
experience,  however,  have  convinced  me  that  a  wave  of  epidemic  diphtheria  passed  over 
the  city  and  the  contagium  vivum  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  on  a  certain  day  or  week  the  city  became  suddenly  in  an  insanitary  condition, 
its  wells  of  water  polluted  or  its  drains  untrapped,  and  that  on  a  certain  day  or  week  two 
months  later  the  water  supply  became  suddenly  purified  or  the  defective  drains  repaired. 
Or  if  we  conclude  the  disease  was  conveyed  from  person  to  person,  why  should  not  the 
disease  be  perpetuated  indefinitely  in  this  manner  ? 

The  essence  or  starting  point  of  diphtheria  is  a  micro-organism,  germ  or  microbe,  but 
when  or  how  generated,  when  or  how  transported,  sanitary  science  is  not  always  able 
fully  to  explain. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  the  subject  of  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
medical  profession,  some  practitioners  designating  every  simple  inflammation  of  the  tonsil 
diphtheritic,  while  others  would  confine  the  term  to  a  well  organized  membrane  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  mere  secretion,  which  is  often  seen  as  a  small  white  patch  on  the  tonsil. 
The  most  doubtful  cases  are  those  which  have  been  called  amygdalitis  lacunaris  or  folli- 
cular tonsillitis,  where  the  exudation  is  seen  in  scattered  white  points  only,  but  which  are 
thought  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  in  severe  form,  and  experience  certainly 
teaches  that  too  many  precautions  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  during  any  germ  epidemic. 

As  to  treatment,  the  therapeutical  measures  employed  were  both  constitutional  and 
local,  equal  stress  being  laid  upon  the  two  classes  of  remedies  in  counteracting  the  effects 
of  a  specific  poison.  Dr.  Bryce  concurred  in  the  remedial  measures  employed,  but,  as 
already  mentioned,  suggested  the  use  of  steam  inhalations  medicated  by  turpentine  and 
carbolic  acid.  In  my  own  practice  all  such  inhalations  have  been  confined  to  cases  where 
the  lower  air  passages  were  involved,  as  in  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal  (croupous)  form,  but 
none  of  our  cases  had  this  complication.  Certainly  our  experience  in  the  late  epidemic 
did  not  prove  that  steam  inhalations  had  any  influence  in  modifying  the  course  of  the 
disease.  I  might  remark  in  this  connection  that  no  remedies,  however  potential  or 
judiciously  selected,  have  the  power  of  abridging  the  disease,  and  that  the  aim  of  the 
practitioner  must  be  to  guide  it  through  its  inevitable  course  to  a  successful  issue,  just  as 
we  do  in  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  the  same  careful  attention  to  nourishment  and  to 
supporting  measures  generally,  including  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  is  often  of  as  much 
importance  in  the  one  disease  as  the  other.  Both  have  a  definite  course  to  run  and  no 
amount  of  medication,  however  skilfully  employed,  will  shorten  that  course  by  a  single 
day.  In  the  mild  cases  that  course  is  short,  in  the  malignant  it  is  auch  prolonged,  unless 
terminated  by  a  fatal  issue,  and  as  a  rule  the  medical  attendant  can  determine  on  the 
second  day  to  which  class  any  given  case  will  belong. 

Our  epidemic  lasted,  with  intervals,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  in  which  time 
there  was  a  total  of  twenty-five  cases,  two  of  which  resulted  fatally.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  rate  of  mortality  (8  per  cent.)  is  very  low,  and  is  ground  for  encouragement  to  us<' 
every  means  in  our  power  to  keep  the  disease  under  control,  and  to  husband  the  patient's 
strength  till  the  disease  has  spent  its  force. 

Disinfectants  were  profusely  employed  throughout  the  building,  but  it  should  be 
uuderstood  that  disinfectants  are  merely  deodorants  as  ordinarily  used,  and  that  a  true 
disinfectant  must  be  powerful  enough  to  be  destructive  to  life,  whether  that  life  be  germ 
or  human,  hence  the  impracticability  of  employing  disinfectants  in  any  living  apartment. 
The  disinfection  of  clothing  in  close  closets,  or  by  means  of  steam  or  dry  heat,  presents 
one  difficulty  in  getting  the  agent  to  penetrate  sufficiently  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
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Hence  the  necessity  of  destroying  infected  mattresses,  etc.,  after  all  trace  of  the  disease 
had  disappeared  from  the  Institution.  The  whole  inside  woodwork  of  the  building 
received  a  coat  of  paint,  and  the  plastered  walls  a  coat  of  alabastine  in  order  to  cover  any 
microbes  which  might  adhere  to  these  surfaces.  No  disinfectant  can,  however,  be  com- 
pared with  fresh  air,  and  when  doors  and  wiijdows  can  be  thrown  open  long  enough  for 
free  ventilation,  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  accomplished. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  make  comparisons  where  all  performed  their  part  so  well, 
but  justice  compels  me  to  mention  the  unwearied  attentions  of  the  Matron,  Miss  Dunn, 
whose  cheerful  presence  gave  hope  and  support  to  everyone,  and  whose  footsteps  were 
heard  in  ceaseless  tread,  by  night  and  by  day,  up  and  down  the  long  corridors  in  the 
discharge  of  her  multifarious  duties. 

I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  Principal  in  anticipating  as  well  as  providing 
for  every  conceivable  want.  In  our  long  and  anxious  daily  consultations  his  firmness  of 
purpose,  kindness  of  heart  and  cordial  co-operation,  were  of  great  service  to  myself  in  the 
performance  of  trying  duties. 

'I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 


Brantford,  October  8th,  1887 


W.  C.  CORSON,  M.D., 

iPhysician. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Robert  Christie,  Eeq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

Sir, — I  have  once  more  the  honor,  as  Principal  of  this  Institution,  to  submit 
my  annual  report  for  your  consideration. 

The  enrolment  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  session  showed  a  total  of  142, 
or  one  more  than  in  1885-6.    Of  these  83  were  males  and  59  females. 

The  pupils  in  attendance  on  30th  September,  1887,  numbered  127,  5  less 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  Of  these,  113 — 66  males  and  47  fe- 
males— were  on  the  register  during  the  session  of  i2)d>6-'/,  leaving  29  to  be 
accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

Males.   Females.  Total. 


Graduated  in  Industrial  Branches   i         3  4 

"         "    Piano  Tuning   2         o  2 

Left  owing  to  improved  Vision   i         i  2 

"          "       poor  health   o         i  i 

Excluded  on  account  of  imbecility   3         o  3 

"          "          "       physical  incapacity....  i         o  i 

Died  in  the  Institution   i         i  2 

Removed  or  detained  at  home  (no  cause  assigned  426 

Detained  temporarily  at  home  (causes  explained)  437 

Excluded  for  cause   o         i  i 

Total   17       12  29 


Of  new  pupils  there  have  been  admitted  9  males  and  2  females,  while  3 
former  pupils — 2  males  and  i  female — who  were  not  on  the  register  last  session 
have  been  re-admitted,  making  14  in  all  to  add  to  the  old  list,  and  showing,  as 
above,  1 27  in  residence  at  the  close  of  the  official  year.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  late  session  was  133.  My  estimate  made  a  year  ago  that,  if  no  disturbing 
causes  intervened,  the  average  would  approximate  to  140,  would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  correct  but  for  the  painful  epidemic  visitation  which  unsettled  all 
our  plans  and  calculations,  and  to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  of  the  pupils  referred  to  as  temporarily  absent  six 
will  return  very  shortly,  which  will  bring  up  our  numbers  to  133,  or  equal  to  last 
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year's  average.  Other  new  pupils  will,  no  doubt,  as  in  past  years,  join  us  as  the 
session  advances. 

The  respective  ages  of  the  eleven  new  arrivals  are  as  under  : — 


Years.                                                                              Males.  Females.  Total. 

5                                                             I  o  I 

6 .  .  .   2  O  2 

7   I  I  2 

8   I  o  I 

10   O  I  I 

11   I  O  I 

22   O  I  I 

26   I  O  I 

40   I  O  I 

Total   8  3  II 


The  boy  of  5  is  an  intelligent  little  fellow,  whose  motherless  condition 
appealed  strongly  for  a  liberal  construction  of  the  rules  in  his  favor.  The  pupil 
last  on  the  list  has  long  passed  the  age  at  which  it  is  usually  deemed  desirable 
even  to  listen  to  applications,  but  the  fact  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  had 
been  prevented  by  causes  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  from  availing  him- 
self of  an  offer  of  admission  several  years  earlier,  gave  him  a  claim  to  special 
consideration.  An  irreproachable  personal  character  also  greatly  strengthened 
his  appeal. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  our  male  pupil  population  will  almost  certainly 
number  80  and  the  females  53.  In  other  words  vve  shall  have  all  the  male  pupils 
we  can  conveniently  accommodate,  and  within  7  of  the  number  it  is  possible  to 
find  room  for  on  the  female  side.  That  there  will  always  be  a  disparity  the 
numbers  of  the  male  and  female  pupils  is  to  be  expected.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  is  the  greater  liability  to  personal  injury  of  boys  and  young  men.  Not  a 
few  of  these  are  compelled  to  resort  to  this  Institution  owing  to  accidents  result- 
ing from  mining  explosions,  gun  shot  wounds  and  other  casualties  incidental 
to  dangerous  avocations  and  pursuits.  The  reluctance  to  place  a  female  child  in 
the  care  of  strangers  has  also  something  to  do  with  the  difference  in  numbers. 
But  parental  weakness  and  ignorance  are  not  exhibited  alone  in  the  case^of  blind 
female  children.  The  Institution  has  now  been  established  15  years;  it  has 
been  pretty  well  advertised  by  the  agency  of  the  press,  the  dispersion  of  ex- 
pupils  and  the  personal  canvass  of  the  officers.  There  are  not,  I  imagine,  many 
cases  of  blindness,  unless  of  very  recent  date,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
But  I  should  to-day  have  to  be  pretty  strongly  urging  an  early  extension  of  our 
buildings  if  all  who  are  known  to  us  to  be  eligible,  and  whose  immediate  admis- 
sion would  be  desirable,  were  to  respond  to  our  invitations.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  more  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  parting  with  a  blind  than  seeing  child,  but 
certainly  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  is  overwhelmingly  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  because  a  blind 
boy  or  girl,  who  becomes  familiar  by  long  association  with  home  objects  and 
surroundings,  can  potter  about  the  bouse  and  premises  and  do  a  fe^w  little 
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odd  jobs  here  and  there,  all  has  been  gained  that  is  necessary,  but 
that  is  not  education  nor  the  extent  of  even  a  blind  person's  usefulness. 
Parents  who  have  wisely  overcome  all  such  notions  and  sent  their  children  to 
the  Institution  are  astonished  when  they  visit  them  to  see  how  much  more  can 
be  done  for  theiTi  than  they  have  ever  dreamed  of.  To  detain  the  blind  child 
at  home  after  it  has  attained  the  proper  age  for  admission  is  most  cruel  kindness 
and  as  unjust  to  the  child  as  to  society.  Our  pupils  do  not  lose  their  fondness 
for  home  or  suffer  any  diminution  of  filial  affection  by  being  placed  under  our 
care.  On  the  contrary,  they  look  forward  to  the  holidays  with  all  the  more 
delight  as  a  change  from  the  routine  of  school  life,  but  they  return  gladly  when 
they  have  once  learned  how  much  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  association  with  other  young  people,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ample  means  provided  for  their  recreation  and  improvement. 

The  Staff. 

The  retirement  from  the  literary  staff  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Walsh,  who  had 
been  nearly  six  years  a  most  valued  and  highly  esteemed  officer  of  the  Institu- 
tion, created  a  vacancy  in  that  department.  Mr.  Wickens,  our  senior  master, 
having  become  non-resident,  it  has  been  deemed  well  to  secure  a  resident  male 
l^acher  in  Miss  Walsh's  place,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Alexander  has  been  appointed 
to  that  position.  The  resignation  from  ill  health  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Knight,  senior 
music  teacher,  after  a  few  month's  occupancy  of  his  situation,  took  place  before 
the  late  session  had  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  H.  F.  W^illiams  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  comes  to 
us  with  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  his  abilities,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Knight* 
Miss  McNish,  junior  music  teacher,  having  also  resigned  after  several  years  of 
most  useful  service^  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  classes 
to  maintain  their  efficiency  without  making,  for  the  present,  a  fresh  appointment. 
Miss  Kate  Burke,  a  pupil  of  m.ore  than  ordinary  ability,  and  whose  conduct  and 
bearing  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  much  confidence,  having  graduated  in  the 
literary  and  industrial  branches,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  ladies  re- 
spectively presiding  over  the  sewing  and  knitting  classes.  The  past  session  was 
one  that  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  the  whole  staff  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  is  involved  in  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  and  I  have  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  and  support  received  from  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  most  painful  and  distressing  responsibility. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Institution  during  the  first  half  of 
the  late  session  and  the  protracted  recess  from  Christmas  to  early  in  February, 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  usual  standard  of  literary  progress 
would  have  been  attained  when  the  session  should  have  drawn  to  a  close.  Even 
in  the  same  class  pupils  had  attended  for  different  periods,  and  thus  were  un- 
equally matched  Mi'ith  one  another.  Under  these  circmstances  it  was  considered 
best  to  dispense  with  the  usual  annual  examinations  by  specially  appointed 
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examiners.  I  did  not  recommend  this  course  without  much  regret,  for  the  visit 
of  the  gentlemen  usually  deputed  to  discharge  the  duty  is  always  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  session's  history.  And,  while  the  examinations  are  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  competitive,  and  their  result  as  to  the  pupils'  standing  is  simply  a 
factor  in  our  general  estimate,  the  knowledge  that  educational  experts  of  such 
large  experience  are  to  pass  critically  through  the  classes  can  but  have  a  very 
stimulating  effect  on  all  parties,  while  their  suggestions,  either  official  or  inform- 
al, are  always  both  acceptable  and  useful.  No  one  can  be  more  desirous  of 
these  annual  visits  being  kept  up  than  the  Principal,  who  is  properly  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  advancement  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  literary  knowledge.  I  regret  too,  that,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  dis- 
continuing the  examinations  for  one  session,  the  present  report  loses  a  feature 
of  much  interest.  As  a  means  of  justly  apportioning  the  annual  prizes  and 
deciding  promotions,  the  classes  were  examined  by  the  Principal  and  literary 
teachers,  who  were  of  course  able  to  tell  how  far  each  class  might  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  in  its  particular  studies,  and  while  the  effects  of  the  disturb- 
ing causes  above  referred  to  were  evident  in  many  cases,  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  find  what  good  use  had  been  made,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  of  the  four 
months  during  which  class  work  had  been  uninterrupted.  I  trust  that  the 
necessity  for  introducing  the  Kindergarten  system  for  the  junior  pupils  will  have 
been  so  apparent  to  the  official  mind  as  to  ensure  its  adoption  before  many 
months  are  over.  Hitherto,  while  by  ordinary  methods  the  young  blind  child 
has  been  trained  to  habits  of  application,  and  in  a  more  or  less  crude  and  acci- 
dental fashion  has  received  primary  ideas  as  to  shape,  form  and  utility,  the 
teaching  has  been  neither  systematic  nor  scientific.  What  is  wanted  in  that 
regard  the  Kindergarten  provides.  The  infantile  ideas  are  shaped  and  moulded 
by  an  exact  process  and  objectively  applied.  The  hands  and  wrists — usually 
the  weakest  portions  of  a  blind  child's  physical  economy — are  strengthened,  and 
a  most  attractive  means  of  improvement  and  recreation  is  provided  for  the 
youthful  mind.  I  have  already  brought  the  subject  to  your  notice  and  trust  that 
it  may  fully  commend  itself  to  your  judgment. 

The  Music  Classes. 

These  classes,  like  those  of  the  literary  department,  were  sensibly  affected 
by  the  same  state  of  affairs.  The  ill  health,  too,  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  senior  music 
teacher,  was  an  addition  to  the  prevailing  difficulties.  But  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  in  our  lady  teachers  those  who  were  fully  competent  to  supply  all  deficien- 
cies for  the  time  being,  and,  by  slightly  reducing  the  number  of  music  lessons 
but  without  abridging  the  pupil's  time  for  practice,  all  were  kept  under  instruc- 
tion, and  our  closing  concert,  I  think,  must  have  convinced  any  one  competent 
to  judge,  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  had  been  well  maintained.  I  must  not 
forget,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  hearty  co-operation  received  from  our 
non-resident  instructors  in  vocal  music  and  the  violin  respectively,  Mrs.  Dr^ 
Howson  and  Prof.  Baker,  whose  pupils  on  all  public  occasions  add  by  their 
efforts  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  ourj  visitors  and  do  credit  to  the  attention 
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bestowed  upon  them.  For  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
literary  classes,  we  had  no  official  examination  of  the  music  classes  at  the  close 
of  last  session.  The  plan  of  inducting  our  senior  music  pupils  into  the  art  of  teach- 
ing is  being  systematically  carried  on.  Three  male  and  three  female  pupils  are 
regularly  engaged  as  monitorial  instructors  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  F. 
Williams  and  Miss  Callaghan  respectively.  Our  stock  of  pianos  is  in  good 
order,  but  the  extreme  wear  and  tear  from  constant  practice  tells  severely  upon 
them,  and  an  additional  instrument  will  be  needed  before  another  session 
commences. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

The  tuning  class  numbers  19  pupils,  all  but  one  under  direct  instructions 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond.    The  exception  is  a  youth  who  has  just  joined  the 
class  and  is  receiving  primary  lessons  from  a  senior,  while  two  others,  who  at- 
tend Mr.  Raymond's  classes,  'are  being  helped  forward  in  the  same  manner. 
Three  young  men  are,  this  session,  concluding  their  pianoforte-tuning  course. 
They  divide  between  them  the  care  of  our  instruments  and  also  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  juniors.     Reports  from  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this 
department,  are  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.    Those  employed  (four  in  num- 
ber) by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Risch,  of  Toronto,  are,  I  believe,  all  doing  well,  and 
others  are  making  a  good  living  by  their  independent  exertions.    I  could  desire 
however,  that  other  manufacturers  than  the  firm  mentioned  should  avail  of  our 
pupils'  services.    I  can  but  believe  that  what  one  establishment  has  found  profi- 
table would  be  equally  advantageous  to  others,  while  the  young  men  would  have 
the  great  advantage  of  employment  under  expert  supervision  and  thus  enjoy  a 
sort  of  apprenticeship  before  going  out  into  the  world  on  their  own  account.  It 
is  well  it  should  be  understood,  however,  that  our  tuning  class  must  be  limited  in 
numbers.    The  instructor  attends  only  on  two  days  in  the  week  and,  besides 
the  scope  and  opportunity  for  blind  tuners  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  this  Province 
in  competition  with  seeing  rivals,  are  more  or  less  contracted.    For  disciplinary 
reasons  too,  not  easily  explained  to  outsiders  while  very  apparent  to  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  I  am  obliged  not  unfrequently  to  dissappoint  the  aspirations  oj 
pupils  and  the  wishes  in  some  instances  of  their  friends  by  declining  to  place 
lads  in  the  tuning  class.    Tuning,  moreover,  is  a  business  needing  certain  well 
developed  faculties,  and  where  these  are  deficient  even  the  most  painstaking 
instructions  will  not  produce  a  really  first-class  tuner. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

This  very  interesting  and  important  branch  of  instruction,  has  been  perhaps 
rather  less  disturbed  than  others  during  the  past  year.  Its  pupils  being  mostly 
among  the  seniors  in  age  very  generally  escaped  contagion  and,  encouraged  by 
the  calm  and  fearless  example  of  their  worthy  instructor,  many  of  them  worked 
quietly  on  with  little  interruption.  Only  one  full  graduate  was  presented  for 
outfit  at  the  close  of  the  session,  although  several  are  working  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  their  industrial  course.    Mr.  Truss's  report  is  submitted  herewith  : — 
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Trade  Instructor's  Report. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1886  :  — 

The  session  has  been  one  of  fair  progress,  considering  the  difficulties 
encountered  and  the  more  or  less  interrupted  attendance  of  some  of  the  pupils. 
The  behaviour  of  the  latter  has  been,  during  a  somewhat  trying  time  worthy  of 
praise  and  their  industry  as  usual  commendable.  The  following  statements  will 
show  to  some  extent  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  given  :  — 

Sales  of  Manufactured  articles   $560  27 

On  hand  unsold   75  00 

Total   $635  27 

Pupils'  Vacation  Work. 
{On  their  oiun  account.) 
  $31  00 

  15  30 

  27  00 

  30  00 

  25  00 

  25  00 

  II  00 

  10  00 

  25  00 

  30  00 

.  •   36  00 

  15  00 

  25  00 

Total  vacation  earnings  $305  30 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Thos.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

The  Work  Room  and  Knitting  Room. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  both  these  branches  of  industrial  instruc . 
tion  during  the  past  session.  The  pupils  in  the  Work  Room  now  number  34 
and  in  the  Knitting  Room  44.  The  difference  is  principally  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  very  young  pupils  who  can  be  taught  to  knit  before  they  can  learn  to  sew 
by  hand  or  machine.  Most  of  these  children  are  also  members  of  the  Bead  Work 
class,  which  is  instructed  by  Miss  Loveys,  the  head  of  the  Work  Room.  The 
great  variety  of  work  turned  out  by  hand  in  the  Knitting  Room  affords  much 
scope  for  the  pupils'  abilities,  and  favours  greatly  their  chances  of  obtaining 


T.  P.  earned 
A.  S.  " 
S.  L.  « 
J.  S. 
I.  P. 
F.  P. 

A.  C.  " 
D.  P. 
M.  N. 
S.  W. 
W.  D.  " 
J.  W.  " 
T.  E. 
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employment  after  leaving  the  Institution.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  the 
knitting  machine  is  not  neglected,  and  several  pupils  are  thoroughly  expert  in 
its  management. 

The  Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Pupils'  Library  during  the 
past  year  :  In  embossed  line  type — "  The  Pronouncer  and  Definer  "  ;  "  David 
Copperfield,"  Dickens;  "Successors  of  Mahomet,"  Irving  ;  "The  Talisman,'' 
Scott ;  "  Physiology,"  Huxley  ;  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  McCarthy  ; 
Shakspeare's  "Henry  V,"  and  "Woodman's  Nannette."  In  point  print — 
Upton's  "  Standard  Operas  "  ;  Miss  Yonge's  "  History  of  France  "  ;  Shakspeare's 
'  Tempest ";"  Musical  History "  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  In  both  line  and 
point — Leigh  Richmond's  "Dairyman's  Daughter."  The  cost  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  embossed  type  had  until  lately  been  all  but 
prohibitory  to  their  purchase  by  any  considerable  number  of  blind  persons.  The 
Bible  is  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  eight  voiumes,  six  for  the 
Old  and  two  for  the  New  Testament.  These  were  charged,  until  a  few  months 
since,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  dollars  a  volume,  or  twenty  dollars  for  the 
whole  Bible.  It  will  be  readily  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  no  little 
pleasure  we  received  information  during  the  last  part  of  the  lafe  session  that  the 
Society  had,  by  public  liberality,  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  volume,  or  six  dollars  for  the  whole  set.  Any  one  volume  of  the 
Scriptures  can  now,  therefore,  be  had  for  a  sum  easily  commanded  by  most.  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  obligation  the  Blind  of  Canada  are 
under  to  the  several  American  printing  houses  by  which  embossed  books  are 
issued,  or  to  the  managers  for  the  intelligent  selection  of  a  high-toned  and 
attractive  literature  suited  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  blind  readers. 

Health. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  report  that,  after  many  years  immunity  from 
fatal  illness  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  two  of  our  pupils,  one  a  lad  of  14 
the  other  a  young  woman  of  22  years,  were  removed  by  death  during  the  past 
session.  In  my  supplementary  report,  dated  22nd  October,  1886,  I  referred  at 
some  length  to  the  visitation  of  diphtheria,  which  had  then  become  fatal  in  one 
instance  only.  At  that  time  we  were  all  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
was  over,  and  that  the  vigorous  measures  adopted,  and  apparently  complete 
isolation  secured,  had  arrested  the  spread  of  the  disease.  I  also  ventured  the 
opinion,  and  now  with  even  more  confidence  reiterate  it,  that  the  disease  was 
imported,  and  had  no  local  origin.  All  our  consultations  here,  and  with  compe- 
tent judges  from  elsewhere,  tend  to  strengthen  such  a  conclusion.  This  assurance 
has  not  led  to  any  relaxation  of  our  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  against  possible 
causes  of  mischief.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  adopted  and  are  still  carrying  out, 
as  opporiunity  offers,  such  improvements  in  this  direction  as  suggest  themselves. 
But  when  by  correspondence  with  pupils'  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
I  found  an  almost  universal  testimony  to  the  presence  of  diphtheria  in  their 
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respective  neighbourhoods,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  surprising  that,  in  such 
a  community  as  ours,  re-assembling  from  all  points,  the  enemy  should  have 
insinuated  itself.    The  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  disease  appeared  and 
re-appeared,   the   different  degrees  of  severity  with  which  the  victims  were 
attacked,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  connecting  its  assaults  with  any  personal 
intercourse  between  those  assailed,  would  afford  quite  a  theme  for  speculative 
theories  and  reasoning  among  those  who  profess  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
such  matters.    That  in  some  shape  or  other  the  poison  had  been  introduced  into 
and  had  distributed  itself  throughout  the  building  was,  however,  made  clear  to 
all  of  us.      That  any  thorough  system  of  purification  could  be  carried  out 
effectively  so  long  as  our  pupil  population  remained  at  its  ordinary  numbers,  was 
at  the  same  time  clearly  impracticable.      On  the  other  hand,  to  distribute 
arbitrarily^  through  houses  or  families  in  all  directions  those  who  might  carry  the 
seeds  of  contagion  with  them,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    We  therefore  waited, 
adopting  every  possible  means  of  disinfection  until  it  appeared  safe  to  advise 
the  removal  of  all  whose  friends  were  disposed  to  take  them  home  or  could 
suitably  do  so.    In  December,  about  half  the  number  in  attendance  consequently 
left  us,  and  the  work  of  painting,  alabastining  and  varnishing,  as  well  as  general 
disinfection  by  other  methods,  at  once  commenced.    The  pupils  returned  on  the 
loth  of  February,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  good  health  of  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  session  was — so  far  as  any  epidemic  was 
concerned — quite  unbroken.    Meantime,  several  modern  improvements  in  drain 
ventilation  and  other  sanitary  measures  claimed  attention  as  a  protective  against 
all  conceivable- contingencies.    Of  the  particular  cases  of  diphtheria  I  leave  Dr. 
Corson  to  speak  in  his  report.    I  have  in  my  last  year's  reference  to  this  period 
of  anxiety  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  officers  and  others,  on  whom  fell  most 
heavily  the  burden  of  responsibility.    It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  at  such  a 
time,  my  relations  with  our  medical  attendant  and  his  temporary  associate- 
physician  Dr.  Philip,  of  this  city,  were  of  the  most  harmonious  character,  and  to 
both  my  thanks  are  due  for  their  ever  ready  and  prompt  attention.    In  Dr. 
Bryce,  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  we  had,  too,  a  most  valuable  and 
energetic  adviser.    Nor  must  I  omit  to  allude  to  the  kindness  displayed  by  the 
parents  of  pupils,  whose  feelings  were  naturally  most  strongly  appealed  to  by 
the  danger  which  appeared  to  beset  their  children.    I  believe  their  confidence 
was  largely  due,  as  well  as  the  calmness  and  self-possession  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  withhold  from  either  the  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  from  day  to  day,  whether  the  news  conveyed 
was   hopeful    or   disappointing.      The  boy   who  first  showed  symptoms  of 
diphtheria  and  so  soon  succumbed  to  the  disease,  was  parentless  and  all  but 
friendless.     The  parents  of  the  young  Vv'oman  claimed  by  death  at  a  later  period 
were  with  us  when  she  died,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  doing  whatever  was 
within  our  power  to  alleviate  their  grief.    Their  loss  was  not,  however,  without 
its  high  consolations.    I  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  self- 
sacrificing  kindness  which  led  our  former  laundress,  a  woman  advanced  in  years 
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and  living  in  quiet  comfort  with  her  relatives,  to  come  to  us  in  our  extremity. 
No  one,  of  course,  supposed  she  would-be  liable  to  attack,  but  she  was  prostrated 
by  diphtheria  in  a  most  severe  form,  and  although  the  complaint  itself  yielded 
to  treatment  her  constitution  never  rallied,  and  after  a  lingering  illness  she  died 
in  the  hospital  of  this  city  where  she  was  for  some  weeks  most  kindly  and  care- 
fully treated  as  a  private  patient. 

Discipline. 

It  was  unavoidable  that,  during  long  months  of  unsettlement,  discipline 
should  be,  to  some  extent,  relaxed.  I  had,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  led  to  any  regretable  results.  The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  were  well  conducted 
and  orderly  in  their  demeanour,  and  only  too  glad  when  at  length  able  to  settle 
down  to  their  studies  with  regularity  and  assiduity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
one  pupil  is  mentioned  as  "  excluded  for  cause."  The  reasons  which  made  her 
an  unsuitable  companion  for  other  young  girls  were  of  a  character  which  all 
judicious  and  thoughtful  parents  would  appreciate,  and  need  not  be  more 
specifically  alluded  to. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Among  the  most  needed  improvements  urged  in  former  reports  was  a  new- 
roof  for  the  main  building  of  the  Institution.  For  years  past  the  old  sheet-iron 
deck  roof  had  been  a  source  of  continual  discomfort  and  expense.  It  has  now 
been  covered  with  a  sloping  slate  roof,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearence  of 
the  structure  and  will,  I  trust,  effectually  prevent  further  trouble.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  Institution  the  alteration  of  the  steam  apparatus  to  allow  of  a  lower 
pressure  being  use  din  heating  the  building,  thus  securing  both  enhanced  safety 
and  economy,  and  the  more  regular  and  effective  supply  of  heat  to  some  portions 
of  the  latter,  has  been  brought  to  completion.  This  work  has  been  done  by  our 
excellent  engineer  and  his  assistants  without  any  outside  help,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  energy,  with  which  they  have  laboured  during  a  period  when 
some  little  respite  from  duty  is  usually  to  be  expected  is  beyond  all  praise.  The 
large  amount  of  internal  painting  accomplished  in  the  winter  recess  made  any 
extensive  work  in  this  direction  during  the  late  vacation  unnecessary. 

The  Grounds. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  turned  more  particularly  to  beautifying  the 
portion  of  the  grounds  lying  nearest  the  city,  and  planting  the  new  land  in  our 
rear  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  use  as  a  park.  Some  four  acres  of  the  former 
have  been  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture  and  with,  so  far,  excellent  results. 
The  trees  and  evergreens  planted  during  the  present  year  have  been  severely 
tried  by  the  long  prevailing  drought  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  season,  but  by 
frequent  watering  I  am  happy  to  report  the  majority  have  been  preserved.  We 
have  had  an  uninterupted  and  ample  supply  of  water  from  our  own  spring,  and 
I  may  hereafter  submit  a  recommendation  for  the  further  saving,  for  outside 
purposes,  of  a  large  quantity  which  now  runs  to  waste  after  all  ordinary  needs 
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are  supplied.  I  trust  the  good  work  of  planting  and  ornamentation  will  receive 
in  the  coming  estimates  the  usual  friendly  encouragement. 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Our  garden  produce  has  been  more  prolific  than  at  one'  time  was  to  be 
expected,  but  on  this  and  on  our  field  crops  the  drought  has  told  with  serious 
effects.  Our  potato  crop  will  fall  short  of  our  requirements,  the  tubers  being 
small  and  in  some  instances  immature  in  appearance.  A  crop  of  oats  which 
promised  to  do  well  turned  out  to  be  hardly  worth  the  threshing.  Mangolds 
and  turnips  will,  it  is  probable,  after  all,  give  us  a  moderate  average.  On  the 
whole  we  seem  to  have  done  quite  as  well  as  our  neighbours  or  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  many. 

Improvements  Suggested. 

In  view  of  the  many  beneficial  improvements  carried  out  during  the  past 
fe\^  years,  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  make  any  suggestions  of  a  costly 
nature,  unless  it  be  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of 
those  in  authority  for  the  often  asked  for  and  much  needed  gymnasium.  In 
the  absence  of  any  serious  demands  from  thislnstitution  upon  the  Treasury  at 
the  present  time  this  boon  might  surely  be  granted. 

Acknowledgments. 

Our  circumstances  during  the  past  session  did  not  admit  of  that  free  inter- 
change of  courtesies,  which  is  generally  so  pleasant  to  all  parties,  between  the 
officers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution  and  the  citizens  of  Brantford.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  Institution  was  closed  to  visitors  altogether  and  our  pupils 
were,  on  several  occasions,  much  to  their  regret,  denied  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures,  concerts  and  other  amusements.  The  Christmas  concert  in  our  Music 
Hall,  usually  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure,  could  not  be  held.  The 
closing  concert  in  June,  however,  was  honoured  by  even  a  larger  attendance  than 
usual,  numbers  being  unable  to  gain  admittance  owing  to  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  hall. 

I  must  once  more  thank  the  clergy  of  the  city  for  their  continued  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  their  attendance  at  our  Sunday  afternoon 
services,  I  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  generous  tone  and  language  of  the 
local  press  during  the  trying  period  of  sickness  to  which  I  have  had  in  this  report 
to  make  frequent  reference. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October  1st,  1 887* 
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Statistics  fur  Year  ending  30th  September,  1887. 
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44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
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100 
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94 
88 
71 
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98 


Females.  Total 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
98 
98 
73 
72 
69 
74 
71 
62 


II.— AGE  OF  PUPiLS. 


Five  years 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 


No. 


1 

3 
2 

3 
8 
9 
10 
7 
6 

13 
6 

11 


Seventeen  years 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Over  twenty-five  years , 


Total 


14 


III.— NATIONALITY  OF  PARENTS. 


American 
Canadian 
English... 
Irish  . .  .  . 
French  .  . 
German  . 


No. 

5 
60 
36 
27 

6 

2 


Norwegian  .... 

Scotch  

Wendish  ...... 

Total 


No. 

1 
16 

9 


155 


IV.— DENOMINATION  OF  PARENTS. 


Baptist  

Congregational . .  . . 
Children  of  Peace, 

Episcopalian  

Christian  

Lutheran  


No. 

11 

5 
2 

38 
1 
3 


!  Methodist  

[Presbyterian  .  . 
[Roman  Catholic 
i  Salvationist . .  .  . 


Total 


No. 

48 

28 
23 
1 

155 


v.— OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS 


Actor 
Agent , 


No. 

1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 


Baker  

Barber. ... 
Book-keeper 
Blacksmith  . 
Butcher  .... 

Carpenter  j  7 

Carpet-cleaner 

Clerk  

Conductor  .  . . 
Clergyman  .  .  . 
Cabinet-maker 

Drover  

Engineer  


Farmer  

Gardener  

Fisherman  

Harness-maker . 
Hotel-keeper... . 

Laborer  

Lawyer  


o 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
48 
2 
3 
1 
1 
29 
1 


Manufacturer 
Marble- worker 
Merchant 
Mil'er 

Painter  

'  Physician  ....... 

[Sheriff  

[Soldier  

iStone-mason  

|Shoeraaker  

Surveyor   

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman   

Veterinary  surgeon 
Waggon-maker  .  . .  . 

Weaver   

Unknown  


Total 
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VI. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1887. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  cf  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carlton  

"  Dundas  

Durham  

Elgin  

*•  Essex  

"  Frontenac... 

"     Glengarry  . . . 

"      Greuville  . . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand, 

«'  Halton  

City  cf  Hamilton.,... 
County  of  Hastings. . . 

*'  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County^of  Kent  

"  Lambton  

"  J^eeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex .. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

'*  Peterboro'  

"      Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  fienfrew  

Russell  

Cathai-ines.  . . . 
Thomas  


City  of  St 
«  St' 
"    Stratford  . . . 
Counthr  of  Simcoe... 

Stormont 
Oity  of  Toronto. . . . 
County  of  Victoria. 
"  WaterlovO 


Weliand  , . . 
Wellington. 
Wentworth 
York   


Total. 
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£3 
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YII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  puphs  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30fch  September,  1887. 
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CouNrY  OR  City. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville.... 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton.... 

"      Dundas  .... 

"  Durham  

Elgin  

"  Essex  

"      Frontenac . . 

"       Glengarry  . 

"       Grenville  . . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton .... 
County  of  Hastings..  . 

*'  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

Oounty  of  Kent  

"      Lambton . . . 

*'  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"      Lennox  . . . . 

"      Lincoln  . . . . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex. . 


District  of  Muskoka  , 

County  of  Norfolk   , 

'*  Northumberland  

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

"  Peel  

"  Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"      Prince  Edward  , 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

«    Stratford  , 

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

W^elland  

*'  Wellington  

"      Wentworth  , 

York  

Province  of  Quebec  


Total. 


244 


191  435 
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VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1887. 
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County  or  City. 


City  of  Relleville . . . . 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford . . . . 

County  of  Bruce  

"  ,    Carleton  . . . . 

*♦      Dundas  . . . . 

'•      Durham.  . . 

**  Elgin  

Essex  

'*  Frontenac 

'*  Glengarry.. 

*'      Grenville  .. 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
Halton.... 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  .... 
City  of  Kingston  .... 
County  of  Kent  

*'      Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds  

"      Lanark  .  . . 

"  Lennox  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex . . 


CouhTY  OR  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

*'  Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterboro'  

"      Prince  Edward  

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  . 

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

"  Wellington   

"  Wentworth  

York   


Total. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORl 


Sir, — In  submitting^  the  Annual  Medical  Report  of  this  Institution,  it  may 
be  expected  I  should  particularly  allude  to  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  which 
prevailed  last  session,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  plainly  of  less 
importance. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  often  mysterious  in  its  origin,  diverse  and  obscure  in 
its  mode  of  propagation,  uncertain  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects,  and  withal  very 
capricious  in  the  selection  of  its  victims,  striking  down  with  unrelenting  blow  one 
member  of  a  family,  while  another  receives  but  the  faintest  touch  of  the  same 
hand.  It  prevails  most  in  the  crowded  cities,  but  it  has  been  known  to  follow 
the  sportsman  to  his  camp  in  the  forest.  Its  spread  has  become  so  universal 
that  in  its  ravages  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  direst  scourges  of  our  time. 

In  presenting  a  connected  history  of  this  epidemic,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  first  case,  a  boy  named  John  Alexander,  aged  fourteen,  whom  I  was  called 
to  see,  October  7th,  1886,  at  which  time  an  examination  revealed  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils,  upon  which  were  such  circumscribed  patches  of  membrane 
as  are  frequently  seen  in  simple  tonsilitis.  The  boy  was  ordered  to  bed,  and 
put  upon  the  use  of  the  ordinary  remedies,  such  as  tincture  of  aconite  internally 
together  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  gargle.  At  the  visit  the  following  morning 
remarkable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  throat  in  the 
intervening  hours.  True  diphtheritic  membrane  was  observed  covering  the 
tonsils,  the  faucial  pillars  and  the  pharynx,  generally,  while  the  glands  of  the 
neck  had  become  greatly  swollen,  the  countenance  dusky  and  the  breathing 
difficult,  and  it  was  evident  from  these  grave  symptoms  that  the  case  was  hasten- 
ing to  a  fatal  issue.  To  add  to  our  misfortune  it  was  discovered  that  two  other 
young  pupils  were  stricken  by  the  same  disease,  and  immediately,  for  the  purpose 
of  isolation  and  treatment,  the  three  patients  were  placed  in  our  hospital  ward, 
which  gave  us  such  excellent  service  all  through  this  ordeal. 

The  spectral  presence  of  a  contagious  and  fatal  disease,  projected  without 
warning  into  a  community  of  young  children,  was  sufficiently  appalling  when  all 
the  possibilities  were  considered.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  yourself,  as  In- 
spector, and  Dr.  Bryce,  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  were 
summoned  to  our  aid  by  telegraph.  By  your  prompt  arrival  the  same  evening, 
we  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bryce's  excellent  counsel,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  children,  but  in  suggesting  the  best  precautionary  measures 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease,  and  in  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  epidemic.  Dr.  Bryce  kindly  approved  of  the  treatment  entered  upon,  but 
advised  an  additional  remedy  in  the  inhalation  of  steam,  medicated  by  turpen- 
tine and  carbolic  acid.  The  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam  was 
immediately  extemporized,  but  all  our  efforts,  though  of  the  most  energetic 
nature,  could  not  rescue  the  lad  Alexander,  for  he  succumbed  to  his  disease  the 
following  morning.  The  two  remaining  boys,  aged  about  ten  years,  were  now 
struggling  heroically  with  the  disease  in  a  severe  form,  and  though  both  were 
delicate  in  appearenee,  yet  they  maintained  their  ground  against  uneven  odds, 
and  were  finally  brought  safely  through. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  a  female  servant,  employed  on  the  boy's  side, 
whose  attack  proved  to  be  mild  in  character,  confining  her  to  her  bed  for  a  few 
days  only. 
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Other  cases  now  occurred  in  quick  succession,  such  as  the  young  female 
nurse,  engaged  from  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital,  who  escaped  with  a  brief 
illness.  Then  followed  a  boy,  a  companion  of  the  boy  Alexander,  whose  case, 
though  somewhat  prolonged,  was  never  the  cause  of  serious  anxiety.  There  then 
ensued  a  considerable  period  of  rest  without  new  manifestations  of  the  epidemic, 
and  we  began  to  grow  confident  we  had  seen  the  last  of  our  enemy.  Thus  far, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  disease  had  been  confined  to  the  male  sidjs  of  the^  hpuse, 
and  as  a  preventive  measure  all  communication  between  the  two  wings  had  been 
as  far  as  practicable  b;-oken  off.  But  our  hopes  received  a  rude  shock,  for  just 
one  month  from  the  convalescence  of  one  of  the  little  boys  above  named,  his 
young  sister  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  diphtheria.  A  week  previously  the 
two  children  had  been  allowed  to  come  together,  but  not,  of  course,  until  a 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  boy's  clothing  and  person  had  been  accomplished. 
Whether  the  disease  was  communicated  in  this  way  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  I  understand  Dr.  Bryce  believes  it  possible,  but  if  that  theory  be 
correct,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  boy  communicate  the  disease  to  some 
or  other  of  his  companions  with  whom  he  was  continually  mingling? 

Something  more  than  a  passing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  case  of  this 
little  girl,  on  account  of  her  remarkable  recovery  from  what  seemed  certain- 
death,  and  by  which  we  learn  the  lesson  never  to  relax  our  efforts  to  save  our 
patients  as  long  as  life  remains.  Of  course  the  disease  was  seen  in  this  instance 
in  its  initiatory  stages,  and  active  treatment  was  at  once  entered  upon,  including 
the  steam  inhalations,  but  the  disease  progressed  unchecked,  the  thick  sloughy- 
appearing  membrane  finally  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  upper  air  passages, 
while  the  enormous  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  gave  the  case  an  unpromising 
appearance.  A  still  more  threatening  symptom  arose  in  the  form  of  profuse 
bleeding  of  the  nose,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  separation  of  membrane  in -the- 
nasal  passages.  Temporizing  remedies  were  at  first  tried,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  flow  of  blood  could  be  staunched  only  by  plugging  the  nostrils.  The 
loss  of  blood  left  the  little  patient  with  the  pallor  of  death  upon  her  countenance 
at  every  accession  of  hemorrhage.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  present,  she 
was  observed  in  a  convulsive  struggle,  and  the  little  sufferer  appeared  to  be  in 
the  last  gasp,  but  the  paroxysm  ended  in  her  coughing  up  a  portion  of  thick, 
tough  membrane  resembling  an  oyster.  By  the  use  of  restoratives  she  soon  ral- 
lied and  this  event  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  towards  final  recovery. 

Still  another  case  may  be  referred  to,  less  fortunate  in  its  results,  but  equally 
instructive.  Later  on  in  the  epidemic  a  female  pupil,  aged  22  years,  became  the 
subject  of  diphtheria,  and  was  placed  under  the  sarnie  treatment  as  the  others. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  In  the  early  history  of  her  illness,  except  that  some 
laryngeal  symptoms  were  developed,  which  gave  us  considerable  anxiety.  These, 
how  ever,  soon  passed  away,  but  in  the  progress  of  her  illness  an  unlooked  for 
complication  occurred  in  the  form  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  necessitating  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  active  treatment  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  nourishment  to 
the  very  minimum  compatible  with  existence.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  com- 
plication the  heart's  action  became  very  feeble,  threatening  complete  failure. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  our  efforts  were  directed  to  sustaining  the  en- 
feebled heart,  while  for  days  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  raise  her  head  or 
make  any  bodily  effort,  but  unfortunately  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  one 
morning  a  sudden  change  was  noticed  in  her  appearance,  and  before  medical  aid 
could  be  summoned  she  had  passed  away,  death  doubtless  resulting  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart.  In  connection  with  this  case  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Phillip  attended  the  patient,  with  me,  throughout  her  illness,  and  also  that  her. 
parents,  having  been  apprized  of  the  serious  nature  of  her  sickness,  were  present 
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some  days  before  her  demise.  I  might  add  that  Dr.  Philip  expressed  not  only 
a  hearty  approval  of  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted;  but  also  gave  hi^'  colfdial' co- 
operation in  all  the  means  emj)loyed  to  corhbat  the  epidemic.  " 

As  an  example  of  the  erratic  nature  of  diphtheria  the  qase  of  Jatie  Moffat 
may  be  mentioned,  who  had  come  very  kindly  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  laundry. 
She  was  taken  down  with  the  disease  tvvo  weeks  from  the  time  of  entering  the. 
Institution.  Diphtheria  is  a  disease  supposed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
childhood  and  youth  ;  here,  however,  was  a  woman  62  years  old,  whose  age 
might  seem  proof  against  the  possibility  of  contagion,  but  who  takes  the  malady 
in  severe  form,  the  whole  pharynx,  roof  of  the  mouth  and  nares  being  covered  by 
membrane,  which,  with  the  cervical  swelling  and  engorgement,  caused  great  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing  and  swallowing.  After  days  and  nights  of  anxious  watch- 
ing, in  which  the  chances  seemed  evenly  balanced  between  life  and  death,  a 
change  for  the  better  became  finally  apparent.  After  all  trace  of  membrane  had 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  sit  up,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  have  her  removed  to  the  J.  H.  Stratford  Hospital  during  her 
slow  convalescence,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  after  a  stay  in  the  hospital  of  sever- 
al weeks  she  died  rather  suddenly,  as  I  am  informed,  from  probably  one  of  the 
sequela.'  of  diphtheria. 

As  to  the  origin,  or,  as  we  say,  the  pathogenesis,  of  the  disease  in  our  Insti- 
tution, of  course  the  most  reasonable  supposition  at  the  outset  was  that  some 
serious  defect  in  the  sanitary  appliances  of  the  Institution  would  be  found  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  such  an  epidemic  ;  but  after  a  most  painstaking  and  ex- 
haustive investigation  by  Dr.  Bryce,  no  local  cause  could  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  outbreak.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  has  been  sufficiently  described 
in  the  supplementary  portion  of  the  Principal's  report  of  last  year,  and  therefore, 
need  not  be  repeated.  With  such  negative  results  as  this  investigation  supplied 
it  was  concluded  that  the  boy,  Alexander,  having  contracted  diphtheria  in  some 
accidental  manner,  had  brought  it  into  the  Institution.  Further  observation  and 
experience,  however,  have  convinced  me  that  a  wave  of  epidemic  diphtheria  pas- 
sed over  the  city  and  the  contagium  vivum  was  carried  on  the  vv'ings  of  the  wind. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  on  a  certain  day  or  week  the  city  became  suddenly  in  an 
insanitary  condition,  its  wells  of  water  polluted  or  its  drains  untrapped,  and  that 
on  a  certain  day  or  week  two  months  later  the  water  supply  became  suddenly 
purified  or  the  defective  drains  repaired.  Or  if  we  conclude  the  disease  was  con- 
veyed from  person  to  person,  why  should  not  the  disease  be  perpetuated  indefin- 
itely in  this  manner? 

The  essence  or  starting  point  of  diphtheria  is  a  micro-organism,  germ  or 
microbe,  but  when  or  how  generated,  when  or  how  transported,  sanitary  science 
is  not  always  able  fully  to  explain. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  the  subject  of  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  medical  profession,  some  practitioners  designating  every  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsil  diphtheritic,  while  others  would  confine  the  term  to  a  well  or- 
ganized membrane  in  contra-distinction  to  a  mere  secretion,  which  is  often  seen 
as  a  small  white  patch  on  the  tonsil.  The  most  doubtful  cases  are  those  which 
have  been  called  amygdalitis  lacunaris  or  follicular  tonsilitis,  where  the  exuda- 
tion is  seen  in  scattered  white  points  only,  but  which  are  thought  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  in  severe  form,  and  experience  certainly  teaches  that 
too  many  precautions  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
during  any  germ  epidemic. 

As  to  treatment,  the  therapeutical  measures  employed  were  both  constitu- 
tional and  local,  equal  stress  being  laid  upon  the  two  classes  of  remedies  in  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  a  specific  poison.    Dr.  Bryce  concurred  in  the  remedial 
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measures  employed,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  suggested  the  use  of  steam  in-^ 
halations  medicated  by  turpentine  and  carbolic  acid.  In  my  own  practice  all 
such  inhalations  have  been  confied  to  cases  where  the  lower  air  passages  were 
involved,  as  in  the  laryngeal  or  trach.xal  (croupous)  form,  but  none  of  our  cases 
had  this  complication.  Certainly  our  experience  in  the  late  epidemic  did  not 
prove  that  steam  inhalations  had  any  influence  in  modifying  the  course  of  the 
disease.  I  might  remark  in  this  connection  that  no  remedies,  however  potential 
or  judiciously  selected,  have  the  power  of  abridging  the  disease,  and  that  the 
aim  of  the  practitioner  must  be  to  guide  it  through  its  inevitable  course  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  just  as  we  do  in  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  the  same  careful  attention, 
to  nourishment  and  to  supporting  measures  generally,  including  the  free  use  of 
stimulants,  is  often  of  as  mnch  importance  in  the  one  disease  as  the  other.  Both 
have  a  definite  course  to  run  and  no  amount  of  medication,  however  skillfully 
employed,  will  shorten  that  course  by  a  single  day.  In  the  mild  cases  that  course 
is  short,  in  the  malignant  it  is  much  prolonged,  unless  terminated  in  a  fatal  issue, 
and  as  a  rule  the  medical  attendant  can  determine  on  the  second  day  to  which 
class  any  given  case  will  belong. 

Our  epidemic  lasted,  with  intervals,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  in 
which  time  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-five  cases,  two  of  which  resulted  fatally. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  rate  of  mortality  (8  per  cent.)  is  very  low,  and  is  ground 
for  encouragement  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  keep  the  disease  under 
control,  and  to  husband  the  patient's  strength  till  the  disease  has  spent  its 
force. 

Disinfectants  were  profusely  employed  throughout  the  building,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  disinfectants  are  merely  deodorants  as  ordinarily  used,  and 
that  a  true  disinfectant  must  be  powerful  enough  to  be  destructive  to  life,  whether 
that  life  be  germ  or  human,  hence  the  impracticability  of  employincj  disinfectants 
in  any  living  apartment.  The  disinfection  of  clothing  in  close  closets,  or  by 
means  of  steam  or  by  dry  heat,  presents  one  difficulty  in  getting  the  agent  to 
penetrate  sufficiently  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Hence  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying infected  mattresses,  etc.,  after  all  trace  of  the  disease  had  disappeared 
from  the  Institution.  The  whole  inside  woodwork  of  the  building  received  a  coat 
of  paint,  and  the  plastered  walls  a  coat  of  alabastine  in  order  to  cover  any  mic- 
robes which  might  adhere  to  these  surfaces.  No  disinfectant  can,  however,  be 
compared  with  fresh  air,  and  when  doors  and  windows  can  be  thrown  open  long 
enough  for  free  ventilation,  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  accomplished. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  make  comparisons  where  all  performed  their  part 
so  well,  but  justice  compels  me  to  mention  the  unwearied  attentions  of  the  Mat- 
ron, Miss  Dunn,  whose  cheerful  presence  gave  hope  and  support  to  everyone,, 
and  whose  footsteps  were  heard  in  ceaseless  tread,  by  night  and  b}'  day,  up  and 
down  the  long  corridors  in  the  discharge  of  her  multifarious  duties. 

I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  Principal  in  anticipating  as  well  as. 
providing  for  every  conceivable  want.  In  our  long  and  anxious  daih'  consulta- 
tions his  firmness  of  purpose,  kindness  of  heart  and  cordial  co-operation,  were  of 
great  service  to  myself  in  the  performance  of  trying  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


Brantford,  October  8th,  1887. 


W.  C.  CORSON,  M.D., 

Physician.. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1888. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  presented  to  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1888. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

lnsj>ector. 

The  Honourable  Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 
FOR  THE 

PEOVINCE  OF  ONTAEIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1888, 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Lieutenant-Governor 

of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  your  Honour: — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford.  being  for 
the  oflacial  year  ending  30th  September,  1888. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 


R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


During  the  past  year  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  132,  whilst  the  actual  number  who  enjoyed  the 
pri\dleges  offered  by  it  was  156,  94-  males,  62  females.  The  Principal  in  his 
report  states  that  the  attendance  during  the  current  session  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  the  past,  and  that  demands  will  be  made  for  admission  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  Institution.  The  Principal  also  speaks  very  forcibly  on  the 
subject  of  the  ill-advised  retention  in  their  homes  of  blind  children,  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits  of  the  education,  training,  etc.  held  out  by  the  Institution. 
The  Principal  gives  several  instances  of  this  and  shews  the  unfortunate  results. 
The  disinclination  to  part  with  the  afflicted  one  of  the  famil}"  is  perhaps  natural, 
but  it  ultimately  adds  to  the  affliction,  as  a  blind  person  allowed  to  grow  up 
untrained  and  uneducated  has  the  prospect  of  an  unnecessarily  sad,  weary  and 
useless  life.  At  the  Convention  held  in  Boston  this  year  of  instructors  of  the 
blind,  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  of  the  blind  at  the  special  schools 
was  discussed  and  advocated  b}"  some  of  those  present. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Examiners  of  the  pupils  in  the  Hterary 
and  musical  classes  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  being  made  and  with  the 
method  of  instruction,  etc.  The  reports  of  the  Examiners  are  included  in  this 
report  and  will  be  found  to  give  interesting  particulars  of  what  is  being  done  at 
the  Institution. 

During  the  past  yeai ,  teaching  on  the  "  Kindergarten "  system  was 
inaugurated,  but  too  recently  to  speak  of  its  likely  results. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  during  the  past  year  was  fairly  good  and  there 
were  no  interruptions  on  that  score  to  the  ordinary  routine.  One  loss  the  Institu- 
tion did  sustain  and  that  was  of  its  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Corson,  who  died  in 
August.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Institution  since  its  opening  and  was 
liked  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  his  faithfully  performed  duties  brought 
him  into  contact.    Dr.  Marquis  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Corson. 

The  Principal  in  his  report  states  that  the  want  of  a  gymnasium  is  very 
much  felt.  1  should  like  to  see  a  well  fitted  up  gymnasium  added  to  the  Institu- 
tion buildings,  and  I  trust  that  funds  may  be  found  for  the  purpose. 

Inspections. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  made  by  me  after  my  various  inspections  are 
appended  : — 

"  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  on  the 
19th  Januaiy,  and  saw  all  the  pupils  then  under  instruction,  namely,  81  males 
and  53  females ;  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  their  health  had  been  uniformly 
good  since  the  opening  of  the  session. 

"  The  teachers  and  instructors  were  zealously  engaged  in  the  routnie  of  their 
respective  departments,  and  the  classes  appeared  to  be  making  good  progress. 
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"  The  Institution  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  as  to 
cleanliness  and  order. 

"  The  special  object  of  my  visit  on  this  occasion  was  to  determine  in  regard 
to  the  appropriation  which  would  be  required  for  the  current  year  on  capital 
account. 

"  One  of  the  projects  coming  under  this  head  is  the  proposed  introduction  of 
the  "  Kindergarten  System  "  of  teaching  in  the  Institution  ;  and  as  the  result  of 
correspondence  and  enquiries  about  the  subject  by  the  Principal  was  quite 
satisfactory,  his  recommendation  in  this  regard  was  approved. 

"  The  whole  system  of  instruction  of  the  blind  is,  in  fact,  identified  with  the 
"  Kindergarten  "  method,  and  the  adoption  of  the  more  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive plan  now  in  vogue  will  undoubtedly  greatly  facilitate  the  imparting  of 
instruction  to  the  pupils.  Representations  will  therefore  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  having  a  small  sum  placed  to  the  credit  of  Capital  Account 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  materials  required  in  introducing  the  "  Kinder- 
garten System." 

"  Other  sums  will  be  required  to  be  expended  for  improving  the  grounds, 
work-rooms,  laundry,  refitting  boiler  and  pump  house,  material  for  relaying 
walks,  etc.,  the  details  of  which  will  be  duly  submitted  when  the  estimates  are 
being  considered.  The  total  amount  required  however  will  be  comparatively 
small,  as  the  Institution  is  now  in  such  excellent  order  throughout." 

"  I  again  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  29th  August  and  found 
that  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  5th  September,  the  build- 
ings and  apartments  had  undergone  a  thorough  renovation.  Plaster  ceilings  had 
been  removed  and  pine  sheeting  substituted  where  necessary. 

"  The  plumbing  and  steam  pipes  have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  and 
painting  and  kalsomining  have  been  done  where  necessary. 

"  The  laundry  machinery  purchased  had  been  supplied  according  to  order, 
and  put  in  position  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institution  Engineer,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  ;  and  after  duly  testing  it,  it  is  found  to  work  well.  In 
placing  the  machinery  due  regard  has  been  had  to  the  convenient  working  of  the 
washers,  etc.,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  substantially  completed. 

"  In  removing  the  old  machines  it  was  found  that  some  renewals  were 
required  which  increased  the  cost  of  fitting  up  beyond  the  estimated  sum  ;  but  no 
expenditure  has  been  made  which  was  not  necessary  to  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  work, 

"  Arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  system  of  in- 
struction have  been  completed,  and  this  work  will  be  thoroughly  prosecuted  during 
the  ensuing  session  with  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  much  good  in  the  early 
education  of  the  pupils. 

"  In  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Institution,  plans  were 
discussed  with  the  Principal  for  affording  some  additional  advantages  to  the  older 
pupils  in  the  higher  branches,  and  the  spirit  shewn  by  the  staff  in  co-operating 
with  the  Principal  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  indicates  that  the  coming 
session  will  be  a  successful  one. 

"As  the  result  of  personal  visits  and  the  distribution  of  circulars,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  is  likely  to  be  increased  and  the  average  during  the 
coming  session  promises  to  be  greater  than  for  some  years  past. 

"  In  view  of  the  dry  season  the  grounds  present  a  very  creditable  appearance, 
and  the  farm  crops  are  fairly  good  and  the  roots  and  vegetables  will  be  fully 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  Institution." 
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EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 
Literary  Department. 

The  Classes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brant- 
ford  Central  School,  and  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector,  their  report  is  as 
under : — 

The  undersigned,  whom  you  charged  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  literary 
classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  have  the  honor  to  report  for  your 
information  the  results  as  follows  : 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  25th,  28th  and  29th  May  last  and  finally  concluded 
on  the  9th  June.  Everything  about  the  Institution  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  grounds  very  much  improved  since  our  last  official  visit  two  years  ago.  The 
new  fence  around  the  grounds  with  which  the  public  come  chiefly  in  contact,  and  the 
many  additional  ornamental  trees  planted  in  the  interval,  especially  the  double  rows  of 
elms  along  both  sides  of  the  drive  from  the  main  entrance  at  the  head  of  Palmerston 
Avenue,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  view.  The  class-rooms 
were  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  the  interest,  attention  and  order  of  the  pupils  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  classes  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  each  teacher  have 
been  grouped  and  the  results  of  the  examination  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Mr.  Wlckens^s  Classes. 

Arithmetic — Class  B,  13  pupils.  Easy  problems  were  submitted  in  fractions, 
denominate  numbers,  etc.,  and  were  solved  with  facility  and  fair  accuracy;  one  got  the 
maximum  and  three  the  half  or  over. 

Reading — Class  A,  16  pupils  present.  They  were  exercised  both  in  prose  and 
poetry  and,  with  three  exceptions,  did  well ;  several  read  with  good  expression  and  pay 
due  regard  to  emphasis. 

Geography — Class  A.  This  is  a  favourite  study  with  the  blind  and  the  dissected 
maps  which  the  pupils  manipulate  with  such  skill  and  readiness  afford  them  a  splendid 
exercise.  They  were  examined  in  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
incidentally  in  the  general  geography  of  the  world.  The  average  of  correct  answers  was 
very  high.  The  physical  features  of  some  of  the  countries,  their  commerce  and  manu- 
factories, government,  religion,  productions,  etc.,  were  investigated  and  the  answers  given 
evince,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Physiology — This  class  was  examined  on  the  general  structure  of  the  human  body  ; 
the  location,  forms  and  functions  of  the  nine  vital  organs,  including  digestion,  circulation 
and  respiration,  and  showed  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  whole.  They  were  also  ex- 
amined upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  generally  upon  hygiene  and 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

Writing — Class  A.  The  blind  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  this  accomplishment  and 
the  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  both  skill  and  patience  had  been  exercised  by 
the  teacher.  As  a  test  of  penmanship  and  composition  they  were  asked  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  piano-firm  ordering  an  instrument  which  they  were  to  describe,  making  enquiries  as 
to  price,  etc.    The  writing  in  most  cases  was  quite  legible  and  the  composition  fair. 

Grammar — Class  B.  This  class  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  ;  parse  and  analyze  very  well  and  correct  ordinary  errors  in  English  with 
facility.  On  the  whole  a  good  class  and  show  the  value  of  grammar  by  speaking  very 
correctly. 

2.  Mr.  Alexander's  Classes. 

Arithmetic — Class  D,  8  seniors  and  4  juniors.  This  class  was  examined  in  multpli- 
cation  table  and  the  four  fundamental  rules,  easy  problems.  The  senior  division  did 
fairly  well  good  work  ;  the  junior  not  quite  so  well. 
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Grammar — Class  A.  This  class  numbered  13  and  does  exceptionally  good  work  ; 
analyze  complex  and  compound  sentences  readily,  parse  well  ;  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin  roots  and  of  synonyms.    Class  about  up  to  Entrance  standard. 

Reading — Class  C,  20  in  number  in  3  sections.  Reading  generally  fluent  and  with 
good  expression. 

Writing — Cljiss  B,  21  members.    Most  write  with  facility  and  in  legible  style. 

Geography — Limits  of  work  :  America  generally,  and  the  Dominion  and  Ontario 
more  particularly.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
countries  and  their  principal  rivers,  cities,  etc.  They  were  examined  minutely  in  the 
maps  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  in  which  they  had  been  well  and  carefully  taught. 
Placing  a  pupil's  finger  on  the  head  of  a  tack  representing  a  town  or  city  he  would  name 
it,  tell  its  location,  manufactories,  public  institutions,  railway  facilities,  etc.  By  means 
of  small  paste  board  maps,  upon  which  were  glued  strings  representing  the  different 
Ontario  railways,  they  had  been  taught  to  trace  accurately  the  routes,  and  the  principal 
places  passed  were  described.    The  class  did  well. 

Object  Lessons — Class  D  ;  small  children  learning  the  properties  of  common  things 
and  their  uses 

S.  Miss  Walshe's  Classes. 

Grammar — Class  C,  10  pupils.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  parts  of  speech, 
definitions,  parsing  and  analyzing  simple  sentences.  A  well-taught  class  that  do  their 
work  very  thoroughly. 

Geography — Class  D,  19  in  number,  1  absent  and  1  sick.  Limit:  Ontario,  counties, 
county  towns  and  principal  places,  railways,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  pupils  evinced  an 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  on  all  these  points. 

Arithmetic — Class  A.  This  is  one  of  the  best  classes  we  ever  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  teaching  had  been  thoroughly  done  and  deserves  more  than  ordinary  commenda- 
tion ;  difference  of  attainments  there  was  certainly,  but  the  uniform  excellence  was  more 
noticeable.  The  questions  comprised  problems  in  percentage,  interest,  application  of 
square  and  cubic  measure  and  the  whole  range  of  fractions.  The  demeanor  of  the  class- 
was  excellent  and  the  result  of  the  examination  most  satisfactory. 

Object  Lessons — The  senior  class  in  this  subject.  Stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and 
other  animals  used,  and  from  these  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  give  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  size,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  various  animals  about  which  they  read  ;  they  were  examined 
as  to  the  class,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  specimens  used,  and  answered  admirably.  Too  high 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  pains  taken  in  the  instruction  of  this  class. 

Reading — Class  A.  This  subject  of  primary  importance  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  well  taught ;  the  class  consists  of  several  sections  in  different  degrees  of  advance- 
ment. Each  member  was  examined  by  opening  liis  book  at  random  and  directing  him  to 
read.  The  words  were  readily  recognized,  read  with  distinctness,  correct  emphasis  and 
pleasing  tone. 

Writing — Class  C.  This  class  writes  very  fairly  ;  they  were  examined  in  the 
formation  of  capitals  and  figures  as  well  as  in  the  writing  of  some  sentences  ;  they  do* 
their  work  well  for  a  class  lately  beginning. 

4.  Miss  GillevkS  Classes. 

A.  English  History — Limits  :  from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period  to  date. 
The  class  numbers  19  ;  they,  the  pupils,  were  thoroughly  examined  on  the  social,  political 
and  constitutional  changes  of  the  period,  as  far  at  least  as  time  would  permit,  and  ex- 
hibited much  more  than  the  average  knowledge  of  the  subject.  All  but  two  got  half  the 
maximum  or  over. 
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B.  Canadian  History — Same  class  as  last.  They  were  put  through  a  general  review 
of  this  subject,  including  the  early  explorations,  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  French, 
the  English  conquest,  the  constitutional  and  other  ohanges  since,  touching  all  of  which 
the  answering  was  excellent. 

Writing — Class  D,  1 1  pupils.  The  writing  of  this  class  was  very  good,  there  being 
only  one  inferior  writer  among  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic — Class  C.  The  examination  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  faithful  work  ; 
it  consisted  of  problems,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  practical  problems.  The  problem  was  first  distinctly 
stated  to  the  class,  then  waiting  about  two  minutes  as  an  average  for  the  solution  ;  as  the 
pupils  finish  they  rise,  one  is  asked  to  state  the  result  when  all  who  agree  with  him  sit 
down.    Every  problem  submitted  was  solved  by  same  number  of  the  class. 

English  Grammar — Class  D.  The  pupils  here  have  mastered  the  elementary  parts 
of  etymology  and  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax ;  their  replies  were  in  the  main 
correct  and  one-half  did  excellent  work. 

English  Literature — This  class  numbers  16  and  consists  of  the  best  and  brightest  of 
the  advanced  pupils.  The  subject  is  a  favourite  one  and  the  class  manifests  a  wonderful 
liking  for  it ;  the  examination  occupied  some  hours.  The  history  of  English  literature 
was  passed  rapidly  in  review,  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  as  Caedman,  Bede,  Alfred  the 
Great,  the  early  Norman  as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  ;  Chaucer,  and  his  contemporaries  in 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  ;  something  of  the  Troubadors  and  Trouveres  and  the  chronicle 
writers,  the  authors  of  the  Renaissance  as  More,  Colet  and  Erasmus,  and  the  galaxy  that 
adorned  the  "spacious"  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  etc.  The  knowledge  displayed  along 
the  whole  range  was  astonishing.  The  drama  of  Macbeth  had  been  carefully  studied, 
the  plot  and  drift  of  the  plays  was  thoroughly  understood  and  the  most  striking  passages 
had  been  memorized  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Of  the  outlines  of  French  literature 
they  had  also  learned  something,  Saintsbury's  Primer  had  been  used  on  this  as  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brook's  had  been  in  English  literature.  The  examination  on  the  whole  was 
very  satisfactory  and  reflected  credit  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

ifr,  Conolly's  Classes. 

A.  Writing — Class  C,  a  class  of  16  ;  8  of  whom  write  fairly  well. 

B.  Reading — Class  D.  Some  of  this  class  are  just  learning  the  alphabet,  others  are 
reading  words  of  one  syllable.  They  had  evidently  been  carefully  taught  and  showed 
considerable  aptitude  in  recognizing  the  different  letters  and  words. 

C.  Gymnastics — This  subject  had  been  taught  with  great  care ;  the  various  extension 
movements,  timed  by  the  organ  played  by  one  of  the  pupils,  were  made  with  greatest 
accuracy  ;  the  whole  of  the  exercises  were  well  done  and  showed  the  attention  and  care 
bestowed  by  the  Instructor. 

Junior  Classes  in  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar — Class  E,  a  division  of  15 
pupils,  in  three  sections,  under  a  pupil  teacher.  The  first  section  (numbering  three  pupils) 
did  fair  work  in  arithmetic,  and  one  did  well  in  grammar  ;  the  second  section  also  did 
fairly  well  in  arithmetic  and  very  well  in  grammar  ;  the  third  section,  6  present,  1  absent, 
a  little  below  the  mark  in  arithmetic  but  fair  in  grammar. 

Here  closes  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination. 

In  the  pupil's  library  are  1,650  volumes  in  embossed  print  and  about  400  in  point 
print ;  since  midsummer,  1886,  about  200  volumes  have  been  added.  The  teachers  and 
reference  library  contains  about  1,400  volumes. 

To  the  Museum  there  have  been  recently  added  specimens  of  the  seal,  kangaroo,  red 
ox,  squirrel,  duck,  eagle,  horned  owl,  wild  turkey,  grey  heron,  models  of  ear  and  eye,  of 
vertbrae  and  ribs  ;  the  equipment  altogether  is  very  fair.     A  gymnasium  is  still  very 
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much  needed  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  speedily  supplied.  The  work  of  next  year  was. 
talked  over  between  the  teachers  and  the  Examiners,  aided  by  the  Principal,  the  work, 
that  is  so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  and  an  outline  was  sketched  that  will  probably  be 
found  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  stafi  for  many  attentions  and 
courtesies  during  the  examination. 


Musical  Department. 

This  was  again  examined  by  Professor  Aldons,  of  Hamilton.  A  copy  of  his 
report  is  given  below  : 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  examination  which  I  held  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  on  Thursday,  May  31st,  and  Friday,  June  1st.  Owing  to- 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  musical  examination  held  last  year  on  account  of  sickness,  I 
found  many  of  the  pupils  much  advanced  since  I  last  saw  them  two  years  ago.  It  i& 
unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  note  of  the  classes  in  piano  and  pipe- organ  playing,, 
under  Mr.  H.  F.  Williams  ;  piano  students,  under  Miss  Callaghan  ;  and  piano  and  reed 
organ  students,  under  Miss  Moore.  They  all  showed  the  results  of  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic teaching,  proving  that  their  teachers  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  progress,  and 
help  them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  would  note  the  beneficial  results  of  a  graded 
system  of  study,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  each  pupil  through  a  more  complete  and 
systematic  training  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  besides  tending  to  develop  among 
the  pupils  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  find  some  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  students  being 
employed  as  pupil  teachers,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  future  work  in  that  department. 
The  results  of  their  teaching  I  found  very  satisfactory.  The  various  grades  of  harmony 
students,  some  under  Mr.  Williams  and  some  under  Miss  Moore,  are  making  good 
advance,  as  also  the  point  print  class  under  Miss  Moore.  Owing  to  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Howson  through  ill-health,  the  vocal  department  has  been  for  the  past 
few  months  under  the  care  of  Miss  Callaghan.  As  a  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  their 
training,  the  full  choral  class  sang  the  first  long  fugue  chorus  from  "  Kebekah,"  with 
hardly  any  hesitation,  a  task  by  no  means  easy  for  those  in  full  possession  of  their  sight, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  work.  Some  very  fair  solo  and  duet 
singing  was  done  by  female  voices,  but  the  male  department  was  decidedly  weak,  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  pupils,  who  could  give  valuable  assistance, 
fancy  they  have  not  time  to  devote  to  it.  The  violin  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Baker,  of  Gait,  in  their  various  degrees  of  advancement  show  evidence  of 
painstaking  and  thorough  teaching.  The  more  advanced  pupils  played  their  pieces 
prepared  for  the  forthcoming  concert  in  an  artistic  manner,  as  well  as  with  good 
technical  skill. 

There  are  several  students  well  advanced  in  tuning,  under  Mr.  Raymond's  guidance. 
Some  were  prepared  to  go  out  and  earn  a  good  livelihood  by  that  means.  I  should  like 
especially  to  notice  the  heartiness  of  the  singing  at  the  daily  service  in  the  hall,  a  feature 
which,  being  carefully  attended  to,  makes  their  daily  worship  more  hearty  and  devout.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  stock  of  pianos  was  very  much  better  than  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  visit.  The  addition  of  several  new  ones  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
old  cannot  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  pupils  who,  from  their  peculiar  affliction, 
are  more  sensitive  than  most  to  the  condition  of  the  instrument  they  play  on. 

Concerning  the  grand  piano,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  both  in  touch  and  tone,  I 
should  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  dispensed  with  altogether  (not  repaired),  and  a 
really  good  one  procured  which  should  then  be  kept  solely  for  concert  purposes,  and 
never  used  for  ordinary  practising. 
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In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  the  entire 
staff  for  the  kindness  that  I  experienced  during  my  short  stay  in  the  Institution,  and  for 
the  kindly  help  that  was  afiorded  to  me  in  every  way. 

Maintenance  Expenditure. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  year  under  report  and 
the  preceding  year  is  shewn  below  : 


Year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1887. 

Year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1888. 

Service. 

Total  Ex- 

Annual 

Total  Fy- 

Annual 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

penditure. 

cost  per 
pupil. 

S  c. 

§  c. 

S  c. 

S  c. 

15,848  33 

119  16 

16,226  02 

122  92 

228  39 

1  72 

140  25 

1  06 

2,773  53 

20  85 

3,090  65 

23  41 

737  48 

5  54 

886  93 

6  72 

979  98 

7  37 

1,297  96 

9  84 

1,842  71 

13  85 

2,086  43 

15  80 

306  82 

2  31 

636  01 

4  82 

510  49 

3  84 

790  85 

5  99 

Fuel  

2,342  91 

17  62 

3,145  83 

23  83 

1,004  55 

7  55 

1,029  40 

7  80 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

376  14 

2  83 

341  94 

2  59 

670  74 

5  04 

915  67 

6  94 

1,028  13 

7  73 

1,185  75 

8  98 

937  41 

7  05 

1,443  79 

10  94 

739  67 

5  56 

606  29 

4  59 

Books  and  educational  appliances   

1,040  26 

7  82 

1,292  84 

9  80 

1,519  80 

11  43 

1,593  64 

12  07 

Totals  

32,887  94 

247  27 

36,710  25 

278  10 

The  increase  in  the  cost  is  chiefly  due  to  the  higher  prices  charged  for  meat, 
flour,  butter  and  other  food  supplies,  and  for  coal ;  also,  unusual  expenditures 
were  incurred  in  repairs,  furnishings  and  bedding,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
diphtheria. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  Principal,  with 
statistical  tables  attached  ;  also,  the  report  of  the  Acting-Surgeon. 


« 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

To  Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions^  etc. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1888.    As  usual,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  the  number  of 

Pupils  in  Attendance. 

The  session  which  terminated  on  the  13th  June  last,  showed  an  enrolment  of  136 
pupils,  or  six  less  than  1886-7.  Of  the  136  eighty-three  were  males  and  fifty-three 
females. 

The  pupils  in  actual  residence  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  numbered  124;  of  these 
seventy-one  were  males  and  fifty-three  females.  The  corresponding  number  in  1887  was 
127,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  males  and  fifty  females.  The  attendance  of  males  on 
the  30th  September,  1888,  was  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  six  less,  while  of  females  there  were 
three  more  than  in  1887.  Of  the  136  registered  in  1887-8,  there  were  103,  fifty-nine 
males  and  forty -four  females,  in  attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  leaving  thirty- 
three  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

Males.    Females.  Total. 


Graduated  in  literary  classes  and  piano                            1  .  .  1 

"        in  willow  work  with  full  outfits                        3  .  .  3 

"   .                       "           partial  outfit.                   1  1 

"        in  piano  tuning  with  full  outfit                        2  .  .  2 

"        in  piano   1  1 

Left  without  graduating  in  any  branch                           2  . .  2 

Became  ineligible  from  improved  vision  ,      2  1  3 

Left  owing  to  physical  incapacity                                     1  . .  1 

Left  from  ill  health  during  session    2  2 

Died  in  the  Institution   1  1 

Left  Canada    1  1 

Advisedly  excluded                                                       1  .  .  1 

Retired  to  avoid  expulsion                                            1  . .  1 

Expelled  since  re-opening                                               1  . .  1 

Return  temporarily  deferred  owing  to  state  of  health, 

eye  treatment,  and  other  explained  causes                   7  3  10 

Absence  not  yet  explained                                           2  . .  2 

Totals                                                     24  9  33 


With  the  advent  of  a  new  session  sixteen  fresh  pupils  have  presented  themselves;, 
ten  males  and  six  females,  and  five  former  pupils,  two  males  and  three  females,  not  in 
Attendance  last  session,  have  sought  re-admission. 
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The  new  pupils  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Years.  Males.    Females.  Total. 

6   1         ..  1 

7   1  2  3 

8   1 

9   1 

11    1 

13   2 

15   1 

16   1 

18   1 

20   1 

21    1 

28   1 

35   1 

Totals   10  6  16 


In  addition  to  the  pupils  already  returned,  or  who  may  be  expected  to  return  ere  long^ 
and  numbering  together  134,  there  are  five  new  applicants  for  admission  on  the  list,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  other  cases  will  be  heard  of  as  the  session  advances.  An  average 
attendance,  or  rather  more  than  our  recent  average,  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated.  On 
the  male  pupils'  side  we  shall,  without  any  doubt,  have  our  full  number,  eighty,  which  is 
all  we  can  suitably  accommodate  without  undue  crowding.  With  the  new  year  we  shall 
probably  have  close  upon  140  pupils  to  report  in  residence. 

For  several  years  after  the  Institution  opened  a  regular  canvass  of  the  Province  was 
maintained,  and  the  large  attendance  in  the  years  1878  to  1881  was  no  doubt  due,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  vigorous  efforts  then  put  forth.  But  it  was  very  naturally  argued 
that,  with  time,  the  fact  of  such  an  Institution  being  in  existence,  and  the  advantages, 
oflfered  by  it,  would  have  obtained  so  much  publicity  as  to  make  special  and  expensive 
eflforts  in  that  direction  unnecessary.  Visits  of  this  kind  have  consequently  been  chiefly 
confined,  for  some  time  past,  to  a  few  points  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  taken  by  our 
ofl&cers  when  acting  as  guides  to  pupils,  or  to  places  where  cases  were  known  to  exist  of 
blind  youths  eligible  for  admission.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province  three  of  our 
officers  have  this  year  made  such  visits.  The  western  part  has  been  more  systematically 
worked.  One  of  our  staff,  Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander,  has  taken  journeys  extending  north- 
ward to  Lake  Nipissing  and  westward  to  Windsor,  covering  a  large  area  of  ground  in 
various  directions  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  labours  have  borne  good  fruit  and 
their  effect  will  be  attended  with  further  benefit  in  time  to  come. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  admit  that  our  exertions  in  this  respect  are  too  often 
followed  by  disappointment.  Reluctance  to  part  with  a  blind  son  or  daughter  is  natural 
enough  ;  but  when  that  reluctance  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  life-ruin 
of  the  objects  of  mistaken  affection  it  becomes  criminal.  Let  me  give  a  few  instances  in 
our  experience  on  this  point. 

A  young  girl,  totally  blind,  but  once  bright  and  intelligent,  and  possessing  a  sweet 
voice  which  she  kept  in  full  exercise  and  which  might  have  been  trained  to  great  advantage, 
has  been  under  my  notice  for  nearly  seven  years.  Her  parents  have  been  again  and  again 
urged  to  send  her  to  the  Institution,  and  every  inducement  that  mii^ht  be  expected  to 
influence  them  to  discharge  this  obvious  duty  has  been  held  out.  Meantime  seclusion, 
confinement  to  the  house  and  the  dull  routine  of  back  settlement  life  have  done  their 
cruel  work.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  twenty  now,  deaf,  dull,  listless,  aj)athetic,  all  the 
possible  joys  of  existence  denied,  and  every  hope,  talent  and  aspiration  strangled  by 
parental  folly. 

A  boy,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  a  village  on  a  line  of  railway,  was,  in 
answer  to  an  application,  notified  some  four  years  since  of  his  admission.  The  family 
were  poor,  but  good  natured  neighbours  contributed  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  lad's 

2  (B.) 
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t)uttit  and  travelling  expenses.  Unfortunately  the  money  was  handed  over  to  the  boy's 
friends,  a  period  of  festivity  followed,  the  fund  was  exhausted,  and  the  boy  has  remained 
at  home  to  this  day.  He  had  formerly  some  animation  and  mingled,  so  far  as  able,  in 
the  sports  of  other  lads.  He  is  now  nearly  a  man  in  years,  idle,  secretive,  and  morose, 
certain  as  time  goes  on  to  become  a  burden  and,  possibly,  a  danger  to  the  community. 
His  case  is  one  among  several  I  could  name  of  a  nearly  analogous  character. 

Let  me  mention  one  more.  I  received,  a  few  months  since,  from  a  public  man,  in  a 
western  county,  a  letter  inquiring  on  what  terms  a  blind  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  could  be  admitted  to  the  Institution. 
I  had  only  to  tell  the  writer  that  the  same  boy  had  been  on  car  list  of  prospective  pupils 
for  four  or  five  years,  that  he  had  been  periodically  visited  and  that  his  parents  alone  were 
to  blame  if,  since  he  was  old  enough  to  come  to  us,  he  had  not  been  receiving  a  first-class 
and  gratuitous  education.  In  the  course  of  the  late  vacation  a  fresh  attempt  was  made. 
The  boy  was  found  running  about  the  street  of  a  country  village,  frequenting  the  tavern 
and  listening  to  all  the  bad  language  and  coarse  and  profane  conversation  prevailing  in 
such  places,  and  calling  for  his  pipe  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a  man  of  importance. 
His  parents  can  stand  his  rapid  moral  deterioration,  his  liability  to  accident,  his  intro- 
duction into  every  bad  habit,  yet  have  not  the  sense  and  firmness  to  send  hira  to  an 
institution  where  his  health,  safety,  morals  and  education  would  be  all  watched  over,  and 
that  too  as  they  can  be  in  no  ordinary  home. 

I  might  give  a  whole  string  of  such  instances  of  ignorant,  criminal,  neglect  and  folly, 
but  let  these  for  the  moment  suffice.  To  provide  an  effectual  remedy  is  not  easy.  The 
educational  law  of  Ontario  makes  the  attendance  of  children  at  a  public  school  compul- 
sory. The  truant  officer  is  a  recognized  authority.  I  remember  when,  in  1871,  a  new 
school  Act  was  before  the  Local  Legislature,  the  author  of  which  was  the  late  Dr.. 
Ef^erton  Ryerson,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a  somewhat  lively  criticism  of  certain 
loosely  drawn  clauses,  showed  that  a  contumacious  parent  who  kept  a  child  from  school 
mi^^ht  suffer  continuous  and  even  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  penalties  under  the  Act 
have,  of  course,  never  gone  to  that  length,  but  there  are  penalties  and  there  is  compulsion. 
Yet,  the  chances  are  that  the  seeing  child  is  detained  from  school  more  from  necessity 
than  choice,  to  supply  domestic  help  or  provide  a  small  addition  to  a  too  meagre  income. 
But  the  blind  child  until  trained  is  useless,  not  a  factor  in  any  sense  in  the  social  economy  of 
the  household,  and  yet  with  all  the  tendencies  to  evil  of  his  more  active  and  independent 
vision-possessing  associates.  On  the  other  hand,  legislatures  and  governments  can  only 
act  as  public  opinion  sustains  them.  Would  public  opinion  approve  of  a  law  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  so  as  to  compel  them  to  avail  of  the  privi- 
leges which  public  liberality  and  policy  provide  for  his  education  ?  My  own  opinion  has 
been  in  times  past  that  public  opinion  has  not  been  ripe  for  such  heroic  treatment  even 
of  an  unquestionable  evil.  At  the  late  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Balti- 
more, the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  was  discussed,  and  I  took  a  position  some- 
what adverse  to  such  legislation.  But  the  proofs  which  the  last  few  months  have  afforded 
of  the  gross  stupidity  of  parents  and  its  sad  results  have  induced  me  to  desire  that  with 
proper  safeguards  some  remedy  might  be  applied  when,  after  the  child  has  arrived  at  a 
given  age,  the  excuse  for  retaining  him  or  her  at  home  can  exist  no  longer.  Meantime, 
may  I  appeal  to  all  who  read  this  report  to  second  the  efforts  used  to  overcome  the 
Reluctance  of  parents  and  their  unnecessary  fears  for  the  happiness  of  those  who,  if  once 
here  would  only  regret  that  they  had  not  been  admitted  long  before.  In  order  to  secure 
the  help  we  need  in  this  direction,  three  thousand  copies  of  the  following  circular  were 
recently  addressed  to  the  respective  ministers  of  religion  and  township  clerks  of  the 
Province,  and  several  applications  have  come  to  hand  in  consequence  : 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

"Brantford,  July  25th,  1888. 

*♦  Dear  Sir, — Should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  young  persons  in  your  neighbor- 
liood  who  are  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  so  impaired  that  their  education,  or  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  is  thereby  interfered  with,  may  I  beg  you  to  supply  me 
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with  the  addresses  of  such  in  order  that  I  may  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  before  their 
friends  the  benefits  oflfered  by  this  Institution.  Although  the  Institution  has  now  been 
established  for  sixteen  years,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  some  as  yet  ignorant  even 
of  its  existence,  to  whom  the  advantages  it  presents  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  And 
if  you  know  of  those  who,  while  aware  that  the  Institution  exists,  have  neglected  to 
avail  of  its  privileges  for  a  blind  or  partially  blind  son  or  daughter,  I  would  ask  you  to 
use  your  influence  to  convince  them  that  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  child  and  to 
society,  should  overcome  all  reluctance  and  hesitation. 

"  The  pupils  of  this  Institution  receive  a  literary  education  equal  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  aff'orded  by  the  ordinary  public  schools ;  if  musical,  they  are 
instructed  thoroughly  in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  violin  and  theory  of  music  ;  the  male 
pupils  are,  according  to  aptitude  and  capacity,  taught  pianoforte  tuning,  or  chair-making 
and  basket  work ;  the  female  pupils,  machine  and  hand-sewing,  machine  and  hand- 
knitting,  bead  work  and  fancy  work  generally.  Board  and  instruction  are  gratuitous. 
The  moral  and  religious  training  of  all  receives  careful  attention,  while  members  of  the 
various  churches  are  strictly  protected  against  interference  with  their  particular  views 
and  opinions. 

"  The  health  of  the  Institution  is  watched  over  by  a  physician  who  is  in  daily 
attendance.  The  situation  of  the  Institution  is  delightful,  and  means  for  exercise  are 
ample.  It  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  friends  of  pupils  can  see  them  at  any  time. 
The  present  vacation  will  terminate  on  the  5th  of  September  next,  and  applicants  for 
admission  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  me  at  once,  but  they  can  be  received  during 
the  session  if  not  able  to  join  at  the  date  mentioned. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"A.  H.  Dymond, 

"  Principal." 

The  Staff. 

As  in  former  years,  I  have  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  able  and  generous  sup- 
port received  from  the  staff  of  the  Institution.  A  change  has  occurred  in  the  industrial 
branch,  Miss  L.  Muirhead,  instructress  in  knitting,  having  retired  and  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Laura  H.  Haycock.  At  Christmas  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  Flanagan, 
junior  resident-master,  created  a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
B.  G.  Connolly.  The  decision  of  the  Government,  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  class,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  led  to  inquiries  being  made  for  a 
lady  competent  to  take  charge  of  that  branch  of  instruction.  These  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  who  had  recently  passed  an  examination  for 
*'  Directress,"  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  Kindergarten,  at  Toronto,  with  great 
credit.  In  order  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  kinder- 
garten system  of  teaching  to  blind  pupils'  requirements.  Miss  Johnson  is  about  proceed- 
ing to  New  York  where,  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  work  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  that  city,  she  will,  by  the  kindness  of  its  able  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wait,  acquire  all  necessary  information  for  her  future  interesting  duties. 

The  Late  Dr.  W.  C.  Corson. 

I  cannot  close  my  reference  to  late  and  present  colleagues  without  a  special  allusion 
to  the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  excellent  medical  officer.  Dr. 
W.  0.  Corson,  which  took  place  early  in  August  last.  Dr.  Corson  was  appointed  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Institution.  His  services  consequently  extended  over  sixteen  years, 
of  which  period  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  we  became  colleagues.  The  relations  of 
the  Medical  Officer  and  Principal  are  very  intimate  and  often  involve  matters  of  a  confi- 
dential and  more  or  less  delicate  character.  The  greatest  mutual  confidence  should  exist 
between  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  friendly  regard  necessary  to 
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perfect  freedom  of  communication  was  never  broken  during  the  whole  time  we  were 
associated.  Although  Dr.  Corson  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  specialist  in  regard  to  diseases- 
affecting  the  sight,  and  for  surgical  treatment  of  the  eye  our  pupils  are  always  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  skilled  oculist,  yet,  from  previous  study  and  a  large  field  for  observa- 
tion here,  Dr.  Oorson  was  usually  found  correct  in  his  advice  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such  treatment  and  also  able  greatly  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  in  whose  cases  the 
trouble  was  of  an  active  or  progressive  character.  In  his  general  medical  practice  among 
the  pupils  his  kindly  manner  secured  respect  and  confidence,  while  any  attempt  by  a 
patient  to  overrate  symptoms  or  to  cause  needless  trouble  was  soon  detected  and  effectu- 
ally repressed.  If  Dr.  Corson  was  apt  to  err  a  little  at  times  by  taking  too  serious  a. 
view  of  the  case  before  him,  it  was,  I  think,  largely  from  his  knowledg3  of  the  great 
responsibilities  resting  upon  those  in  charge  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  End  his  anxiety 
that  no  hesitation  promptly  to  adopt  any  measures  the  circumstances  required  should  be 
laid  to  our  charge.  Although  a  man  of  years  and  large  experience  Dr.  Corson  was. 
always  not  only  willing  but  apparently  happy  to  accept  assistance  and  advice  from  others. 
And  while  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  those  who  were  successively  to  fill 
his  office,  when  he  should  be  here  no  longer,  might  be  his  equals  in  professional  skill  and 
knowledge,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  no  one  will  be  found  more  exact  than  Dr. 
Corson  in  attendance,  more  faithful  to  duty  or  more  devoted  in  his  services  to  those  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  to  him  for  aid. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Marquis,  who  has  for  many  years  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  this  neighborhood,  as  Dr.  Corson's  successor,  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  those  who- 
are  familiar  with  Dr.  Marquis'  high  character  and  professional  reputation. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

For  the  progress  and  attainments  of  our  pupils  in  the  literary  departments  of  study 
the  reports  of  the  examiners  may  be  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  omission  of  the  examina- 
tions, for  sufficient  reasons  explained  in  my  last  report,  in  1887,  to  a  large  number  of 
pupils  the  ordeal  was  a  new  experience  altogether  and  the  most  kind  and  considerate 
handling  of  the  examiners  notwithstanding,  a  degree  of  nervousness  was  observable  in 
many  which  certainly  impaired  their  ability  to  answer  promptly  and  correctly.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils,  however,  did  well,  and  the  teachers  and  Principal  felt,  as  in 
previous  years,  that  the  Examiners'  visit  was  very  helpful  and  stimulating  in  its  general 
effect.  It  has  been  my  desire  for  some  time  past  to  attain  to  a  somewhat  higher  level 
than  we  have  hitherto  reached  in  our  literary  work.  The  tastes  of  many  of  our  pupils  lie 
very  decidedly  in  a  literary  direction,  and  it  is  right  these  should  be  gratified.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why,  where  personal  circumstances  enable  the  possessor  of  special  talent 
to  put  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  not  be  called  into  exercise.  If  behind  the 
darkened  orbit  there  lies  the  brain  of  a  successful  orator,  preacher,  lecturer,  lawyer  or 
politician,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  world  losing  the  benefits  such  powers  may 
confer  upon  mankind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  a  college  will  be 
established  on  this  continent  for  the  higher  education  of  blind  youths.  Such  exist  in 
Great  Britain  already.  We  can  but  pretend  here  to  lay  the  humble  foundation  for  such 
work  and  propose  to  proceed  only  by  short  steps.  After  consultation  with  the  examiners 
it  was  decided  to  add  such  subjects  as  Elocution,  Ethnology,  Philology  and  Mental 
Philosophy  to  our  course  of  study  and  to  widen  the  researches  of  our  literature  class  by 
taking  up  within  certain  limits  Spanish,  French  and  Italian  literature.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  class  in  Mental  Philosophy,  for  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found  easy  to  assign 
time  without  the  curtailment  of  other  studies,  all  the  above  arrangements  are  now  being 
carried  into  effect.  With  our  Kindergarten  class  in  operation  for  juniors,  in  addition  to 
the  increased  advantages  afforded  as  above  described  to  senior  pupils,  the  session  should 
shew  at  its  close  a  good  record. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  report  of  Professor  Aldous  testifies  to  the  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
musical  dei)artment,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils'  abilities  at  our  closing  concert  must 
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have  convinced  those  present  that  the  examiners'  eulogiums  were  not  exaggerated.  The 
serious  illness  of  "Mrs.  Howson  deprived  the  vocal  classes  of  her  services  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  session.  Mrs.  Howson's  place,  however,  was  ably  filled  by  Miss  Callaghan, 
another  member  of  the  staff,  and  the  reputation  of  the  classes  did  not  suffer  under  her 
talented  management.  The  formation  of  a  junior  vocal  class  has  enlarged  the  work  in 
this  blanch  of  study.  With  the  advent  of  the  kindergarten  some  further  modification 
of  our  plans  in  this  regard  may  be  found  desirable.  Six  of  our  pupils — three  males  and 
three  females — are  training  for  music  teachers  and  have  daily  opportunities  for  practising 
with  classes  of  beginners  the  art  of  instruction. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

The  tuning  classes  consist  of  eighteen  pupils,  two  young  men,  who  had  taken  a  full 
course  of  instruction,  having  graduated  at  the  close  of  last  session.  Of  the  eighteen  now 
in  the  Institution,  the  two  seniors  have  general  charge  of  all  pianos,  and  are  also  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  the  other  pupils  are  punctually  and  fully  employed  in  their  respective 
practice  hours.  Eleven  receive  direct  instruction  from  Mr.  Raymond,  and  the  five 
juniors  are  initiated  into  the  primary  stages  of  the  tuner's  art  by  the  three  most  advanced 
seniors.  The  whole  of  the  pianos  used  for  tuning  practice  have  been  overhauled  and 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  vacation.  I  venture  to  believe  that  this  department  has 
never  been  in  a  more  promising  state  of  efficiency  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

Three  young  men  have  graduated  with  full  outfits  from  the  willow  shop,  and  one 
with  a  partial  outfit.  The  latter  departure  from  our  usual  practice  was  only  permitted 
out  of  consideration  for  certain  reasons  of  a  personal  nature,  and  the  grant  of  models 
was  limited  exclusively  to  those  articles  in  which  the  pupils  had  become  fairly  proficient. 
The  case,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  such  concessions.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  pupils,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution,  that  those 
who  seek  the  benefit  it  offers  should  attend  regularly,  stay  their  full  term,  and  be  thor- 
oughly competent  before  they  are  recognized  as  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with  seeing  rivals  in 
the  trade.    I  append  our  Trades'  Instructor's  report  : 

Trades'  Instructor's  Heport.' 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  workshop, 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1888. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  and  industry  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  willow  department.  The 
two  or  three  exceptions  are  pupils  whose  admission  to  the  workshop  may  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  their  blindness,  their  extreme  weakness 
both  of  body  and  mind  might  almost  have  seemed  to  have  placed  them  beyond  instruc- 
tion. Under  those  circumstances,  progress  is  very  slow.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
making  progress,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  a  gradual  improvement  in  bodily 
health'and  strength,  induced,  I  believe,  by  their  physical  and  mental  energies  being  thus 
called  into  action.  The  prospect  of  their  graduation  as  finished  workmen  may  be  remote, 
the  cost  of  their  instruction  may  exceed  that  of  the  stronger  and  brighter  pupils,  but  the 
results  as  indicated  above  should,  I  think,  secure  for  them  all  the  benefit  which  a  pro- 
longed training  affords. 

"  During  the  session,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  while  under  my  observation  and  con- 
trol, has  been  good,  that  is,  according  to  my  own  standard.  I  have  no  sympathy  ^yith 
the 'false  sentiment  which  expects  to  find  in  every  blind  person  the  character  of  an 
afflicted  saint.    The  loss  of  sight,  often  allied  with  extreme  bodily  weakness  should  not 
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be  regarded  in  any  special  sense  as  means  of  grace,  but  rather  as  defects  which  tend  ta 
produce  fretfulness  and  chafing  under  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I  regard  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  under  my  care  as  having  been  good  during  the  entire^ 
session. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  last  session  by 
pupils  during  their  nine  months'  training  : 

Sales  by  Trades'  Instructor   $500  00 

Work  on  hand  not  sold   200  00 

Total   $700  00 

The  above  statement  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  actually 
performed  by  the  workshop  pupils.  It  represents  perhaps  one-half  of  the  goods  turned 
out,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  them  are  mere  learners,  consequently  the 
product  is  frequently  of  such  a  character  that  no  commercial  value  can  be  attached  to  it. 
Added  to  the  above  statement  of  work  performed  might  be  noted  the  peeling  of  several 
tons  of  green  willow  for  workshop  and  vacation  supplies,  which  usually  occupies  the 
pupils  for  about  a  month  in  the  later  period  of  the  year,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  expense 
to  the  Institution. 

Pupils'  Vacation  Work. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  pupils  employed  during  the  vacation  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  earning  pocket  money,  a  supply  of  willow  was  distributed.  The- 
following  statement  shows  the  result  : 

W.  L.  earned   $40  00 

C.  B.      "    18  00 

A.  S.    10  00 

T.  E.      "    25  00 

F.  P.  "    25  00 

A.  C.  "     15  00 

D.  M.   12  00 

J.  W.  "    28  00 

G.  M.  "    12  00 

M.  N.  "    25  00 

K.  H.  "    4  00 

D.  P.  "    25  00 

J.  P.  "    25  00 


Total   $264  00 


Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  workshop  pupils  were- 
ready  to  graduate.  They  have,  with  your  approval  been  supplied  with  outfits  at  a  cost  of 
about  eighty  dollars  each.  The  outfits  included  a  full  supply  of  tools,  models,  willow, 
etc.  These  young  men  are  now  working  at  their  homes,  one  in  London,  one  in  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  in  Orangeville,  with  every  prospect  of  success  in  their  effort  to  support 
themselves. 

A  respectful  protest  in  regard  to  whai  I  believe  is  calculated  to  mislead  in  forming 
expectations  of  the  success  or  non-success  of  graduates  may  be  permitted  My  remarks 
are  the  fruit  of  nearly  sixteen  years'  experience  and  observation.  To  the  question  so 
often  put  to  me,  "  Do  you  not  find  a  law  of  compensation  applied  to  the  blind  1  "  meaning, 
I  suppose,  that,  if  the  power  of  vision  is  lost,  some  other  power  is  given  as  a  compensa- 
tion, I  would  say  that  1  have  not  discovered  any  such  compensation,  and  that  the  loss  of 
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sight  reduces  the  working  ability  of  a  blind  workman  to  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
seeinsj  workman.  The  blind  workman  is  handicapped,  and  the  best  compensation  that 
can  be  given  him,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  public,  is  the  purchase  of  his  labor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

Our  excellent  Trades'  Instructor  in  his  report  omits  to  mention  one  feature  in  our 
workshop  arrangements  which  adds  materially  to  his  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  which,  in  justice  to  an  esteemed  colleague  and  most  worthy  officer,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  refer.  The  material  he  has  to  train  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  convert  into  skilled  work- 
men and  independent  industrious  citizens  is  drawn  mainly  from  three  sources.  The  school 
rooms  supply  a  good  proportion.  Many  are  bright  well  educated  lads  who,  having  first 
received  a  fair  literary  education,  are  anxious  to  be  taught  a  trade  and  ambitious  to 
graduate  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  They  have  been  already  disciplined,  have 
acquired  habits  of  subordination  and  application  and  give  little  trouble.  Another  class, 
consists  of  young  men  — some,  as  our  reports  show,  not  very  young  men  either — who  have- 
lost  their  sight  after  attaining  to  years  of  maturity  or  by  some  mischance  have  neglected 
to  join  the  Institution  at  an  earlier  age.  With  not  a  few  of  these  the  willow  shop  is  not 
the  destination  of  their  own  choice.  Their  taste  may  be  for  literature,  music  or  for  the 
piano-tuning  profession.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  may  be  easily  comprehended,  their 
admission  to  these  courses  would  be  objectionable  and  almost  impossible.  But,  if  they 
are  willing  to  join  others  who  enter  to  learn  the  willow  trade  and  can  be  placed  under  the 
kind  but  firm  direction  of  Mr.  Truss,  my  hesitation  to  admit  thera  is  greatly  lessened. 
Still  it  vill  be  readily  understood  how  judicious  must  be  the  management  of  adult  pupils 
thus  situated.  A  third  class  of  pupils  turned  over  to  Mr.  Truss  are  those  to  whom  tha 
willow  shop  gives  the  last  and  only  chance  of  remaining  in  the  Institution,  enjoying  its 
benefits  and  learning  an  honest  calling.  These  are  youths  of  erratic,  not  to  say  bad  pro- 
pensities, who  need  to  be  closely  employed  and  under  direct  supervision  for  just  as  many 
hours  as  they  can  be  reasonably  kept  at  work.  Pupils  of  this  sort  have  not  the  self- 
respect  nor  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for  submitting  to  circumstances  which  usually 
distingu  sh  grown  up  men.  Nor  have  they  the  steady  purpose  and  honorable  ambition  of 
the  youths  first  mentioned.  If  some  of  these  in  the  end  turn  out  well  it  is  their  Instruc- 
tor, so  fa-r  as  human  instrumentality  goes,  we  and  they  have  to  thank  for  it. 

The  Work  Room,  Knitting,  and  Bead  Classes. 

Th^se  classes  are  well  filled,  all  but  very  few  of  our  female  pupils  devoting  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  industrial  work.  The  change  in  the  head  of  the  knitting  and  fancy  work 
classes  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  variety  and  quality  of  work  done  in  both 
branches  of  female  industry  is,  I  venture  to  think,  highly  creditable  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
Some  arrangements  for  the  better  display  to  visitors  of  pupils'  work  are  in  progress. 

The  Library. 

The  additions  to  the  library  during  the  year  have  been  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  II., 
(Bryant's  translation)  ;  The  Bible,  24  vols.  ;  Ben  Hur,  4  vols.  ;  Life  of  Walter  Scott; 
Conquest  of  Grenada,  3  vols.  ;  David  Copperfield,  2  vols.  ;  Tanglewood  Tales,  4  vols.  ; 
Lockjer's  Astronomy,  2  vols.  ;  Greek  Heroes,  Old  Rome  and  New  Italy  ;  Our  World, 
Part  II.  ;  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,  in  line  letter 
and  Music  of  the  World,  2  vols.  ;  Emerson's  Conduct  of  Life,  3  vols.  ;  Pilgrims  Progress, 
3  voV  ;  Irving's  Sketch-Book,  3  vols\,  and  the  Methodist  Catechism,  in  point  print. 

The  supply  of  specimens  for  object  teaching  has  been  considerably  increased.  Twa 
excellent  sectional  maps  of  Asia  for  class  use  have  been  constructed  by  the  carpenter  of 
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the  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wickens,  and  were  brought  into  practical  use 
in  time  to  admit  of  the  senior  class  being  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
ge()graphy  of  that  continent.  The  new  map,  which  also  includes  Australia,  now 
completes  a  set  of  sectional  maps  in  duplicate,  representing  the  whole  of  the  gloVje's  sur- 
face. Mr.  Alexander  has  also,  with  much  ingenuity,  constructed  a  number  of  hand  maps 
of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion,  especially  with  the  view  of  keeping  those  pupils  in  class 
prolitaljly  employed  who  are  not  for  the  moment  being  instructed  on  the  large  sectional 
maps. 

Health. 

The  session  of  1887-8  was  happily  free  from  any  cases  of  contagious  disorders.  The 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  session  were  marked  by  a  particularly  healthy  condition 
of  tilings  generally.  Hut  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  peculiar  atmospheric  influ- 
ences which  existed  and  were  felt  everywhere  occasioned  us  much  cause  for  anxiety.  One 
of  our  female  pupils,  a  very  delicate  girl,  whose  tendency  to  lung  disease  had  greatly 
interfered  with  her  attendance  at  the  Institution,  was  attacked  with  bronchitis  which 
dev(;loped  into  pneumonia  and  ultimately  j)roved  fatal.  The  young  sufferer  was  much 
Vjeloved  by  her  oflicers  and  fellow-pupils  for  her  many  endearing  qualities,  and  her  death 
was  felt  kefaily  Ijy  all  of  us.  Shortly  after  her  decease  four  male  puj^ils  of  different  ages 
varying  from  seven  to  tw(;nty  years,  were  attacked  with  pneumonia  in  a  very  sev<;rft  form. 
All,  however,  recovered  and  regained  good  health.  Then  came  a  wave  of  "  Rathelm,"  or 
"  German  measles,"  which  invaded  the  Institution  as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding 
district  and  many  other  neighl^orhoods.  The  complaint  was  in  only  a  few  cases  attcmded 
with  sickness,  and,  except  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  class- work,  occasioned  no 
inconvenience  to  those  attacked.  I  must  not  in  this  connection  omit  to  make  mention  of 
the  most  kind  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Secord,  of  this  city,  who  acted  as  medical 
attendant  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Corson,  from  February  to  the  da:e  of  this 
report.  The  young  girl,  whose  death  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  last  serious  case 
attended  by  Dr.  Oorson,  who  then,  as  at  all  times,  although  in  rapidly  failing  health, 
most  faithfully  discharged  his  duty.  In  the  later  cases  of  pneumonia  Dr.  Secord's  quick 
jjerception  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  patients'  condition,  vigorous  treatment  and  constant 
watchfulness,  supplemented  by  the  skilled  nursing  supplied  by  the  staff  of  fxir  excel- 
lent local  hospital,  were,  1  believe,  the  cause  to  no  small  extent  of  the  favor{v>le  issue. 
My  relations  with  Dr.  Secord  were  particularly  agreeable  and  his  temporary  ser/ices  here 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
Institution. 

Disciplinp:. 

As  this  report  is  largely  interesting  to  [>arents  and  those  who  have  young  relatives 
und(;r  our  care,  1  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  some  matters  in  which 
their  assistance  may  be  beneficial.  Practices  accoiint(;d  quite  harmless  Ijy  nmny  persons 
niay  nevertheless  be  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  order  of  a  public  school  or  institution. 
Tobacco  smoking  and  chewing  come  under  this  head.  The  evil  or  benefit  of  smd^ing  is, 
with  many  good  p(;o])le,  quite  an  open  question,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  it.  As 
to  chewing,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  expectoration  to  the  defilement  of  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  alluding  to  it  as  a 
filthy  and  disgusting  habit,  unworthy  of  anyone  desirous  of  maintaining  his  ovn  self- 
respect  or  showing  icspect  to  other  p(;rsons.  Our  rules  and  discipline  are  bas^d  on  the 
assumption  that  the  institution  is  (istablished  for  the  instruction  of  blind  youths  from 
seven  to  twenty  onr;  years  of  age.  If  oth(;rs  of  mon;  advanced  age  choose  to  avail  of  its 
advantages  their  acceptance  of  our  rules  is  a  necessary  and  well  understood  coiidition, 
and  our  rule  in  regard  to  tol)acco  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  pupils  eith(;r  on  or  of!  the  premises  of  the 
Institution  is  prohibited," 

This  is  plain  and  emphatic  enough,  and  so  well  known  to  all  the  pu[>ils  tha,t  its 
violation  constitutes  a  wilful  act  of  insubordination.    Smoking  has  but  occasionally,  1 
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have  reason  to  believe,  been  indulged  in.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  could  only 
be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  blind  youths  at  great  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  property  of  the 
Institution,  and,  perhaps,  the  lives  of  its  inmates.  Tobacco-chewing  has  more  frequently 
been  resorted  to,  and  last  session  was  practised  surreptitiously  by  too  many,  some  of  whom 
were  not  among  the  older  pupils  either.  The  habit  has  been  fatal  in  one  instance  within 
my  experience,  and  has  caused  serious  injury  to  others  of  our  pupils.  It  produces  an 
anaimic  condition  of  the  blood,  dyspepsia,  a  failure  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  great 
irritation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  So  much  for  its  physically  mischievous  tenden- 
cies. But  this  is  only  one  class  of  evils  resulting  from  the  practice.  It  has  to  be  carried 
on  surreptitiously,  in  other  words  deceptively,  and  no  youth  engaged  in  a  daily  effort  to 
deceive  his  teachers  and  disguise  his  actions  can  avoid  gradual  moral  degradation.  When, 
too,  by  the  force  of  ex;ample  the  habit  spreads,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  disor- 
ganization are  sown,  and  these  bear  fruit  in  other  offences  and  breaches  of  discipline.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  I  gave  public  warning  that,  with  the  reassembling  of  the 
pupils,  all  forbearance  on  my  part  would  be  at  an  end.  The  new  session  was  opened  with 
a  similar  notification.  A  pupil,  evidently  determined  to  defy  authority  and  elude  detec- 
tion, persisted  in  breaking  the  rules.  He  was  discovered  in  the  act,  reported  and  forth- 
with expelled.  Since  his  expulsion  I  have  discovered  that  his  practices  in  regard  to 
tobacco  were  such  as  to  cause  imminent  danger  of  fire,  with  possibly  most  disastrous 
results.  My  authority  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  nine  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
pupils  are  in  attendance,  but  parents  may  do  much  to  assist  me  during  that  period  if  they 
will  by  their  influence  discourage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  their  sons  from  using 
tobacco  at  home.  They  may  know  from  the  foregoing  what  will  happen  if  pupils  offend 
here.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  present  session  has  commenced 
with  a  general  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  subordinate  any  unwise  or  selfish 
tastes  and  habits  to  the  demands  of  an  Institution  from  which  they  receive  such  priceless 
advantages. 

Improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  repairs  and  internal  improvements,  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  west  (male  pupils')  side  of  the  premises,  which,  in  a 
sanitary  and  other  points  of  view,  were  much  needed.  The  entire  remodelling  of  the 
laundry  airangements,  and  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Troy 
Laundry  Company's  machinery,  has  been  a  most  profitable  and  desirable  step  in  every 
sense.  Cleanliness,  the  preservation  of  the  goods  from  injury  and  the  reduction  of  labor 
are  among  the  gains  by  this  change. 

One  Thing  yet  Needed. 

The  liberality  of  the  government  and  legislature  has  now  provided  the  Institution 
with  a  most  efficient  staff  of  officers,  very  ample  educational  appliances,  and  all  that  can 
be  needed  in  the  way  of  personal  comforts.  The  building  is  large  enough  for  our 
ordinary  population,  even  although,  for  some  departments,  more  particularly  the  nmsic 
and  tuning  classes,  additional  rooms  would  be  useful.  For  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
training  of  our  pupils  little  is  needed  that  we  have  not  now  at  command  or  shall  have 
shortly  under  existing  arrangements.  But  the  physical  training  of  the  pnpils  is  sadly 
defective,  and  must  be  so  until  we  are  able  to  secure  it  by  systematic  methods  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  than  at  present.  It  is,  [>erhaps,  natural  tliat  the  question,  "  What 
can  blind  peo[)le  do  with  a  gymnasium  ? "  should  be  asked  by  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  well  known  to  the  educators  of  the  blind,  that  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  world  the  blind  need  a  gymnasium  most.  And  for  two  reasons  : — 
First,  because  they  are  necessarily  debarred  from  all  the  healthful,  physical  and  robust 
exercises  of  seeing  youths  ;  secondly,  because  blindness  or  partial  blindness  always  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  awkward  and  groping  gait  which  only  drilling  can  oveicome.  I 
may  add,  too,  that,  partly  from  inherent  constitutional  weakness,  partly  from  want  of  a 
demand  upon  them  for  muscular  effort  in  early  life,  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are 
weak  in  the  hands  and  arms,  the  fingers  are  limp  and  the  wrists  feeble.    Can  or  need 
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more  be  said  to  show  that,  in  justice  to  our  pupils,  a  gymnasium  with  suitable  appliances 
should  be  without  further  delay  provided  1  For  the  seeing  youths  of  the  Province 
attending  the  High  Schools,  I  believe  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  is  compulsory. 
In  this  city  of  Brantford,  we  have  a  Collegiate  Institute  well  attended  by  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  The  building  has  no  particular  pretensions  to  convenience.  The  ventilation  is 
bad,  the  method  of  heating  is  primitive  and  imperfect.  The  Minister  of  Education 
leaves  these  radical  defects  to  be  righted  by  the  trustees,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  But  while,  on  the  one  side,  the  female  pupils  are  drilled  by  a  professor 
of  the  art,  the  Minister  insists  on  the  male  pupils — lusty,  young  fellows  whose  every 
spare  moment  is  devoted  to  baseball,  lacrosse,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  canoeing,  and  every 
other  form  of  amusement  calculated  to  promote  their  physical  development — having  a 
gymnasium,  otherwise  the  government  grant  will  be  stopped.  So  these  stalwarts  have  a 
gymnasium  as  a  first  necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  department.  Our  pupils, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  every  other  want  is  most  liberally  supplied,  have  not  that 
which  is,  indeed,  a  first  necessity.  In  this  respect  we  are  sadly  behind  most  institutions 
on  this  continent  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  examples  to  be  followed. 

The  Grounds,  the  Farm,  the  Garden. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  this  year  towards  further  beautifying  the  grounds,  and 
some  efforts  in  a  horticultural  direction  have  been  made.  But  the  protracted  droughts 
from  which  we  have  suffered  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  some  surrounding  districts, 
have  been  very  unfavorable  either  to  tree  culture  or  field  crops.  The  failure  of  our 
potato  crop  last  year  from  the  same  cause,  occasioning  as  it  did  a  large  expenditure  for 
outside  supplies,  induced  us  to  plant  a  larger  area  with  this  necessary  article  of  consump- 
tion. We  shall  consequently  have  more  than  we  require  for  home  use.  Root  crops  will 
be  fairly  good,  grasses  have  fallen  short,  although  of  our  permanent  pasture  we  obtained 
an  early  average  yield. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  most  pleasant  relations  continue  to  exist  between  the  Institution 
and  our  city  neighbors.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy  and  others  in  prominent 
positions  for  their  kindly  interest  and  frequent  courtesies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  BYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1,  1888. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1888. 
I.  — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Atteudance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872  

OA 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

((                        ((  (( 

1874   

66 

46 

112 

(<                        ((  « 

1875   

89 

50 

139 

((                        ((  (( 

1876   

84 

64 

148 

(<                        ((  (( 

1877   

76 

72 

148 

(t                        ((  <( 

1878   

91 

84 

175 

((                        (k  (( 

1879   

100 

100 

200 

((                        >(  (( 

1880   

105 

98 

203 

((                        ((  (( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

H                                                     H  (< 

1882   

94 

73 

167 

1883   

88 

72 

160 

k(                                                 (C  (( 

1884   

71 

69 

140 

t<                                 t(  (( 

1885   

86 

74 

160 

((                             <(  (( 

1886   

93 

71 

164 

'<                             ««  (( 

1887   

93 

62 

155 

(•                              ((  (( 

1888   

94 

62 

156 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Six  years  

Seven  "  ... 
Eight  "  .... 
Nine    "  ... 
Ten     "  ... 
Eleven  years 
Twelve     ' ' 
Thirteen  " 
Fourteen  " 
Fifteen  " 
Sixteen  " 


No. 


Seventeen  years  

Eighteen  "   

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years  . . . 
Twenty-two  "  ... 
Twenty-three  "  ... 
Twenty-four  "  . . . 
Twenty-five  "  . . . 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  
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III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


No. 

No. 

3 
57 
44 

28 
6 
3 

1 

2 

12 
1 

Scotch  

Total  

156 

IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


Baptist  

Cone  regational . . . 
Children  of  Peace 

Episcopalian  

Lutheran  


No. 


Method'st  , 

Presbyterian  . . . 
Roman  Catholic 

Total  . . . 


No. 


156 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Accountant  

Actor  

Agents   

Baker  

Barber  

Book-keepers.  , . 
Blacksmiths . . . . 

Butchers  

Car[)enter8  

Carpet-cleaner  . 

Clerk  

Conductor  

Contractor  

Clerg'yman   

Cabinet-makers. 

Drover  

Engineers  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Harness-maker. 
Hotel-keeper 


No. 


1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
48 
3 
1 
1 


Laboreis  

Manufacturer  .... 
Marble-worker  .... 

Merchants  

Miller  

Painters  

Physicians  , 

Sheriff  

Soldier  

Stone-mason  , 

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmiths  

Tradesman  , 

Veterinary  surgeon . 

Waggon -maker  

Unknown  


Total 


156 
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VI. — Oities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1888. 


CouNTT  OR  City, 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  . . . 
Dufferin  . . . 

"  Dundas-  

"  Durham  . . . 
Elgin  

"  Ebsex  

"        Frontenac  . 

"  Glengarry.. 

"        Grenville  . . 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand . 

"        Halton  . . . . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"  Lambton... 

"  Leeds  

Lanark  

"        Lennox  . . . . 

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  .... 

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Edward  . 

*'  Prescott,  

"  Renfrew  

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

Waterloo   

Welland  

Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York   


Total 


94 


VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  openins;  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  Septembei-,  1888. 


County  or  City. 


City  of 

County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 


Belleville  .... 

of  Brant  

Brantford  

of  Bruce   

Carleton  . . 

DufiFerin  . : 

Dundas  . . . 

Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  .... 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey  

Guelph  

of  Haldimand 

Halton  . . . 
Hamilton  .... 
of  Hastings . . 

Huron  .... 
Kingston  .... 
of  Kent  

Lambton . . 

Leeds  

Lanark  . . . 

Lennox  . . . 

Lincoln  . . . 
London   


6 

IS 

fi 

'a 

-4.3 

O 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

9 

7 

6 

13 

5 

9 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

10 

15 

5 

2 

7  1 

4 

4 

2 

i"' 

3 

6 

9 

15 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 

3 

9 

'"s" 

17 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

12 

5 

3 

8 

6 

4 

10 

7 

3 

10 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2  1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6  1 

7 

8 

15 

County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Eiward  . 

Preacott  

' '  Renfrew  

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

Stratford.  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont   


County  of  Victoria.  . 
"  Waterloo  . . 
Welland... 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York   

Province  of  Quebec . . 


Total   257    I  198 


7 
3 
5 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 
9 
3 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 

25 
4 
5 
3 
9 
7 

14 
2 
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VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1888. 


County  or  City, 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  . . . 

"        Dufferin  . . . 

*'  Dundas  

*'  Durham  . . . 
Elgin  

*'  Essex   

"  Frontenac. 

* '        Glengarry . . 

**        Grenville  . . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . , 

Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"  Lambton,, 

"  Leeds  

"        Lanark  . . . 

"        Lennox  . . . 

"  Lincoln  . . . 
City  of  London  


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Musk  oka  

County  of  JN'orfolk  

' '  Northumberland 

' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

' '        Prince  Edward . . 

*'  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

*'  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria   

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"        Went  worth  

York  


Total 


53 


124 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

R.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities, 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — As  Physician  jjro  tern,  to  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  submitting  the  necessary  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1888. 

My  duties  at  the  Institution  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  when  Dr. 
Corson  was  obliged,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  cease  his  attendance,  and  in  reporting 
upon  the  health  of  the  pupils  for  that  part  of  the  year  previous  to  the  1st  of  March  I 
must  depend  upon  the  Physician's  journal.  Upon  looking  it  over  I  find  that,  apart  from 
a  few  cases  of  tonsillitis,  there  had  been  practically  no  cases  of  illness  until  the  end  of 
January,  when  one  of  the  female  pupils  was  stricken  with  a  very  serious  attack  of  broncho- 
pneumonia which  unfortunately  resulted  fatally.  In  March  we  had  four  very  bad  cases 
of  pneumonia  among  the  male  pupils,  but,  thanks  to  the  very  excellent  nursing  and  kind 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  patients  by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose,  all  recovered. 
During  the  following  months  rotheln,  popularly  known  German  measles,  was  very 
prevalent,  there  being  forty  cases  in  all,  twenty-six  males  and  fourteen  females.  There 
was  a  widespread  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  this  city  at  the  same  time. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  received  some  attention,  and  I  under- 
stand that  constant  improvements  have  been  made,  until  now  it  is  about  as  near  perfect 
as  our  present  knowledge  of  science  can  make  it. 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Corson,  who 
for  so  many  years  occupied  the  position  of  Physician  to  the  Institution.  A  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious manner  and  kindly  disposition  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  with  whom  his  daily  life  brought  him  in  contact,  and  nowhere  was  this  more 
apparent  than  at  the  Institution.  He  suffered  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  but  he  bore  it 
with  great  patience  and  was  cheerful  and  happy  even  to  the  end. 

Before  closing  this  very  imperfect  report  I  must  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
great  kindness  at  all  times  extended  towards  me  by  the  Principal  and  all  the  officers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  SEOORD,  M.D., 

Acting  Physician. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
To  Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions^  etc. 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1888.    As  usual,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  the  number  of 

Pupils  in  Attendance. 

The  session  which  terminated  on  the  13th  June  last,  showed  an  enrolment 
of  136  pupils,  or  six  less  than  1886-7.  Of  the  136  eighty-three  were  males 
and  fifty-three  females. 

The  pupils  in  actual  residence  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  numbered  124; 
of  these  seventy-one  were  males  and  fifty-three  females.  The  corresponding 
number  in  1887  was  127,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  males  and  fifty  females. 
The  attendance  of  males  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  was  thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
•six  less,  while  of  females  there  were  three  more  than  in  1887.  Of  the  136 
registered  in  1887-8,  there  were  103,  fifty-nine  males  and  forty-four  females,  in 
attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  leaving  thirty-three  to  be  accounted 
for  as  follows:— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Graduated  in  literary  classes  and  piano ....  i 
"  in  willow  work  with  full  outfits.  .  3 
"  "  practical  outfit  i 
"  in  piano  tuning  with  full  outfit.  .  2 
"         in  piano  

Left  without  graduating  in  an  branch   2 

Became  ineligible  from  improved  vision.  ...  2 

Left  owing  to  physical  incapacity   i 

Left  from  ill  health  during  session  

Died  in  the  Institution  

Left  Canada  

Advisedly  excluded   i 

Retired  to  avoid  expulsion   i 

Expelled  since  re-opening   i 

Return  temporarily  deferred  owing  to  state 
health,  eye  treatment,  and  other  explain- 
ed causes   7 

Absence  not  yet  explained   2 

Totals   24 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  session  sixteen  fresh  pupils  have  presented  them- 
selves, ten  males  and  six  females,  and  five  former  pupils,  two  males  and  three 
females,  not  in  attendance  last  session,  have  sought  re-admission. 
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The  new  pupils  are  classified  as  follows: — 

Tears.  Males.     Females.  Total. 


9                                                             I  ..  I 

II                                                               I  ..  I 

13   2  2  - 

15                                                              I  ..  I 

16   I  r 

18   I  I 

20   I  I 

21  .  ;  »                                              I  .  .  I 

28                                                                                       I  ..  I 

35   I  I 

Totals                                        10  6  16 


In  addition  to  the  pupils  already  returned,  or  who  may  be  expected  to 
return  ere  long,  and  numbering  together  134,  there  are  five  new  applicants  for 
admission  on  the  list,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that  other  cases  will  be  heard- 
of  as  the  session  advances.  An  average  attendance,  or  rather  more  than  our 
recent  average,  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated.  On  the  male  pupils'  side  we 
shall,  without  any  doubt,  have  our  full  number,  eighty,  which  is  all  we  can 
suitably  accomodate  without  undue  crowding.  With  the  new  year  Vv-e  shall 
probably  have  close  upon  140  pupils  to  report  in  residence. 

For  several  years  after  the  Institution  opened  a  regular  canvass  of  the 
Province  was  maintained,  and  the  large  attendance  in  the  years  1878  to  1881 
was  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  vigorous  efforts  then  put  forth.  But 
it  was  very  naturally  argued  that,  with  time,  the  fact  of  such  an  Institution 
being  in  existence,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  it,  would  have  obtained  so 
much  publicity  as  to  make  special  and  expensive  efforts  in  that  direction 
unnecessary.  Visits  of  this  kind  have  consequently  been  chiefly  confined,  for 
some  time  past,  to  a  few  points  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  taken  by  our  officers 
when  acting  as  guides  to  pupils,  or  to  places  where  cases  were  known  to  exist 
of  blind  youths  eligible  for  admission.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province 
three  of  our  officers  have  this  year  made  such  visits.  The  western  part  has  been 
more  systematically  worked.  One  of  our  staff,  Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander,  has  taken 
journeys  extending  northward  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  westward  to  Windsor, 
covering  a  large  area  of  ground  in  various  directions  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
His  labours  have  borne  good  fruit  and  their  effect  will  be  attended  with  further 
benefit  in  time  to  come. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  admit  that  our  exertions  in  this  respect  are  too 
often  followed  by  disappointment.  Reluctance  to  part  with  a  blind  son  or 
daughter  is  natural  enough;  but  when  that  reluctance  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  to  the  life-ruin  of  the  objects  of  mistaken  affection  it  becomes 
criminal.    Let  me  give  a  few  instances  in  our  experience  on  this  point. 

A  young  girl,  totally  blind,  but  once  bright  and  intelligent,  and  possessing 
a  sweet  voice  which  she  kept  in  full  exercise  and  which  might  have  been  trained 
to  great  advantage,  has  been  under  my  notice  for  nearly  seven  years.  Her 
parents  have  been  again  and  again  urged  to  send  her  to  the  Institution,  and 
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every  inducement  th^t  might  be  expected  to  influence  them  to  discharge  this 
obvious  duty  has  been  held  out.  Meantime  seclusion,  confinement  to  the  house 
and  the  dull  routine  of  back  settlement  life  have  done  their  cruel  work.  She  is 
a  young  woman  of  twenty  now,  deaf,  dull,  listless,  apathetic,  all  the  possible  joys 
of  existence  denied,  and  every  hope,  talent  and  aspiration  strangled  by  parental 
folly. 

A  boy,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  a  village  on  a  line  of  railway, 
was,  in  answer  to  an  application,  notified  some  four  years  since  of  his  admission. 
The  family  were  poor,  but  good-natured  neighbors  contributed  a  purse  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  lad's  outfit  and  travelling  expenses.  Unfortunately  the  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  boy's  friends,  a  period  of  festivity  followed,  the  fund 
was  exhausted,  and  the  boy  has  remained  at  home  to  this  day.  He  had  form- 
erly some  animation  and  mingled,  so  far  as  able,  in  the  sports  of  other  lads.  He 
is  now  nearly  a  man  in  years,  idle,  secretive  and  morose,  certain  as  time  goes  on 
to  become  a  burden  and,  possibly,  a  danger  to  the  community.  His  case  is  one 
among  several  I  could  name  of  a  nearly  analogous  character. 

Let  me  mention  one  more.  I  received,  a  few  months  since,  from  a  public 
man,  in  a  western  county,  a  letter  inquiring  on  what  terms  a  blind  boy,  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  son  of  parents  in  reduced  circumstances,  could  be 
admitted  to  the  Institution.  I  had  only  to  tell  the  writer  that  the  same  boy  had 
been  on  our  list  of  prospective  pupils  for  four  or  five  years,  that  he  had  been 
periodically  visited  and  that  his  parents  alone  were  to  blame  if,  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  come  to  us,  he  had  not  been  receiving  a  first-class  and  gratuitous 
education.  In  the  course  of  the  late  vacation  a  fresh  attempt  was  made.  The 
boy  was  found  running  about  the  street  of  a  country  village,  frequenting  the 
tavern  and  listening  to  all  the  bad  language  and  coarse  and  profane  conversa- 
tion prevailing  in  such  places,  and  calling  for  his  pipe  with  the  air  and  authority 
of  a  man  of  importance.  His  parents  can  stand  his  rapid  moral  deterioration, 
his  liability  to  accident,  his  introduction  into  every  bad  habit,  yet  have  not  the 
sense  and  firmness  to  send  him  to  an  instititution  where  his  health,  safety,  morals 
and  education  would  be  all  watched  over,  and  that  too  as  the\'  can  be  in  no  ordin- 
ary home. 

I  might  give  a  whole  string  of  such  instances  of  ignorant,  criminal  neglect 
and  folly,  but  let  these  for  the  moment  suffice.  To  provide  an  effectual  remedy 
is  not  easy.  The  educational  law  of  Ontario  makes  the  attendance  of  children 
at  a  public  school  compulsory.  The  truant  officer  is  a  recognized  authority.  I 
remember  when,  in  1 87 1,  a  new  school  Act  was  before  the  Local  Legislature, 
the  author  of  which  was  the  late  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  a  somewhat  lively  criticism  of  certain  loosely  drawn  clauses,  showed 
that  a  contumacious  parent  who  kept  a  child  from  school  might  suffer  continu- 
ous and  even  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  penalities  under  the  Act  have,  of 
course,  never  gone  to  that  length,  but  there  are  penalties  and  there  is  compulsion. 
Yet,  the  chances  are  that  the  seeing  child  is  detained  from  school  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  to  supply  domestic  help  or  provide  a  small  addition  to  a 
too  meagre  income.  But  the  blind  child  until  trained  is  useless,  not  a  factor  in 
any  sense  in  the  social  economy  of  the  household,  and  yet  with  all  the  tenden- 
cies to  evil  of  his  more  active  and  independent  vision-possessing  associates.  On 
the  other  hand,  legislatures  and  governments  can  only  act  as  public  opinion 
sustains  them.  Would  public  opinion  approve  of  a  law  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  so  as  to  compel  them  to  avail  of  the  privi- 
leges which  public  liberality  and  policy  provide  for  his  education  ?  My  own 
opinion  has  been  in  times  past  that  public  opinion  has  not  been  ripe  tor  such 
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heroic  treatment  even  of  an  unquestionable  evil.  At  the  late  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance 
was  discussed,  and  I  took  a  position  somewhat  adverse  to  such  legislation.  But 
the  pjoofs  which  the  last  few  months  have  afforded  of  the  gross  stupidity  of 
parents  and  its  sad  results  have  induced  me  to  desire  that  with  proper  safeguards 
some  remedy  might  be  applied  when,  after  a  child  has  arrived  at  a  given  age,  the 
excuse  for  retaining  him  or  her  at  home  can  exist  no  longer.  Meantime,  may  I 
appeal  to  all  who  read  this  report  to  second  the  efforts  used  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  parents  and  their  unnecessary  fears  for  the  happiness  of  those  who, 
if  once  here,  would  only  regret  that  they  had  not  been  admitted  long  before. 
In  order  to  secure  the  help  we  need  in  this  direction,  three  thousand  copies  of 
the  following  circular  were  recently  addressed  to  the  respective  ministers  of  re- 
ligion and  township  clerks  of  the  Province,  and  several  applications  have  come 
to  hand  in  consequence  : 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

"Brantford,  July  25th,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  young  persons  in  your 
neighborhood  who  are  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  so  impaired  that  their  education, 
or  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  is  thereby  interfered  with,  may  I 
beg  you  to  supply  me  with  the  addresses  of  such  in  order  that  I  may  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  before  their  friends  the  benefits  offered  by  this  Institution. 
Although  the  Institution  has  now  been  established  for  sixteen  years,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  there  are  some  as  yet  ignorant  even  of  its  existence,  to  whom' 
the  advantages  it  presents  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  And  if  you  know  of 
those  who,  while  aware  that  the  Institution  exists,  have  neglected  to  avail  of  its 
privileges  for  a  blind  or  partially  blind  son  or  daughter,  I  would  ask  you  to  use 
your  influence  to  convince  them  that  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  child  and 
to  society,  should  overcome  all  reluctance  and  hesitation. 

"  The  pupils  of  this  Institution  receive  a  literary  education  equal,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  public  schools  ;  if  musi- 
cal, they  are  instructed  thoroughly  in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  violin  and  theory  of 
music  ;  the  male  pupils  are,  according  to  aptitude  and  capacity,  taught  piano- 
forte tuning,  or  chair-making  and  basket  work  ;  the  female  pupils,  machine  and 
hand-sewing,  machine  and  hand-knitting,  bead  work  and  fancy  work  generally. 
Board  and  instruction  are  gratuitous.  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  all 
receives  careful  attention,  while  members  of  the  various  churches  are  strictly 
protected  against  interference  with  their  particular  views  and  opinions. 

"The  health  of  the  Institution  is  watched  over  by  a  physician  who  is  in 
daily  attendance.  The  situation  of  the  Institution  is  delightful,  and  means  for 
exercise  are  ample.  It  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  friends  of  pupils  can  see 
them  at  any  time.  The  present  vacation  will  terminate  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  and  applicants  for  admission  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  me  at 
once,  but  they  can  be  received  during  the  session  if  not  able  to  join  at  the 
date  mentioned. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours. 

"  A.  H.  Dymond, 

"  Principal." 
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The  Staff. 

As  in  former  years,  I  have  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  able  and  gen- 
erous support  received  from  the  staff  of  the  Institution.  A  change  has  occurred 
in  the  industrial  branch,  Miss  L.  Muirhead,  instructress  in  knitting,  having 
retired  and  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Laura  H.  Haycock.  At  Christmas  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  Flanagan,  junior  resident-master,  created 
a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Connolly.  The 
decision  of  the  Government,  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten 
class  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  led  to  inquiries  being  made  for  a  lady 
competent  to  take  charge  of  that  branch  of  instruction.  These  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  who  had  recently  passed  an  examination 
for  "  Directress,"  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  Kindergarten,  at  To- 
ronto, with  great  credit.  In  order  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  ordinary  kindergarten  system  of  teaching  to  blind  pupils' requirements, 
Miss  Johnson  is  about  proceeding  to  New  York  where,  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  work  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  that  city,  she  will,  by  the 
kindness  of  its  able  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  acquire  all  necessary  in- 
formation for  her  future  interesting  duties. 

The  Late  Dr.  W.  C.  Corson. 

I  cannot  close  my  reference  to  late  and  present  colleagues  without  a  special 
allusion  to  the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  excellent 
medical  officer,  Dr.  W.  C.  Corson,  which  took  place  early  in  August  last.  Dr. 
Corson  was  appointed  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Institution.  His  services  con- 
sequently extended  over  sixteen  years,  of  which  period  seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  we  became  colleagues.  The  relations  of  the  Medical  Officer  and  Principal 
are  very  intimate  and  often  involve  matters  of  a  confidential  and  more  or  less 
delicate  character.  The  greatest  mutual  confidence  should  exist  between  them, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  friendly  regard  necessary  to  perfeet 
freedom  of  communication  was  never  broken  during  the  whole  time  we  were 
associated.  Although  Dr.  Corson  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  specialist  in  regard  to 
diseases  affecting  the  sight,  and  for  surgical  treatment  of  the  eye  our  pupils  are 
always  placed  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  oculist,  yet,  from  previous  study  and  a 
large  field  for  observation  here,  Dr.  Corson  was  usually  found  correct  in  his  ad- 
vice as  to  the  advisability  of  such  treatment  and  also  able  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  those  in  whose  cases  the  trouble  was  of  an  active  or  progressive 
character.  In  his  general  medical  practice  among  the  pupils  his  kindly  manner 
secured  respect  and  confidence,  while  any  attempt  by  a  patient  to  overrate 
symptoms  or  to  cause  needless  trouble  was  soon  detected  and  effectually  re- 
pressed. If  Dr.  Corson  was  apt  to  err  a  little  at  times  by  taking  too  serious  a 
view  of  the  case  before  him,  it  was,  I  think,  largely  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  responsibilities  resting  upon  those  in  charge  of  such  an  institution  as  this, 
and  his  anxiety  that  no  hesitation  promptly  to  adopt  any  measures  the  circum- 
stances required  should  be  laid  to  our  charge.  Although  a  man  of  years  and 
large  experience  Dr.  Corson  was  always  not  only  willing  but  apparently  happy 
to  accept  assistance  and  advice  from  others.  And  while  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  deny  that  those  who  were  successively  to  fill  his  office,  when  he  should 
be  here  no  longer,  might  be  his  equals  in  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  no  one  will  be  found  more  exact  than  Dr.  Corson  in 
attendance,  more  faithful  to  duty  or  more  devoted  in  his  services  to  those  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  to  him  for  aid. 
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The  appointment  of  Dr.  Marquis,  who  has  for  many  years  had  an  extensive 
practice  in  this  neighborhood,  as  Dr.  Corson's  successor,  will  give  much  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Marquis'  high  character  and  professional 
reputation. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

For  the  progress  and  attainments  of  our  pupils' in  the  literary  departmeents 
of  study  the  reports  of  the  examiners  may  be  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  examinations,  for  sufficient  reasons  explained  in  my  last  report,  in 
1887,  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  the  ordeal  was  a  new  experience  altogether 
and,  the  most  kind  and  considerate  handling  of  the  examiners  notwithstanding, 
a  degree  of  nervousness  was  observable  in  many  which  certainly  impaired  their 
ability  to  answer  promptly  and  correctly.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils, 
however,  did  well,  and  the  teachers  and  Principal  felt,  as  in  previous  years,  that 
the  Examiners'  visit  was  very  helpful  and  stimulating  in  its  general  effect.  It 
has  been  my  desire  for  some  time  past  to  attain  to  a  somewhat  higher  level  than- 
we  have  hitherto  reached  in  our  literary  work.  The  tastes  of  many  of  our 
pupils  lie  very  decidedly  in  a  literary  direction,  and  it  is  right  these  should  be 
gratified.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why,  where  personal  circumstances  enable 
the  possessor  of  special  talent  to  put  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  not  be 
called  into  exercise.  If,  behind  the  darkened  orbit,  there  lies  the  brain  of  a  suc- 
cessful orator,  preacher,  lecturer,  lawyer  or  politician,  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  the  world  losing  the  benefit  such  powers  may  confer  upon  mankind. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  a  college  will  be  established  on  this  con- 
tinent for  the  higher  education  of  blind  youths.  Such  exist  in  Great  Britain 
already.  We  can  but  pretend  here  to  lay  the  humble  foundation  for  such  work 
and  propose  to  proceed  only  by  short  steps.  After  consultation  with  the  exam- 
iners it  was  decided  to  add  such  subjects  as  Elocution,  Ethnology,  Philology 
and  Mental  Philosophy  to  our  course  of  study  and  to  widen  the  researches  of 
our  literature  class  by  taking  up  within  certain  limits  Spanish,  French  and  Italian 
literature.  With  the  exception  of  the  class  in  Mental  Philosophy,  for  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  easy  to  assign  time  without  the  curtailment  of  other 
studies,  all  the  above  arrangements  are  now  being  carried  into  effect.  With  our 
Kindergarten  class  in  operation  for  juniors,  in  addition  to  the  increased  advan- 
tages afforded  as  above  described  to  senior  pupils,  the  session  should  shew  at  its 
close  a  good  record. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  report  of  Professor  Aldous  testifies  to  the  generally  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  musical  department,  and  the  exhibition  of  pupils'  abilities  at  our 
closing  concert  must  have  convinced  those  present  that  the  examiners' 
eulogiums  were  not  exaggerated.  The  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Howson  deprived 
the  vocal  classes  of  her  services  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  Mrs. 
Howson's  place,  however,  was  ably  filled  by  Miss  Callaghan,  another  member  of 
the  staff,  and  the  reputation  of  the  classes  did  not  suffer  under  her  talented 
management.  The  formation  of  a  junior  vocal  class  has  enlarged  the  work  in 
this  branch  of  study.  With  the  advent  of  the  kindergarten  some  further  modi- 
fication of  our  plans  in  this  regard  may  be  found  desirable.  Six  of  our  pupils 
— three  males  and  three  females — are  training  for  music  teachers  and  have  daily 
opportunities  for  practising  with  classes  of  beginners  the  art  of  instruction. 
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The  Tuning  Class. 

The  tuning  classes  consist  of  eighteen  pupils,  two  young  men,  who  had 
taken  a  full  course  of  instiuction,  having  graduated  at  the  close  of  last  session. 
Of  the  eighteen  now  in  the  Institution,  the  two  seniors  have  general  charge  of 
all  pianos,  and  are  also  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  other  pupils  are  punctually 
and  fully  employed  in  their  respective  practice  hours.  Eleven  receive  direct 
instruction  from  Mr.  Raymond,  and  the  five  juniors  are  initiated  into  the 
primary  stages  of  the  tuner's  art  by  the  three  most  advanced  seniors.  The 
whole  of  the  pianos  used  for  tuning  practice  have  been  overhauled  and  thoro- 
ughly repaired  during  the  vacation.  I  venture  to  believe  that  this  department 
has  never  been  in  a  more  promising  state  of  efficiency  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

Three  young  men  have  graduated  with  full  outfits  from  the  willow  shop, 
and  one  with  a  partial  outfit.  The  latter  departure  from  our  usual  practice  was 
only  permitted  out  of  consideration  for  certain  reasons  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
the  grant  of  models  was  limited  exclusively  to  those  articles  in  which  the  pupils 
had  become  fairly  proficient.  The  case,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  such  concessions.  It  is  necessary  in  .the  interest  of  pupils,  and  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Institution,  that  those  who  seek  the  benefit  it  offers  should 
attend  regularly,  stay  their  full  term,  and  be  thoroughly  competent  before  they 
are  recognized  as  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with  seeing  rivals  in  the  trade.  I  append 
our  Trades'  Instructor's  report  : 

Trades'  Instructor's  Report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operation  of  the 
workshop,  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1888. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
nearly  all  of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  willow 
department.  The  two  or  three  exceptions  are  pupils  whose  admission  to  the 
workshop  may  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
their  blindness,  their  extreme  weakness  both  of  body  and  mind  might  almost 
have  seemed  to  have  placed  them  beyond  instruction.  Under  those  circum- 
stance«,  progress  is  very  slow.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  making  progress,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  a  gradual  improvement  in  bodily  health  and 
strength,  induced,  I  believe,  by  their  physical  and  mental  energies  being  thus 
called  into  action.  The  prospect  of  their  graduation  as  finished  workmen  may 
be  remote,  the  cost  of  their  instruction  may  exceed  that  of  the  stronger  and 
brighter  pupils,  but  the  results  as  indicated  above  should,  I  think,  secure  for 
them  all  the  benefit  which  a  prolonged  training  affords. 

During  the  session,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  while  under  my  observation 
and  control,  has  been  good,  that  is,  according  to  my  own  standard.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  false  sentiment  which  expects  to  find  in  every  blind  person 
the  character  of  an  afflicted  saint.  The  loss  of  sight,  often  allied  with  extreme 
bodily  weakness,  should  not  be  regarded  in  any  special  sense  as  means  of  grace, 
but  rather  as  defects  which  tend  to  produce  fretfulness  and  chafing  under  the 
restraints  of  discipline.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  under  my  care  as  having  been  good  during  the  entire  session. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  last 
session  by  pupils  during  their  nine  months'  training : 

Sales  by  Trades'  Instructor   $500  00 

Work  on  hand  not  sold   200  00 

Total   $700  00 

The  above  statement  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
actually  performed  by  the  workshop  pupils.  It  represents  perhaps  one-half  of 
the  goods  turned  out,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  them  are  mere- 
learners,  consequently  the  product  is  frequently  of  such  a  character  that  no  com- 
mercial value  can  be  attached  to  it.  Added  to  the  above  statement  of  work 
performed  might  be  noted  the  peeling  of  several  tons  of  green  willow  for  work- 
shop and  vacation  supplies,  which  usually  occupies  the  pupils  for  about  a  month 
in  the  later  period  of  the  year,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  the 
Institution. 

Pupils'  Vacation  Work. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  pupils  employed  during  the  vacation  and 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  pocket  money,  a  supply  of  willow  was 
distributed.    The  following  statement  shows  the  result  : 

W.  L.  earned  . . . ,   $40  00 

C.  B.       "   18  00 

A.  S.       "   10  00 

T.  E.       "    25  00 

F.  P.  "    25  00 

A.  C.  "    15  00 

D.  M.  "   12  00 

J.  W.  "    28  00 

G.  M.  "    12  00 

M.  N.  "    25  00 

K.  H.  "    4  00 

D.  P.  "    25  00 

J.  P.  "    25  00 

Total   $264  00 

Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  workshop  pupils 
were  ready  to  graduate.  They  have,  with  your  approval  been  supplied  with 
outfits  at  a  cost  of  about  eighty  dollars  each.  The  outfits  included  a  full  supply 
of  tools,  models,  willow,  etc.  These  young  men  are  now  working  at  their 
homes,  one  in  London,  one  in  Hamilton,  and  the  other  in  Orangeville,  with 
every  prospect  of  success  in  their  effort  to  support  themselves. 

A  respectful  protest  in  regard  to  what  I  believe  is  calculated  to  mislead  in 
forming  expectations  of  the  success  or  non-success  of  graduates  may  be  per- 
mitted. My  remarks  are  the  fruit  of  nearly  sixteen  years'  experience  and 
observation.  To  the  question  so  often  put  to  me,  "  Do  you  not  find  a  law  of 
compensation  applied  to  the  blind  ?  "  meaning,  I  suppose,  that,  if  the  power  of 
vision,  is  lost,  some  other  power  is  given  as  a  compensation,  I  would  say  that  I 
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have  not  discovered  any  such  compensation,  and  that  the  loss  of  sight  reduces 
the  working  ability  of  a  blind  workman  to  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  seeing 
workman.  The  blind  workman  is  handicapped,  and  the  best  compensation  that 
can  be  given  him,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  public,  is  the  purchase 
of  his  labor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

Our  excellent  Trades'  Instructor  in  his  report  omits  to  mention  one  feature 
in  our  workshop  arrangements  which  adds  materially  to  his  difficulties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  which,  m  justice  to  an  esteemed  colleague  and  most  worthy 
officer,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer.  The  material  he  has  to  train  for  usefulness  in 
life,  to  convert  into  skilled  workmen  and  independent  industrious  citizens  is 
drawn  mainly  from  three  sources.  The  school  rooms  supply  a  good  proportion. 
Many  are  bright  well  educated  lads  who,  having  first  received  a  fair  literary 
education,  are  anxious  to  be  taught  a  trade  and  ambitious  to  graduate  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible.  They  have  been  already  disciplined,  have  acquired 
habits  of  subordination  and  application  and  give  little  trouble.  Another  class 
consists  of  young  men — some,  as  our  reports  show,  not  very  young  men  either 
— who  have  lost  their  sight  after  attaining  to  years  of  maturity  or  by  some  mis- 
chance have  neglected  to  join  the  Institution  at  an  earlier  age.  With  not 
a  few  of  these  the  willow  shop  is  not  the  destination  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  taste  may  be  for  literature,  music  or  for  the  piano-tuning  profession.  Yet, 
for  reasons  which  may  be  easily  comprehended,  their  admission  to  these  courses 
would  be  objectionable  and  almost  impossible.  But,  if  they  are  willing  to  join 
others  who  enter  to  learn  the  willow  trade  and  can  be  placed  under  the  kind  but 
firm  direction  of  Mr.  Truss,  my  hesitation  to  admit  them  is  greatly  lessened. 
Still  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  judicious  must  be  the  management  of 
adult  pupils  thus  actuated.  A  third  class  of  pupils  turned  over  to  Mr.  Truss  are 
those  to  whom  the  willow  shop  gives  the  last  and  only  chance  of  remaining  in 
the  Institution,  enjoying  its  benefits  and  learning  an  honest  calling.  These  are 
youths  of  erratic,  not  to  say  bad  propensities,  who  need  to  be  closely  employed 
and  under  direct  supervision  for  just  as  many  hours  as  they  can  be  reasonably 
kept  at  work.  Pupils  of  this  sort  have  not  the  self-respect  nor  the  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  submitting  to  circumstances  which  usually  distinguish  grown  up 
men.  Nor  have  they  the  steady  purpose  and  honorable  ambition  of  the  youths 
first  mentioned.  If  some  of  these  in  the  end  turn  out  well  it  is  their  Instructor, 
so  far  as  human  instrumentality  goes,  we  and  they  have  to  thank  for  it. 

The  Work  Room,  Knitting,  and  Bead  Classes. 

These  classes  are  well  filled,  all  but  very  few  of  our  female  pupils  devoting 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  industrial  work.  The  change  in  the  head  of  the  knit- 
ting and  fancy  work  classes  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  variety  and 
quality  of  work  done  in  both  branches  of  female  industry  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
highly  creditable  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Some  arrangements  for  the  better 
display  to  visitors  of  pupils'  work  are  in  progress. 
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The  Library. 

The  additions  to  the  Hbrary  during  the  year  have  been  Homer's  Iliad,  Book 
II.  (Bryant's  translation) ;  The  Bible,  24  vols.  ;  Ben  Hur,  4  vols.  ;  Life  of  Walter 
Scott  ;  Conquest  of  Grenada,  3  vols.  ;  David  Copperfield,  2  vols.  ;  Tanglewood 
Tales,  4  vols.  ;  Lockyer's  Astronomy,  2  vols. ;  Greek  Heroes,  Old  Rome  and  New 
Italy;  Our  World,  Part  II.;  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle,  in  line  letter ;  and  Music  of  the  World,  2  vols.  ;  Emerson's  Conduct  of  Life, 
3  vols. ;  Pilgrims  Progress,  3  vols. ;  Irving's  Sketch-Book,  3  vols.,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Catechism,  in  point  print. 

The  supply  of  specimens  for  object  teaching  has  been  considerably  increased. 
Two  excellent  sectional  maps  of  Asia  for  class  use  have  been  constructed  by 
the  carpenter  of  the  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wickens,  and  were 
brought  into  practical  use  in  time  to  admit  of  the  senior  class  being  prepared 
for  examination  in  the  geography  of  that  continent.  The  new  map,  which  also 
includes  Australia,  now  completes  a  set  of  sectional  maps  in  duplicate,  repre- 
senting the  whole  of  the  globe's  surface.  Mr.  Alexander  has  also,  with  much 
ingenuity,  constructed  a  number  of  hand  maps  of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion, 
especially  with  the  view  of  keeping  those  pupils  in  class  profitably  employed 
who  are  not  for  the  moment  being  instructed  on  the  large  sectional  maps. 

Healtpi. 

The  session  of  1887-88  was  happily  free  from  any  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
orders. The  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  session  were  marked  by  a 
particularly  healthy  condition  of  things  generally.  But  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  the  peculiar  atmospheric  influences  which  existed  and  were  felt  every- 
where occasioned  us  much  cause  for  anxiety.  One  of  our  female  pupils,  a  very 
delicate  girl,  whose  tendency  to  lung  disease  had  greatly  interfered  with  her 
attendance  at  the  Institution,  was  attacked  with  bronchitis  which  developed  into 
pneumonia  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  The  young  sufferer  was  much  beloved 
by  her  officers  and  fellow-pupils  for  her  many  endearing  qualities,  and  her  death 
was  felt  keenly  by  all  of  us.  Shortly  after  her  decease  four  male  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent ages  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  years,  were  attacked  with  pneumonia 
in  a  very  severe  form.  All,  however,  recovered  and  regained  good  health. 
Then  came  a  wave  of  "  Rathelm,"  or  "  German  measles,"  which  invaded  the  In- 
stitution as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding  district  and  many  other  neighborhoods. 
The  complaint  was  in  only  a  few  cases  attended  with  sickness,  and,  except  for  the 
temporary  interruption  of  class-work,  occasioned  no  inconvenience  to  those 
attacked.  I  must  not  in  this  connection  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  most 
kind  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Secord,  of  this  city,  who  acted  as  medical 
attendant  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Corson,  from  February  to  the 
date  of  this  report.  The  young  girl,  whose  death  has  been  mentioned,  was  the 
last  serious  case  attended  by  Dr.  Corson,  who  then,  as  at  all  times,  although  in 
rapidly  failing  health,  most  faithfully  discharged  his  duty.  In  the  later  cases  of 
pneumonia  Dr.  Sccord's  quick  perception  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  patient's 
condition,  vigorous  treatment  and  constant  watchfulness,  supplemented  by  the 
skilled  nursing  supplied  by  the  staff  of  our  excellent  local  hospital,  were  I  be- 
believe,  the  cause  to  no  small  extent  of  the  favorable  issue.  My  relations  with 
Dr.  Secord  were  particularly  agreeable  and  his  temporary  services  here  secured 
for  him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
Institution. 
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Discipline. 

As  this  report  is  largely  interesting  to  parents  and  those  who  have  young 
relatives  under  our  care,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  some 
matters  in  which  their  assistance  may  be  beneficial.  Practices  accounted  quite 
harmless  by  many  persons  may  nevertheless  be  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
order  of  a  public  school  or  institution.  Tobacco  smoking  and  chewing  come 
under  this  head.  The  evil  or  benefit  of  smoking  is,  with  many  good  people, 
quite  an  open  question,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  it.  As  to  chewing, 
with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  expectoration  to  the  defilement  of  every- 
thing v/ith  vyhich  it  comes  in  contact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  alluding  to  it  as  a 
filthy  and  disgusting  habit,  unworthy  of  anyone  desirous  of  maintaining  his  own 
self-respect  or  showing  respect  to  other  persons.  Our  rules  and  discipline  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Institution  is  established  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  youths  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  others  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  choose  to  avail  of  its  advantages  their  acceptance  of  our  rules  is  a 
necessary  and  well  understood  condition,  and  our  rule  in  regard  to  tobacco  reads 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  pupils  either  on  or  off  the  premises  of 
the  Institution  is  prohibited." 

This  is  plain  and  emphatic  enough,  and  so  well  known  to  all  the  pupils  that 
its  violation  constitutes  a  wilful  act  of  insubordination.  Smoking  has  but 
occasionally,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  been  indulged  in.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  it  could  only  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  blind  youths  at  great  risk  to 
the  safety  of  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and,  perhaps,  the  lives  of  its  in- 
mates. Tobacco-chewing  has  more  frequently  been  resorted  to,  and  last  session 
was  practised  surreptitiously  by  too  many,  some  of  whom  were  not  among  the 
older  pupils  either.  The  habit  has  been  fatal  in  one  instance  within  my  experi- 
ence, and  has  caused  serious  injury  to  others  of  our  pupils.  It  produces  an 
anaemic  condition  of  the  blood,  dyspepsia,  a  failure  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
great  irritation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  So  much  for  its  physically 
mischievous  tendencies.  But  this  is  only  one  class  of  evils  resulting  from  the 
practice.  It  has  to  be  carried  on  surreptitiously,  in  other  words  deceptively, 
and  no  youth  engaged  in  a  daily  effort  to  deceive  his  teachers  and  disguise  his 
actions  can  avoid  gradual  moral  degradation.  When,  too,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample the  habit  spreads,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  disorganization  are 
sown,  and  these  bear  fruit  in  other  offences  and  breaches  of  discipline.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  I  gave  public  warning  that,  with  the  re-assembling  of 
the  pupils,  all  forbearance  on  my  part  would  be  at  an  end.  The  new  session 
was  opened  with  a  similar  notification.  A  pupil,  evidently  determined  to  defy 
authority  and  elude  detection,  persisted  in  breaking  the  rules.  He  was  dis- 
covered in  the  act,  reported  and  forthwith  expelled.  Since  his  expulsion  I  have 
discovered  that  his  practices  in  regard  to  tobacco  were  such  as  to  cause  imminent 
danger  of  fire,  with  possibly  most  disastrous  results.  My  authority  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  nine  months  of  the  year  in  which  the  pupils  are  in  attendance,  but 
parents  may  do  much  to  assist  me  during  that  period  if  they  will  by  their  influ- 
ence discourage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  their  sons  from  using  tobacco  at 
home.  They  may  know  from  the  foregoing  what  will  happen  if  pupils  offend 
here.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  present  session 
has  commenced  with  a  general  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  subordinate 
any  unwise  or  selfish  tastes  and  habits  to  the  demands  of  an  Institution  from 
which  they  receive  such  priceless  advantages. 
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Improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  repairs  and  internal  improvements,  some  alterations 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  west  (male  pupils')  side  of  the  premises, 
which,  in  a  sanitary  and  other  points  of  view,  were  much  needed.  The  entire 
remodelling  of  the  laundry  arrangements,  and  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  Troy  Laundry  Company's  machinery,  has  been  a  most  pro- 
fitable and  desirable  step  in  every  sense.  Cleanliness,  the  preservation  of  the 
goods  from  injury  and  the  reduction  of  labor  are  among  the  gains  by  this  change. 

One  Thing  yet  Needed. 

The  liberality  of  the  government  and  legislature  has  now  provided  the 
Institution  with  a  most  efficient  staff  of  officers,  very  ample  educational 
appliances,  and  all  that  can  be  needed  in  the  way  of  personal  comforts.  The 
building  is  large  enough  for  our  ordinary  population,  even  although,  for  some 
departments,  more  particularly  the  music  and  tuning  classes,  additional  rooms 
would  be  useful.  For  the  intellectual  and  industrial  training  of  our  pupils  little 
is  needed  that  we  have  not  now  at  command  or  shall  have  shortly  under  existing 
arrangements.  But  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils  is  sadly  defective,  and 
must  be  so  until  we  are  able  to  secure  it  by  systematic  methods  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  at  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  question,  "  What 
can  blind  people  do  with  a  gymnasium  ?"  should  be  asked  by  those  who  have 
not  taken  the  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  well-known  to  the  educators  of  the 
blind,  that  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  world  the  blind  need  a  gymnasium 
most.  And  for  two  reasons  : — First,  because  they  are  necessarily  debarred  from 
all  the  healthful,  physical  and  robust  exercises  of  seeing  youths  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause blindness  or  partial  blindnesss  always  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
awkward  and  groping  gait  which  only  drilling  can  overcome.  I  may  add,  too, 
that,  partly  from  inherent  constitutional  weakness,  partly  from  want  of  a  demand 
upon  them  for  muscular  effort  in  early  life,  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are 
weak  in  the  hands  and  arms,  the  fingers  are  limp  and  the  wrists  feeble.  Can  or 
need  more  be  said  to  show  that,  in  justice  to  our  pupils,  a  gymnasium  with  suit- 
able appliances  should  be  without  further  delay  provided  ?  For  the  seeing 
youths  of  the  Province  attending  the  High  Schools,  I  believe  the  construction 
of  a  gymnasium  is  compulsory.  In  this  city  of  Rrantford,  we  have  a  Collegiate 
Institute  well  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  building  has  no  particular 
pretensions  to  convenience.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  the  method  of  heating  is 
primitive  and  imperfect.  The  Minister  of  Education  leaves  these  radical  defects 
to  be  righted  by  the  trustees,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
But  while,  on  the  one  side,  the  female  pupils  are  drilled  by  a  professor  of  the 
art,  the  Minister  insists  on  the  male  pupils — lusty,  young  fellows  whose  every 
spare  moment  is  devoted  to  baseball,  lacrosse,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  canoeing,  and 
every  other  form  of  amusement  calculated  to  promote  their  physical  develop- 
ment— having  a  gymnasium,  otherwise  the  government  grant  will  be  stopped. 
So  these  stalwarts  have  a  gymnasium  as  a  first  necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Education  Department.  Our  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  although  every  other 
want  is  most  liberally  supplied,  have  not  that  which  is,  indeed,  a  first  necessity. 
In  this  respect  we  are  sadly  behind  most  institutions  on  this  continent  worthy  to 
to  be  regarded  as  examples  to  be  followed. 
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The  Grounds,  the  Farm,  the  Garden. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  this  year  towards  further  beautifying  the 
grounds,  and  some  efforts  in  a  horticultural  direction  have  been  made.  But  the 
protracted  droughts  from  which  we  have  suffered  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
some  surrounding  districts,  have  been  very  unfavorable  either  to  tree  culture  or 
field  crops.  The  failure  of  our  potato  crop  last  year  from  the  same  cause,  occa- 
sioning as  it  did  a  large  expenditure  for  outside  supplies,  induced  us  to  plant  a 
larger  area  with  this  necessary  article  of  consumption.  We  shall  consequently 
have  more  than  we  require  for  home  use.  Root  crops  will  be  fairly  good,  grasses 
have  fallen  short,  although  of  our  permanent  pasture  we  obtained  an  early 
average  yield. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  most  pleasant  relations  continue  to  exist  between  the 
Institution  and  our  city  neighbors.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy  and  others 
in  prominent  positions  for  their  kindly  interest  and  frequent  courtesies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Brantford,  Oct.  i,  1888. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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ONTARIO    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1888. 


I. — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion 

of  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1872. . 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

((  (< 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

((  (( 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

((  (( 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

((  (( 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

((  (( 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

({                      >  ( 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

i(  (( 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

{(  (( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

((  (< 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

{(  (( 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

((  t< 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

((  (< 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

( (  (( 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Six  years .  .  . 
Seven  "  ... 
Eight  "  .  . 
Nine  "  .  . 
Ten  "  .  .  . 
Eleven  years 
Twelve  " 
Thirteen  "  . 
Fourteen  "  . 
Fifteen  "  . 
Sixteen    "  . 


No. 


2 
6 
3 
3 
4 

10 

9 
9 
6 
13 
7 


Seventeen  years , 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty- one 
Twenty- two 
Twenty  three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Over  twenty-five  years , 

Total  


17 


III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


No. 

No. 

3 
57 
44 
28 
6 
3 

2 
12 
1 

Total  

156 

IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational. .  . 
Children  of  Peice 
Episcopalian  .  .  . . 
Lutheran  


No 


11 

5 
1 
42 


Methodist  

Presbyterian  . .  . 
Roman  Catholic 


No. 


43 
28 
23 


156 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Accountant  . .  . 

Actor  

Agents  

Baker  

Barber  

Book-keepers . . 
Blacksmiths  .  . 

Butchers  

Carpenters  . . .  . 
Carpet-cleaner . 

Clerk  

Conductor  .  . .  . 
Contractor .... 

Clergyman  

Cabinet-makers 

Drover  

Engineers  ...  . 

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Harness-maker. 
Hotel-keeper  .  . 


No. 


1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

■  1 
3 

48 
3 
1 
1 


Laborers  

Manufactuaer  .... 
Marble-worker  .  . . 

Merchants  

Miller  

Painters  

Physicians  

Sheriff.  

Soldier  

Stone-mason  

Shoemakers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Tinsmiths  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Wagon  maker  .... 
Unknown  

Total  


No. 


23 
1 
1 
9 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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I  .  — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 
 30th  September,  1887.  


County  or  City, 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville   

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

**  Carleton  

*•  Dufferin  

"  Dundas  

"  Durham  

»*  Elgin  

"  Essex  

♦*  Frontenac  

**  Glengarry  

*•        Grenville. ....... 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand... 

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston.,  

County  of  Kent  

Lamb  ton  

"  Leeds  

Lanark...  

Lennox  

"  Lincoln   

City  of  London....  


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

North  umberl'd 

*'  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  :  

Perth  

Peterboro  

Prince  Edward 

"  Prescott  

*'  Renfrew  

*'  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines... 

St.  Thomas.... 

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

**  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

*•        Went  worth  

York   


Total   94. 


2 
1 

2 
15 
2 
1 
1 
5 


62 


1 
1 

2 
2 

16 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 

11 
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VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1888.  


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  

**  Dufferin  

*•  Dundas  

V  Durham  

"  Elgin  

»♦  E.ssex..   

Frontenac  . 

"  Glengarry... 

"  Grenville.... 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand. 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  ... 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton  

**  Leeds  

*•  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

*'  Lincoln  

City  of  London  


03 

6 

'3 

B 

o 

H 

3 

1 

4 

4 

9 

7 

6 

13 

5 

9 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 

J 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

6 

10 

15 

6 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 

9 

15 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 

3 

9 

8 

17 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

12 

5 

3 

8 

6 

4 

10 

7 

3 

10 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

8 

15 

County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberl'd 

**  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel.:  

Perth  

'*  Peterboro  

"        Prince  Edwa'd 

Prescott  

"  Renfrew   

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines... 

St.  Thomas  ... 

Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

Couut<y  of  Victoria  

*'  Waterloo  

Welland  

*'        Wellington  .... 
Went  worth .... 

York  

Province  of  Quebec  


Total   257 


7 
8 
5 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 
9 
3 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
25 
4 
5 
3 
9 
7 

14 
2 


14 
1 

3 
2 
5 
7 

10 


14 
3 

11 
9 

13 
9 
5 
2 

10 
11 
6 
1 
11 
2 
2 
4 
2 
11 
4 
39 
5 
8 
6 
14 
14 
24 
2 


198  455 
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VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1888. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant.  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton.  

Dufferin  

"  Dundas  

Durham  

Elgin  

"       Essex  , 

"       Frontenac  , 

"       Glengarry  , 

"  Grenville  

*•  Grey   

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand  .. 

Ralton   

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

Huron   

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton   

"  Leeds  

Lanark  

*'  Lelmoi  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  


County  or  City. 


Coanty  of  Middlesex... 

District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberl'd 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro  

"       Prince  Edward 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"       Russell   . 

City  of  St.  Catharines.. 

St.  Thomas  .. 

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

"  WelhDgton  

"  Wentworoh  

York   


-5 


Total, 


1 

13 


71 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  PHYSICIAN. 

R.  Christie,  Esq.. 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities, 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — As  Physician  pro  tern,  to  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  submitting  the  necessary  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1888. 

My  duties  at  the  Institution  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
when  Dr.  Corson  was  obliged,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  cease  his  .  attend- 
ance, and  in  reporting  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils  for  that  part  of  the  year 
previous  to  the  ist  of  March  I  must  depend  upon  the  Physician's  journal. 
Upon  looking  it  over  I  find  that,  apart  from  a  few  cases  of  tonsillitis,  there  had 
been  practically  no  cases  of  illness  until  the  end  of  January,  when  one  of ^  the 
female  pupils  was  stricken  with  a  very  serious  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia 
which  unfortunately  resulted  fatally.  In  March  we  had  four  very  bad  cases  of 
pneumonia  among  the  male  pupils,  but,  thanks  to  the  very  excellent  nursing  and 
kind  attention  bestowed  upon  the  patients  by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
all  recovered.  During  the  following  months  "  Rathelm,"  popularly  known  as 
German  measles,  was  very  prevalent,  there  being  forty  cases  in  all,  twenty-six 
males  and  fourteen  females.  There  was  a  widespread  epidemic  of  this  disease 
in  this  city  at  the  same  time. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  received  some  attention,  and 
I  understand  that  constant  improvements  have  been  made,  until  now  it  is  about 
as  near  perfect  as  our  present  knowledge  of  science  can  make  it. 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Cor- 
son, who  for  so  many  years  occupied  the  position  of  Physician  to  the  Institution. 
A  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  and  kindly  disposition  enabled  him  to  occupy  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  his  daily  life  brought  hini  in 
contact,  and  nowhere  was  this  more  apparent  than  at  the  Institution.  He  suf- 
fered a  long  and  tedious  illness,  but  he  bore  it  with  great  patience  and  was 
cheerful  and  happy  even  to  the  end. 

Before  closing  this  very  imperfect  report  I  must  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  very  great  kindness  at  all  times  extended  towards  me  by  the  Principal  and 
all  the  officers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  SECORD,  M.D., 

Acting  Physian, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINERS. 

Literary  Department.       ^^j'^-'^n^i-ur.  s^r^nsi^^ 

The  Classes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brant- 
ford  Central  School,  and  by  Dr.  Kelly.  Public  School  Inspector  ;  their  report  is 
as  under  : — 

The  undersigned,  whom  you  charged  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the 
literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  have  the  hbnor  to 
report  for  your  information  the  results  as  follows: 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  25th,  28th  and  29th  May  last  and  finally 
concluded  on  the  9th  June.  Everything  about  the  Institution  was  found  to  be 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  grounds  very  much  improved  since  our  last  official 
visit  two  years  ago.  The  new  fence  around  the  grounds  with  which  the  public 
come  chiefly  in  contact,  and  the  many  additional  ornamental  trees  planted  in 
the  interval,  especially  the  double  rows  of  elms  along  both  sides  of  the  drive 
from  the  main  entrance  at  the  head  of  Palmerston  Avenue,  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  view.  The  class-rooms  were 
clean  and  well  ventilated  and  the  interest,  attention  and  order  of  the  pupils  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  classes  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  each 
teacher  have  been  grouped  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  summarized  as 
follows  :  ^  -  ^    ■■  ■■ "  ^  ^ 

/.  Mr.  Wzckens'  Classes.  j  f   ;      v;  ns^'  f  ^r-? 

Arithmetic — Class  B,  13  pupils.  Easy  problems  were  submitted  in  fractions 
denominate  numbers,  etc.,  and  were  solved  with  facility  and  fair  accuracy ;  one 
£:ot  the  maximum  and  three  the  half  or  over.  •      ^  ~  ' 

Reading — Class  A,  16  pupils  present.  They  were  exercised,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry  and,  with  three  exceptions,  did  well  ;  several  read  with  good  expres- 
sion and  pay  due  regard  to  emphasis.  ;  . 

Geography — Class  A.  This  is  a  favourite  study  with  the  blind  and  the 
dissected  maps  which  the  pupils  manipulate  with  much  skill  and  readiness 
afford  them  a  splendid  exercise.  They  were  examined  in  the  geography  of  the 
British  Isles,  Europe,  Asia,  and  incidentally  in  the  general  geography  of  the 
world.  The  average  of  correct  answers  was  very  high.  The  physical  features 
of  some  of  the  countries,  their  commerce  and  manufactories,  government,  re- 
ligion, productions,  etc.,  were  investigated  and  the  answers  given  evince,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  , 

Physiology— class  was  examined  on  the  general  structure  of  the  human 
body;  the  location,  forms  and  functions  of  the  nine  vital  organs,  including 
digestion,  circulation  and  respiration,  and  showed  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  They  were  also  examined  upon  the  effects  of  alchohol  on  the  human 
system,  and  generally  upon  hygiene  and  acquitted  themselves  well.  . ,    c.  v 

Vi^  riting—QX-^s?,  A.  The  blind  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  this  accomplfsh- 
ment  and  the  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  both  skill  and  patience 
had  been  exercised  by  the  teacher.  As  a  test  of  penmanship  and  composition 
they  were  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  a  piano-firm  ordering  an  instrument  which 
they  were  to  describe,  making  enquiries  as  to  prices,  etc.  The  writing  in  most 
cases  was  quite  legible  and  the  composition  fair. 
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Grammar — Class  B.  This  class  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
English  grammar  ;  parse  and  analyze  very  well  and  correct  ordinary  errors  in 
English  with  facility.  On  the  whole  a  good  class  and  show  the  value  of  gram- 
mar by  speaking  very  correctly. 

i;cqe  -oriDsq-'     2,  Mr.  Alexander's  Classes. 

,.vv  -Arzl/tme/i(:—Q\a-ss  D,  8  seniors  and  4  juniors.  This  class  was  examined  in 
inuJtpJication  table  and  the  four  fundamental  rules,  easy  problems.  The  senior 
division  did  fairly  well  good  work ;  the  junior  not  quite  so  well. 

.  -  J  Grammar — -Glass  A.  This  class  numbered  13  and  does  exceptionally  good 
xvor.h ;  analyze  complex  and  compound  sentences  readily,  parse  well  ;  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  Latin  roots  and  of  synonyms.  Class  about  up  to  Entrance 
standard*  ^  jbki  :/ 

■  7?^^^;^^— Glass  C,  20  in  number  in  3  sections.  Reading  generally  fluent 
^nd  with  good  expression. 

^'^  ,Wriiin^ — Class  B,  21  members.  Most  write  with  facility  and  in 
legible  style, 

■  :  Geography: — Limits  of  work  :  America  generally,  and  the  Dominion  and 
Ontario  more  particularly.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  various  countries  and  their  principal  rivers,  cities,  etc.  They  were 
examined  minutely  in  the  maps  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  in  which  they 
had  been  well  and  carefully  taught.  Placing  a  pupil's  finger  on  the  head  of  a 
tack  representing  a  town  or  city  he  would  name  it,  tell  its  location,  manu- 
factories, public  institutions,  railway  facilities,  etc.  By  means  of  small  paste 
board  maps,  upon  which  were  glued  strings  representing  the  different  Ontario 
railways,  they  had  been  taught  to  trace  accurately  the  routes,  and  the  principal 
pld<!:es  parsed  were  described.    The  class  did  well. 

Object  Lesson — Class  D  ;  small  children  learning  the  properties  of  common 

things  and  their  uses. 

J,  r :  .. •■    .  ■  ' 

avf^nihir  j.  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

:. !  '  \Gra7npmr^Q\^ss  10  pupils.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  parts  of 
speech,  definitions,  parsing  and  analyzing  simple  sentences.  A  well-taught  class 
that  do.  their  wprk  very  thoroughly. 

^Gedgi^apky—Cikss  D,  19  in  number,  i  absent  and  i  sick.  Limit  :  Ontario, 
counties,  county  towns  and  principal  places,  railways,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  pupils 
Cfvinsced \afl  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  on  all  these  points. 

■  Arithmetic-— A.  This  is  one  of  the  best  classes  we  ever  examined  on 
the  subject ;  the  teaching  had  been  thoroughly  done  and  deserves  more  than 
ordma'ry  corhmendation  ;  difference  of  attainments  there  was  certainly,  but  the 
uniform  excellence  was  more  noticeable.  The  questions  comprised  problems  in 
percentage,  interest,  application  of  square  and  cubic  measures  and  the  whole 
range  of  fractions.  The  demeanor  of  the  class  was  excellent  and  the  result  of 
the  examination  most  satisfactory. 

*  '  Object  Lessons — The  senior  class  in  this  subject.  Stuffed  specimens  of 
bir'ds  and  other  anim^als  used,  and  from  these  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  give  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  size,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  various  animals  about  which 
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they  read  ;  they  were  examined  as  to  the  class,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  speci- 
mens used,  and  answered  admirably.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  pains  taken  in  the  instruction  of  this  class. 

Reading — Class  A.  This  subject  of  primary  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  well  taught;  the  class  consists  of  several  sections  in  different 
degrees  of  advancement.  Each  member  was  examined  by  opening  his  book  at 
random  and  directing  him  to  read.  The  words  were  readily  recognized, "read 
with  distinctness,  correct  emphasis  and  pleasing  tone. 

Writing — Class  C.  This  class  writes  very  fairly  ;  they  were  examined  in 
the  formation  of  capitals  and  figures  as  well  as  in  the  writing  of  some  sentences^ 
they  do  their  work  well  for  a  class  lately  beginning. 

/f..  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

A.  English  History — Limits  :  from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period  to 
date.  The  class  numbers  19;  the  pupils  were  thoroughly  examined  on' 
the  social,  political  and  constitutional  changes  of  the  period,  as  far  at  least  as. 
time  would  permit,  and  exhibited  much  more  than  the  average  knowledge  of 
the  subject.    All  but  two  got  half  the  maximum  or  over. 

B.  Canadian  History — Same  class  as  last.  They  were  put  through  a 
general  review  of  this  subject,  including  the  early  explorations,  discoveries  and 
settlements  of  the  French,  the  English  conquest,  the  constitutional  and.  other 
changes  since,  touching  all  of  which  the  answering  was  excellent:;  >\vy^ 

Writing — Class  D,  ii  pupils.  The  writing  of  this  class  was  very -good, 
there  being  only  one  inferior  writer  among  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic — Class  C.  The  examination  afforded  abundant  evidence  of 
faithful  work ;  it  consisted  of  problems,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
rules  of  arithmetic,  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  practical  prob- 
lems. The  problem  was  first  distinctly  stated  to  the  class,  then  waiting  about 
two  minutes  as  an  average  for  the  solution  ;  as  the  pupils  finish  they  rise,  one  is 
asked  to  state  the  result  when  all  who  agree  with  him  sit  down.  Every  problem 
submitted  was  solved  by  same  number  of  the  class. 

English  Grammar — Class  D.  The  pupils  here  have  mastered  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  etymology  and  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax  ;  their 
replies  were  in  the  main  correct  and  one-half  did  excellent  work. 

English  Literature — This  class  numbers  16  and  consists  of  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  advanced  pupils.  The  subject  is  a  favourite  one  and  the  class 
manifests  a  wonderful  liking  for  it  ;  the  examination  occupied  some  hours. 
The  history  of  English  literature  was  passed  rapidly  in  review,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  as  Caedman,  Bede,  Alfred  the  Great,  the  early  Norman  as  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  ;  Chaucer,  and  his  contemporaries  in  Britain,  France  and  Italy  ;  some- 
thing of  the  Troubadors  and  Trouveres  and  the  chronicle  writers,  the  authors  of 
the  Renaissance  as  More,  Colet  and  Erasmus,  and  the  galaxy  that  adorned  the 
"  spacious  "  tim.es  of  great  Elizabeth,  etc.  The  knowledge  displayed  along  the 
whole  range  was  astonishing.  The  drama  of  Macbeth  had  been  carefully 
studied,  the  plot  and  drift  of  the  plays  was  thoroughly  understood  and  the  most 
striking  passages  had  been  memorized  by  the  members  of  the  class  Of  the 
outlines  of  French  literature  they  had  also  learned  som-ething,  Saintsbury's 
Primer  had  been  used  on  this  as  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brook's  had  been  in  English 
literature.  The  examination  on  the  whole  was  very  satisfactory  and  reflected 
credit  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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.  Mr,  Connolly's  Classes. 

Writing — Class  E,  a  class  ot  i6 ;  8  of  whom  write  fairly  well. 

Reading— QX^ss,  D.  Some  of  this  class  are  just  learning  the  alphabet* 
others  are  reading  words  of  one  syllable.  They  had  evidently  been  carefully 
taught  and  showed  considerable  aptitude  in  recognizing  the  different  letters 
and  words. 

Gymnastics — This  subject  had  been  taught  with  great  care  ;  the  various 
extension  movements,  timed  by  the  organ  played  by  one  of  the  pupils,  were 
made  with  accuracy  ;  the  whole  of  the  exercises  were  well  done  and  showed  the 
attention  and  care  bestowed  by  the  Instructor. 

Junior  Classes  in  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar — Class  E.,  a  division  of 
15  pupils,  in  three  sections,  under  a  pupil  teacher.  The  first  section  (numbering 
three  pupils)  did  fair  work  in  arithmetic,  and  one  did  wall  in  grammar;  the 
second  section  also  did  fairly  well  in  arithmetic  and  very  well  in  grammar  ;  the 
third  section,  6  present,  i  absent,  a  little  below  the  mark  in  arithmetic  but  fair 
in  grammar. 

Here  closes  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination. 

In  the  pupil's  library  are  1,650  volumes  in  embossed  print  and  about  400  in 
point  print  ;  since  midsummer,  1886,  about  200  volumes  have  been  added.  The 
teachers  and  reference  library  contains  about  1,400  volumes. 

To  the  Museum  there  have  been  recently  added  specimens  of  the  seal 
kangaroo,  red  fox,  squirrel,  duck,  eagle,  horned  owl,  wild  turkey,  grey  heron, 
models  of  ear  and  eye,  of  vertbrae  and  ribs  ;  the  equipment  altogether  is  very 
fair.  A  gymnasium  is  still  very  much  needed  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
speedily  supplied.  The  work  of  next  year  was  talked  over  between  the  teachers 
and  the  Examiners,  aided  by  the  Principal,  the  work,  that  is  so  far  as  English  is 
concerned,  and  an  outline  was  sketched  that  will  probably  be  found  satisfactory, 

■  In  conclusion  we  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  many  atten- 
tions and  courtesies  during  the  examination.  o 

Musical  Department. 

This  was  again  examined  by  Professor  Aldous,  of  Hamilton.  A  copy  of 
his  report  is  given  below  : 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  examination  which  I  held  at  the. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  on  Thursday,  May  31st,  and  Friday,  June 
1st.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  musical  examination  held  last  year  on 
account  of  sickness,  I  found  many  of  the  pupils  much  advanced  since  I  last  saw 
them  two  year  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  note  of  the  classes  in 
piano  and  pipe-organ  playing,  under  Mr.  H.  Y.  Williams  ;  piano  students,  under 
Miss  Callaghan  ;  and  piano  and  reed  organ  students,  under  Miss  Moore.  They 
all  showed  the  results  of  careful  and  sympathetic  teaching,  proving  that  their 
teachers  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  progress,  and  help  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  I  would  note  the  beneficial  results  of  a  graded  system  of  study, 
which  has  the  effect  of  putting  each  pupil  through  a  more  complete  and  sys- 
tematic training  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  besides  tending  to  develop 
among  the  pupils  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation. 
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I  was  also  pleased  to  find  some  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  students 
being  employed  as  pupil  teachers,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  future  work  in 
that  department.  The  results  of  their  teaching  I  found  very  satisfactory.  The 
various  grades  of  harmony  students,  some  under  Mr.  Williams  and  some  under 
Miss  Moore,  are  making  good  advance,  as  also  the  point  print  class  under  Miss 
Moore.  Owing  to  the  temporary  retirement  of  Mrs.  Howson  through  ill-health, 
the  vocal  department  has  been  for  the  past  few  months  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Callaghan.  As  a  proof  of  the  throughness  of  their  training,  the  full  choral  class 
sang  the  first  long  fugue  chorus  from  "  Rebekah,"  with  hardly  any  hesitation,  a 
task  by  no  means  easy  for  those  in  full  possession  of  their  sight,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  work.  Some  very  fair  solo  and  duet 
singing  was  done  by  female  voices,  but  the  male  department  was  decidedly  weak, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  pupils,  who  could  give  valu- 
able assistance,  fancy  they  have  not  time  to  devote  to  it.  The  violin  pupils, 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Baker,  of  Gait,  in  their  various  degrees  of 
advancement  show  evidence  of  painstaking  and  thorough  teaching.  The  more 
advanced  pupils  played  their  pieces  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  concert  in  an 
artistic  manner,  as  well  as  with  good  technical  skill. 

There  are  several  students  well  advanced  in  tuning,  under  Mr.  Raymond's 
guidance.  Some  were  prepared  to  go  out  and  earn  a  good  livelihood  by  that 
means.  I  should  like  especially  to  notice  the  heartiness  of  the  singing  at  the  daily 
service  in  the  hall,  a  feature  which,  being  carefully  attended  to,  makes  their  daily 
worship  more  hearty  and  devout.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  stock  of  pianos 
was  very  much  better  than  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit.  The  addition  of 
several  new  ones  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  old  cannot  but  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  pupils  who,  from  their  peculiar  circumstances,  are  more 
sensitive  than  most  to  the  condition  of  the  instrument  they  play  on. 

Concerning  the  grand  piano,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  both  in  touch  and 
tone,  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  dispensed  with  altogether  (not 
repaired),  and  a  really  good  one  procured  which  should  then  be  kept  solely  for 
concert  purposes,  and  never  used  for  ordinary  practising. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  the 
entire  staff  for  the  kindness  that  I  experienced  in  my  short  stay  in  the  Institu- 
tion, and  for  the  kindly  help  that  was  afforded  to  me  in  every  way. 

Maintenance  Expenditure. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  year  under  report  and 
the  preceding  year  is  shewn  below  : 
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Service. 


Salaries  and  wages  , 

Medicine  and  medical  comforts . . 

Butcher's  meat,  fish,  etc  

Flour,  bread,  etc  , 

Butter  and  lard.  

General  groceries  , 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

Fuel  

Light  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm,  feed  and  fodder  

Repairs  and  alterations  

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  etc. 
Books  and  educational  appliances. 
Miscellaneous  


Year  ending  30th  Sep 

TEMBEK,  1887. 


Totals. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure. 


!g  C. 

15,848  33 
228  39 

2,773  53 
737  48 
979  98 

1,842  71 
306  82 
510  49 

2,342  91 

1,004  55 
376  14 
670  74 

1,028  13 
937  41 
739  67 

1,040  26 

1,519  80 


32,887  94 


Annual 
cost  per 
pupils 


^  c. 

119  16 

1  72 
20  85 

5  54 
7  37 
13  85 

2  31 

3  84 
17  62 

7  55 
2 
5 
7 
7 
5 
7 


83 
04 
73 
05 
56 
82 
11  43 
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Year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1888. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure. 


16,226  02 
140  25 
3,090  65 
886  93 
1,297  96 
2,086  43 
636  01 
790  85 
3,145  83 
1,029  40 
341  94 
915  67 
1.185  75 
1,443  79 
606  29 
1,292  84 
1,593  64 


36,710  25 


Annual 
cost  per 
pupil. 


*  c. 

122  92 

1  06 
23  41 

6  72 
9  84 

15  80 

4  82 

5  99 
23  83 

7  80 

2  59 
G  94 

8  98 
10  94 

4  59 

9  80 
12  07 


278  10 
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